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PEEFAOE  TO  EEYISED  EDITIOK 


In  preparing  this  revision  of  my  "Elements  of  Geology,"  my 
endeavor  has  been,  while  retaining  the  general  plan,  to  make  such 
changes  and  additions  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  geological  science,  especially  in  this  country. 

In  Part  L  the  most  important  changes  are  the  addition  of  Croirs 
and  Thomson's  theories  of  glacier  motion,  and  some  modifications  of 
statement  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida. 

In  Part  IL  several  sections,  especially  those  on  the  "  Form  of  the 
Earth,"  on  "  Mineral  Veins,"  and  on  "  Mountain  Chains,"  have  received 
considerable  modifications.  The  chapter  on  "Igneous  Rocks"  has 
been  entirely  rewritten  and  greatly  enlarged  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  difficult  subject  is  now  presented  in  a  form  which  more  nearly 
represents  the  present  condition  of  lithology.  In  preparing  this  chap- 
ter, I  have  received  important  aid  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Jackson,  the  min- 
eralogist of  the  University  of  California. 

In  Part  IIL  the  changes  are  numerous.  The  most  important 
are  as  follows :  I  have  embodied  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries in  our  Western  strata,  by  Marsh  and  Cope,  of  Permian 
and  Jurassic  reptiles,  and  by  Marsh  of  Jurassic  mammals  and  Cre- 
taceous birds.  I  have  added  the  most  important  results  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  King  in  regard  to  the  tertiary  and  quaternary  lakes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  ;  and  of  Chamberlin,  TJpham,  and  others, 
in  regard  to  the  ice-sheet  moraine.  I  have  also  given  somewhat 
fully  Croll's  theory  of  the  climate  of  the  glacial  epoch,  and  Wallace's 
modification  of  the  same.  These  changes  have  involved  the  addition 
of  many  new  figures. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  P*rof.  Marsh  for  many 
important  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  history  of  mesozoic  reptiles 
and  birds,  to  Prof.  Newberry  for  corrections  of  some  inaccuracies  in 
the  previous  edition,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens  for  personal 
assistance  in  conducting  the  work  through  the  press. 

,  Cai^  •/Wy,  1882. 


PEEF  ACE. 


In  preparing  the  following  work  I  have  not  attempted  to  make  an 
exhaustive  mamtal  to  be  thumbed  by  the  special  student ;  for,  even  if 
I  felt  able  to  write  such  a  work,  Prof.  Dana's  is  already  in  the  field, 
and  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  this  respect.  I  have  endeavored  only  to 
present  clearly  to  the  thoroughly  cultured  and  intelligent  student  and 
reader  whatever  is  best  and  most  interesting  in  Geological  Science. 
I  have  attempted  to  realize  what  I  conceive  to  be  comprised  in  the 
word  eiemerUSy  as  contradistinguished  from  manucU,  I  have  attempted 
to  give  a  really  scientific  presentation  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
wide  field  of  geology,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  too  great  multiplica- 
tion of  detail.  I  have  desired  to  make  a  work  which  shall  be  both 
interesting  and  profitable  to  the  intelligent  general  reader,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  suitable  text-book  for  the  higher  classes  of  our  colleges. 
In  the  selection  of  material  and  mode  of  presentation  I  have  been 
guided  by  long  experience,  as  to  what  it  is  possible  to  make  interest- 
ing to  a  class  of  young  men,  somewhat  advanced  in  general  culture 
and  eager  for  knowledge,  but  not  expecting  to  become  special  geolo- 
gists. In  a  word,  I  have  tried  to  give  such  knowledge  as  every  thor- 
oughly cultured  man  ought  to  have,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  suitable 
foundation  for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  subject  to  those  who  so 
desire.  The  work  is  the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  to  a  senior 
class,  organized,  compacted,  and  disencumbered  of  too  much  detail,  by 
re-presentation  for  many  successive  years,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
reduced  to  writing. 

Most  text-books  now  in  use  in  this  country  are,  in  my  opinion, 
either  too  elementary  on  the  one  hand,  or  else  adapted  as  manuals  for 
the  specialists  on  the  other.     I  wish  to  fill  this  gap — to  supply  a  want 
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felt  by  many  intelligent  students  and  general  readers,  who  desire  a 
really  scientific  general  knowledge  of  geology.  Lyell's  "  Elements  '* 
comes  nearest  to  supplying  this  want ;  but  there  are  two  objections  to 
this  admirable  work :  1.  The  principles  (dynamical  geology)  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  elements  (structural  and  historical  geology),  and  treated 
in  a  different  woirk ;  2.  Its  treatment  of  American  geology  is  of  course 
meagre. 

I  have  treated  several  subjects  in  dynamical  and  structural  geology 
— e.  g.,  rivers,  glaciers,  volcanoes,  geysers,  earthquakes,  coral-reefs, 
slaty  cleavage,  metamorphism,  mineral  veins,  mountain-chains,  etc. 
— ^more  fully  than  is  common.  I  feel  hopeful  that  many  geologists  and 
physicists  will  thank  me  for  so  doing.  I  am  confident  that  I  give 
somewhat  fairly  the  present  condition  of  science  on  these  subjects. 

In  the  historical  part  I  have  found  much  more  difficulty  in  being 
scientific  without  being  tiresome,  and  in  being  interesting  without 
being  superficial  and  wordy.  I  have  attempted  to  ficcomplish  this  diffi- 
cult task  by  making  evolution  the  central  idea,  about  which  many  of 
the  facts  are  grouped.  I  have  tried  to  keep  this  idea  in  view,  as  a 
thread  running  through  the  whole  history,  often  very  slender — some- 
times, indeed,  invisible — but  reappearing  from  time  to  time  to  give 
consistency  and  meaning  to  the  history. 

If  this  work  have  any  advantage  over  others  already  before  the 
public,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  two  points  mentioned  above,  viz.,  in  a  fuller 
presentation  of  some  subjects  in  djmamical  and  structural  geology,  and 
in  the  attempt  to  keep  evolution  in  view,  and  to  make  it  the  central 
idea  of  the  history.  Another  advantage,  I  believe,  is,  that  it  does  not 
seek  to  compete  with  the  best  works  now  before  the  public,  but  occu- 
pies a  distinct  field  and  supplies  a  distinct  want. 

I  have  confined  myself  mostly,  though  not  entirely,  to  American 
geology,  especially  in  giving  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  and  the 
physical  geography  of  the  different  periods.  In  only  one  case  have  I 
made  American  geology  subordinate,  viz.,  in  the  Jura-Trias  period,  and 
that  only  because  of  the  meagreness  of  the  record  of  this  period  in  this 
country. 

In  a  science  so  comprehensive  and  many-sided  as  geology,  it  is 
simply  impossible,  as  every  teacher  knows,  to  avoid  anticipations  in 
one  part  of  what  strictly  belongs  to  a  subsequent  part.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  order  of  presentation  of  the  different  departments,  and 
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of  the  various  subjects  under  each  department,  is  so  different  in  the 
hands  of  different  writers.  The  order  which  I  have  adopted  I  know  is 
not  free  from  objection  on  this  score,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  on  the 
whole,  the  best. 

In  preparing  the  work  I  have,  of  course,  drawn  largely  from  many 
sources,  both  text-books  and  works  of  original  research  ;  for  whatever 
of  merit  there  be  in  a  work  of  this  kind  must  consist  not  so  much  in 
the  novelty  of  the  matter  as  in  the  selecting,  grouping,  and  presenta- 
tion. Such  obligations  are  acknowledged  in  the  pages  of  the  work. 
I  cannot  forbear,  however,  making  here  a  special  acknowledgment  of 
my  indebtedness,  in  the  historical  part,  to  the  invaluable  manual  of 
Prof.  Dana.  I  must  also  acknowledge  especial  indebtedness  to  Profs. 
Marsh  and  Newberry,  and  the  geologists  and  paleontologists  of  the 
United  States  Surveys,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Hayden  and  Lieutenant 
Wheeler,  not  only  for  valuable  materials,  but  also  for  much  personal 
aid. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


DEFINITION  OF  QEOLOQY,  AND   OF  ITS  DEPARTMENTS. 

Geology  is  the  physical  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants, 
as  recorded  in  its  structure.  It  includes  an  account  of  the  changes 
through  which  they  have  passed,  the  laws  of  these  changes,  and  their 
causes.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  geology,  as  well  as  its  principal  sub- 
divisions and  its  objects,  may  be  most  clearly  brought  out  by  compar- 
ing it  with  organic  science.  We  may  study  an  organism  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view :  1.  We  may  study  its  general  form,  the  parts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  its  minute  internal  structure.  This  la 
anatomy.  It  is  best  studied  in  the  dead  body.  2.  We  may  study  the 
living  body  in  action,  the  function  of  each  organ,  the  circulation  of  the 
fluids,  and  the  manner  in  which  all  contribute  to  the  complex  phenom- 
ena of  life.  This  is  physiology.  3.  We  may  study  the  living  and 
growing  body,  by  watching  the  process  of  development  from  the  egg 
to  the  adult  state,  and  striving  to  determine  its  laws.  This  is  embryo 
dogy. 

So,  looking  upon  the  earth  as  an  organic  unit,  we  may  study  its 
form,  the  rocks  and  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  these  are  arranged ;  in  other  words,  its  external  form  and  in- 
ternal structure.  This  is  the  anatomy  of  the  earth,  and  is  called  struct- 
ural geology.  Or,  we  may  study  the  earth  under  the  action  of  physical 
and  chemical  forces,  the  action  and  reaction  of  land  and  water,  of  earth 
and  air,  and  the  effects  of  these  upon  the  form  and  structure.  This  is 
the  physiology  of  the  earth,  and  is  called  dynamical  geology.  Finally, 
we  may  study  the  earth  in  the  progress  of  its  development,  from  the 
earliest  chaotic  condition  to  its  present  condition,  as  the  abode  of  man, 
and  attempt  to  determine  the  laws  of  this  development.  This  is  the 
embryology  of  the  earth,  or  historical  geology. 
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2  INTRODUCTORY. 

Principal  Departments. — ^The  science  of  geology,  therefore,  nat- 
urally divides  itself  into  three  parts,  viz.:  1.  Structural  geology^  or 
geognosy.  2.  Dynamical  geology^  or  physical  and  chemical  geology. 
3.  HUtorical  geology^  or  the  history  of  the  earth. 

But  there  are  two  important  points  of  difference  between  geology 
and  organic  science.  The  central  department  of  organic  science  is 
physiology,  and  both  anatomy  and  embryology  are  chiefly  studied  to 
throw  light  on  this.  But  the  central  department  of  geology,  to  which 
the  others  are  subservient,  is  history.  Again :  in  case  of  organisms 
— especially  animal  organisms — the  nature  of  the  changes  producing 
development  is  such  that  the  record  of  each  previous  condition  is  suc- 
cessively and  entirely  obliterated ;  so  that  the  science  of  embryology  is 
possible  only  by  direct  observation  of  each  successive  stage.  If  this 
were  true  also  of  the  earth,  a  history  of  the  earth  would,  of  course,  be 
impossible.  But,  fortunately,  we  find  that  each  previous  condition  of 
the  earth  has  left  its  record  indelibly  impreseed  on  its  structure. 

Order  of  Treatment. — ^The  prime  object  of  geology  is  to  determine 
the  history  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  organisms  which  have  successively 
inhabited  its  surface.  The  structure  and  constitution  of  the  earth  are 
the  materials  of  this  history,  and  the  physical  and  chemical  changes 
now  going  on  around  us  are  the  means  of  interpreting  this  structure 
and  constitution.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  only  logical  order  of  pre- 
senting the  facts  of  geology  is  to  study,  first,  the  causes,  physical  and 
chemical,  now  in  operation  and  producing  structure ;  then  the  structure 
and  constitution  of  the  earth  which,  from  the  beginning^  have  been 
produced  by  similar  causes;  and,  lastly,  from  the  two  preceding  to  un- 
fold the  history  of  the  earth. 

Geology  may  be  defined,  therefore,  as  the  history  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitantSy  as  revealed  in  its  structure,  and  as  interpreted  by 
causes  still  in  operation. 

There  is  no  other  science  which  requires  for  its  full  comprehension 
a  general  knowledge  of  so  many  other,  departments  of  science.  A 
knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  chemistry,  is  required  to  under- 
stand dynamical  geology ;  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy  and  litliology  is 
required  to  understand  structural  geology ;  and  a  knowledge  of  zoology 
and  botany  is  required  to  understand  the  affinities  of  the  animals  and 
plants  which  have  successively  inhabited  the  earth,  and  the  laws  which 
have  controlled  their  distribution  in  time. 


PAET  I. 
DYNAMICAL   GEOLOGY. 


The  agencies  now  in  operation,  modifying  the  structure  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,  viz.,  atmospheric 
agencies^  aqueous  agencies^  igneous  agencies^  and  organic  agencies. 
These  agencies  have  operated  from  the  beginning,  and  are  still  in 
operation.  We  study  their  operation  now^  in  order  that  we  may  un- 
derstand their  efficts  in  previous  epochs  of  the  earth's  history — i.  e.,  the 
structure  of  the  earth. 

While  all  geologists  agree  that  the  ncUure  of  the  agencies  which 
have  operated  in  modifying  the  earth's  surface  has  remained  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  they  differ  in  their  views  aS  to  the  energy  of  their 
operation  in  different  periods.  Some  believe  that  their  energy  has  been 
much  the  same  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  earth,  while  others 
believe  that  many  facts  in  the  structure  of  the  earth  require  much 
greater  operative  energy  than  now  exists.  We  will  attempt  to  show 
hereafter  that  neither  of  these  extreme  opinions  is  probably  true,  but 
that  some  of  these  agencies  have  been  decreasing^  while  others  have 
been  ificreasing,  with  the  progress  of  time.  It  is  the  constant  change 
of  balance  between  these  which  determines  the  development  of  the 
earth. 


CHAPTER  I. 
ATMOSPHERIC  AOENCIES. 


The  general  effect  of  atmospheric  agencies  is  the  disintegration  of 
rocks  and  the  formation  of  soils.  The  atmosphere  is  composed  of  nitro- 
gen and  oxygen,  with  small  quantities  of  watery  vapor  and  of  carbonic 
add.     There  are  but  few  rocks  which  are  not  gradually  disintegrated 
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under  the  constant  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere.  The  chemical 
agents  of  these  changes  are  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapor, 
the  nitrogen  being  inert.  To  these  mnst  be  added,  where  vegetation 
is  present,  the  products  of  vegetable  decomposition,  especially  ammo- 
nia and  humu8  acids^ 

Atmospheric  agencies  graduate  so  insensibly  into  aqueous  agencies 
that  it  is  difficult  to  define  their  limits.  Water,  holding  in  solution 
carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  may  exist  as  invisible  vapor;  or,  partially 
condensed,  as  fogs  ;  or,  completely  condensed,  as  rain  falling  upon  and 
percolating  the  earth.  In  all  these  forms  its  chemical  action  is  the 
same,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  separated  and  treated  under  different 
classes :  and  yet  the  same  rain  runs  off  from  and  erodes  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  comes  out  from  the  strata  and  forms  springs,  rivers,  etc.,  all 
of  which  naturally  fall  under  aqueous  agencies.  We  shall,  therefore, 
treat  of  the  chemical  effects  of  atmospheric  water  in  the  disintegration 
of  rocks,  and  the  formation  of  soils^  under  the  head  of  atmospheric 
agencies ;  and  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  same,  in  eroding  the  surface 
and  carrying  away  the  soil  thus  formed,  under  the  head  of  aqueous 
agencies.  In  moist  climates  vegetation  clothes  and  protects  soil  from 
erosion,  but  favors  decomposition  of  rocks  and  formation  of  soiL 

Atmospheric  agencies  are  obscure  in  their  operation,  and,  therefore, 
imperfectly  understood.  Yet  these  are  not  less  important  than  aqueous 
agencies,  since  they  are  the  necessary  condition  of  the  operation  of  the 
latter.  Unless  rocks  were  first  disintegrated  into  soils  by  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere,  they  would  not  be  carried  away  and  deposited  as 
sediments  by  the  agency  of  water.  These  two  agencies  are,  therefore^ 
of  equal  power  and  importance  in  geology,  but  they  differ  very  much  in 
the  conspicuousness  of  their  effects.  Atmospheric  agencies  act  almost 
equally  at  aU  times  and  at  all  places^  and  their  effects,  at  any  one  place 
or  time,  are  almost  imperceptible.  Aqueous  agencies,  on  the  contra- 
ry, in  their  operation  are  occasional,  and  to  a  great  extent  local,  and 
their  effects  are,  therefore,  more  striking  and  easily  studied.  Never- 
theless, the  aggregate  effects  of  the  former  are  equal  to  those  of  the 
latter. 

Soils. — All  soils  (with  the  trifling  exception  of  the  thin  stratum  of 
vegetable  mould  which  covers  the  ground  in  certain  localities)  are 
formed  from  the  disintegration  of  rocks.  Sometimes  the  soil  is  formed 
in  situ,  and,  therefore,  rests  on  its  parent  rock.  Sometimes  it  is  re- 
moved as  fast  as  formed,  and  deposited  at  a  distance  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  parent  rock.  The  evidence  of  this  origin  of  soils  is  clearest 
when  the  soil  is  formed  in  situ.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  easv  to  trace 
every  stage  of  gradation  between  perfect  rock  and  perfect  soiL  This 
is  well  seen  in  railroad  cuttings,  and  in  wells  in  the  gneissic  or  so-called 
primary  region  of  our  southern  Atlantic  slope.     On  examining  such  a 

I  Alexia  Jolien,  "  Proooedings  of  the  American  AsBociation  for  the  Adyancement  of 
Bdenoei"  vol.  zzTiiL,  p.  811,  er  Meq, 
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eeotaoD,  we  Gnd  near  the  sur&ce  perfect  eoil,geDeraUy  red  clay ;  beneath 
this  we  find  the  same  material,  but  lighter  colored,  coarser,  aad  more 
distioctly  stratified ;  beneath  this,  but  shading  into  it  by  imperceptible 
gradatioDS,  we  have  what  seems  to  be  stratified  rock,  but  it  crumbles 
into  coarse  dust  iu  the  hand ;  this  pasdes  by  imperceptible  gradations 
into  rotten  rock,  and  finally  into  perfect  rock.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tJiese  are  all  different  stages  of  a  gradual  decomposition.  But  closer 
observation  will  make  the  proof  still  clearer.  In  gncissic  and  other 
metamorphio  regions  it  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  the  rock  traversed,  in 
various  directions,  by  veins  of  quartz  orfiint.  Now,  in  sections  such  as 
those  mentioned  above,  it  is  common  to  find  such  a  flint-vein  running 
through  the  rock  and  upward  through  the  superincumbent  soil,  until  it 
emerges  on  the  surface.  In  the  slow  decomposition  of  the  rock  into 
soil,  the  flint-vein  has  remained  unchanged,  because  flint  is  not  affected 
by  atmospheric  agencies.  Chemical  analysis,  also,  always  shows  an 
evident  relation  between  the  soil  and  the  subjacent  or  country  rode, 
except  in  cases  iu  which  the  soil  has  been  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance. 

The  tkpth  to  which  soil  will  thus  accumulate  depends  partly  on  the 
nature  of  the  rook  and  the  rapidity  of  decomposition,  partly  on  the  slope 
of  the  ground,  and  partly 
on  climate.  When  the 
slope  is  considerable,  as 
at  d  (Cig.  1),  the  rocks  are 
bare,  not  because  no  soil 
is  formed,  but  because  it  is 
removed  as  fast  as  formed,       ^ 

while  at  a  the  soil  is  deep,        ^.g  i.  ^^  s«a„^  ^  ^^  ^„-^  p,„^  i„^  g^ 
being  formed  partly  by  de- 
composition of  rock  t'n  titu,  and  partly  of  soil  brought  down  from  d. 
Wherever  perfect  soU  is  found  resting  on  sound  rock,  the  soU  has 
been  shifted. 

If  rocks  were  solid  and  impervious  to  water,  this  process  would  be 
almost  inconceivably  slow ;  but  we  find  that  all  rocks,  for  reasons  to  be 
discussed  hereafter,  are  broken  by  Easurea  into  irregularprismatic  blocks, 
so  that  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  rock  usually  presents  the  appearance  of 
rude  gigantic  masonry.  These  fissures,  or  joints,  increase  immensely 
the  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  water.  Again,  on 
closer  inspection,  we  find  even  the  most  solid  parts  of  rocks,  i,  e.,  the 
blocks  themselves,  penetrated  with  capillary  ^fissures  which  allow  water 
to  reach  every  part.  Thus  the  rock  is  decomposed,  or  becomes  rotten, 
to  a  great  depth  below  the  surface.  But,  while  the  rock  is  gradually 
changed  into  soil,  the  soil  is  also  slowly  carried  away  by  agencies  to  be 
hereafter  considered;  and  these  changes,  taking  place  more  rapidly  in 
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some  places  than  in  others,  give  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  forms,  some 
of  which  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  2). 


Fxa.  4. 


Fio.  a. 

In  the  process  of  disintegration  the  original  blocks  lose  their  pris- 
matic form,  and  become  more  or 
less  rounded,  and  are  then  called    ^ 
bowlders  qfdmntegration, 
may  lie  on  the  surface 
or  may  be  buried  in  the  soil  (Fig. 
8).     When  of  great  size  and  very 
solid,  so  as  to  resist  decomposition 

to  a  greater  extent  than  the  surrounding  rocks,  they  often  form  huge 

rocking-stonea  (Fig.  4).  These 
must  not  be  confounded  with 
true  bowlders  and  rocking- 
stones  which  are  brought  from 
a  distance,  by  agencies  which 
we  will  discuss  hereafter,  and 
which  are,  therefore,  entirely 
different  from  the  subjacent  or  country  rock. 

General  Explanation. — ^The  process  of  rock-disintegration  may  be 
explained,  in  a  general  way,  as  follows :  Almost  all  rocks  are  composed 
partly  of  insoluble  materials,  and  partly  of  materials  which  are  slowly 
dissolved  by  atmospheric  water.  In  the  process  of  time,  therefore, 
these  latter  are  dissolved  out,  and  the  rock  crumbles  into  an  insoluble 
dust,  more  or  less  saturated  with  water  holding  in  solution  the  soluble 
ingredients.  To  illustrate :  common  hardened  mortar  may  be  regarded 
as  artificial  stone ;  it  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  sand ;  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid  (atmospheric 
water),  while  the  sand  is  quite  insoluble.  If,  therefore,  such  mortar  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  eventually  crumbles  into  sand,  moistened  with 
water  containing  lime  in  solution.  Again,  to  take  a  case  which  often 
occurs  in  Nature,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  rock  through  which  iron 
pyrites,  FeS„  is  abundantly  disseminated.  This  mineral  is  insoluble ; 
but  under  the  influence  of  water  containing  oxygen  (atmospheric  water) 
it  is  slowly  oxidized  and  changed  into  sulphate  of  iron,  or  copperas^ 
which,  being  soluble,  is  washed  out,  and  the  rock  crumbles  into  an 
insoluble  dust  or  soil,  satiurated  with  a  solution  of  the  iron  salt.    We 
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have  given  these  only  as  illustrative  examples.  We  now  proceed  to 
give  examples  of  the  principal  kinds  of  rocks,  and  of  the  soils  formed 
by  their  disintegration. 

Granite,  Gneiss,  Volcanic  Bocks,  etc. — Granite  and  gneiss  are 

mainly  composed  of  three  minerals,  quartz^  feldspar^  and  mica^  aggre- 
gated together  into  a  coherent  mass.  Quartz  is  unchangeable  and  in- 
soluble in  atmospheric  water.  Mica  is  also  very  slowly  affected.  Feld- 
spar is,  therefore,  the  decomposable  ingredient.  But  feldspar  is,  itself, 
a  complex  substance,  partly  soluble  and  partly  insoluble.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  silicate  of  alumina,  united  with  a  silicate  of  potash  or  soda, 
although  it  often  contains  also  small  quantities  of  iron  and  lime.  Now, 
while  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  perfectly  insoluble,  the  other  silicates 
are  slowly  dissolved  by  atmospheric  water,  with  the  formation  of  car- 
bonates, and  the  silicate  of  alumina  is  left  as  kaolin  or  clay.  But,  since 
we  may  regard  the  original  rock  as  made  up  of  quartz  and  mica,  bound 
together  by  a  cement  of  feldspar,  the  disintegration  of  the  latter  causes 
the  whole  rock  to  lose  its  coherence,  and  the  final  result  of  the  process 
is  a  mass  of  clay  containing  grains  of  sand  and  scales  of  mica,  and 
moistened  with  water  containing  a  potash  salt.  If  there  be  any  iron 
in  the  feldspar,  or  if  there  be  other  decomposable  ingredients  in  the 
rock  containing  iron,  such,  for  example,  as  hornblende,  the  clay  will  be 
red.  This  is  precisely  the  nature  of  the  soU  in  all  our  primary  regions. 
Volcanic  rocks  decompose  into  clay  soils  often,  though  not  always, 
deeply  colored  with  iron. 

Limestone. — Pure  limestone  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  gran- 
ules of  carbonate  of  lime,  cohering  by  a  cement  of  the  same.  The  dis- 
solving of  the  cement  by  atmospheric  water  forms  a  lime-soil,  moistened 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  (hard  water).  Impure  limestone 
is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand  or  clay ;  by  disin- 
tegration it  forms,  therefore,  a  marly  soil. 

Sandstones. — Sandstones  consist  of  grains  of  sand  cemented  togeth- 
er by  carbonate  of  lime  or  peroxide  of  iron.  Where  peroxide  of  iron  is 
the  cementing  substance,  the  rock  is  almost  indestructible,  since  this 
substance  is  not  changed  by  atmospheric  water :  hence  the  great  value 
of  red  sandstone  as  a  building-material.  But  when  carbonate  of  lime 
is  the  cementing  material,  this  substance,  being  soluble  in  atmospheric 
water,  is  easily  washed  out,  and  the  rock  rapidly  disintegrates  into  a 
sandy  soil. 

fflate. — In  a  similar  manner  slate-rocks  disintegrate  into  a  pure 
clay  soil  by  the  solution  of  their  cementing  material,  which  is  often  a 
small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  soils  are  formed  in  the  manner  above 
indicated.  We  have  given  examples  of  soils  formed  in  situ^  but,  as 
soils  are  often  shifted,  they  are  usually  composed  of  a  mixture  formed 
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hy  the  disintegration  of  Beveral  kinds  of  rock.  In  some  cases  the 
soil  has  been  formed  in  situ  during  the  present  geological  epoch,  and 
the  process  is  still  going  on  before  our  eyes.  Such  are  the  soils  of  the 
hills  of  the  up-countiy  or  primaiy  region  of  our  Southern  Atlantio 
States.'  Sometimes  the  soil  formed  in  the  same  way  has  been  shifted 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance.  Such  are  the  soils  of  our  valleys  and 
river-bottoms.  In  still  other  cases  the  soil  has  been  formed  by^the  pro- 
cess already  described,  and  transported  during  some  previous  geologi- 
cal epoch  and  not  reoonsolidated.  Such  are  many  of  the  soils  of  the 
Southern  low-eountry  or  tertiary  region. 

Mechanicai.  Agencies  07  the  Atmosphbrb. 
Frost. — Water,  penetrating  rocks  and  freezing,  breaks  off  huge  frag- 
ments: these  by  a  similar  process  are  again  broken  and  rebroken  until 
the  rock  is  reduced  to  dust.    These  effects  are  most  conspicuous  in  cold 

r—y~^  climates    and   in  mountain-regions. 

}^y^^*    •^-'  }irl         In  cold  climates  huge  piles  of  bowl- 
^pj^  (^.J^ia^yj-J-^.— ^     ders  and  earth  are  always  seen  at  the 
T^ J1'  jLl\J^,i—  -^    base  of  steep  cliffs  (Fig.  5).    Such 
IV    ^-"7^^'-  V-"."^"    *  P''®  °^  materials,  the  ruins  of  the 
_rf  '_f  •;,'—"  .^^  "'  j: '"~    cliff  above,  is  called  a  ta^iM.    In 
jSt^'^j-     I  -^iS^-^    mountainous  regions  frost  is  a  pow- 
I    „  u^^jj^^a"^'' ' ''     "j"'')"^'      ^'^'    agent  in  disintegrating   the 
^■ftifiSflSMfc-^sia^iBSiBii-.^  rocks,  and  in  determining  the  out- 
lines of  mountain  -  peaks.     This  is 
well  seen  in  the  Alps  and  in  the  Sierras. 

Winds. — ^The  effect  of  winds  is  seen  in  the  phenomenon  of  shifting 
sands.  At  Cape  Cod,  for  instance,  the  sands  thrown  ashore  by  the  sea 
are  driven  by  the  winds  inland,  and  thus  advance  upon  the  cultivated 
lands,  burying  them  and  destroying  their  fertility.  The  sands  from 
the  beach  on  the  Pacific  coast  near  San  Francisco  are  driven  inland 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  are  now  regularly  encroaching  upon  the  better 
soiL  Large  areas  of  the  fertile  allnvial  soil  of  Egypt,  together  with  their 
cities  and  monuments,  have  been  buried  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
Sahara  Desert  The  same  phenomena  are  observed  on  various  parte  of  the 
coast  of  France,  Holland,  and  England.  The  rate  of  advance  has  been 
measured  in  some  instances.  Thus  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  it  is  said  to 
advance  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  a  century  ;  at  Cape  Finisterre, 
according  to  Ansted,  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  miles  per  century,  or  660 
yards  per  annum.  The  Dunes  of  England  and  Scotland  arc  such  barrens 
of  drifting  sand.  Hills  may  be  formed  in  this  manner  thirty  to  forty 
feet  in  height.  In  the  nearly  rainless  regions  of  the  interior  of  our  con- 
tinent, high  winds,  laden  with  sand  and  gravel,  are  a  powerful  agent  in 
soulptniing  the  rooks  into  the  fantastic  forms  so  often  found  there.' 
'  Id  the  Htfrthem  SUIm,  Ib  th«  ngloa  of  the  Drift,  DMrl;  aU  the  toil  bu  been  ebifted. 
■  CHlbert, "  n.  &  Oeogr^hlckl  Snireji  "—Lt.  Wheeler  In  charge,  Tol.  iU.,  Oeologr,  p.  82. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

AQUEOUS    AQENCIE8. 

The  agencies  of  water  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical.  The 
mechaDical  agencies  of  water  may  be  treated  under  the  threefold  aspect 
of  eroHariy  transportation^  and  sedimentary  deposit  We  will  consider 
them  under  the  heads  of  Rivers^  Oceans^  and  Ice.  Under  chemical 
agencies  we  will  consider  the  phenomena  of  chemical  deposits  in 
Springs  and  Lakes. 


AqueooB  agencies. 


Rivera Erosion,  Transportation,  Deposit 

Mechanical.  ^  Ocean **  **  " 

Ice "  **  ** 

ChemicaL     i  Springs .'  Deposit  in. 

unenucau     ^  j^^j^^ „       ^^ 


Section  1. — Riyebs. 

Under  the  head  of  river  agencies  we  include  all  the  effects  of  cir- 
culating metecric  water  from  the  time  it  falls  as  rain  until  it  reaches 
the  ocean :  L  e.,  all  the  effects  of  Rain  and  Rivers. 

"Water,  in  the  form  of  vapor,  fogs,  or  rain,  percolating  through  the 
earth,  slowly  disintegrates  the  hardest  rocks.  Much  of  these  percolat- 
ing waters,  after  accomplishing  the  work  of  soil-making,  already  treated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  reappears  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springs, 
and  gives  rise  to  streamlets.  A  large  portion  of  rain-water,  however, 
never  soaks  into  the  earth,  but  runs  off  the  surface,  forming  riUsy  which 
by  erosion  produce  yMrro«^*.  The  uniting  rills  form  rivulets^  which  exca- 
vate guUies.  The  rivulets,  uniting  with  one  another  and  with  the 
streamlets  issuing  from  springs,  form  torrents j  which  in  their  course 
excavate  ravines^  gorges^  and  caflons.  The  uniting  torrents,  finally  issu- 
ing from  their  mountain-home  upon  the  plains,  form  great  rivers^  which 
deposit  their  freight  partly  in  their  course  and  partly  in  the  sea.  Such 
is  a  condensed  history  of  rain-water  on  its  way  to  the  ocean  whence  it 
came.     Our  object  is  to  study  this  history  in  more  detail. 

JSrosion  of  Rain  and  Rivers. 

The  whole  amount  of  water  falling  on  any  land-surface  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  1.  That  which  rushes  immediately  off  the 
8ur£EU^,  and  causes  the  floods  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  smaller 
streams;  2.  That  which  sinks  into  the  earth,  and,  after  doing  its 
chemical  work  of  soil-making,  reappears  as  springs,  and  forms  the  regu- 
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lar  supply  of  streams  and  rivers  ;  and,  3.  That  which  reaches  the  sea 
wholly  by  subterranean  channels.  Of  these,  the  first  two  are  the  grand 
erosive  agents,  and  these  only  concern  us  at  present.  Of  these,  the  for- 
mer predominate  in  proportion  as  the  land-surface  is  bare  ;  the  latter  in 
proportion  as  it  is  covered  with  vegetation. 

Hydrographioal  Basin. — An  hydrographical  basin  of  a  river,  lake, 
or  gulf,  is  the  whole  area  of  land  the  rainfall  of  which  drains  into  that 
river,  lake,  or  gulf.  Thus  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi 
River  is  the  whole  area  drained  by  that  river.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  and  west  by  the  Alleghany  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  on  the 
north  by  a  low  ridge  running  from  Lake  Superior  westward.  The 
whole  area  of  continents,  with  the  exception  of  rainless  deserts,  may  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  hydrographical  basins.  The  ridge  which  sepa- 
rates contiguous  basins  is  called  a  watershed.  It  is  evident  that  every 
portion  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  rainless  tracts  already 
mentioned,  is  subject  to  the  erosive  agency  of  water,  and  is  being  worn 
away  and  carried  into  the  sea.  There  have  been  various  attempts  to 
estimate  the  rate  of  this  general  erosion. 

Rate  of  Erosion^of  Contilients. — ^This  is  usually  estimated  as  follows : 
Some  great  river,  such  as  the  Mississippi,  is  taken  as  the  subject  of 
experiment.  By  accurate  measurement  during  every  portion  of  the 
i/earj  the  average  amount  of  wat^r  discharged  into  the  sea  per  second, 
per  hour,  per  day,  per  year,  is  determined.  This  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty,  as  it  involves  the  previous  determination  of  the  average  cross* 
section  of  the  river  and  the  average  velocity  of  the  current.  The  aver- 
age cross-section  X  average  velocity  =  the  average  discharge  per  sec- 
ond :  from  which  may  be  easily  obtained  the  annual  discharge.  Next, 
by  experiment  during  every  month  of  the  year,  the  average  quantity  of 
mud  contained  in  a  given  quantity  of  water  is  also  determined.  By  an 
easy  calculation  this  gives  us  the  annual  discharge  of  mud,  or  the  whole 
quantity  of  insoluble  matter  removed  from  the  hydrographical  basin  in 
one  year.  This  amount,  divided  by  the  area  of  the  river-basin,  will  give 
the  average  thickness  of  the  layer  of  insoluble  matter  removed  from  the 
basin  in  one  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  soluble  matters,  which 
are  about  ^  as  much  as  the  insoluble. 

Estimates  of  this  kind  have  been  made  for  two  great  rivers,  viz., 
the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi.  The  whole  amount  of  sediment 
annually  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  Ganges  has  been  estimated  as 
6,368,000,000  cubic  feet.  This  amount,  spread  over  the  whole  basin  of 
the  Ganges  (400,000  square  miles),  would  make  a  layer  jt^  of  a  foot 
thick.  The  Ganges,  therefore,  erodes  its  basin  one  foot  in  1,751  years.* 
The  area  of  the  Mississippi  Basin  is  1,244,000  square  miles.  The 
annual  discharge  of  sediment,  according  to  the  recent  and  accurate 

*  PhUatophicai  Ma^axine,  vol.  v.,  p.  261. 
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experiments  of  Humphrey,  and  Abbot,  is  7,471,411,200  cubic  feet,  a 
mass  sufficient  to  cover  an  area  of  one  square  mOe,  268  feet  deep/  This 
spread  over  the  whole  basin  would  cover  it  j^Vir  ^^  *  ^^^^*  Therefore, 
this  river  removes  from  its  basin  a  thickness  of  one  foot  in  4,640  years. 
The  cause  of  the  great  difference  in  favor  of  the  Ganges  is,  that  this 
river  is  situated  in  a  country  subject  to  very  great  annual  fall  of  water, 
the  whole  of  which  falls  during  a  rainy  season  of  six  months.  The  rains 
are  therefore  very  heavy,  and  the  floods  and  consequent  erosion  pro- 
portionately great.  The  erosive  power  of  this  river  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  great  slope  of  the  basin,  as  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  Him- 
alaya, the  highest  mountains  in  the  world. 

Now,  since  continents  may  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  hydrographi- 
oal  basins,  the  average  rate  of  their  erosion  may  be  determined  either  by 
making  similar  experiments  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  world,  or,  since  this 
is  impracticable,  by  taking  some  river  as  an  average.  We  believe  the 
Mississippi  is  much  nearer  an  average  river  than  the  Ganges.  It  can 
hardly  be  less  than  the  average,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth 
— ^as  rainless  deserts — is  not  subject  to  any  erosion.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  surface  of  continents  is  eroded  at  a  rate  not 
exceeding  one  foot  in  4,640  years.  For  convenience,  we  will  call  it  one 
foot  in  5,000  years.  We  will  use  this  estimate  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  the  actual  erosion  which  has  occurred  in  geological  times. 

Law  of  Variation  of  Erosiye  Power. — The  erosive  power  of  water,  or 

its  power  of  overcoming  cohesion,  varies  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
of  the  current  (p  a  v*).  The  velocity  depends  upon  the  slope  of  the 
bed,  the  depth  of  the  water,  and  many  other  circumstances,  so  numerous 
and  complicated  that  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  any 
simple  law.  The  angle  of  slope,  however,  is  evidently  the  most  im- 
portant circumstance  which  controls  velocity,  and  therefore  erosive 
power.  In  the  upper  portions  of  great  rivers,  like  the  Mississippi,  the 
erosion  is  very  great ;  while  in  the  plains  near  the  mouth  there  may  be 
no  erosion,  but,  on  the  contrary,  sedimentary  deposit.  The  high  lands 
therefore,  especially  mountain-chains,  are  the  great  theatres  of  erosion. 
The  general  effect  oi  erosion  is  leveling.  If  unopposed,  the  final  effect 
would  be  to  cut  down  all  lands  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  an  average 
rate  of  about  one  foot  in  5,000  years.  But  the  immediate  local 
effect  is  to  increase  the  inequalities  of  land-surface,  deepening  the  fur- 
rows, gullies,  and  gorges,  and  increasing  the  intervening  ridges  and 
peaks.  The  effect,  therefore,  is  like  that  of  a  graver's  tool,  constantly 
cutting  at  every  elevation,  but  making  trenches  at  every  stroke. 

Thus  land-surfaces  everywhere,  especially  in  mountain-regions,  are 
cut  away  by  a  process  of  sculpturing,  and  the  debris  carried  to  the  low- 
lands and  to  the  sea.     The  smaller  lines  and  more  delicate  touches  are 
1  Hamphrej  and  Abbot,  "Report  on  MUsissippi  River/'  pp.  148-150. 
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due  to  raiUy  the  deeper  trenches  or  heavier  chiselings  to  rivers  prop- 
er. The  effects  of  the  former  are  more  genercU  and  far  greater  in  the 
aggregate,  but  the  effects  of  the  latter  are  far  more  conspicuous.  It  is 
only  under  certain  conditions  that  rain-sculpture  becomes  conspicuous. 
These  conditions  seem  to  be  a  bare  soil  and  absence  of  frost.  Beautiful 
examples  are  found  in  the  arid  regions  of  Southern  Utah. 

We  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  more  conspicuous  effects  of  water 
concentrated  in  river-channels. 

Examples  of  Gseat  Esosion  now  going  on  :  Watbbfalls. 

The  erosive  power  of  water  is  most  easily  studied  in  ravines,  gorges, 
cafions,  and  especially  in  great  waterfalls.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  Niagara. 

Niagara:   General  Description. — The  plateau  on  which  stands 

Lake  Erie  (P  JV,  Fig.  6)  is  elevated  about  300   feet  above  that  of 


Fio.  d.— Ideal  Lnngitudlnal  Beotion  through  Nlagmn  Klver  fhnn  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario. 

Lake  Ontario,  and  is  terminated  abruptly  by  an  escarpment  about 
800  feet  high  (P).  EVom  this  point  a  narrow  gorge  with  nearly 
perpendicular  sides,  and  200  to  300  feet  deep,  runs  backward  through 
the  higher  or  Erie  plateau  as  far  as  the  falls  {N),  The  Niagara 
River  runs  out  of  Lake  Erie  and  upon  the  Erie  plateau  as  far  as 
the  falls,  then  pitches  167  feet  perpendicularly,  and  then  runs  in  the 
gorge  for  seven  miles  to  Queenstown  (  §),  where  it  emerges  on  the  On- 
tario plateau.  Long  observation  has  proved  that  the  position  of  the 
fall  is  not  stationary,  but  slowly  recedes  at  a  rate  which  has  been  vari- 
ously estimated  from  one  to  three  feet  per  annum.  The  process  of  re- 
cession has  been  carefully  observed,  and  the  reason  why  it  maintains  its 
perpendicularity  is  very  clear.  The  surface-rock  of  Erie  plateau  is  a 
firm  limestone  (a).  Beneath  this  is  a  softer  shale  (6).  This  softer  rock 
is  rapidly  eroded  by  the  force  of  the  falling  water,  and  leaves  the  harder 
limestone  projecting  as  table-rocks.  From  time  to  time  these  project- 
ing tables  are  loosened  and  fall  into  the  chasm  below.  This  process  is 
fiacilitated  by  the  joint  structure  spoken  of  on  page  5. 

Recession  of  the  Falls. — Now,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  fall  was  originally  situated  at  Queenstown,  the  river  falling  over 
the  escarpment  at  that  place,  and  that  it  has  worked  its  way  backward 
seven  miles  to  its  present  position  by  the  process  we  have  just  described. 
These  reasons  are  as  follows:  1.  The  general  configuration  of  the  country 
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as  already  described  forcibly  suggests  such  an  explanation  to  the  most 
casual  observer.  2.  A  closer  examination  confirms  it  by  showing  that  the 
gorge  is  truly  a  vaUey  oferasiorij  since  the  strata  on  the  two  sides  cor- 
respond accurately  {see  Fig.  7).  3.  As  already  seen,  the  falls  have 
receded  in  historic  times  at  a  rate,  according  to  Mr.  Lyell,  of  about  one 
foot  a  year.  The  portion  of  the  gorge  thus  formed  imder  our  eyes  does 
not  dififer  in  any  essential  respect  from  other  portions  farther  down  the 
stream.  The  evidence  thus  far  is  not  perfectly  conclusive  that  the  gorge 
was  formed  by  tiiepreaerU  river  during  the  present  geologic  epochs  since 
the  gorge  may  have  been  eroded  during  a  previous  epoch,  and  the  pres- 
ent river  found  it,  appropriated  it  as  its  channel,  and  continued  to  ex- 
tend it.  But  (4.)  certain  stratified  deposits  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
Lyell  and  others  on  the  upper  margin  of  the  ravine,  containing  shells, 
all  of  which  are  identical  with  the  shells  now  living  in  Niagara  River. 
On  the  margins  of  all  rivers  we  find  stratified  deposits  of  mud  and  sand 
containing  dead  shell.  The  stratified  deposits  found  by  Mr.  Lyell  were 
such  mud-banks  of  the  Niagara  River  before  the  falls  had  receded  so 
far,  and  therefore  when  the  river  still  ran  on  the  Erie  plateau  at  this 
point.    This  is  well  seen  in  the  subjoined  figure,  representing  an  ideal 
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Fia.  7.— Ideal  Section,  acroaa  ChBsm  below  the  Falls. 

cross-section  of  the  gorge  below  the  falls.  The  dotted  lines  represent 
the  former  bed  and  level  of  the  river ;  a  a  represent  the  banks  of  strati- 
fied mud  left  on  the  margin  of  the  gorge,  as  the  river  eroded  its  bed 
down  to  its  present  level. 

Othsr  Falls. — The  evidence  is  completed  by  examination  of  other 
great  falls.  In  almost  all  perpendicular  falls  we  find  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  strata  followed  by  similar  results.  The  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
in  the  Mississippi  River,  are  a  very  beautiful  illustration.  Here  we  find 
a  configuration  of  surface  very  similar  to  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Niagara.  Above  the  falls  the  Mississippi  River  runs  on  a  plateau  which 
terminates  abruptly  at  the  mouth  of  Minnesota  River  by  an  escarpment 
some  fifty  feet  high.  From  this  escarpment,  backward  through  the 
upper  plateau,  runs  a  gorge  with  perpendicular  sides  fifty  feet  high  for 
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ten  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  falls.  The  river  above  the  falls  runs  on  a 
hardy  Silurian  limestone  rock,  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness.  Beneath 
this  is  a  white  sandstone,  so  soft  that  it  can  be  easily  excavated  with 
the  fingers.  This  sandstone  forms  the  walls  of  the  gorge  as  far  as  the 
escarpment  The  recession  of  the  falls  by  the  undermining  and  falling 
of  the  limestone  is  even  more  evident  than  at  Niagara.  Tributaries 
running  into  the  Mississippi  just  below  the  falls  are,  of  course,  precipi- 
tated over  the  margin  of  the  gorge.  Here,  therefore,  the  same  condi- 
tions are  repeated,  and  hence  are  formed  subordinate  gorges,  headed  by 
perpendicular  falls.  Such  are  the  falls  and  gorge  of  Little  River  (Min- 
nehaha), which  runs  into  the  Mississippi  about  three  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River. 

Another  admirable  illustration  of  the  conditions  under  which  per- 
pendicular falls  recede  is  found  in  the  falls  of  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  Columbia  River  where  the  great  river  breaks  through  the  Cascade 
Range.  The  Columbia  River  gorge  is  2,500  to  3,000  feet  deep.  The 
walls  consist  of  columnar  basalt  underlaid  near  the  water-level  by  a 
softer  conglomerate.  Every  tributary  at  this  point  emerges  from  a  deep 
gorge,  headed  two  or  three  miles  back  by  a  perpendicular  wall,  over  which 
is  precipitated  the  water  of  the  tributary  as  a  fall  200  to  300  feet  high. 
The  falling  water  erodes  the  softer  conglomerate,  undermines  the  ver- 
tical-columned basalt,  which  tumbles  into  the  stream  and  is  carried 
away ;  and  thus  the  fall  has  worked  back  in  each  case  about  two  or  three 
miles  to  its  present  position.^  All  of  this  has  taken  place  during  the 
present  geological  epoch.' 

The  wonderful  falls  of  the  Yosemite  Valley,  of  which  there  are  six 
in  a  radius  of  five  miles,  one  of  them  1,600  feet,  three  600  to  700  feet, 
and  two  over  400  feet  high,  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  law  given 
above.  Their  perpendicularity  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  compara- 
tive recency  of  the  evacuation  of  the  valley  by  an  ancient  glacier,  and 
therefore  the  shortness  of  the  time  during  which  the  rivers  have  been 
falling,  combined  with  the  hardness  of  the  granite  rocks.  The  Yo- 
semite gorge  was  not  made  by  the  present  rivers. 

Time  necessary  to  excavate  Niagara  Gorge.— All  attempts  to  esti- 
mate accurately  the  time  consumed  in  excavating  Niagara  gorge  must 
be  unreliable,  since  we  do  not  yet  know  the  circumstances  which  con- 
trolled the  rate  of  recession  at  different  stages  of  its  progress.  Among 
these  circumstances,  the  most  important  are  the  volume  of  water,  and 
especially  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  the  manner  in  which  hard  and 

'  Gilbert  has  shown  (American  Journal^  August,  1876)  that  comparative  freedom 
from  detritus  is  another  condition  of  the  formatioD  of  perpendicular  waterfalls.  In  mud- 
dy rivers  commencing  iuequalitics  are  filled  up  by  sediment,  and  waterfalls  cannot  be 
formed. 

•  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Ari^  1874,  vol  vii.,  pp.  167,  259. 
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soft  are  superposed.  The  present  position  of  the  falls  is  apparently 
favorable  for  rapid  recession.  Mr.  Lyell  thinks,  from  personal  observa- 
tion, that  the  average  rate  could  not  have  been  more  than  one  foot  per 
annum,  and  probably  much  less.  At  this  rate,  it  would  require  about 
36,000  years.  But,  whether  more  or  less  than  this  amount,  this  period 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  age  of  the  earth.  The  work  of  exca- 
vating the  Niagara  chasm  belongs  to  the  present  epoch,  and  the  time 
is  absolutely  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  inconceivable  ages  of 
which  we  will  speak  in  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  work.  The  falls 
of  St.  Anthony  recedes  about  five  feet  per  annum,  and  has  made  its 
gorge  in  about  8,000  years  (Winchell). 

Rayines,  Gorges,  Caflons. — We  have  already  seen  (page  11)  that 
ravines,  gorges,  etc.,  are  everywhere  produced  in  mountain-regions  by 
the  regular  operation  of  erosive  agents.  Nowhere  are  examples  more 
abundant  or  more  conspicuous  than  in  our  own  country,  and  especially 
in  the  Western  portion.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  gorges  of  the  Fraser  and  of  the  Columbia  Rivers,  fifty  miles  long 
and  several  thousand  feet  deep ;  those  of  the  North  and  South  Forks 
of  the  American  River,  2,000  to  3,000  feet  deep  in  solid  slate;  the  canon 
of  the  Tuolumne  River  with  its  Hetchhetchy  Valley ;  the  cafion  of  the 
Merced^  with  its  Yosemite  Valley,  with  nearly  vertical  granite  dififs, 
3,000  to  nearly  5,000  feet  high ;  and,  deepest  of  all,  the  grand  cafion 
of  King*  9  River,  3,000  to  7,000  feet  deep,  in  hard  granite. 

Some  of  these  great  cafions  have  been  forming  ever  since  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Sierra  Range — i.  e.,  since  the  Jurassic  period.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  in  some  of  them  the  erosive  agents  have  been  assisted  by 
antecedent  igneous  agencies,  producing  fissures,  which  have  been  en- 
larged and  deepened  by  water  and  by  ice.  But  there  are  some,  at  least, 
which  may  be  proved  to  have  been  produced  wholly  by  erosion,  and 
that  during  the  present  or  at  least  during  very  recent  geological  times. 
We  refer  especially  to  those  which  have  been  cut  through  lava-streams. 

In  Middle  and  Northern  California  are  found  lava-streams  which 
have  fiowed  from  the  crest  of  the  Sierra.  By  means  of  the  strata  on 
which  they  lie,  these  streams  are  known  to  have  flowed  after  the  end  of 
the  Tertiary  period.     Yet  the  present  rivers  have  since  that  time  cut 


Fro.  a— Lav»-8tream  cat  thronirb  by  Rivers :  a  a,  Basalt ;  b  b.  Volcanic  Ashes;  o  c,  Tertiarj;  d  d. 

Cretaceous  £ocks.    (From  Whltnej.) 

great  cafions  through  the  lava  and  into  the  underlying  rock,  in  some 
cases  at  least  2,000  feet  deep.     Such  facts  impress  us  with  thft  immen- 


But  n'fii\\Mt:  in  this  ctumxrj,  or  id  tbe  world,  are  the  phei 
iMti'itm  <!iihittit<;'l  im  m  gniul  b  acftle,  kikI  nowhere  are  they  so  obTioosly 
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the  result  of  pure  erosion,  as  in  the  region  of  the  Grand  Plateau  of  Utah, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Colorado.  This  plateau  is  elevated  7,000 
to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  composed  entirely  of  nearly  horizontal 
strata,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  geological  series  from  the  Tertiary 
downward.  Through  this  series  all  the  streams  have  cut  their  way 
downward,  formiog  narrow  cafions  with  almost  perpendicular  walls  sev- 
eral thouaand  feet  deep,  so  that  in  many  parts  we  have  the  sinp;ular 
phenomenon  of  a  whole  rivei^system  running  almost  hidden  far  below 
the  Buriaoe  of  the  country,  and  rendering  the  country  entirely  impass- 
able in  certain  directions  (nee  Frontispiece).  Nor  is  the  erosion  confined 
to  cafions ;  for  the  rain-erosion  has  been  so  thorough  and  general  that 
much  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  plateau  has  been  wholly  carried  away, 
leaving  only  isolated  turreta  (buttes)  or  isolated  level  tables  with  cliff- 
like  walls  {meeaa)  to  indicate  their  original  height.  All  these  facta  are 
well  shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  explanation  of  these  deep  and  narrow 
caQona  ia  probably  to  be  found  in  the  predominance  of  stream-erosion 
over  general  disintegration  and  rain-erosion,  which  is  characteristic  of 
an  arid  climate  (Gilbert). 

Chief  among  these  cafions  is  the  Gra 
CaRon  of  the  Colorado,  300  miles  long  ; 
and  3,000  to  6,^00  feet  deep,  forming  the  : 
grandest  natural  geological  section  known. 
Into  this  the  tributaries  enter  by  side-ca- 
fions  of  nearly  equal  depth,  and  often  of 
sxtreme  narrowness.      Fig.  11  represents  - 
Me  natural  proportions  of  such  a  cafion. 

Time. — These  remarkable  cafions  have  | 
evidently  been  cut  wholly  by  the  streams 
which  now  oocopy  them,  and  which  i 
still  continuing  the  work.    The  work,  prob-  : 
ablyoommenced  in  the  early  Tertiary  with  ; 
the  emergence  of  this  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent, became  more  rapid  in  the  latter  \ 
portion  of  the  Tertiary  with  the  great  ele-  \ 
vation  of  the  plateau,  and  has  continued  ; 
to  the  present  time.     Thus,  causes  now  ii 
operation    are  identified  with  geological  j 


la  the  Appalachian  chain  gorges  and 
valleys  of  erosion  are  abundant,  but  the 
evidences  of  present  action  are  less  ob- 
tIous,  and  therefore  we  defer  their  treat-  ^^ 
roent  to  Part  II.,  for  we  are  now  discuss- 
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the  more  remarkable  narrow  gorges  in  this  region,  we  may  mention, 
in  passing,  the  TaUulah  River  gorge,  several  miles  long  and  nearly 
1,000  feet  deep,  in  Rabun  Count}',  Greorgia,  and  the  gorge  of  the  French 
Sroad  in  North  Carolina.  The  general  effects  of  erosion  will  be  more 
fully  treated  under  '^  Mountain  Sculpture  "  (page  255). 

7}ran8portation  and  Distribution  of  Sediments. 

The  specific  gravity  of  most  rocks  is  about  2.5.  Immersed  in  water, 
they,  therefore,  lose  nearly  half  their  weight.  This  fact  greatly  in- 
creases the  transporting  power  of  water.  The  actual  transporting 
power  of  water  is  determined  partly  by  experiment  and  partly  by  reason- 
ing on  the  general  laws  of  force.  By  experiment  we  determine  the 
transporting  power  under  a  given  set  of  circumstances  :  by  general  rea- 
soning we  determine  its  law  of  variation,  and  apply  the  data  given  by 
experiment  to  every  possible  case. 

Experiments. — It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  a  current, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  three  inches  per  second,  will  take  up  and  carry 
along  fine  day  ;  moving  six  inches  per  second,  will  CAvryfine  sand ; 
eight  inches  per  second,  coarse  sandy  the  size  of  linseed ;  twelve  inches, 
gravel ;  twenty-four  inches,  pebbles ;  three  feet,  angular  stones  of  the 
size  of  a  hen's-egg.^  It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
carrying-power  increases  much  more  rapidly  than  the  velocity.  For 
instance,  a  current  of  twelve  inches  per  second  carries  gravel,  while  a 
current  of  three  feet  per  second,  only  three  times  greater  velocity, 
carries  stones  many  hundred  times  as  large  as  grains  of  gravel.  Let  us 
investigate  the  law. 

Law  of  Variatton. — If  the  surface  of  the  obstacle  is  constant,  the 
force  of  running  water  varies  as  the  velocity  squared :  jf  «  v'  (1).  This 
may  be  easily  proved.  Suppose  we  have  an  obstacle  like  the  pier  of  a 
bridge,  standing  in  water  running  with  any  given  velocity.  Now, 
if  from  any  cause  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  doubled^  since  mo- 
mentum or  force  is  equal  to  quantity  of  matter  multiplied  by  velocity 
(M  =  Q  X  V)y  the  force  of  the  current  will  be  quadrujoledy  for  there 
will  be  double  the  quantity  of  water  striking  the  pier  in  a  given  time 
with  double  the  velocity.  If  the  velocity  of  the  current  be  trebled,  there 
will  be  three  times  the  quantity  of  matter  striking  with  three  times  the 
velocity,  and  the  force  will  be  increased  nine  times.  If  the  velocity  be 
quadrupled,  the  force  is  increased  sixteen  times,  and  so  on. 

Next,  if  the  velocity  of  the  current  remains  constant,  while  the  size 
of  the  opposing  obstacle  varies,  then  evidently  the  force  of  the  current 
will  vary  as  the  opposing  surface :  if  the  opposing  surface  is  doubled, 
the  force  is  doubled ;  if  trebled,  the  force  is  trebled,  etc.  But  in  similar 
figures,  surfaces  vary  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Therefore,  in  this 
case,  force  varies  as  diameter  squared:  f^ccd*  (2).     Therefore,  when 

^  Page's  **  Geology,*'  p.  28— Rankine. 
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both  the  velcKut;  of  the  current  and  the  size  of  the  etone  or  other 
obstacle  vary,  then  the  force  Taries  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
of  the  current  multiplied  hj  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  stone : 
Fav'  x<r  (3). 

This  last  equation  gives  the  law  of  variation  of  the  momng  force. 
But  the  resistance  to  be  overcome,  or  the  KeigfU  of  the  stone,  varies 
as  the  cube  of  the  diameters:  TF  a  (i*.     We  have,  therefore,  both  the 

law  of  the  movingforce  and  the  law  of  theresistance:    J  ™"     _ 

Now  the  case  we  wish  to  consider  is  tliat  in  which  the  current  te  juit 
able  to  move  the  stone,  or  when  Fee  W.  In  this  case  d*  «  v*  X  <P, 
OT  d  <x  v'.  Substituting,  in  the  third  equation,  for  d  its  value, 
F<x  tf*  X  w'  =  «'.  We  place  these  equations  together,  so  that  they 
may  be  better  understood  : 

When  surface  =  oonstant                       .     /  «  o'  (1) 
"When  velocity  =  constant .  /'  a  rf"  (2) 

When  both  vary F<xv'xd'(S) 


Wad* 


And  when  WccF,then. 

Dividing  by  (P d  tx 

Sabstitnting  in  8 Fix 

Or i^'oc 


That  is,  the  transporting  power  of  a  current  varies  as  the  sixth  power 
of  the  velocity.  This  seems  so  extraordinary  a  result  that,  before  ac- 
cepting it,  we  will  try  to  make  it  still  clearer  by  an  example. 

Let  a  (Fig,  13)  represent  a  cubic  inch  of  stone,  which  a  current  of 
a  certain  velocity  will  just  move.  Now,  the 
proposition  is  that,  if  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent be  doubled,  it  will  move  the  stone  b, 
sixty-four  times  as  large.  That  it  would  do  h 
so  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  oppos- 
ing surface  of  b  is  sixteen  times  as  great  as 
that  of  a,  and  the  moving  force  would  be 
increased  sixteen  times  from  this  cause.  But 
the  velocity  being  double,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  the  force  against  every  square  inch  of 
b  will  be  four  times  that  against  a,  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  force  from  these  two 
causes  would  be  16  X  4  =  64  times  as  great.  But  the  weight  is  also 
sixty-four  times  as  great;  therefore,  the  current  would  be  just  able  to 
more  it.  We  may  accept  it,  therefore,  as  a  law,  that  the  transporting 
power  varies  as  the  sixth  power  of  the  velocity.  If  the  velocity,  there- 
fore, be  increased  ten  times,  the  transporting  power  is  increased  1,000,- 
000  times. 


Fn.  13. 


\ 
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We  have  seen  that  a  current  running  three  feet  per  second,  or  about 
two  miles  per  hour,  will  move  fragments  of  stone  of  the  size  of  a  hen's- 
eggy  or  about  three  ounces*  weight.  It  follows  from  the  above  law  that 
a  current  of  ten  miles  an  hour  will  bear  fragments  of  one  and  a  half 
ton,  and  a  torrent  of  twenty  miles  an  hour  will  carry  fragments  of  100 
tons'  weight.  We  can  thus  easily  understand  the  destructive  effects  of 
mountain-torrents  when  swollen  by  floods. 

The  transporting  power  of  water  must  not  be  confounded  with  its 
erosive  power.  The  resistance  to  be  overcome  in  the  one  case  is  weighty 
in  the  other  cohesion  ;  the  latter  varies  as  the  square^  the  former  as  the 
sixth  power  of  the  velocity.  In  many  cases  of  removal  of  slightly  coher- 
ing material  the  resistance  is  a  mixture  of  these  two  resistances,  and  the 
power  of  removing  material  will  vary  at  some  rate  between  v'  and  «*. 

There  are  certain  corollaries  which  follow  from  the  above  law: 

A.  If  a  current  bearing  sediment  have  its  velocity  checked  by  any 
cause,  even  in  a  slight  degree,  a  comparatively  large  portion  of  the  sedi- 
ment is  immediately  deposited.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  velocity 
of  a  current  be  increased  by  any  cause,  in  never  so  small  a  degree,  it 
will  again  take  up  and  carry  on  materials  which  it  had  deposited ;  in 
other  words,  it  will  erode  its  bed  and  banks ;  and  these  effects  are  sur- 
prisingly large  on  account  of  the  great  change  in  erosive  and  transport- 
ing power,  with  even  slight  changes  of  velocity. 

B.  Water,  whether  still  or  running,  has  a  wonderful  power  of  sorting 
materials.  If  heterogeneous  material,  such  as  ordinary  earth,  consisting 
of  grains  of  all  sizes,  from  pebbles  to  the  finest  clay,  be  thrown  into 
BtUl  voater^  the  coarse  material  sinks  first  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the  next 
finer,  and  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  finest  clay,  falling  last,  covers 
the  whole.  In  running  water  the  same  sorting  takes  place  even  more 
perfectly,  only  the  different  kinds  of  materials  are  not  dropped  upon  one 
another,  but  successively  farther  and  farther  down  the  stream  in  the 
order  of  their  fineness.  This  property  we  will  call  the  sorting  power  of 
water.  Advantage  is  often  taken  of  this  property  in  the  arts  to  separate 
materials  of  different  sizes  or  specific  gravities.  By  this  means  grains 
of  gold  are  separated  from  the  gravel  with  which  it  is  mingled,  and 
emery  or  other  powders  are  separated  into  various  degrees  of  fineness. 

We  will  now  apply  the  foregoing  simple  principles  in  the  explana- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena  of  currents. 

1. — Stratification. 

We  have  seen  that  heterogeneous  material  thrown  into  still  water 
is  completely  sorted.  This  is  not  stratification,  since  the  various  degrees 
of  fineness  graduate  insensibly  into  one  another.  But  if  we  repeat  the 
experiment,  the  coarsest  material  will  fall  upon  the  finest  of  the  previ- 
ous experiment,  and  then  graduate  similarly  upward.   If  we  examine  the 
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deposit  thus  made,  we  observe  a  distinct  line  of  junction  between  the 
first  and  the  second  deposit.  This  is  stratification^  or  lamination.  For 
every  repetition  of  the  experiment  a  distinct  lamina  is  formed.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  to  produce  stratification  two  conditions  are 
necessary,  namely :  1.  An  heterogeneous  material ;  and,  2.  An  inter- 
mittently-acting cause.  Now,  these  two  conditions  are  always  present 
in  Nature  where  sediments  are  depositing.  Into  every  body  of  BtiU 
watery  as  a  lake  or  sea,  rivers  bring  heterogeneous  material  torn  from  the 
land ;  but  this  process  is  not  equable,  being  increased  in  the  case  of 
small  streams  by  every  rain,  and  in  large  rivers  by  the  annual  floods. 
Therefore,  sedimentary  deposits  in  still  water  are  always  stratified* 

In  running  water  the  case  is  somewhat  different.  If  the  stream  runs 
with  a  velocity  at  all  times  the  same,  then  with  every  repetition  of  the 
foregoing  experiment  the  same  kind  of  material  falls  on  the  same 
spot — ^gravel  on  gravel,  sand  on  sand,  and  mud  on  mud—rand  there  will 
be  no  stratification.  In  running  water,  therefore,  another  condition  is 
necessary,  namely,  a  variable  current  For,  when  the  velocity  increases, 
coarser  material  will  be  carried  and  deposited  where  finer  was  previ- 
ously deposited ;  when  the  velocity  decreases,  finer  wUl  be  deposited  on 
coarser,  and  very  perfect  stratification  is  the  result  Now,  these  three 
conditions  are  always  present  in  every  natural  current.  The  velocity 
of  every  river-current  varies  not  only  very  greatly  in  different  portions 
of  the  year,  as  in  seasons  of  low  water  and  seasons  of  flood,  but  also 
(from  the  constant  shifting  of  the  subordinate  currents  of  the  stream) 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour,  and  even  from  moment  to  moment. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  deposits  in  running  water  are  also  always 
stratified.  Sometimes  extreme  beauty  and  distinctness  of  stratificaticm  in 
the  deposits  of  large  rivers  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  different  branches 
flood  at  different  seasons,  and  bring  down  differently-colored  sediments. 

We  may,  therefore,  announce  it  as  a  law,  that  all  sedimentary  dfe- 
posits  are  stratified;  and,  conversely,  that  all  stratified  masses  in  which 
the  stratification  is  the  result  of  sorted  material  are  sedimentary  in 
their  origin.    Upon  this  law  is  founded  almost  all  geological  reasoning. 

2. —  Winding  Course  of  Rivers 

The  winding  course  of  rivers  is  due  partly  to  erosion,  and  partly  to 
sedimentary  deposit.  It  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  easily  studied 
in  rivers  which  run  through  extensive  alluvial  deposit.  If  the  channel 
of  such  a  river  be  made  perfectly  straight  by  artificial  means,  very  soon 
some  portion  of  the  bank  a  little  softer  than  the  rest  will  be  excavated ; 
this  will  reflect  the  current  obliquely  across  to  the  other  side,  which 
will  become  similarly  excavated.  Thus  the  current  is  reflected  from 
side  to  side,  increasing  the  excavations.  In  the  mean  time,  while  ero- 
sion is  progressing  on  the  outer  side  of  the  curves,  because  the  current 
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U  Bff  iftest  there,  deposit  is  taking  place  on  the  inner  side,  because  there 
the  current  is  slotreat ;  thus,  while  the  outer  curve  extends  hj  erosion, 
the  inner  curve  extends,pari pattu,  by  deposit  (Fig. 
13),  and  the  winding  continues  to  increase,  until, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  contiguous  curves 
on  the  same  side  run  into  each  other,  as  nt  a  b, 
and  the  curve  c  on  the  other  side  is  thrown  out 
and  silted  up.  Thus  are  formed  the  crescentic 
lakes,  or  lagoont  {I  /),  so  common  in  the  swamps 
of  great  rivers.  They  are  abundant  in  the  swampe 
of  all  the  Gulf  rivers,  especially  the  Mississippi. 
They  are  old  beds  of  the  river,  thrown  out  and 
silted  up  in  the  manner  indicated  above. 

3.— Flood-Plain  Depotits. 
All  great  riven  annually  flood  portions  of  level 
land  near  their  mouths,  and  cover  tbem  with  sedi- 
mentary deposits.  The  whole  area  thus  flooded 
is  called  ih.B  Jtood-platn.  These  flood-plains  are 
very  extensive,  and  the  deposits  very  large,  in  the 
case  of  rivers  rising  in  lofty  mountains  and  flow- 
ing in  the  lower  portion  of  their  course  through 
extensive  tracts  of  flat  country.  In  the  lofty 
mountains  the  current  runs  with  great  velocity, 
and  gathers  abundant  sediment ;  on  reaching  the 
flat  country  the  velocity  is  checked,  the  river  over- 
flows, and  the  sediment  is  deposited.  I'he  flood* 
plain  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  30,000  square 
•^eftar  miles.  The  flood-plain  of  the  Nile  is  the  whole 
land  of  Egypt. 

The  flood-plain  of  a  river  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  vit,  the 
river-swamp  and  the  delta.  The  river-swamp  is  that  part  which  was 
originally  land-surface  ;  the  delta  that  part  which  htts  been  reclaimed 
from  the  sea  or  lake  by  the  river.  We  will  take  up  these  in  Ruccession. 
River-Swamp. — We  have  already  seen  that,  with  every  recurrence 
of  the  rainy  season  or  of  the  melting  of  snows,  the  flooding  and  the 
deposition  of  sediment  are  repeated.  Thus  the  river-swamp  deposit 
increases  in  thickness,  and  the  level  of  the  whole  flood-plain  rises  con- 
tinually. Fig.  14  is  an  ideal  section  showing  the  manner  in  which  the 
flood-plain  is  successively  built  up ;  a  a  a  is  the  supposed  original  con- 
figuration of  the  surface,  b  b  the  successive  levels  of  deposit,  e  the  level 
of  the  river  at  low  water,  and  i  i  the  level  of  flood-wat^r. 

The  extent  of  such  river-swamp  deposits  is  sometimes  very  great. 
The  river«wamp  of  the  NUc  constitutes  the  whole  fertile  land  of  Egypt 
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above  tbe  delta.  The  river-swamp  of  the  Mississippi  River,  or  its 
flood-plain  exclusive  of  the  delta,  extends  from  fifty  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  a  distance  of  about  700 
miles ;  its  width  is  ten  to  fifty  miles,  and  it  includes  an  area  of  16,000 


Fio.  14.— Ideal  Section  of  a  Blyer  sal^ect  to  Floodt. 

square  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  either  side  by  high  bluffs  belonging  to 
a  previous  geological  period.  The  depth  of  this  deposit  at  the  head 
of  the  delta  is  assumed  by  Lyell  to  be  264  feet.^  But  Hilgard  has 
shown  that  but  a  small  portion  of  this  is  actually  river  deposit. 

Natural  Levies. — ^It  is  seen  by  the  cross-section  (Fig.  14)  that  the 
level  of  the  river-swamp  slopes  gently  from  the  river  outward,  so  that 
the  river  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  higher  ridge,  d  d.  The  material 
of  this  ridge  is  coarser  than  that  of  the  swamp  farther  back.  Such 
natural  levees  are  found  along  all  rivers  subject  to  regular  overflows. 
They  are  formed  as  follows :  In  times  of  flood  the  whole  flood-plain  is 
covered  with  water  moving  slowly  seaward.  Through  the  midst  of  this 
wide  expanse  of  water  runs  the  rapid  current  of  the  river.  Now,  on 
either  side,  just  where  the  rapid  current  of  the  river  comes  in  contact 
with  the  comparatively  still  water  of  the  flood-plain,  and  is  checked  by 
it,  a  line  of  abundant  sediment  is  determined,  which  forms  the  natural 
lev6e.  Except  in  very  high  freshets,  these  natural  ridges  are  not  en- 
tirely covered,  so  that  the  river  in  ordinary  floods  is  often  divided  into 
three  streams,  viz.,  the  river  proper  and  the  river-swamp  water  on 
either  side.  They  cannot,  however,  confine  the  river  within  its  bank 
and  prevent  overflows,  since  the  river-bed  is  also  constantly  rising  by 
deposit.  Thus  the  river-bed,  the  natural  lev6e,  and  the  river-swamp, 
all  rise  together,  maintaining  a  certain  constant  relation  to  one  another. 

Artifioial  Levies. — ^This  constant  relation  is  interfered  with  by  the 
construction  of  artificial  levfies.  These  are  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  confining  the  river  within  its  banks,  and  thus  reclaiming  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  river-swamp.  As  the  bed  of  the  river  continues  to  rise 
by  deposit,  the  levees  must  be  constantly  elevated  in  proportion ;  but 
the  river-swamp,  being  deprived  of  its  share  of  deposit,  does  not  rise. 
Thus,  under  the  combined  effect  of  human  and  river  agencies  contend- 
ing for  mastery,  an  ever-increasing  embankment  is  formed,  until  finally 
the  river  runs  in  an  aqueduct  elevated  far  above  the  surrounding  plain. 

>  Lyell,  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  toI.  I,  p.  462. 
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This  is  very  remarkably  the  case  ii^ith  the  riyer  Po,  which  is  said  to  run 
in  a  channel  that  has  been  thus  elevated  above  the  tops  of  the  houses 
in  the  town  of  Ferrara,    Fig.  15  is  an  ideal  cross-section  of  a  river  and 


Fig.  15. 

flood-plain,  left  at  first  to  the  action  of  natural  causes  for  a  time,  but 
^terward  interfered  with  by  the  construction  of  artificial  levies.  The 
dotted  strata  show  the  work  of  Nature,  and  the  undotted  the  work  of 
man.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  destructive  effects  of  overflow  from  acci- 
dental crevasses  become  greater  and  greater  with  the  elevation.  The 
Po  has  thus  several  times  broken  through  its  levies  and  deserted  its 
bed,  destroying  several  villages.  The  best  examples  of  rivers  success- 
fully levied  are  those  of  Italy  and  KoUand.  The  Mississippi  has  never 
been  successfully  lev6ed ;  but  if  it  should  be,  it  would  commence  to 
build  up  a  similar  aqueduct,  until  the  whole  bed  of  the  liver  would 
finally  rise  above  the  level  of  the  river-swamp.* 

4. — Deltas, 

Deltas  are  portions  of  land  situated  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  their  agency.  Over  the  flat  surface  of  the 
delta  the  river  runs  by  inverse  ramification,  and  empties  by  many 
mouths.  They  are  usually  of  irregular  triangular  form,  the  apex  of  the 
triangle  pointing  up  the  stream.  The  delta  of  the  Nile  (Fig.  16)  is 
perhaps  the  best  example  of  the  typical  form.  As  seen  in  the  figure, 
at  the  head  of  the  delta  the  river  divides  into  branches,  and  communi- 
cates with  the  sea  by  many  mouths.  The  area  of  land  thus  made  va- 
ries with  the  size  of  the  river,  the  proportion  of  sediment  in  its  waters, 
and  the  time  it  has  been  making  sedimentary'  accumulations.  The 
delta  of  the  Nile  is  100  miles  long  and  200  miles  wide  at  its  base  ;  that 
of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra  is  220  miles  long  and  200  miles  wide 
at  its  base,  comprising  an  area  of  20,000  square  miles.  The  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  (Fig.  17)  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and  is  an  admirable 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  ench  mouth  pushes  its  way  into 
the  sea.     Its  area  is  estimated  at  12,300  square  miles.    The  materials 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  ley^cs  in  raising  the  river-bed  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Recent  obserrations  on  the  Po  seem  to  show  that  the  elevation  is  confined  to 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  flood-plain  region,  being  prevented  in  the  lower  course  by  the 
inwreased  velocity  of  the  current  produced  by  lev^eai 


lC-lMt>  of  th*  NUl 


of  vhich  deltas  are  composed  are  usoslly  the  finest  sands  and  clays,  all 
the  ooareer  materials  baviag  been  deposited  higher  up  the  stream. 

Deltas  are  formed  only  in  laket  and  tideleaa  or  nearly  tideleas  teas. 


Fw.  IT.— IMU  of  Uu  Hlu^MlfpL 
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In  tidal  seas,  the  sediments  brought  down  by  the  rivers  are  swept 
away  and  carried  to  sea  by  the  retreating  tide  ;  and  instead  of  the  land 
encroaching  upon  the  domain  of  the  sea  by  the  formation  of  deltas, 
the  sea  encroaches  upon  the  land  by  the  erosive  action  of  the  tides,  and 
forms  bays  or  estuaries.  Thus  in  tideless  seas  or  lakes  the  rivers  empty 
by  many  slender  mouths,  while  in  tidal  seas  they  empty  by  wide  bays ; 
thus,  for  example,  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  great  Canadian 
lakes,  and  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  form  deltas, 
while  all  the  rivers  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  in  both  North  and 
South  America  form  estuaries.  In  Europe  all  the  rivers  emptying  into 
the  Black,  the  Caspian,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Baltic,  form  deltas, 
while  those  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  form  estuaries. 

Pr0C98S  of  Formation. — The  process  of  formation  of  a  delta  may  be 
best  studied  by  observing  it  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  case  of  streamlets 
running  into  ponds.  In  such  cases  we  observe  always  a  sand  or  mud 
flat  at  the  mouth  of  the  streamlet,  evidently  formed  by  the  sand  and 
clay  brought  down  by  tlie  current.     As  soon  as  the  current  strikes  the 

still  water  of  the  'ppnd, 
its  velocity  is  checked, 
and  its  burden  of  sedi- 
ment  is  deposited. 
Through  the  sand-flat 
thus  formed  the  stream- 
let ramifies,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  18.  The  ramification  seems  to  be  the  result  of  the  choking  of 
the  stream  by  its  own  deposit,  which  forces  it  to  seek  new  chan- 
nels. The  sand-flat  is  gradually  extended  farther  and  farther  into  the 
pond  by  successive  deposits,  as  shown  in  Fig.  18.     Fig.    19   shows 


Fig.  18. 


Fro.  19. 


the  irregular  stratified  appearance  of  the  deposit  as  seen  on  cross-sec- 
tion. In  all  such  cases  of  streams  flowing  into  ponds  or  lakes,  the 
stream  flows  in  at  a  muddy,  but  flows  out  at  b  perfectly  clear,  having 
deposited  all  its  sediment  in  the  pond  or  lake.  Evidently  if  this  pro- 
cess continues  without  interruption,  the  pond  will  eventually  be  filled 
up,  after  which,  of  course,  the  sediment  will  be  carried  farther  down 
the  stream.  In  this  manner  small  mountain-lakes  are  often  entirely 
filled  up.  The  Rh6ne  flows  into  Lake  Geneva  a  turbid  stream,  but 
flows  out  beautifully  transparent.     The  whole  of  its  sediment  is  de- 
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posited  where  it  enters  the  lake,  and  it  has  there  formed  a  delta  six 
miles  long.  We  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the  time,  though 
many  thousand  years  distant,  when  this  lake  will  be  entirely  filled  up. 
After  leaving  the  lake  the  Rh6ne  again  gathers  sediment  from  tribu- 
taries flowing  in  below  the  lake,  and  forms  another  delta  where  it  emp- 
ties into  the  Mediterranean.  Many  examples  of  lakelets  partially  filled, 
or  entirely  filled  and  converted  into  meadows,  are  found  among  the 
Sierra  Mountains. 

In  the  section  view  (Fig.  19),  we  have  represented  the  strata  as 
irregular  and  highly  inclined.  This  is  called  oblique  lamination.  This 
can  only  occur  when  a  rapid  stream,  bearing  abundant  coarse  material^ 
rushes  into  still  water.  But  in  the  case  of  large  rivers  flowing  long 
distances  and  bearing  only  the  finest  sediment,  the  stratification  is 
much  more  regular  and  nearly  horizontal. 

Bate  of  Growth. — ^There  have  been  several  attempts  to  estimate  the 
rate  of  growth  of  deltas,  in  order  to  base  thereon  an  estimate  of  their 
age.  The  delta  of  the  Rh6ne  in  Lake  Greneva  has  advanced  at  least 
one  |ind  a  half  mile  since  the  occupation  of  that  country  by  the  Romans; 
for  the  ancient  town  Porta  Valesia  (now  Port  Valais),  which  stood  then 
on  the  margin  of  the  lake,  is  now  one  and  a  half  miles  inland.  The 
delta  of  the  same  river  at  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean  is  said  to 
have  advanced  twenty-six  kilometres,  or  sixteen  miles,  since  400  b.  c, 
or  thirteen  miles  during  the  Cliristian  era.^  The  delta  of  the  Po  has 
advanced  twenty  miles  since  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  for  the  town  Adria, 
a  seaport  at  that  time,  is  now  twenty  miles  inland.  But  the  most  elab- 
orate observations  have  been  made  on  the  Mississippi  This  river,  as 
seen  in  Fig.  17,  has  pushed  its  way  into  the  Gulf  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary manner.  According  to  Thomassy,*  and  also  Humphrey  and 
Abbot,  the  rate  of  advance  is  about  one  mile  in  sixteen  years.  The 
rate  of  progress  in  the  deltas  mentioned  has,  however,  probably  not 
been  uniform.  There  are  special  reasons  for  their  more  rapid  advance 
at  the  present  time.  In  the  case  of  the  Po,  the  successful  leveeing  of 
this  river  has  transferred  to  the  sea  the  whole  of  the  sediment  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  spread  over  the  flood-plain.  In  the  case  of 
the  Mississippi,  for  many  centuries  the  principal  portion  of  the  deposit 
has  been  confined  to  a  narrow  strip  but  a  few  miles  wide,  and  the  ad- 
vance has  been  proportionately  rapid.  For  this  reason  the  river  has 
run  out  to  sea  for  more  than  fifty  miles,  confined  only  by  narrow  strips 
of  land,  tJie  continuation  of  the  natural  levies.  These  marginal  ridges 
are  continued  as  submarine  banks  even  much  beyond  the  present  mouths 
of  the  river.  The  rate  of  advance  of  the  Nile  delta  seems  to  be  much 
slower. 

Age  of  River-Deposits. — ^The  age  of  river-stoamp  deposits  may  be 

*  ^  Arcbiyes  des  Sdences,**  toI  11.,  p.  167.        •  "G^ologie  pratique  de  la  Louisiane.** 
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estimated  by  determining  their  absolute  thickness  and  their  rate  of 
increase.  The  river  Nile  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  estimates  of  this 
kind,  because  we  have  on  its  alluvial  deposits  the  seat  of  the  oldest 
civilization  and  the  oldest  known  monuments  of  human  art.  These 
monuments,  the  ages  of  which  are  approximately  known,  are  many 
of  them  more  or  less  buried  in  the  river-deposit.     At  Memphis,  the 


Fio.  20.— Ideal  Section  of  DelU  and  SalMiuriae  Bank. 


foundation  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Raraeses  IT.,  over  3,000  years 
old,  was  found  in  1854  buried  about  nine  feet  in  river<ieposit.'  This 
makes  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  deposit  three  and  a  half  inches  per 
century.  Experiments  at  Heliopolis  bring  out  nearly  the  same  result. 
The  whole  depth  of  the  alluvial  deposit  at  Memphis  was  found  to  be 
about  forty  feet,  which,  at  the  above  rate,  would  make  the  age  of  the 
deposit  at  this  point  about  13,500  years.  The  alluvial  deposit  of  the 
Nile  is  much  thicker  at  some  points  than  forty  feet ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rate  of  increase  for  different  places  is  probably  variable. 

The  age  of  a  delta  is  usually  estimated  by  dividing  the  oubio 
contents  of  the  delta  by  the  annual  mud-discharge.  The  cubic  con- 
tents of  the  delta  are  estimated 
by  multiplying  the  superficial 
area  by  the  mean  depth. 
The  mean  depth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta,  as  determined 
by  borings,  is  taken  by  Mr. 
Lyell  as  528  feet,  the  superficial 
\  area  at  13,600  square  miles,  and 
the  annual  niud-discharge  at 
/'  7,400,000,000  cubic  feet.  Upon 
these  data  ha  makes  the  prob- 
able age  of  the  delta  33,500 
years.  To  this  he  adds  half  as 
much  for  the  age  of  the  river- 
swamp,  making  in  all  50,000 
years. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that 
this  estimate  cp,nnot  be  relied  on  as  even  approximately  accurate.  For 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  time  of  river-swamp  deposit  should  be  added 
to  that  of  the  delta,  for  they  were  both  probably  formed  at  the  scone 

^  PhUotophicdl  Magazine^  yol  xri.,  p.  225. 
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fime— one  by  deposits  higher  up  the  river,  the  other  by  deposits  at  the 
mouth.  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  takes  no  account  of 
the  submarine  extension  of  the  delta^  in  area  certainly,  and  in  cubic 
contents  probably,  much  greater  than  the  suba^rial  delta.  Figs.  20 
and  21  are  an  ideal  section  and  a  map  of  a  delta,  in  which  a  is  the 
atrial  and  h  the  submarine  portion.  This  would  greatly  increase  the 
time. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  although  the  problem  is  one  of  great 
interest,  we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  data  to  make  a  reliable  esti- 
mate.    Every  estimate,  however,  indicates  a  very  great  lapse  of  time. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined,  as  all  estimators  seem  to  do,  that  this 
time,  be  it  greater  or  less  than  Mr.  Lyell's  estimate,  belongs  all  to  the 
present  geological  epoch.  Prof.  Hilgard  has  shown  that  the  true  allu- 
vial deposit  of  the  Mississippi  is  ov\y  forty  or  fifty  feet  thick.  Beneath 
this  the  deposit  belongs  to  the  Quaternary  or  preceding  geological  epoch, 

5. — Estuaries, 

^ye  have  already  seen  that  rivers  which  empty  into  tideless  seas 
communicate  with  the  sea  by  numerous  branches  traversing  an  alluvial 
flat,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river ;  while  rivers  emptying  into 
tidal  seas  communicate  by  wide  mouths  or  bays,  formed  by  the  erosive 
action  of  the  flowing  and  ebbing  tide.  Such  bays  are  called  estuaries. 
We  have  fine  examples  of  estuaries  in  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata  Rivers, 
in  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  in  the  friths  of  Scotland  and 
the  fiords  of  Norway  :  in  fact,  at  the  mouths  of  all  the  rivers  emptying 
into  the  Atlantic  on  our  own  coast  as  well  as  on  the  European  coast. 
The  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  is  a  good  example  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  phenomena  of  a  delta  and  an  estuary  are  sometimes  com- 
bined in  the  same  river.    This  is  the  case  to  some  extent  in  the  Ganges. 

Hod6  of  Fonnation.^Estuaries  are  evidently  formed  by  the  erosive 
action  of  the  inflowing  and  outflowing  tide.  Their  shape,  narrow  above 
and  widening  toward  the  sea,  gives  great  force  to  the  tidal  current, 
which,  entering  below  and  concentrated  in  the  ever-narrowing  channel, 
rushes  along  with  prodigious  velocity  and  rises  to  an  immense  height. 
In  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  tide  rises  seventy  feet,  and  at  Bristol,  England, 
it  rises  forty  feet,  in  Puget  Sound  twenty-five  feet.  Sometimes,  from  ob- 
structions at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  tide  enters  as  one  or  more  im- 
mense waves,  rushing  along  like  an  advancing  cataract.  This  is  called 
an  eagre  or  bore.  The  finest  examples  are  perhaps  in  the  Amazon  and 
Tsien-tang  Rivers.  In  the  eagre  of  the  Amazon  "  the  tide  passes  up  in 
the  form  of  five  or  six  waves  following  one  another  in  rapid  succession, 
and  each  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high."  In  the  Tsien-tang,  a  single  wave 
plunges  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,*  with  perpen- 

^  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arte,  1866,  yoI.  xx.,  p.  806. 
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dioular  front,  like  an  advancing  cataract,  four  or  five  miles  wide  and 
thirty  feet  high.  In  the  river  Severn  also  we  have  a  remarkable  exam- 
ple of  an  eagre.  According  to  the  laws  already  developed  (p.  19),  the 
erosive  and  transporting  power  of  such  currents  must  be  immense. 

Deposits  in  Estuaries. — ^Tho  larger  portion  of  the  materials  thus 
eroded  is  carried  out  to  sea  by  the  retreating  tide,  and  will  be  again 
spoken  of  under  '^  Sea-deposits."  A  portion  of  these  materials,  however, 
is  always  deposited  in  the  estuary  in  sheltered  coves  and  bays  (Fig.  22, 
a  and  ^),  and  often,  when  the  outflowing  tide  is  obstructed  by  sand- 
spits  and  islands  at  the  mouth,  over  every  portion  of  the  estuary.  In 
addition  to  this,  especially  in  rivers  subject  to  great  freshets,  there  are 
deposits  of  silt  from  the  river.  Thus  many  estuaries  are  occupied  alter- 
nately, during  the  wet  and  dry  seasons,  by  fresh  and  brackish  or  salt 
water,  and  the  deposits  in  them  are  therefore  alternately  fresh-water 
and  salt-water  deposits,  containing  fresh-water  and  salt  or  brackish 
water  shells.  These  alternations  are  highly  characteristic  of  estuary- 
deposits  in  all  geological  periods ;  in  fact,  of  all  deposits  at  the  mouths 
of  rivers  where  river  and  ocean  agencies  meet. 

6. — Sars, 

Bars  are  invariably  formed  in  accordance  with  the  law  already 
enunciated  as  that  controlling  all  current-deposits,  viz.,  if  the  velocity 
of  a  current  bearing  sediment  be  checked,  the  sediment  is  deposited. 

There  are  two  positions  in  which  bars  are  formed :  1.  At  the  mouths 
of  rivers ;  and,  2.  At  the  head  of  the  estuaries.     In  the  first  position 
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Fio.  22.— An  Estuary. 

(Fig.  22,  d  d)  the  bar  is  formed  by  the  contact  of  the  river-current 
with  the  still  water  of  the  ocean.  It  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
estuaries.  The  outflowing  tide  scours  out  the  estuary,  carrying  with  it 
sediment  partly  broupcht  down  by  the  river,  and  partly  the  debris  of 
land  eroded  by  the  inflowing  tide.  The  larger  portion  of  this  is  dropped 
as  soon  as  the  tidal  current  comes  in  contact  with  the  open  sea  and  is 
checked  by  it.  They  are  usually  irregularly  cresccntic  in  form.  Such 
are  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  all  harbors.     In  the  second  position  they 
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are  found  just  where  the  upward  current  of  the  inflowing  tide  meets 
the  downward  current  of  the  river,  and  makes  stiU  water.  At  this 
point  we  have  not  only  a  bar,  but  usually  also  an  extensive  marsh 
caused  by  the  daily  overflow  of  the  river.  Through  this  marsh  the  river 
winds  in  a  very  devious  course,  as  is  common  in  all  rivers  whose  banks 
are  alluviaL 

Thus,  then,  in  rivers  like  the  Mississippi,  emptying  into  tideless  seas 
and  forming  deltas,  there  is  but  one  bar,  viz.,  that  at  the  mouth  ;  while 
in  rivers  forming  estuaries  there  are  two  bars,  an  outer  and  an  inner. 
This  inner  bar  may  be  many  miles  up  the  river.  In  the  Hudson  River 
the  inner  bar  is  140  miles  up  the  river,  and  only  a  few  miles  below 
Albany.    This  is  really  the  head  of  tide-water  in  this  river.* 

Bars,  being  produced  by  natural  and  constantly-acting  causes,  can- 
not usuaUy  be  permanently  removed^  though  they  may  be  sometimes 
greatly  improved.  If  they  are  scraped  away  by  dredging-machines, 
they  are  speedily  reformed  on  the  same  spot.  If  we  cause  the  river 
itself  to  remove  them,  as  has  sometimes  been  done  by  narrowing  the 
channel  and  thus  increasing  the  erosive  power,  we  indeed  remove  the 
bar,  but  it  is  reformed  farther  down  stream  at  a  new  point  of  equilibrium. 

We  have  thus  traced  river  agencies  from  their  source  to  the  sea. 
This  brings  us  naturally  to  ocean  agencies. 

Section  2. — Ocean. 

Waves  and  Tides. 

Waves. — ^Waves  produce  no  current,  and  therefore  no  geological 
effect  in  deep  water.  The  erosive  effect  of  this  agent  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  coast-line,  but  at  this  point  is  incessant  and 
powerful.  The  average  force  of  waves  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland 
for  the  summer  months  is  estimated  by  Stevenson  at  611  pounds  per 
square  foot,  and  for  the  winter  months  at  2,086  pounds  per  square 
foot.'  In  violent  storms  the  force  is  estimated  at  6,000  pounds  per 
square  foot,'  and  fragments  of  rock  of  many  hundred  tons'  weight  are 
often  hurled  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the  land.  These  fragments 
hurled  against  the  shore  are  the  principal  agent  of  wave-erosion.  The 
rapidity  of  the  erosion  of  a  coast-line  by  the  action  of  waves  is  de- 
termined partly  by  the  softness  and  partly  by  the  inclination  of  the 
strata.  If  the  strata  turn  their  faces  to  the  waves,  particularly  if  in- 
clined at  a  small  angle,  the  effect  of  the  waves  is  comparatively  slight 
(Fig.  23) ;  but  if  the  edges  of  the  strata  are  exposed  to  the  waves,  the 

'  There  is  another  important  principle  aflfccting  the  formation  of  bars  in  rivers  empty- 
ing into  seas,  tIz.,  the  flocculation  and  consequent  precipitation  of  clay  sediments,  by 
salt-wat^r  (Hilgard). 

*  Dana^s  ''  lUnual,'*  p.  664.  *  Herschers  '*  Phyaical  Geography/*  p.  76. 
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luch  greater.  For  instance,  if  the  strata  be  boritontal,  as 
ID  Fig.  34,  then  the  strata  are  uDdermined  and  form  overhanging  table- 
rocks,  which  &om  time  to  time  fall  into  the  sea;  if  the  strata  are  verti- 
cal or  higbly  incliqed 
and  their  edges 
turned  to  the  aea, 
then  an  exceedingly 
irregular  coast -line  is 
formed  and  the  ero- 
sion is  very  rapid,  aa 
the     force      of     the 

trated  upon  the  rein- 

tering  angles.     Fig, 

25  is  a  map  view  of  a 

coast,  JD  which  from  a  to  £  the  waves  strike  the  edges,  while  from  a  to 

e  they  strike  the  faces  of  the  same  rocky  strata.     The  difference  in  the 

form  of  the  coast-line  is  seen  at  a  glance. 

Wares  cutting  ever  at  the  shore-Une  only,  act  like  an  horizontal  saw. 
The  receding  shore-cliff,  therefore,  leaves  behind  it  an  ever-increasing 
subaqueous  platform  which   marks  the  amount  of  recession.     This  is 
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shown  in  the  section  (Fig.  26),  in  which  »  is  the  present  shore-line,  I  the 
water-level,  a  b  the  platform,  b'  the  original  shore-line,  and  »'  6  c  the 
original  slope  of  bottom.  The  recession  of  the  shore-line  and  the 
formation  of  the  shore  platform  have  been  accurately  observed  in  Lake 
,  Michigan       (Andrews). 

Level  platforms  termi- 
^  Dated   by  cliffs,   there- 
gfe^    fore,    when    found    in- 
land,   sometimes    indi- 
'^    cate  the  position  of  old 
shore-lines. 

Tides. — The  tide  is  a  wave  of  immense  base,  and  three  or  four  feet 
in  height  in  the  open  ocean,  produced  by  the  attractive  force  of  the  moon 
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and  sun  on  the  waters  of  tbe  ocean.  The  velocity  of  this  wave  is  very 
great,  since  it  travels  around  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours.  In  the 
open  ocean  it  produces  very  little  current,  only  a  slow  transfer  of  the 
water  back  and  forth,  too  slow  to  produce  any  geological  effect ;  *  but  in 
shallow  water,  where  the  progress  of  the  wave  is  impeded,  it  piles  up 
in  some  cases  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  gives  rise  to  currents  of 
great  velocity  and  immense  erosive  power.  By  this  means  bays  and 
harbors  are  formed,  and  straits  and  channels  are  scoured  out  and 
deepened.  Tides  also  act  an  important  part  in  assisting  the  action  of 
waves  upon  the  whole  coast-line.  The  action  of  waves  on  exposed 
clifis  quickly  forms  acciunulations  of  dSbris  at  their  base,  composed  of 
sand,  mud,  shingle,  or  rocky  fragments  (Fig  24),  which  receive  first  and 
greatly  diminish  the  shock  of  the  waves  upon  the  cliff.  The  inces- 
sant beating  of  the  waves  upon  this  dibrts  reduces  it  to  a  finer  and 
finer  condition,  and  the  retreating  waves  bear  much  of  it  seaward; 
so  that,  even  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  agent,  the  protection 
is  incomplete,  and  the  erosion  therefore  progresses.  But  if  strong  tidal 
currents  run  along  the  coast,  these  effectually  remove  such  debris  and 
leave  the  cliff  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  waves. 

Examples  of  the  Action  of  Waves  and  Tides.— The  coasts  of  the 

United  States  show  many  examples  of  the  erosive  action  of  waves  and 
tides.  The  form  of  the  whole  New  England  coast  is  largely  determined 
by  this  cause.  The  softer  parts  are  worn  away  into  harbors  by  the 
waves  and  scoured  out  by  the  tides,  while  the  harder  parts  reach  out 
like  rocky  arms  far  into  the  sea.  Sometimes  only  small  rocky  islands, 
stripped  of  every  vestige  of  earth,  mark  the  position  of  the  former  coast- 
line. Boston  Harbor  and  the  rocky  points  and  islands  in  its  vicinity 
are  good  examples.  The  process  is  still  going  on,  and  its  progress 
may  be  marked  from  year  to  year. 

On  the  Southern  coast  examples  of  a  similar  process  are  not  want- 
ing. At  Cape  May,  for  instance,  the  coast  is  wearing  away  at  a  rate 
of  about  nine  feet  per  annum.  The  more  exposed  portions  about 
Charleston  Harbor,  such  as  Sullivan's  Island,  are  said  to  be  wearing 
away  even  more  rapidly.  As  a  general  fact,  however,  the  low,  sandy  or 
muddy  shores  of  the  Southern  coasts  are  receiving  accessions  more 
rapidly  than  they  are  wearing ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  as  proved  by  its  rocky  character,  is  losing  much  more  than 
it  gains.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior  (Fig.  27)  furnish  many  beauti- 
ful examples  of  the  action  of  waves,  in  this  case,  of  course,  unassisted 
by  tides.  The  general  form  of  the  lake  along  its  south  shore  is  deter- 
mined by  the  varying  hardness  of  the  rock ;  the  two  projecting  promon- 
tories La  Pointe  (a)  and  Keweenaw  Point  (c)  being  composed  of  hard, 
igneous  rocks,  while  the  intervening  bays  b  and  d  are  softer  sandstone. 

'  HencbePs  "  Fhysical  Geograph j,**  p.  S4. 
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On  the  south  shore,  about  e,  betw^een  La  Pointe  and  Fond  du  Lac  (/),  the 
conditions  of  rapid  erosion  are  beautifully  seen.  The  shores  are  sand- 
stone cliffs,  with  nearly  horizontal  strata.  These  have  been  eroded 
beneath  by  the  waves,  in  some  places  for  hundreds  of  feet,  forming 


Fio.  87.— Lake  Superior. 

immense  overhanging  table-rocks,  supported  by  huge  sandstone  pillars 
of  every  conceivable  shape.  Among  these  huge  pillars,  and  along  these 
low  arches  and  gloomy  corridors,  the  waves  dash  with  a  sound  like  thun- 
der. From  titne  to  time  these  overhanging  table-rocks,  with  their  load 
of  earth  and  primeval  forests,  fall  into  the  lake. 

The  coasts  of  Europe  furnish  examples  on  a  more  magnificent  scale, 
and  have  been  more  carefully  studied.  The  cliffs  of  Norfolk  are  carried 
away  at  a  rate  of  three  feet,  and  those  of  Yorkshire  six  feet,  annually. 
The  church  of  Reculver,  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  stood,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  one  mile  inland.  Since  that 
time  the  sea  has  steadily  advanced  until,  in  1804,  a  portion  of  the  church- 
yard fell  in,  and  the  church  was  abandoned  as  a  place  of  worship.  The 
church  itself,  ere  this,  would  have  been  undermined  and  fallen  in,  had 
it  not  been  protected  by  artificial  means.  There  are  many  instances  in 
the  Grerman  Ocean  of  islands  which  have  been  entirely  washed  away 
during  the  historic  period* 

The  tidal  currents  through  the  British  and  Irish  Channels,  along  the 
western  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  among  the  Orkneys  and  Heb- 
rides, and  especially  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  are  very  powerfuL 
Along  this  latter  coast  it  forms  the  celebrated  Maelstrom.  The  erosive 
effects  of  the  sea  are,  therefore,  very  conspicuous.  On  the  south  and 
east  coasts  of  England  the  erosion  is  now  progressing  rapidly.  On  the 
west  coasts  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  waste  is  not  now  so  great,  be- 
cause the  softer  material  is  all  removed,  but  the  configuration  of  the 
coast  shows  the  waste  which  it  has  suffered.     A  glance  at  a  good  map 
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of  Ireland  shows  a  deeply  indented  western  coast,  cotnpoeed  entirelj 
of  alternating  rocky  promontories  and  deep  bays  On  tlie  western  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  especially  on  the  O'kney,  Shetland,  and  Hebrides  Isl- 
ands, the  wasting  effect  of  the  sea  has  been  stiU  greater.     Not  only 


hare  we  here  the  same  character  of  coast  as  already  described  (as  seen 
in  the  &iths  of  Scotland),  but  many  small  inlands  have  been  eroded, 
until  only  a  nucleus  of  the  hardest  rock  is  left ;  and  even  these  have 
been  worn  until  tfaey  seem  but  the  ghastly  skeletons  of  once-fertile  isl- 
ands. Figs.  28  and  29  will  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  these 
spectral  islands. 

The  coast  of  Xorway  consists  entirely  of  deep  fiords  alternating 


with  jutting  headlands  of  hardest  rock  several  thousand  feet  high. 
Along  this  intricately-dissected  coast  there  runs  a  chain  of  high,  rocky 
islands,  which  in  an  accurate  map  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
ooaat  itself^  being  separated  only  by  narrow,  deep  iiords.     Toward  the 
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northern  part  of  the  coast  the  crest  of  the  Scandinavian  chain  seems  to 
run  directly  along  the  jutting  promontories  of  the  coast-line,  for  these 
headlands  are  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  country ;  in  fact,  in  some 
parts,  it  would  seem  that  the  original  crest  was  at  one  time  still  farther 
west,  along  the  line  .of  coast-islands.  If  so,  then  the  sea  has  not  only 
carried  away  the  whole  western  slope,  but  has  broken  through  the  main 
axis,  leaving  only  these  isolated  rocky  islands  as  monuments  of  its 
former  position,  and  is  even  now  carrying  its  ravages  far  inland  on  the 
eastern  slope.  In  the  case  of  Norway,  however,  and  probably  in  case  of 
nearly  all  bold,  rocky  coasts,  the  intricacy  of  the  coast-line  is  not  due 
wholly  or  even  principally  to  the  action  of  waves  and  tides,  but  also  to 
other  causes  to  which  wo  shall  refer  hereafter. 

Transporting  Power. — ^The  transporting  power  of  waves  is  immense- 
ly great,  often  taking  up  and  hurling  on  shore  masses  of  rock  hundreds 
of  tons  in  weight;  but,  being  entirely  confined  to  the  coast-line,  the  diS' 
tance  to  which  they  carry  is  necessarily  very  limited.  There  are  some 
instances,  however,  of  materials  carried  to  great  distances  by  the  inces- 
sant action  of  waves.  Thus,  according  to  Prof.  Bache,  coast^sand 
is  carried  slowly  farther  and  farther  south  by  the  action  of  waves,  and 
siliceous  sand  is  found  at  Cape  Sable  on  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Florida,  although  the  whole  Florida  coast  as  far  as  St.  Augustine  is 
composed  of  coral  limestone  alone.  He  accounts  for  this  by  supposing 
that  the  trend  of  the  United  States  coast  is  such  that  waves  coming 
from  the  east  strike  the  coast  obliquely  and  fall  off  toward  the  south, 
carrying  each  time  a  little  sand  with  them.  A  similar  phenomenon  has 
been  observed  on  I^ke  Michigan  :  the  sands  are  carried  steadily  toward 
the  south  end,  where  thev  accumulate. 

Deposits. — The  invariable  effect  of  waves,  chafing  back  and  forth 
upon  coast  dihris^  is  to  wear  off  their  angles  and  thus  to  form  rounded 
fragments  and  granules.  Thus  pebbles,  shingle,  and  round-grained 
sand,  though  produced  by  all  currents,  are  especially  characteristic  of 
wave-action.  Mippte-marks  are  also  characteristic  of  current-action  in 
shallow  water.  They  are,  therefore,  always  formed  on  shore  by  the 
action  of  waves  and  tides.  By  means  of  these  characteristics  of  shore 
deposit,  many  coast-lines  of  previous  geological  epochs  have  been  deter- 
mined. 

We  have  seen  that  waves  usually  destroy  land.  In  many  cases, 
however,  they  also  make  land.  This  is  the  case  whenever  other  agen- 
cies, such  as  river  or  tidal  currents,  drop  sediment  in  shallow  water,  and 
therefore  within  reach  of  wave-action.  We  shall  again  speak  of  these 
under  the  head  of  Land  formed  by  the  Ocean  Agencies. 
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Oceanic  Currents. 

The  ocean,  like  the  atmosphere,  is  in  constant  motion,  not  only  on 
its  surface,  but  throughout  its  whole  mass.  The  general  direction  of  the 
currents  in  the  two  cases  is  also  similar,  but  there  are  disturbing  and 
complicating  causes  peculiar  to  each,  which  interfere  with  the  regularity 
and  simplicity  of  the  phenomena.  If  the  currents  of  the  atmosphere  are 
more  variable  on  account  of  the  greater  levity  of  the  fluid,  oceanic  cur- 
rents have  also  their  peculiar  disturbing  causes  in  the  existence  of  im- 
passable barriers  in  the  form  of  continents.  In  both  atmosphere  and 
sea,  currents  may  also  be  deflected  by  submarine  bankSy  for  mountain- 
chains  are  the  banks  of  the  atrial  ocean. 

Theory  of  Oceanic  Currents. — By  some  distinguished  physicists, 

oceanic  currents  have  been  attributed  entirely  to  the  action  of  the  trade- 
winds,^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  real  cause  /  yet  it  seems 
probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  the  great  and  controlling  cause  of 
currents  of  the  ocean,  as  of  the  air,  is  difference  of  temperature  between 
the  equatorial  and  polar  regions.*  We  will,  therefore,  discuss  the  sub- 
ject from  this  point  of  view,  although  the  effect  would  be  much  the  same, 
whatever  be  our  view  of  the  theory.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  we  will 
take  first  the  simplest  case,  and  then  introduce  disturbing  influences 
and  show  their  effects. 

Suppose,  first,  the  earth  covered  with  a  universal  ocean^  continually 
heated  at  the  equator,  and  cooling  at  the  poles  :  the  difference  of  den- 
sity of  the  equatorial  and  polar  seas  would  cause  exchange  or  circula- 
tion between  these  regions  by  means  of  north  and  south  currents  in  all 
lotiffitudeSy  the  equatorial  currents  being  superficial  because  warm,  and 
the  polar  currents  deep-seated  because  cold.  It  is  obviously  impossible, 
however,  that  the  principal  exchange  should  be  with  the  pole  itself, 
since  this  is  but  a  point,  but  with  the  northern  regions.  Observation 
shows  that  it  is  between  the  equator  and  the  polar  circle.  In  the  case 
we  are  now  considering,  the  exchange,  being  in  all  longitudes,  would  be 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible. 

Suppose,  second,  the  earth  be  set  a  rotating:  then  the  currents  pass- 
ing from  either  polar  to  the  equatorial  region  would  be  deflected  more 
and  more  to  the  westward  until,  uniting  at  the  equator,  they  would 
there  form  a  directly  westward  equatorial  current  running  around  the 
earth.  This  westward-moving  water  would  be  constantly  turning  north- 
ward and  southward  in  all  longitudes  as  a  superficial  current,  and  finally 
eastward  about  the  polar  circle,  to  join  again  the  deep-seated  polar  cur- 
rent going  to  the  equator ;  thus  forming  a  series  of  regular  ellipses 
lying   over  each   other  in  strata,  dipping  eastward  and  outcropping 

>  Hcrechel,  "  Physical  Geography,"  p.  13  ;  aod  CroU,  "  Climate  and  Time." 
*  Guyot,  ''Earth  and  Man,"  p.  189. 
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westward — as  represented  in  Fig.  30.  As  the  north  and  soath  c 
a  a'  and  b  b'  would  take  place  in  all  longitudes,  ttiey  would  be  soaioelj, 
if  at  all,  perceptible;  but  the  east  currents  d  d',  Hnd  the  westwud 
equatorial  current  C  c,  where  all  these  unite,  would  be  decided. 

In  the  third  place,  introduce  continmtt  passing  across  the  equator 
from  north  to  south,  forming  impassable  barriers  to  the  east  and  west 
currents  e  c  and  d  d,  Tbea 
many  of  the  lines  of  current 
a  a  a  would  be  crowded 
against  the  western  shore 
of  the  ocean,  and  of  the 
lines  bbb  against  the  east- 
ern shore,  forming  in  each 
case  by  ooneentration  vt/ry 
decided  currents,  while  in 
mid-oceao  these  currents 
would  he  still  impercepti- 
ble. Thus  the  perceptible 
currents  of  an  ocean  situated  between  continents  would  be  repre- 
sented by  the  figure  (Fig.  31)  taken  from  Dana. 

Besides  the  main  currents  above  mentioned  there  would  be  mi- 
nor exchanges  with  the  pole  itsell' 
A  portion  of  tbe  eastward  current 
d  and  d'  would  turn  north  and  south- 
ward, e  e',  and  circling  around  would 
return  toward  the  equator  as  a  deep- 
seated  current  under  a,  hugging  the 
shore  on  account  of  the  westward  ten- 
dency of  all  currents  moving  toward  the 
equator. 
|8e  The  effect  of  the  trade-winds  would 

be  to  conspire  with  the  cause  already 
0°      discussed  in  the  formation  of  the  equa- 
torial current  c  c',  and  by  the  reflection 
0       of  this  from  continents,  the  other  cur- 
nanl  rents  spoken  of. 
i~-,_  „,  v^™.^  ^^..^^  Application. — We    witl   now  apply 

these  principles  in  the  e;iplanation  of  the  currents  of  the   Atlantio 
Ocean,  for  these  are  best  known. 

Currents  coming  from  the  north  and  south  on  the  African  coast,  and 

corresponding  iabb'm  tbe  above  diagram,  unite  to  form  an  equatorial 

current,  cc',  which  stretches  across  the  Atlantic  until,  striking  (Fig.  83) 

against  tbe  coast  of  South  America,  it  turns  north  and  south,  a  a'.    Tbe 
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southern  branch  has  not  been  accviratelf  traced.  It  probably  turns 
gradoallj  eastward,  d',  and  forraiag  a  grand  circle  in  the  Bouthem 
Atlantic  joins  again  the  South  African  current  b'.  The  northern  branch, 
a,  runs  along  the  coast  of  South  America,  throng  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  into  the  Gulf  of  Hexioo,  ftom  vhioh  emergiog  it  runs  with  great 
velocity  through  the  narrow  straits  of  Florida  and  thence  under  the 
name  of  the  Gulf  Stream  along  the  coast  of  North  Anierica,  turning 
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more  and  more  eastward  in  obedience  to  the  law  nlready  mentioned, 
until  it  becomes  an  eastward  current,  d,  about  50°  to  60°  latitude;  and 
then  Btretchea  across  to  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  tume  again  southward 
to  join  the  equatorial  current.  A  portion  of  it,  however,  in  its  east- 
ward course  turns  northward,  e,  and  returns  as  a  cold  polar  current  hug- 
ging the  shore  of  North  America  as  a  cold  wall  to  tbe  Gulf  Stream, 
and  thus  passes  south, 

Geologieal  Agenoy  of  Ooeanlo  CnrwntB.— The  velocity  of  oceanic 
currents  is  generally  small,  although,  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  nt 
the  Florida  Straits,  it  reaches  almost  the  velocity  of  a  torrent,  viz., 
three  and  a  half  to  five  miles  per  hour.  The  volume  of  water  carried 
by  them  is  almost  inconceivably  great ;  it  is  estimated  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  alone  carries  many  times  more  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  the 
globe.     According  to  Croll,  it  is  equal  to  a  current  6fty  miles  wide  and 
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one  thousand  feet  deep,  running  at  a  rate  of  four  miles  per  hour.  The 
geological  agency  of  these  powerful  currents  in  modifying  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  by  erosion  may  be,  and  by  sedimentary  deposit  must  be, 
very  important,  though  as  yet  comparatively  little  known. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  oceanic  ciurents  is  the  transportation 
and  distribution  over  the  open-sea  bottom  of  sediments  brought  down 
by  the  rivers.  By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  dibris  of  the  land  is  cer- 
tainly dropped  near  the  shore,  and  marginal  sea-bottoms  are  everywhere 
the  great  theatres  of  sedimentation  ;  but,  without  the  agency  of  marine 
currents,  none  would  reach  open  sea,  all  would  be  dropped  near  shore. 
By  the  agency  of  these,  however,  the  Jiner  portions  are  carried  and 
widely  distributed  over  certain  portions  of  deep-sea  bottoms.  We 
have  undoubted  evidence  of  this  in  some  cases.  Thus  the  sediments 
brought  down  by  the  Amazon  are  swept  seaward  by  a  strong  tide,  and 
then  taken  by  the  oceanic  current  which  sweeps  along  that  coast,  and 
carried  300  miles  and  deposited  much  of  it  on  the  coast  of  Guiana. 
According  to  Humboldt,  the  same  stream  carries  sediment  from  the 
Caribbean  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.'  There  is  little  doubt,  too,  that 
much  of  the  sediments  brought  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  Gulf 
rivers  is  swept  along  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  a  part  of  it  deposited  on 
Florida  Point  and  the  Bahama  Banks.  The  surfeice  transparency  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  is  no  objection  to  this  view,  as  a  little  reflection  will 
show.  Ocean-currents  differ  from  rivers,  in  the  fact  that  the  former 
run  in  perfectly  smooth  bed^  of  still  toater.  There  are,  therefore,  no 
subordinate  currents  from  side  to  side,  or  up  and  down,  whereby  in  river- 
currents  the  water  is  thoroughly  mixed  up,  and  the  finer  sediments 
prevented  from  settling.  In  ocean-currents  the  conditions  are  as  favor- 
able for  subsidence  as  in  still  water.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  sedi- 
ments carried  by  ocean-currents  must  in  a  little  time  sink  out  of  sight, 
although  from  the  great  depth  of  these  currents  they  mav  still  be  car- 
ried to  considerable  distances.  Deep-sea  deposits  have  until  recently 
received  little  attention,  although  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
greatest  geological  importance. 

Submarine  Banks. — These  are  always  accumulations  of  material 
dropped  by  currents.  They  are  formed  under  conditions  similar  to 
those  which  determine  the  formation  of  bars;  i.  e.,  either  by  the  meet- 
ing of  opposing  sediment-laden  currents  or  else  by  such  a  current  coming 
in  contact  with  still  water.  In  fact,  the  outer  bar  is  a  true  submarine 
bank.  The  currents  may  be  either  tidal  or  oceanic  or  river.  Admira- 
ble examples  of  both  these  modes  of  formation  are  found  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  The  tidal  wave  from  the  Atlantic  strikes  the  British  Isles, 
passes  round  in  both  directions,  and  enters  this  ocean  from  the  north 
around  the  north  point  of  Scotland,  and  from  the  south  through  the 
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Uritish  Channel  and  Straits  of  Dover  (Fig.  33).  These  two  currents 
eomiDg  from  opposite  directions  meet  and  make  still  water,  and  there- 
fore deposit  their  sediment  and  fonn  banks.  Again,  the  tidal  current 
is  concentrated  in  the  British  Channel,  and  runs  with  great  velocity, 
scouring  out  this  channel,  and  in  addition  gathering  abundant  sediment 
from  the  rivers  emptjnng  into  the  channel.    Thus  loaded  with  eedi- 
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ment  it  rushes  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Dover,  and,  coming  in 
contact  with  tiie  still  water  of  the  German  Sea,  forms  eddies  on  either 
side,  and  deposits  its  sediments.  Besides  the  banks  thus  formed,  there 
are,  of  course,  bars  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  emptying  into 
this  shallow  sea.  By  a  combination  of  all  these  causes,  we  explain  the 
nnmerous  batiks  which  render  the  navigation  of  this  sea  so  dangerous. 

But  great  banks  far  away  from  shore  are  usually  formed  by  oceanic 
currents.  Thus  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  arc  evidently  formed  by 
the  meetiug  of  the  polar  current  (e,  Fig.  33),  bearing  icebergs  loaded 
with  earth,  and  the  warm  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  perhaps  also  bear- 
ing its  share  of  fine  sediment.     Again,  the  Gulf  Stream,  rushing  at 
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high  velocity  (four  miles  per  hour)  through  the  narrow  Straits  of  Florida, 
comiog  io  contact  nith  the  still  water  of  the  Atlantic  beyond  and  form- 
ing eddies  on  eanh  side,  and  depositing  aediment,  has  certainly  con- 
tributed to  form,  if  it  has  not  wholly  formed,  the  Bahama  Banks  on  one 
side,  and  the  bank  on  which  the  Florida  reefs  are  built  on  the  other. 
It  is  probable  that  many  other  peculiarities  of  the  Atlantic  bottom  in 
the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  may  be  similarly  accounted  for.' 

Land  formed  by  Ooean  A^noies. — Upon  submarine  banks,  however 
these  may  be  produced,  are  gradually  formed  islands.  These  islands 
are  always  formed  by  the  immediate  agency  of  waves.  As  soon  as  the 
submarine  bank  rises  so  near  the  surface  that  the  waves  touch  bottom 
and  form  breakers,  these  commence  to  throw  up  the  sand  or  mud  until  an 
island  is  formed,  which  continues  to  grow  by  the  same  agency,  until  it 
becomes  inhabited  by  plants  and  animals,  and  finally  by  man.  The 
height  of  such  islands  above  the  sea 
will  depend  upon  tJie  height  of  the 
tides  and  the  force  of  the  waves. 
They  are  seldom  more  than  fifteen 
feet  above  high  water.  Thus,  we 
find  that  extensive  banks  are  always 
dotted  over  with  islands.  In  this 
manner  are  formed  the  low  islands  so 
common  about  the  mouths  of  har- 
bors and  estuaries,  also  the  narrow 
sand^iU  all  along  our  Southern 
coast,  separating  the  harbors  and 
sounds  from  the  ocean.  Fig.  34, 
which  is  a  map  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast,  will  give  a  good  idea  of 
these  sand-spits.  In  the  course  of 
time  such  sounds,  being  protected 
in  some  measure  by  the  sand-spits 
from  the  scouring  action  of  the 
tides,  aro  gradually  filled  up  vith 
sediments  brought  down  by  the 
rivers,  leaving  only  narrow  passages 
for  the  flow  of  the  tide.  In  this 
manner  were  formed  the  gea-iilandi 
all  along  our  Southern  coast,  separated  from  the  mainland  only  by 
narrow  tidal  inlets.  These  tidal  inlets  may  become  filled  up,  and  the 
whole  coast-line  transferred  farther  seaward. 

A  large  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  world  is  thus  bordered  by  wave- 
■  Sm  the  Mthor'a  viewg  on  thit  subject,  American  Journal  of  Scimei,  toL  siiiL,  p. 
43,  IB[>7. 
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fbmed  islands.  We  have  already  seen,  however,  that  on  some  coasts, 
e.  g.,  Norway,  Scotland,  etc.,  islands  are  formed  by  the  destructive  action 
of  waves,  bordering  islands^  so  common  along  all  coasts,  are  there- 
fore of  two  classes,  and  formed  by  two  opposite  eflfects  of  waves — the 
one  land-destroying,  the  other  land-forming.  The  islands  of  one  class 
are  high  and  rocky,  of  the  other  low  and  sandy  or  muddy ;  the  former 
are  the  scattered  remains  of  an  old  coast -line,  the  latter  the  commencing 
points  of  a  new  coast-line. 

Section  3. — Ice. 

.  The  agency  of  ice  will  be  considered  under  the  heads  of  Glaciers  and 
Icebergs;  the  effects  of  frost  in  disintegrating  rocks  having  been  already 
treated  of  under  Atmospheric  Agencies.  It  is  only  comparatively  re- 
cently that  the  great  importance  of  ice  as  a  geological  agent  has  been 
,recognized.  To  Agassiz  is  due  the  credit  of  having  first  fully  recognized 
this  importance. 

Glaciers. 

Definition. — In  many  parts  of  the  earth,  where  the  mountains  reach 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  other  favoring  conditions  are 
present,  we  find  that  the  mountain-valleys  are  occupied  by  masses  of 
compact  ice,  connected  with  the  snow-cap  above,  but  extending  far 
below  the  snow-line  into  the  region  of  cultivated  fields,  and  moving 
slowly  but  constantly  down  the  slope  of  the  valley.  Such  valley-pro- 
longations of  the  perpetual  snow-caps  are  called  glaciers.  The  exist- 
ence of  glaciers,  and  their  motion,  is  necessitated  by  the  great  laio  of 
circulation^  so  universal  in  Nature.  For  in  those  countries  where  gla- 
ciers exist,  the  waste  of  perpetual  snow  by  evaporation  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  supply  by  the  fall  of  snow.  There  would  be  no  limit, 
therefore,  to  the  accumulation  of  snow  on  mountain-tops,  if  it  did  not 
run  off,  down  the  slope,  by  these  ice-streams,  and  thus  return  into  the 
general  circulation  of  meteoric  waters.  Glaciers  extend  not  only  far 
below  the  snow-line,  but  even  far  below  the  mean  line  of  32°.  In  the 
Alps  the  snow-line  is  about  9,000  *  feet  above  the  sea-level,  while  some 
of  the  glaciers  extend  down  to  within  3,400  feet  of  the  same  level,  i.  e., 
more  than  5,000  feet  below  the  snow-line. 

Necessary  Conditions. — ^The  conditions  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  glaciers  are :  1.  The  mountain  must  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual 
snow,  for  the  snow-cap  is  the  fountain  of  glaciers.  2.  There  must  be 
considerable  changes  of  temperature,  and  therefore  alternate  thawings 
and  freezings.  This  condition  seems  necessary  to  the  gradual  compact- 
ing of  snow  into  glacier-ice.  The  want  of  this  condition  is  apparently 
the  cause  of  the  non-existence,  or  small  development,  of  glaciers  in 
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tropical  regions.  3.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  favorable  to  their  produo- 
tion,  for  the  moister  the  climate  the  greater  is  the  snow-fall,  and  the 
smaller  is  the  waste  by  evaporation,  and  therefore  the  greater  the 
excess  which  mubt  run  off  by  glaciers.  This  is  an  additional  reason 
why  glaciers  are  not  formed  under  the  equator  ;  for  the  great  capacity 
for  moisture  of  the  air  in  this  zone  increases  the  waste  while  it  decreases 
the  fall  of  snow.  This  is  also  the  reason  of  the  scanty  formation  of  gla- 
ciers in  the  Sierra  Mountains,  and  their  abundance  and  magnitude  in 
the  Alps. 

Ramifioations  of  Glaciers. — We  have  said  glaciers  are  valley-prolon- 
gations of  the  ice-cap.  Now,  mountain-valleys  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.: 
1.  The  deeper  and  larger  longitudinal  vaUeySy  between  parallel  ranges ; 
and,  2.  The  transverse  or  radiating  vaUeys^  transverse  in  case  of  ridges, 
and  radiating  in  case  of  peaks.  The  longitudinal  valleys  may  be  formed 
either  by  erosion  or  by  igneous  agencies  folding  the  crust  of  the  earth  ; 
but  the  transverse  or  radiating  valleys  are  always  formed  by  erosion. 
It  is  these  valleys  of  erosion  which  are  occupied  by  glaciers.  In  coun- 
tries where  there  are  no  glaciers  they  are  occupied,  of  course,  by 
streams.  We  have  already  shown  (p.  9)  how  these  valleys  commence 
near  the  top  of  the  mountain  as  furrows,  which,  uniting,  form  gullies, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  forming  ravines  and  gorges,  thus  becoming  less 
and  less  numerous,  but  larger  as  we  approach  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
In  the  same  manner,  therefore,  as  streams  ramify,  so  also  do  glaciera. 
The  only  difference  is  the  degree  of  ramification.  Streams  ramify 
almost  infinitely,  while  glaciers  seldom  have  more  than  three  or  four 
tributaries.  Fig.  35  is  a  map  of  the  Mont  Blanc  glacier-region.  By 
inspection  of  this  map  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Mer  de  Olace^  m,  receives 
four  tributaries,  marked  ty  /,  ^,  etc.  On  page  51  is  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  same  glacier,  with  its  tributaries. 

Motion  of  Glacier& — Again,  we  have  said  in  our  definition  that  gla^^ 
ciers  are  in  constant  motion.  By  the  law  of  circulation,  constant  down' 
ward  motion  is  as  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  glacier  as  it  is  to  that  of  a 
river,  since  both  the  glacier  and  the  river  carry  away  the  excess  of  sup- 
ply over  evaporation.  But  a  glacier,  though  in  constant  motion,  never 
passes  beyond  a  certain  point,  where  the  slow  downward  motion  is 
exactly  balanced  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  by  sun  and  air.  This  point 
is  called  the  lower  limit  of  the  glacier.  As  long  as  conditions  remain 
unchanged,  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier  remains  exactly  at  the  same 
point,  although  the  substance  of  the  glacier  moves  always  downward* 
But  if  external  conditions  change,  the  point  of  the  glacier  may  move 
upward  or  downward.  Thus,  during  a  succession  of  cool,  damp  years, 
the  melting  being  less  rapid,  the  point  of  the  glacier  moves  slowly  down, 
sometimes  invading  cultivated  fields  and  overturning  huts,  until  it  finds 
a  new  point  of  equilibrium.     During  a  succession  of  warm  and  dry  years, 
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on  the  contrary,  the  melting  being  more  rapid,  the  point  retreats,  to 
find  a  new  point  of  equilibrium  higher  up  the  mountain.  But,  whether 
the  point  be  stationary,  or  advance  or  recede,  the  substance  of  the  gla- 
cier is  ever  moving  steadily  onward*  It  may  be  compared  to  those 
rivers,  in  dry,  sandy  countries,  which  run  ever  toward  the  sea,  but  never 
reach  beyond  a  certain  point,  being  absorbed  by  the  sand« 

Oraphic  Illastration. — These  facts  may  be  conveniently  represented 
as  follows :  Let  a  d  (Fig.  36)  equal  the  length  of  the  mountain-slope, 

and  the  line  a  b  {=  c  d)  the  velocity  of  the 
a  glacier-motion  taken  as  uniform.  This  velocity 
varies  with  the  slope,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
but  is  little  affected  by  the  elevation.  It  may 
be  taken,  therefore,  as  the  same  in  every  part 
of  the  slope,  and  therefore  correctly  repre- 
sented by  equal  lines,  i.  e.,  by  the  ordiuates  of 
the  parallelogram  abed.  The  melting  power 
of  the  sun  and  air,  on  the  contrary,  regularly 
increases  from  the  top,  where  it  is  almost  noth- 
ing, to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain*  We  will, 
therefore,  represent  it  by  the  increasing  ordi- 
nates  of  the  triangle  a  e  d.  At  x^  therefore, 
where  the  ordinates  of  the  triangle  and  of  the 
parallelogram  are  equal  to  each  other,  will  be 
the  lower  limit  of  the  glacier.  During  a  suc- 
cession of  cool  years  the  rate  of  melting  will 
be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  the  smaller 
triangle  ci  g  d,  and  the  point  of  the  glacier  will  advance  to  2.  During 
a  succession  of  warm,  dry  years,  the  rate  of  melting  will  be  represented 
by  the  larger  triangle  a/*<f,  and  the  point  of  the  glacier  will  recede  to  y. 

Line  of  the  Lower  Limit  of  Gla45ier8. — We  have  said,  again,  that  the 

glacier  reaches  below  the  snow-line.  There  are  three  lines,  or  rather 
spheroidal  surfaces^  running  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  are 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  one  another,  and  must,  therefore,  be  now 
defined.  These  are  the  line  of  perpetual  snoto,  the  mean  line  of  32°, 
and  the  line  of  the  lower  limit  of  glaciers.  The  line  of  perpetual  snow, 
at  the  equator,  is  about  16,000  to  17,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  As 
we  approach  the  poles  it  gradually  approaches  the  sea-level,  until  it 
touches  at  or  near  the  poles,  forming  thus  a  spheroid  more  oblate  than 
the  earth  itself  (Fig.  37).  Next  follows  the  mean  line  of  32°.  This 
commences  at  the  equator,  -E',  coincident  with  the  snow-line  (it  may 
be  even  above  it — ^Dana),  but  diverges  as  we  pass  toward  the  pole, 
and  finally  touches  the  sea-level  at  about  66°  north  and  south  lati- 
tude, at  b  b.  Below  this,  again,  is  the  line  of  lower  limit  of  glaciers, 
which,  commencing  again  nearly  coincident  with  the  two  preceding,  at 


the  equator,  approaches  and  touches  the  sea-level  at  about  60°  latitude, 
or,  under  favorable  oiroumstanceB,  at  eveu  lower  latitudes.  The  difier- 
eace  between  these  lines  is  often  several  thousand  feet.  In  the  Alps, 
tbe  line  of  32*^  is  3,000  feet,  and  the  line  of  lower  limit  of  glaciers  5,000 
feet,  below  the  snow-  ^ 

line.    In  some  parts  .--fi^"^  \"  """""^tji, 

of  the  arctic  region,  -•:•-'■'*'       _/  |  \  _      "--o;.. 

thelineof33°  is  3,500 
feet  below  the  snow- 
line, and  in  Norway 
tbe  lower  limit  of  gla- 
ciers is  4,000  feet  be- 
low the  line  of  32° 
{Dana).  For  the  sake 
of  aimplioitj  we  have 
represented  the  sur- 
&oes,  of  which  these 
lines  are  the  sections, 
as  regular  spheroids ; 
but,  in  fact,  they  ara 
very  irregular,  being 
much  influenced  by 
climate.  Their  inter- 
seotion  with  the  sea- 
level  will,  therefore,  not  be  along  lines  of  latitude,  but  will  be  irregular, 
like  isotherms.  As  the  line  a  c  marks  the  lower  limit  of  glaciers  in 
different  latitudes,  it  is  evident  that  at  c  glaciers  will  touch  the  sea,  and 
bejrond  this  point  will  run  far  into  tbe  sea.  It  is  in  this  manner,  as  we 
will  see  hereafter,  that  icebergs  are  formed.  In  Chili,  glaciers  touch 
the  sea-level  at  iG"  iO'  south  latitude.' 

General  DasorlptioiL — In  glacial  regions  a  mountain -valley  is  occu- 
pied in  its  highest  part  by  perpetual  snow;  below  this,  farther  down 
the  valley,  by  nioe — a  granular  snow,  intermediate  between  snow  and 
ice ;  still  farther  down,  by  true  glacier-ice ;  and,  finally,  by  a  river 
(Fig,  41).  This  river  is  formed  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  whole 
surface  of  the  glacier,  both  above  and  below,  and  partly  by  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  valley.  The  glacier,  however,  is  the  principal  source. 
From  the  point  of  every  glacier,  therefore,  runs  a  river. 

The  size  of  glaciers  varies  very  much.  Alpine  glaciers  are  some  of 
them  fifteen  miles  long,  and  vary  from  half  a  mile  to  three  miles  in 
breadth,  and  from  one  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  In 
the  region  about  Mont  Blanc  and  Finsteraarhorn  alone  there  are  about 
four  hundred  glaciers.  In  the  temperate  regions  of  North  America,  gla- 
'  D'Archiu,  "  Hbtoire  de  Giotogle." 
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ciers  are  found  only  on  the  Pacifio  coast,  in  the  Sierra  and  Cascade 
Ranges.  On  Mount  Shasta,  and  especially  on  Mount  Rainier,  glaciers 
equal  to  those  of  the  Alps  have  been  recently  found.  In  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  they  are  developed  upon  a  much  more  gigantic  scale ;  but  it 
is  only  in  arctic  regions  that  we  can  form  any  just  conception  of  their 
immense  importance  as  geological  agents.  In  Spitzbergen,  a  glacier 
was  seen  eleven  miles  wide  and  four  hundred  feet  thick  at  the  point.* 
Of  course,  this  thickness  only  represents  the  part  above  water.  By  far 
the  larger  part,  or  six-sevenths,  is  below  water-level.  In  Greenland  the 
great  Humboldt  Glacier  enters  the  sea  with  a  point  forty-five  miles  wide 
and  three  hundred  feet  thick  (Kane).  But  even  these  examples  give 
an  incomplete  idea  of  the  whole  truth.  Greenland  is  apparently  en- 
tirely covered  with  an  immense  sheet  of  ice^  several  thousand  feet  thick, 
which  moves  slowly  seaward,  and  enters  the  ocean  through  immense 
fiords.*  Judging  from  the  immense  barrier  of  icebergs  found  by  Cap- 
tain Wilkes  (United  States  Exploring  Expedition)  on  its  coast,  the  an- 
tarctic continent  is  probably  even  more  thickly  covered  with  ice  than 
Greenland. 

We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  a  glacier  must  be  smooth. 
This  is,  however,  very  far  from  being  true.  On  the  contrary,  the  ex- 
treme roughness  of  the  ice-surface  renders  the  ascent  along  the  glacier 
extremely  difficult.  This  inequality  of  surface  is  due  partly  to  unequal 
melting,  and  partly  to  crevasses^  or  fissures.  The  unequal  melting  is 
produced  as  follows :  A  stone,  lying  on  the  surface  of  a  glacier,  pro- 
tects the  surface  beneath  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Meanwhile  the 

surrounding  ice  is  melted,  until  finally  the  slab 
of  stone  stands  on  a  column  of  ice  often  several 
feet  in  height  (Fig.  38).  A  slab  seen  by  Forbes 
measured  23  feet  long,  17  feet  wide,  and  3^  feet 
thick,  and  rested  on  a  column  13  feet  high.  In  such 
cases  the  stone  finally  falls  off,  leaving  a  sharp 
pinnacle,  and  another  column  commences  to  form 
Fig.  88.--Mode  of  Formation   under  the  stone.     In  this  manner  are  formed  what 

are  called  needles.  When  we  consider  that  there 
are  immense  numbers  of  stones  on  the  glacier-surface,  we  can  easily  see 
that  these  needles  will  multiply  indefinitely.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
thin  stratum  of  earth  stains  the  surface  of  the  glacier  in  spots,  these 
spots  will  melt  faster  than  the  surrounding  ice,  because  more  absorb* 
ent  of  heat,  and  thus  form  deep  holes." 

Again,  fissures  or  crevasses,  often  of  great  size,  ten  to  twenty  feet 
wide,  one  hundred  feet  deep,  and  sometimes  running  entirely  across  the 
glacier,  are  very  abundant.  As  the  surface  of  the  glacier  is  often  cov- 
ered with  snow,  and  the  fissures  thus  concealed,  they  form  the  most 

>  Dana's  "  ICanual."  *  Dr.  Rink,  '*  ArchiveB  des  Sciences,"  toL  xxyii.,  p.  166. 

*  See  Afpehdix. 
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dsngeronfl  featore  connected  with  Alpine  travel.  The  law  vhich  gov- 
erns their  fbnnation  will  be  diacossed  hereafter ;  euffice  it  to  sa^  that 
the  great  transverse  fissures  are  formed  by  the  glacier  passing  over  an 
angle  formed  hy  a  sudden  change  in  the  slope  of  the  bed.  Streams, 
produced  by  the  melting  of  ice,  nianing  on  the  surface  of  the  glacier, 
plunge  into  these  fissures  with  a  thundering  noise,  and  hollow  out  im- 
mensie  wells,  called  moulina,  and  magnifioeat  ice-caves.     Although  the 
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glacier  moves,  the  great  crevasaeB  and  the  wells  with  their  falls  remain 
ftationary,  precisely  as  the  position  of  a  rapid  or  breaker  remains  sta- 
tionary, although  the  river  runs  onward ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  viz., 
that  it  is  reformed  always  on  the  same  spot. 

From  all  these  causes  the  surface  of  a  glacier  is  often  studded  over 
with  conical  masses  and  projecting  points  of  every  conceivable  shape. 
l%is  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  39). 

Earth  &Ild  Stonss,  Sto. — The  surface  of  a  glacier  is,  moreover, 
largely  covered  with  earth  and  stones  gathered  in  its  course  from  the 
crumbling  clifis  on  either  side.  These  ore  often  so  abundant  as  almost 
to  cover  the  surface.  More  usually,  however,  they  are  distributed  in 
two  or  more  rows,  called  moraines.  Fig.  40  is  a  view  of  a  glacier,  with 
its  moraines  and  lateral  crevasses. 

Such  is  a  general  description  of  the  appearance  of  a  glacier.  There 
are,  however,  several  points  which,  by  their  importance  and  interest, 
require  special  notice.  These  are  :  1.  Moraines;  %.  Glaciers  as  a  geth 
loffioai  offsnt ;  3.  Glaciar-motion  ;  and,  4  Glacier-atructun. 
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Tbere  are  three  kinds  of  moraines  described  by  writers,  viz.,  lateral 
moraines,  medial  moraines,  and  termiTial  morainea.  jAiteral  morainta 
are  continuous  lines  of  earth  and  stoues,  arranged  on  either  margin  of 
the  glacier,  and  evidently  formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  crumbling  cli& 
of  the  inclosing  valley.  This  dU>ris  does  not  fall  from  every  part  of 
the  valley-sides,  but  generally  only  from  certain  bold,  projecting  cUfls, 
It  is  converted  into  a  continuous  line  by  tfae  motion  of  the  glacier,  just 
as  light  materials  thrown  constantly  into  a  river  at  one  point  would 
appear  as  a  continuous  line  on  the  stream. 

Medial  morainei  are  similar  lines  of  debris,  occupying  the  central 
portions  of  the  glacier,  Sometimes  there  is  but  one ;  sometimes  two,  or 
more ;  sometimes  the  whole  surface  of  the  glacier  is  almost  covered  with 
them.  The  true  explanation  was  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz.  They 
are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  interior  lateral  moraines  of  tribu- 
tary glaciers,  carried  down  the  main  trunk  by  the  motion  of  the  ice- 
current.  The  accompanying  map  (Fig,  41)  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  and 
its  tributaries  shows  clearly  the  manner  in  which  these  moraines  are 
formed.  Both  lateral  and  medial  moraines  are  generally  situated  on  a 
ridge  of  ice,  sometimes  fifty  to  eighty  feet  high,  evidently  formed  by 
the  i^otection  of  the  ice,  in  this  part,  from  the  melting-power  of  the 
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atm.    The  Ijagments  of  rock  brought  donn  hj  glaciers  are  often  of 
enonnouB  size.    One  descnbed  by  Forbes  contained  344,000  cubic  feet. 

Breiytbing  which  falls  upon 
the  surface  of  tiie  glacier  is  ^ 
slowly  and  silently  carried  down 
ward  by  this  ice-stream,  and 
finally  dropped  at  its  point 
Hucb  Bnely-triturated  matter  is 
also  pushed  along  beneath  the 
glacier,  and  finds  its  way  to 
the  same  point.  In  the  course 
of  time  an  immense  acctunula 
tion  is  fonned,  of  somewhat 
crcscentio  shape,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  41. 

This  accumulation  is  called 
the  terminai  tnoratne  It  is  the 
delta  of  this  ice  nver  The  ex 
istence  of  moraues  is  a  con 
stant  witness  of  the  motion  of 
the  glaciera. 

Cflaciere  as  a  Geological  Agent 

Glaciers,  like  nvers,  erode  the 
sur&ce  over  which  they  move, 
carry  the  materials  gathered  m 
their  course  often  to  great  dis 
tances,  and  finally  depont  them. 
In  all  these  respects,  however,  the  effects  of  their  action  are  perfectly 
characteiiatic 

Erosion. — When  we  consider  the  weight  of  a  glaciers  and  their  un- 
yielding nature  as  compared  with  water,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  their 
erosive  power  must  be  very  great.  This  is  increased  immensely  by 
fragments  of  stone  of  every  conceivable  size  carried  along  between  the 
glacier  and  its  bed.  These  partly  fall  in  at  the  sides  and  become 
jammed  between  the  glacier  and  the  confining  rocks,  partly  fall  into 
crevasECS  and  work  their  way  to  the  bed,  and  partly  are  torn  from  the 
rocky  bed  itaelt  The  effects  of  glacier  erosion  differ  entirely  from 
those  of  water;  1,  Water,  by  virtue  of  its  perfect  fluidity,  wears  away 
the  softer  spots  of  rock  and  leaves  the  harder  standing  in  relief;  wliile 
a  glacier,  like  an  unyielding  rubber,  grinds  both  hard  and  soft  to  one 
level.  This,  however,  is  not  so  absolutely  true  of  glaciers  as  might 
be  supposed.  Glaciers,  for  reasons  to  be  discussed  hereafter,  conform 
to  lai^  and  gentle  inequalities  of  their  beds,  though  not  to  small  ones, 
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actinf;  thus  like  a  very  st^y  vUcoua  body.  Thua  their  bed*  we  worn 
into  vory  rotnariuble  and  oharaot eristic  smooth  and  rounded  depressioiu 
and  elevations  called  rochet  moulonnia  (Fig.  42).  Sometimes  t<trge 
and  deep  hoUowt  are  swept  out  by  a  glacier  at  some  point  where  the 
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rode  is  softer  or  where  the  slope  of  the  bed  changes  auddenly  frotn  & 
greater  to  a  less  angle.  If  the  glacier  should  subsequently  retire,  water 
aoouiRulalos  in  these  excarations  and  forms  lakelets.  Such  lakelets  are 
common  id  old  glacial  b«.>ds. 

9.  The  line*  prtHluceil  by  watcr-orosion,  if  detectible  at  all,  are 
always  more  or  less  irregular  and  meandering ;  while  those  produced  bj 
glaeiers  are  ttnti^ht  and  paratiel  (Ftg.  43). 

TTina,  smooth,  g^'nilv-billowy  surfaces,  marked  with  straight  parallel 
aoratchea,  ar«  vory  charact  eristic  of  glarial  action.  We  will  call  atich 
•uiftices  glaciaUd,  ami  the  process  (/taciation, 

TnnspOltAtioiL — The  transporting  power  of  glaciers  follows  no  law 
similar  to  that  pointoil  out  under  rivers — in  fact,  it  has  no  relation  at  all 
to  Tekvity.  The  resiM'-n  is,  that  the  stone  rests  on  the  surface  as  \JUmU- 
img  hodjf.  There  is.  therefore,  do  limit  to  the  transporting  power. 
Howlders  of  ^50.000  cubic  feet  are  carried  with  the  same  ease  and  tb« 
■ame  Telociiv  as  the  finest  dust. 

Deposit — BldSBWd  Stonw. — A  watervurrv^nt  carrying  stones  bmiaes 
and  roimds  their  comers,  and  deposits  them  always  in  the  moat  ml-wtb 
positions ;  but  glaciers  often  deposit  huge  ovular  fragments  of  nA. 
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in  the  most  in»eeur«  positions — so  nioely  balanced,  sometimes,  that  a 
toDch  of  the  band  will  dislodge  them.  The  reason  is,  they  are  set 
down  by  the  gradually  melting  ioe  with  inconceivable  gentlenesB.  Thus 
balanced  stones,  rookiag-e tones,  etc.,  are  common  in  glacial  regions. 
In  using  these  as  a  sign  of  glacial  action,  however,  we  must  recollect 


that  a  bowlder  dropped  by  any  agent,  or  even  a  bowlder  of  disintegra- 
tion (p.  6),  may  in  time  become  a  rocking-stone,  by  slow  but  irregular 
disintegration  changing  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  But  anffu- 
lar  erratict  in  insecure  positions  are  very  characteristic  of  glacial  action. 
Haterial  o{  the  Terminal  Moraine. — The  material  of  the  terminal 
moraine  is  very  obaraiOteristiG  :  1.  It  consists  of  fragments  of  every  con- 
ceivable size,  from  huge  bowlders  down  to  fine  earth,  mixed  together 
into  an  heterogeneous  mass  entirely  different  from  the  neatly-sorted  de- 
posits from  water.  It  is,  therefore,  entirely  uneoried  and  unatratijied, 
and  witbout  organic  remains.  8.  The  mass  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.,  that 
which  was  carried  on  the  lop  of  the  glacier,  and  that  which  was  forced 
out  beneath  (moraine  pro/onde).  The  first  consists  of  loose  material 
containing  angular,  unworn  fragments ;  the  other  of  fine  compact  mate- 
rial oontaioing  fragments  worn  and  polished,  and  scratched  with 
straight  parallel  scratches,  but  in  both  c^ses  entirely  different  from 
water-worn  pebbles.  In  all  respects,  therefore,  the  action  of  glaciers  is 
characteristic  and  cannot  be  confounded  with  that  of  water. 

Evidences  of  Ponner  Ertension  of  Qlaolers.— It  is  by  evidence  of 

this  kind  that  the  former  great  extension  of  glaciers  in  regions  where 
they  now  exist,  and  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  in  regions  where 
they  no  longer  exist,  have  been  proved.  We  have  already  stated  that 
during  a  succession  of  cool,  damp  seasons,  a  glacier  may  extend  far 
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Fio.  44.— ^Section  across  Glacial  Yallejr,  showing 
old  Lateral  Moraines. 


beyond  its  previous  limits.  Similar  changes  take  place  also  in  the 
depth  of  a  glacier.  In  a  word,  glaciers  are  subject  to  floods  like  livers ; 
only  these  floods,  instead  of  being  annual,  are  secular.  Now,  as  rivers 
after  floods  leave  floating  material  stranded  on  the  banks,  showing  the 

height  of  the  flood-water,  so,  in 

the  decrease  of  a  glacier,  lines 
of  bowlders  are  left  stranded, 
often  delicately  balanced,  on 
ledges  high  up  the  sides  of  the 
valley.  These 
lines  of  bowlders 
mark  the  former 
height  of  the  gla- 
cier. Some  of  these  lines  have  been  found  in  the  Alps 
2,000  feet  above  the  present  leveL  Fig.  44  is  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  a  glacial  valley.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  for- 
mer level.  In  the  same  valleys  we  find  old  terminal  mo- 
raines (Fig.  45,  a')  miles  beyond  the  present  limit  of  the 
glacier.  The  characteristic  planing,  polishing,  and  par- 
allel scoring,  have  been  found  equally  far  above  the 
present  level  and  beyond  the  present  limit  of  Alpine 
glaciers. 

Glacial  Lakes. — When  a  glacier  retreats,  the  water  of 
the  river  which  flows  from  its  point  may  accumulate  in 
great  rock-basins  scooped  out  by  the  glacier,  or  else  be- 
hind the  old  terminal  moraines.  In  these  two  ways  lakes 
are  often  formed. 
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mlnal  Moraines. 

Motion  of  Glaciers  and  its  Laws. 

Evidenoes  of  Motion. — That  glaciers  move  slowly  down  their  valleys 
was  long  known  to  Alpine  hunters.  Rude  experiments  of  the  first  scien- 
tific explorers,  confirmed  this  popular  notion.  Hugi  in  1827  built  a  hut 
upon  the  Aar  glacier.  This  hut  was  visited  from  year  to  year  by  scien- 
tific explorers  and  its  change  of  position  measured.  In  1841  Agassiz 
found  that  it  had  moved  in  all  1,428  metres  in  fourteen  years,  or  about 
100  metres  (330  feet)  per  annum.  Numerous  other  observations  from 
year  to  year  by  Agassiz  and  others,  on  the  position  of  conspicuous  bowl- 
ders lying  on  the  surface  of  glaciers,  confirmed  these  results  and  placed 
the  fact  of  glacier-motion  beyond  doubt.  But  the  most  important  obser- 
vations determining  both  the  rate  and  the  laws  of  glacier-motion  were 
made  in  1842  by  Pro£  Agassiz  on  the  Aar  glacier,  and  Prof.  Forbes  on 
the  Mer  de  Glace.  By  these  experiments,  carefully  made  by  driving 
stakes  into  the  glacier,  in  a  straight  row  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
observing  the  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  stakes,  it  was  deter- 
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roiaed  that  the  centre  of  the  glacier  moved  faster  than  the  margins. 
This  differential  motion  is  the  capital  discover;  in  relation  to  the  motion 
of  glaciers.  It  is  claimed  by  both  Agassiz  and  Forbes.  It  had,  how- 
ever, been  previously  distinctly  stated,  though  not  proved,  by  Bishop 
Rendu. 

Iawb  of  Qlaoier-HotloiL — The  tenn  differential  motion  is  a  con- 
densed expression  for  all  the  laws  of  glacier-motion.  It  asserts  that 
the  different  parts  of  a  glacier  do  not  move  together  as  a  solid,  but 
move  among  themselves  in  the  manner  of  a  fiuid.  A  glacier  moves 
like  a  fluid,  though  a  very  stiff,  viscous  fluid ;  its  motion  may  there- 
fore be  rightly  called  viscoid.  We  will  mention  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant laws  of  fluid  motion,  and  show  that  gladers  conform  to  them. 

1.  7R«  Velocity  of  the  Central  Parts  w  greater 
than  that  of  the  Margins. — This  well-known  law  of 
currents,  tbe  result  of  friction  of  the  fluid  against 
the  containing  banks,  was  completely  proved  iu  the 
case  of  glaciers  by  the  experiments  of  Agassiz  and 
Forbes,  and  recently  oonErmed  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  by  Tyndall.  A  line  of  stakes,  abed  efg, 
placed  in  a  straight  row  across  a  glacier,  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  curved,  as  seen  in  Fig. 
16.  The  exact  rate  of  motion  for  each  stake 
is  easily  measured  by  the  theodolite.  The  rate 
of  the  centre  is  often  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  margins. 
%.  tlus  Vdocity  of  the  Surface  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Bottom. 
— ^This  law  of  currents,  which  is  the  necessary  result  of  friction  on  the 
bed,  is  more  difficult  to  prove  in  the  case  of  glaciers,  because  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  vertical  section.  The  necessary  observation  was,  how- 
ever, successfully  accomplished  by  Prof.  Tyndall  in  1857.  We  have 
already  said  (page  51)  that  glaciers 
5*'  conform  to  large  but  not  to  small 

^  inequalities    of    their    chacnels :    a 

glacier,  therefore,  passing  by  a  nar- 
row side-ravine  will  expose  its  whole 
^^^__^  thickness  on  the  side.  Prof.  Tyn- 
dall, having  found  such  a  side  ex- 
posure more  than  140  feet  vertical, 
placed  three  pegs  in  a  vertical  line,  one  near  the  top,  one  near  the  mid- 
dle, and  one  at  the  bottom  (Fig.  47,  a  £c).  The  verticalline  became  mo« 
and  more  inclined  daily.  The  daily  motion  at  top  wae  six  inches,  in  the 
middle  4.5  inches,  and  at  the  bottom  2.5  inches.  Thus,  glaciers,  like 
rivers,  slide  on  their  beds  and  banks,  producing  erosion ;  but,  also,  the 
several  layers,  both  horizontal  and  verticnl,  slide  on  each  other. 
3.  The   Vdoeity  increases  wUh  the  Slope. — Fig.  48  represents  the 
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surface-slope  of  the  glacier  Du  Oianiy  O  ;  the  Mer  de  Olace^  M;  and 
the  glacier  De  Bois^  B ;  and  their  daily  motion.  The  increase  of  ve- 
locity with  the  slope  is  evident. 

4.  The  VelocUy  inorecues  with  the  Fluidity.-^The  daily  motion  of 
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glaciers  is  greater  in  summer,  when  the  ice  is  rapidly  melting,  than  in 
winter  ;  and  in  mid-day  than  at  night. 

5.  The  Velocity  increcues  with  the  Depth, — In  the  Alps,  where  the 
thickness  is  200  to  300  feet,  the  mean  daily  motion  is  one  to  three 
feet ;  but  in  Greenland,  where  the  thickness  is  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  the 
daily  motion,  in  spite  of  the  much  lower  temperature,  is  in  some  cases 
60  feet.' 

6.  Fluid  Currents  conform  to  the  Irregularities  of  their  Channd 
— Glaciers,  like  water-currents,  conform  to  the  inequalities  of  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  their  channels.  They 
have  their  shallows  and  their  deeps,  their 

narrows  and  their  lakes, 
their  cascades,  their  rap- 
ids, and  their  tranquil  por- 
tions. Fig.  49  shows  a 
glacier  running  through  a 
narrow  gorge  into  a  wide 
lake  of  ice,  and  again 
through  another  gorge. 
There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  a  gla- 
cier and  a  water-current,  viz.,  that,  while  the  latter 
conforms  to  even  the  minutest  and  sharpest  outlines, 
the  former  conforms  only  to  the  larger  or  more  gentle. 
In  this,  a  glacier  acts  like  a  stiff,  viscous  fluid. 

7.  The  Line  of  Swiftest  Motion  is  more  sinuous 
than  the  Channel, — We  have  already  seen  that  this  is 
true  of  rivers  (page  21).  The  line  of  swiftest  current 
is  reflected  from  side  to  side,  increasing  the  curves  by  erosion.  The 
same  has  been  recently  proved  by  Tyndall  to  be  the  case  with  glaciers. 
Fig.  50  represents  a  portion  of  a  sinuous  glacier,  like  the  Mer  de  Glace: 
the  dotted  line  represents  the  line  of  swiftest  motion. 

'  Helland,  Journal  of  Geological  Society^  toL  xxxiii.,  p.  142,  d  seq. 
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TTieoriea  of  Olacier-Motion. 

There  are  few  subjeots  connected  with  the  physics  of  the  earth 
which  have  excited  more  interest  than  that  of  glacier-motion.  Tlie 
subject  is  one  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  not  without  geological  im- 
portance. Passing  over  several  very  ingenious  theories  which  have 
now  been  abandoned,  the  first  theory  which  was  conceived  in  the  true 
inductive  spirit,  and  which  explains  the  differential  motion,  is  that  of 
Pro!  James  Forbes. 

Viscosity  Theory  of  Forbes. 

Statement  of  the  Theory. — According  to  Forbes,  ice,  though  ap- 
parently so  hard  and  solid,  is  really,  to  a  slight  extent,  a  viscous  body. 
In  small  masses  this  property  is  not  noticeable,  but  in  large  masses  and 
under  long-continued  pressure  it  slowly  yields,  and  will  flow  like  a  stiffly 
viscous  fluid.  In  large  masses  like  a  glacier,  this  steady,  powerful  press- 
ure is  furnished  by  the  immense  weight  of  the  superincumbent  ice. 

Argument. — It  b  evident  that  this  theory  completely  accounts  for 
all  the  phenomena  of  glacier-motion,  even  in  their  minutest  details.  A 
glacier,  beyond  all  doubt,  moves  like  a  viscous  body,  but  it  is  still  a 
question  whether  it  does  so  by  virtue  of  a  property  of  viscosity.  The 
proposition  that  ice  is  a  viscous  substance  seems  at  first  palpably  ab- 
surd. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  show  that  this  proposition  is  not  so 
absurd  as  it  seems. 

The  properties  of  solidity  and  liquidity,  though  perfectly  distinct 
and  even  incompatible  in  our  minds,  nevertheless,  in  Nature,  shade  into 
one  another  in  the  most  imperceptible  manner.  MaUeability^  plasticity ^ 
and  viscosity^  are  intermediate  terms  of  a  connecting  series.  The  idea 
which  underlies  all  these  expressions  is  that  of  capacity  of  motion  of 
the  molecules  among  themselves  without  rupture :  the  difiercnce  among 
them  being  the  greater  or  less  resistance  to  that  motion.  In  the  case 
of  malleable  bodies,  like  the  metals,  great  force  is  required  to  produce 
motion ;  in  plastic  bodies,  like  wax  or  clay,  less  force  is  required ;  in 
viscous  bodies,  like  stiff  tar,  motion  takes  place  spontaneously  but 
slowly ;  while  in  liquids  it  takes  place  freely  and  with  little  or  no  resist- 
ance. In  all  of  these  cases,  if  the  pressure  be  sufficient,  the  body  will 
change  its  form  without  rupture — in  other  words,  will  flow.  Now,  by 
increasing  the  mass  we  may  increase  the  pressure  to  any  extent. 
Therefore,  all  malleable,  ductile,  plastic,  or  viscous  bodies,  if  in  suffi- 
ciently large  masses,  will  flow  like  water.  Thus,  a  mass  of  lead,  suffi- 
ciently thick,  would  certainly  flow  under  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight. 

But  solid  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz.,  bodies 
which  are  malleable,  plastic,  or  viscous,  and  bodies  which  are  brittle ; 
the  very  idea  of  brittleness  being  that  of  total  incapacity  of  motion 
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amoiig  the  particles  without  rupture.  Now,  ice  belongs  to  the  class  of 
brittle  bodies.  Forbes  attempts  to  remove  this  difficulty  by  showing 
that  many  apparently  brittle  bodies  will  also  flow  under  their  own 
weight ;  for  instance,  pitch,  so  hard  and  brittle  that  it  flies  to  pieces 
under  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  will,  if  the  containing  barrel  be  removed, 
flow  and  spread  itself  in  every  direction.  So,  also,  molasses-candy, 
made  quite  hard  and  brittle,  will  still  flow  by  standing.  A  remarkable 
pitch-lake,  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  occurs  in  Trinidad.  The 
pitch  is  described  as  in  constant,  slow-boiling  motion,  coming  up  in 
the  centre,  flowing  over  to  the  circumference,  and  again  sinking  down. 
Yet  this  pitch,  in  small  masses,  would  be  called  solid  and  brittle. 
Struck  with  a  hammer,  it  flies  to  pieces  like  glass.  In  fact,  the  essen- 
tial peculiarity  of  a  stiff;  viscous  body,  in  which  it  differs  from  mal- 
leable or  plastic  bodies,  is,  that  it  yields  only  to  slowly-applied  force, 

Forbes,  therefore,  thinks  that  glacier-ice  is  an  exceedingly  stiff,  vis- 
cous substance,  which,  though  apparently  brittle  in  small  quantities  and 
to  sudden  force,  yet,  under  the  slow-acting  but  powerful  pressure  of 
its  own  weight,  flows  down  the  slope  of  its  bed,  squeezing  through 
narrows  and  spreading  out  into  lakes,  conforming  to  all  the  larger  and 
gentler  inequalities  of  bed  and  banks,  but  not  to  the  sharper  ones. 
The  velocity  of  motion  is  small  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  viscous 
mass  is  stiff.  The  descent  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  from  the  cascade  of  the 
Glacier  du  Geant  to  the  point  of  Glacier  de  Bois,  a  distance  of  ten  miles, 
is  4,000  feet.  Water,  under  these  circumstances,  would  rush  with  fear- 
ful velocity.     The  glacier  moves  but  two  feet  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Regelation  Theory  of  7)/ndall. 

If  ice  be  indeed  a  viscous  body,  then  there  seems  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  yield  to  pressure  even  in  small  masses,  if  the  pressure  be 
sufficiently  slowly  graduated.  In  the  hands  of  a  skillful  experiment- 
alist it  ought  to  exhibit  this  property.  Prof.  Tyndall  tried  the  ex- 
periment. Masses  of  ice  of  various  forms  were  subjected  to  slowly- 
graduated,  hydrostatic  pressure.  In  every  case,  however  slowly  grad- 
uated the  pressure,  the  ice  broke ;  but  if  the  broken  fragments  were 
pressed  together,  they  reunited  into  new  forms.  In  this  manner,  ice  in 
the  hands  of  Prof.  Tyndall  proved  as  plastic  as  clay  :  spheres  of  ice 
{a,  Fig.  51)  were  flattened  into  lenses  (^),  hemispheres  (e)  were  changed 
into  bowls  (c7),  and  bars  (c)  into  semi-rings  (/).  He  even  asserts  that 
ice  may  be  moulded  into  any  desirable  form  ;  e.  g.,  into  vases,  statuettes, 
rings,  coils,  knots,  etc.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  power  of  being  moulded 
such  as  was  not  dreamed  of  before ;  but  this  power  was  not  depend- 
ent on  a  property  of  viscosity,  but  upon  another  property  long  known, 
but  only  recently  investigated  by  Faraday,  viz.,  the  property  of  rege^ 
Uxtion. 
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Bagelation. — If  two  slabs  of  ice  be  laid  one  atop  of.  the  other,  they 
sooo  freeze  into  a  solid  mass.  This  will  take  place  not  only  in  cold 
weather,  but  in  midsummer,  or  even  if  boiling  water  be  thrown  over 
the  slabs.  If  a  mass  of  ice  be  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  be 
pressed,  or  even  brought  in  contact  with  one  another,  they  will  quickly 
unite  into  a  solid  mass.     Snow  pressed  in  the  warm  hand,  though  con- 
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stantly  melting,  gradually  becomes  compacted  into  solid  ice.  This  very 
remarkable  but  imperfectly  understood  property  of  ice  completely  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  of  moulding  ice  by  experiment.  By  this  property 
the  broken  fragments  reunite  in  a  new  form  as  solid  as  before.  We 
may  possibly  call  this  property  of  moulding  under  pressure  plasticity 
(although  it  is  not  true  plasticity,  since  it  does  not  mould  without  rupt- 
ure, but  by  rupture  and  regelation) ;  but  it  cannot  in  any  sense  be  called 
viscosity^  for  the  true  definition  of  viscosity  is  the  property  of  yielding 
under  tension — the  property  of  stretching  like  molasses-candy,  or 
melted  glass ;  but  ice  in  the  experiments,  according  to  Tyndall,  did  not 
yield  in  the  slightest  degree  to  tension.  In  the  experiment,  if,  instead 
of  placing  the  straight  bar  at  once  into  the  curved  mould,  it  had  been 
placed  successively  in  a  thousand  moulds,  with  gradually -increased 
curvature,  or,  still  better,  if  placed  in  a  straight  mould,  and  this  mould, 
while  under  pressure,  curved  slowly,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
sudden  visible  ruptures,  but  an  infinite  number  of  small  ruptures  and 
regelations  going  on  all  the  time.  T?ie  ice  would  have  behaved  pre- 
cisely like  a  viscous  body.  Now,  this  is  precisely  what  takes  place  in 
a  glacier. 

Application  to  Glaciers. — A  glacier,  on  account  of  its  immense  mass, 
is,  in  its  lower  parts^  under  the  immense  pressure  of  its  own  weight 
tending  to  mould  it  to  the  inequalities  of  its  own  bed,  and  in  every  part 
under  a  still  more  powerful  pressure — a  pressure  proportioned  to  the 
height  of  the  head  of  the  glacier — urging  it  down  the  slope  of  its  bed. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  pressure  the  mass  is  continually  yielding  by 
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fracture,  but  again  uniting  by  regelation.  By  this  constant  procete  of 
crushing^  change  of  fortn^  and  reunion^  the  glacier  behaves  like  a 
plastic  or  viscous  body ;  though  of  true  plasticity  or  true  visoosity  there 
is,  according  to  Tyndall,  none.  In  fact,  we  have  in  the  phenomena  of 
glaciers  the  most  delicate  test  of  viscosity  conceivable ;  but  we  find  the 
glaciers  will  not  stand  the  test.    For  instance,  the  slope  of  the  Mer  de 


Glace  at  one  point  changes  from  4°  to  9°  25'  *  (Fig.  62),  and  yet  the 
glacier,  although  moving  but  two  feet  a  day,  cannot  make  this  slight 
bend  without  rupture ;  for  at  this  point  there  are  always  large  trans- 
verse fissures  which  heal  up  below  by  pressure  and  regelation.  In  an- 
other place  the  glacier  is  similarly  broken  by  passing  an  angle  produced 
by  a  change  of  slope  of  only  2^.  It  seems  almost  impossible  that  a 
body  having  the  slightest  viscosity  should  be  fractured  under  these  cir- 
cumstances. Tyndall  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  motion  of  glaciers 
is  viscoidy  but  the  body  is  not  viscous — the  viscoid  motion  being  the 
result,  not  of  the  property  of  viscosity,  but  of  fracture  and  regelation. 

C!omparison  of  the  Two  Theories. — ^Forbes's  theory  supposes  motion 
among  the  ultimate  particles  without  rupture.  TyndalPs  supposes 
motion  among  discrete  particles  hy  rupture^  change  of  position^  and 
regelation.  The  undoubted  viscoid  motion  is  equally  explained  by 
both :  by  the  one,  by  a  property  of  viscosity  ;  by  the  other,  by  a  prop- 
erty of  regelation, 

Conclusioil. — It  seems  almost  certain  that  both  views  are  true,  and 
that  both  properties  are  concerned  in  glacial  motion.  Recent  observa- 
tions and  experiments  have  shown  an  undoubted  viscosity  in  ice-— es- 
pecially in  ice  containing  much  inclosed  and  dissolved  air,  as  is  the  case 
with  glacier-ice.  Ice  boards  supported  at  the  two  ends  gradually  bend 
into  an  arc  under  their  own  weight.  Cylinders  of  snow  compacted  into 
ice  may  be  bent  in  the  hand  to  a  semicircle  without  rupture.' 

Structure  of  Glaciers, 

There  are  two  points  connected  with  the  structure  of  glaciers  which 
require  notice,  viz.,  the  veined  structure  and  the  fissures. 

Veined  Stmctnre. — The  ice  of  glaciers  is  not  homogeneous,  but  con- 
sists of  white  vesicular  ice  (white  because  vesicular),  banded,  often  very 
beautifully,  with  solid  transparent  blue  ice  (transparent  blue  because 
solid),  the  banding  sometimes  so  delicate  that  a  hand-specimen  looks 

>  Tyndall,  "  Glaciers  of  the  Alps." 

*  Aitkin,  American  Jowmd  of  Science^  vol.  t.,  p.  806,  third  scriea.    See  AimDix  to 
this  Tolume. 
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like  striped  agate.  Tbese  blue  veins  are  not  conttciuous  planes,  but 
apparently  veryjiat  lenticular  in  ihape,  varying  in  thickneaa  from  a 
line  to  several  inches,  and  in  length  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet. 
Their  direction  being  parallel  to  one  another,  they  give  a  stratified  oi 
cleavage  structure  to  the  glacier,  and,  in  melting,  the  glacier  often 
splits  or  cleaves  along  these  planes.  According  to  Fro£  Forbes,  look- 
ing upon  the  glacier  as  a  whole,  we  may  regard  the  strata  as  taking 
the  form  represented  by  the  subjoined  figures.     In  a  section  parallel  to 
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the  surface  (Fig.  63,  a),  the  strata  outcrop  in  the  form  of  loops.  A 
cross-sectioa  (Fig.  53,  b)  shows  them  lying  in  troughs,  and  a  longi- 
tadinal  vertical  section  (Fig.  53,  c)  shows  the  manner  in  which  they 
dip^  Fig,  64  is  an  ideal  glacier  out  in  several  directions,  and  combining 
in  one  view  the  three  sections  given  above.  It  is  generally  impossible 
to  trace  the  veins  around  from  side  to  side.  Sometimes  they  are  most 
distinct  on  the  margins,  and  then  are  called  marginal  veins;  some- 
times at  the  point  of  the  loop — tranvoeree  veins  ;  sometimes  tributaries 
running  together,  as  in  the  figure  (Fig.  54) — the  interior  branches  of  the 
two  loops  coalesce,  and  are  flattened  against  one  another,  and  form 
longitudinal  veins. 

FISSOTSS. — ^Tbese  are  also  marginal,  transverse,  and  longitudinal. 
The  niai^nal  fissures  are  shown  in  Fig,  40  ;  they  are  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  marginal  veins. 
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Theories  of  Structure. 
Flssims. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ^reat  fissureB  or 
are  produced  by  tetuion  or  ttretching,  and  that  their  direction  is  always 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  greatest  tension.  Thus  the  Crantverte 
fissures  are  produced  hy  the  stretching  of  the  glacier  in  passing  over  a 
salient  angle.  The  marginal  fissures  are  produced  by  the  dragging  or 
puiliog  of  the  swifter  central  portions  upon  the  slower  marginal  poi^ 
tioDB.  It  has  been  proved  by  Hopkins,  the  English  physicist  and  geolo- 
gist, that  the  line  of  greatest  tension  from  this  cause  would  be  inclined 
45°,  with  the  course  of  the  glacier  as  shown  by  the  arrows  (Fig,  66). 


\ 
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The  fissures  should  be  at  right  angles  to  these  lines,  and,  therefore,  also 
inclined  45°  with  the  margin,  and  running  upward  and  inward.  The 
longitudinal  fissures  are  best  seen  where  a  glacier  runs  through  a  nar- 
row gorge  out  on  an  open  plain.  The  lateral  spreading  of  the  glacier 
causes  it  to  orack  longitudinally  (Fig.  56).  Fig.  57  is  a  longitudinal 
vertical  section  of  the  same. 

Veined  Sbmotnre. — Tyndall  has  shown  conclusively  that  veins  are 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  greatest  pressure,  and  that,  there- 
fore, they  are  produced  by  pressure.     Thus  fissures  and  veins,  being 
produced  by  opposite  causes — one  by  tension  and  the  other  by  pressure 
— are  found  under  opposite  con- 
ditions.    Thus  as  transverse  fis- 
sures are  produced  by  the  longi- 
tudinal  stretching  of   a  glacier 
passing  over  a  salient  angle,  so 
transverse  veins  are  formed  by 
the  longitudinal  compression  of 
a  glacier  pasBing  over  a  rehittr- 
ing  angle.     Fig.  57  is  a  section 
of  the  Rhfine  glacier  (Fig.  66), 
showing   the    crevasses  (o  c  e) 
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produced  by  the  steep  declivity,  and  the  veined  structure  {s  s  «)  pro- 
duced by  the  compression  consequent  upon  the  change  of  angle  on 
coming  out  on  the  plain.  The  relation  of  crevasses  and  vein-structure 
is  still  better  shown  in  the  ideal  section  (Fig.  58). 

Again,  as  marginal  fissures  are  produced  by  the  pulling  of  the  cen- 
tral portions  upon  the  lag- 
ging margins  behind^  so 
the  marginal  veins  are  pro- 
duced by  the  crowding  or 
pushing  of  the  swifter  cen- 
tral parts  upon  the  mar- 
ginal parts  in  front  (Fig. 
59).  The  marginal  veins 
are,  therefore,  inclined  to 

the  margin  about  45®,  but  pointing  inward  and  dovmwardy  and,  there- 
fore, at  right  angles  to  the  crevasses.  The  relation  of  these  to  one 
another  is  shown  in  Fig.  60. 

Finally,  as  longitudinal  fissures  are  produced  by  lateral  spreading 
(Fig.  56),  so  longitudinal  veins  are  produced  by  lateral  compression. 
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Fig.  00. 


Fig.  81. 


This  is  best  seen  where  two  tributaries  meet  at  high  angle  (Fig.  61)— 
for  instance,  where  the  Glacier  du  G^ant  and  the  Glacier  de  L^chaud 
form  the  Mer  de  Glace  (Fig.  41).  All  these  facts  have  been  experi- 
mentally illustrated  by  Tyndall. 

Physical  Theory  of  Veins. — ^There  is  little  doubt  that  veins  are 
formed  by  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  veins ;  but 
hoxD  pressure  produces  this  structure  is  very  imperfectly  understood. 
Ptobably  at  least  a  partial  explanation  is  contained  in  the  following 
proposition :  1.  White  vesicular  ice  by  powerful  pressure  is  crushed,  the 
air  escapes,  and  the  ice  is  re  frozen  into  solid  blue  transparent  ice.  2. 
Ice  being  a  substance  which  expands  in  freezing,  and,  therefore,  con- 
tracts in  melting,  its  freezing  and  melting  point  is  lowered  by  pressure. 
Therefore,  ice  at  or  near  32°  Fahr.  is  melted  by  pressure.  Now,  the 
glacier  is  under  powerful  pressure  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  stress  of 
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thiB  pressure  is  ever  clianging  from  point  to  point  b;  the  changing 
position  of  the  particles  produced  by  the  motion.  Thus  the  glacier  in 
places  is  ever  melting  under  pressure,  and  again  refreezing  bj  relief  of 
pressure.  The  melting  discharges  the  air-bubbles,  and,  in  refreezing, 
the  ice  is  blue.  3.  No  substance  is  perfectly  homogeneous,  and  of 
equal  strength  in  all  parts ;  therefore,  this  crushing  and  meltjng,  and 
consequent  conversion  of  white  into  blue  ice,  take  place  irregularhf  in 
spots.  4.  As  ice  of  a  glacier  acts  like  a  viscous  substance,  the  final 
effect  of  pressure  would  be  to  flatten  these  spots,  both  white  aud  blue, 
in  the  direction  of  greatest  pressure,  and  extend  them  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  the  pressure,  and  thus  create  bands  in  this  direction.  5. 
Differential  motion  would  also  tend  to  bring  the  reins  into  the  direction 
indicated  by  Forbes. 

Floating  Ice — Icebergs. 

We  hare  already  seen  (page  47)  that  at  a  certain  latitude,  varying 
from  46°  in  South  America  to  about  65°  in  Norway,  glaciers  touch  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  Beyond  this  latitude,  they  run  out  to  sea  often  to 
great  distances.  By  the  buoyant  power  of  water,  assisted  hy  tides  and 
waves,  these  projecting  floating  masses  are  broken  off,  and  accumulate 
as  immense  ice-barriers  in  polar  seas,  or  are  drifted  away  by  currents 
toward  the  equator.    Such  floating  fragments  of  glaciers  are  called  ict- 


hergt.  Fig.  62  is  an  ideal  section,  through  a  glacial  valley,  in  which 
a^  is  the  glacier,  b  the  cliffs  beyond,  Ij  the  sea-level,  and  i  an  iceberg. 
The  principal  source  of  the  icebergs  of  the  north  Atlantic  is  the 
coast  of  Greenland.  This  country  is  an  elevated  table-land,  sloping 
in  every  direction  to  a  coast  deeply  indented  like  Norway,  with  alter- 
nate deep  fiords  and  jutting  headlands.  The  whole  tsble-lund  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  an  ice-sheet,  probably  several  thousand  feet  thick, 
moving  slowly  seaward,  and  dischai^ing  through  the  fiords 
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graders,'  which,  ae  already  explained,  form  iceberg  In  this  remarkable 
country  DO  water  fails  from  the  atmosphere  except  in  the  form  of 
snow,  and  aO  the  riven  are  glaciers.  The  geological  effects  of  euoh  a 
moving  ice-sheet  may  be  easily  imagined.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
country  rock  must  be  polished  and  scored,  the  general  direction  of  the 
stris  being  parallel  over  large  areas. 

The  antarctic  continent  is  probably  aimilarlj,  and  even  more  thick- 
ly, ice^eeted,  for  the  humid  atmosphere  of  that  region  is  very  favorable 
to  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice.  Captain  Wilkes  found  an  impen- 
etrable ice-barrier,  in  many  places  150  to  200  feet  high,  for  1,300 
miles  along  that  coast.  From  this  ice-barrier,  icebergs  separate  and 
are  drifted  toward  the  equator. 

The  formation  of  icebeigs  in  polar  regions,  and  their  drifting  into 
wanner  latitudes,  to  be  melted  there,  is  evidently  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  great  law  of  circulation,  for  otherwise  ice  would  accumu- 
late without  limit  la  these  regions. 

General  DesoriptiQll. — The  number  of  icebergs  accumulated  about 
polar  coasts  is  almost  inconceivable.  Scoresby  counted  500  at  one 
view.  Kane  counted  280  of  the  first  magnitude  at  one  view.  They 
are  often  200  and  sometimes  even  300  feet  high,  and  the  mass  above 


water  66,000,000  cubic  yards  (Dr.  Rink).  As  the  specific  gravity  of 
ice  is  0.918,  if  these  were  solid  ice,  there  would  be  but  one-twelfth 
above  water ;  but  as  glacier-ice  is  somewhat  vesicular,  there  is  about 
one-eeventh  above  water.  The  thickness  of  some  of  these  icebergs 
must  therefore  be  3,000  to  3,000  feet,  and  their  volume  near  500,000,000 
cubic  yards,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  a  mass  one  mile  square,  and 
500  feet  thick.  Under  the  influence  of  the  melting  power  of  the  sun  un* 
'  Dr.  Bbik,  "ArohiTei  dee  Sciences,"  toI.  urii.,  p.  196, 
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squally  affecting  different  paita,  the;  asanme  vuious  and  often  strange 
forme.  The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  63)  gives  the  usual  appearance 
in  the  northern  Atlantic.  Those  separated  from  the  antarctio  barrier 
present,  before  they  hare  been  much  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  a  much 
more  regularly  prismatic  appearance.     Fig.  64  gives  the  appearauce  of 


one  of  these  prismatic  blocks  or  tables,  180  feet  high,  seen  by  Sir  Jamea 
Ross  in  the  antarctic  seas, 

loebergs  as  a  Geological  Agent — Erosion. — The  polishing  and  scor- 
ing effects  of  the  ice-sbeets  and  of  their  discharging  glaciers  must,  of 
course,  extend  over  the  sea-bottoms  about  polar  coasts  as  for  as  the 
glaciers  touch  bottom,  which,  considcnng  their  immense  thickness, 
must  be  for  considerable  distance  (Fig.  63,^*  to  g).  This,  however,  is 
glacier  agency  rather  than  iceberg  agency.  On  being  separated  tbey 
float  away,  and  are  carried  by  currents  with  their  immense  loads  of 
earth  and  bowlders,  amounting  often  to  100,000  tons  or  more,  as  far  as 
40°  or  even  36"  latitude,  where,  being  gradually  melted,  they  drop 
their  burden.  If  the  water  be  not  sufiSciently  deep,  they  ground,  and 
being  swayed  by  waves  and  tides  they  chafe  and  score  the  bottom  in  a 
somewhat  irregular  manner;  or,  packing  together  in  large  fields,  and 
urged  ODward  by  powerful  currents,  they  may  possibly  score  the  bot- 
tom over  considerable  areas  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  glaciers.  A 
large  iceberg  will  ground  in  water  2,000  and  2,fiO0  feet  deep ;  they 
have  been  found  by  James  Ross  actually  aground  in  1,5G0  feet  of  water 
off  Victoria  Land,  A  true  glaciated  surface,  however,  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  icebergs. 

Deposits. — ^The  bottom  of  the  sea  about  polar  shores  is  found  deep- 
ly covered  with  materials  brought  down  by  glaciers  and  dropped  by 
icebergs  (Fig.  53).  Again,  similar  materials  are  carried  by  icebergs  as 
far  as  these  are  drifted  by  currents,  and  spread  on  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  everywhere  in  the  oourse  of  these  currents.  Where  stranded  ice- 
bergs accumulate,  as  on  the  banks  of  N'ewfoundland,  large  quantities  of 
such  materials  are  deposited.    These  banks  are  in  fact  supposed  to 
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have  been  formed  in  this  way.  Such  deposits  have  not  been  sufficient- 
ly examined ;  they  are  probably  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  glaciers, 
exhibiting,  however,  some  signs  of  the  sorting  power  of  water.  Bal- 
anced stones  or  bowlders  in  insecure  positions  can  hardly  be  left  by 
icebergs. 

Shore-Ice, 

In  cold  climates  the  freezing  of  the  surface  of  the  water  forms 
sheets  of  ice  many  inches  or  even  feet  thick,  and  of  great  extent, 
about  the  shores  of  rivers,  bays,  and  seas.  They  often  inclose  stones 
and  bowlders  of  considerable  size,  and  when  loosened  in  spring  from 
the  shore  they  bear  these  away,  and  again  drop  them  at  considerable 
distances  from  their  parent  rock.  Also  such  sheets  packed  together  in 
large  masses,  and  driven  ashore  by  river  and  tidal  currents,  and  chafed 
back  and  forth  by  waves,  produce  effects  on  the  shore-rocks  somewhat 
similar  to  the  scoring,  polishing,  and  even  the  roches  moutonnies  of 
glacier-action.  On  a  rising  or  on  a  subsiding  coast  such  scorings  and 
polishings  may  extend  over  wide  areas,  and  thus  simulate  true  glacial 
action.  These  effects  are  well  seen  on  the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Gulf. 

.The  importance  of  the  study  of  ice-agencies  will  be  seen  when  we 
come  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  Drift  or  Glacial  period. 

Comparison  of  the  Different  Forms  of  the  Mechanical  Agencies  of 

Water. 

Rivers  and  glaciers  are  constantly  cutting  down  all  lands,  bearing 
away  the  materials  thus  gathered,  and  depositing  them  on  the  sea- 
margins.  Acting  alone,  therefore,  their  effect  must  be  to  diminish  the 
height  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  land.  Ocean  agencies,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  tides  and  currents  bear  away  to  the  open  sea  the  mate- 
rials brought  down  from  the  land,  and  thus  tend  to  prevent .  marginal 
accumulations  ;  and  by  waves  and  tides  constantly  eat  away  the  coast- 
line, and  thus  strive  to  extend  the  domain  of  the  sea.  Thus,  while  river 
and  ocean  agencies  are  in  conflict  with  one  another  at  the  coast-line, 
the  one  striving  to  extend  the  limits  of  the  land,  and  the  other  of  the 
sea,  yet  they  cooperate  with  each  other  in  destroying  the  inequalities 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  are  therefore  called  leveling  agencies.  More- 
over, it  is  evident  that  the  erosion  of  the  land  and  the  filling  up  of  the 
seas  are  correlative,  and  one  is  an  exact  measure  of  the  other.  Now, 
we  have  seen  (page  11)  that  the  probable  rate  at  which  all  continents 
are  being  cut  down  by  rivers  is  about  one  foot  in  4,500  to  5,000  years. 
But  since  the  ocean  is  about  three  times  the  extent  of  the  land,  this 
spread  evenly  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea  would  make  a  stratum  about 
four  inches  thick.  Therefore,  we  conclude  that,  neglecting  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  waves  and  tides  on  the  coast-line,  which,  according  to 
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Phillips,'  are  small  in  amount  compared  with  general  erosion  of  the 
land-surface,  we  may  say  that  stratified  deposits  are  now  forming,  or 
the  ocean-bed  filling  up,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  inches  in  5,000  years. 


Section  4 — Chemical  Agencies  op  Wateb. 
Subterranean  Waters^  SpringSy  etc. 

As  we  have  already  seen  (page  9),  of  the  rain  which  falls  on  any  hy- 
drographical  basin,  a  part  runs  from  the  surface,  producing  universal  ero- 
sion. A  second  part  sinks  into  the  earth,  and,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
subterranean  course,  comes  up  as  springs,  and  unites  with  the  surface- 
water  to  form  rivers ;  while  a  third  portion  never  comes  up  at  all,  but 
continues  by  subterranean  passages  to  the  sea.  This  last  portion  is 
removed  from  observation,  and  our  knowledge  concerning  it  is  very 
limited.  But  there  are  numerous  facts  which  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  it  is  often  very  considerable  in  amount.  In  many  portions  of  the 
sea  near  shore,  springs,  and  even  large  rivers,  of  fresh  water,  are  known 
to  well  up.  Thus,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ^'  a  body  of  fresh  water 
fifty  feet  in  diameter  rises  with  such  force. as  to  cause  a  visible  con- 
vexity of  the  sea-surface.'*  *  Similar  phenomena  have  been  observed 
in  many  other  places  in  the  same  sea,  and  also  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
near  the  coast  of  Florida,  among  the  West  India  isles,  and  near  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Besides  the  last  mentioned,  there  is  still  another 
portion  of  subterranean  water  existing  permanently  in  every  part  of 
the  earth  far  beneath  the  sea-level,  filling  fissures  and  saturating  sedi- 
ments to  great  depths,  and  only  brought  to  the  surface  by  volcanic 
forces.  This,  in  contradistinction  from  the  constantly-circulating  me- 
teoric water,  may  be  called  volcanic  water. 

Springs. — The  appearance  of  subterranean  waters  upon  the  surface 
constitutes  springs.     They  occur  in  two  principal  positions,  viz.:  1. 


Fig.  65.— Hill-Bide  Spring. 
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Upon  hiU'Sides,  just  where  porous,  water-bearing  strata  such  as  sand 
outcrop,  underlaid  by  impervious  strata  like  clat/  ;  2.  On  JissureSy  pene- 
trating the  country  rock  to  great  depth. 

Most  of  the  small  springs  occurring  everywhere  belong  to  the  first 
class.   The  figure  (Fig.  65)  represents  a  section  of  a  hill  composed  mostly 

1  Phillips,  "  Life  on  the  Earth/*  p.  181.  *  Hcnchel's  **  Physical  Geography." 


mediately  rises  through  it  to 
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of  porooB  strata,  b,  bnt  underlaid  by  impervious  clay  stratum,  c  Wa- 
ter hlling  upon  the  surface  sinks  through  b  until  it  comes  in  contact 
with  c,  and  then  by  hydrostatic  pressure  moves  laterally  until  it  emerges 
at  a.  Sometimes  this  b  a  geological  agent  of  considerable  importance, 
modifying  even  the  forms  of  mountains,  and  producing  land-slips,  etc 
Thus  the  Lookout  and  Raccoon  Mountains,  in  Tennessee,  are  table- 
mountWQS  of  nearly  horizontal  strata,  separated  by  erosion-valleys. 
The»  mountains  are  all  of  them  capped  by  a  sandstone  stratum  about 
100  feet  thick,  underlaid  by  shale.  The  water  which  falls  upon  the 
mountain  emerges  in  numerous  springs  all  around  where  the  sandstone 
cap  comes  in  contact  with  the  underl>  ing  shale.  The  sandstone  is  gradu- 
aUy  undermined,  and  falls  from  ume  to  lime,  and  thus  the  cliff  remains 
always  perpendicular  (Fig.  66). 
Large  apringM  generally  is- 
sue from  fissures.  Water  pass- 
ing along  the  porous  stratum 
b,  perhaps  from  great  distance, 
and  prevent««i  from  rising  bv 
the  overlying  impervious  strat- 
um c,  coming  in  contact  with  a  fissure,  im 
the  surface  at  a  (Fig.  67). 

Artesian  Wells. — If  subterranean  streams  have  their  origin  in  an  ele- 
vated region,  a  d,  tjomposed  of  regular  strata  dipping  under  a  lower  flat 
country,  c,  then  the  subter- 
ranean waters  passing  along 
any  porous  stratum,  as  a 
(Fig.  68),  and  confined  by 
two  impermeable  strata,  b 
and  d,  will  be  under  power- 
ful hydrostatic  pressure,  and 
will,  therefore,  rise  to  the 
aur&oe,  perhaps  with  considerable  force,  if  the  stream  be  tapped  by  bor- 
ing at  c.  Borings  by  which  water  is  obtuned  in  this  manner  are  called 
artesian  wells,  ixom  the  French  province  Artois,  where  they  were  first 
sucoessfully  attempted.  The  source  of  the  water  may  be  100  miles  or 
more  distant  from  the  well.  Some  of  these  wells  are  very  deep.  The 
Grenelle  artesian  in  Paris  is  3,000  feet  deep.  At  the  moment  of  tapping 
the  stream,  a  powerful  jet  was  thrown  112  feet  high.  One  in  West- 
phalia, Qermany,  is  3,386  feet  deep;  one  at  St.  Louts,  3,843  feet;  one 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  3,852.  In  parts  of  Alabama  and  California, 
the  principal  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes  is  drawn  from 
these  wells. 

Thus  there  is  on  all  coasts  a  constant  flowing  of  water,  both  super- 
Soial  and  subterranean,  into  the  sea.   Their  relative  amount  it  is  impos- 
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Bible  to  determine.  Much  depends  upon  the  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  nature  of  the  strata.  The  heavy  hydrostatic  pressure  to 
which  subterranean  water  is  subjected,  especially  in  elevated  countries, 
brings  the  larger  portion  of  it  to  the  surface  as  springs.  But^  in  lime- 
stone regions  (this  rock  being  affected  with  frequent  and  large  fissures, 
and  open  subterranean  passages,  as  will  be  hereafter  explained),  laj^ 
subterranean  rivers  often  exist,  and  these,  even  after  coming  to  the  sur> 
face,  are  often  re^ngulfed,  and  finally  reach  the  sea  by  subterranean 
passages.  The  largest  springs,  therefore,  generally  occur  in  limestone 
countries.  From  the  Silver  Spring,  in  Florida,  issues  a  stream  navi- 
gable for  small  steamers  up  to  the  very  spring  itself.  The  country  for 
sixty  miles  around  is  entirely  destitute  of  superficial  streams,  the  whole 
drainage  being  subterranean,  and  coming  up  in  this  spring.' 

Chemieal  Meets  of  Subterranean  Waters.— We  have  already  seen 

(page  6)  how  atmospheric  water  disintegrates  rocks,  dissolving  out 
their  soluble  parts,  and  reducing  their  unsoluble  parts  to  soils.  Springs, 
therefore,  always  contain  these  soluble  matters.  In  granite  regions 
they  contain  potash ;  in  limestone  regions  they  contain  lime,  and  are 
called  hard;  in  other  cases  they  contain  salt,  and  are  brctckUh  ;  when 
the  saline  ingredients  are  unusual  in  quantity,  or  in  kind,  they  are 
called  minercU  waters. 

Limestone  Caves. — ^In  most  rocks,  the  insoluble  part  left  as  soil  is 
far  the  largest,  only  a  small  percentage  being  dissolved ;  but  in  the 
case  of  limestone  the  whole  rock  is  soluble.  Therefore,  in  limestone 
regions,  percolating  waters  dissolve  the  limestone,  hollow  out  openpcU' 
aageSj  and  form  immense  caves.  Water  charged  with  limestone,  drip- 
ping from  the  roofs  and  falling  on  the  floors  of  these  caves,  deposit  their 

limestone    by    evapora- 
^^^^^j--;i^  ^-T-T?^'  ^^^°'  *^^  ^^"'^  stcdactUea 
/<r^ .  f :-3 .:- 1>-^^  V^r  I  ---=    (Fig.  69),  a  a,  and  5tofoy- 
I  r  -  ^J~  .'  c  ;j  X'  j^a'  !>  "  mitesy  h  b^  which,  meet- 
\xff\nni'^^^<S'  ing  each  other,  form  Zim^ 

stone  piUarSy  c  e.  The 
great  Mammoth  Cave,  in 
Kentucky ;  Wier's  Cave, 
in  Virginia,  and  Nico- 
jack  Cave,  in  Tennessee, 
are  familiar  examples* 
As  might  be  expected, 
subterranean  rivers  are  often  found  in  these  caves.  This  is  the  case 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and  in  Nicojack  Cave. 

*  The  exceptional  tranaparency  of  limestone  waters  is  due  to  the  property,  possessed 
by  lime  in  a  remarkable  degree,  of  floocolating  and  precipitating  clay  sediments. 


FiQ.  69.— LtmestOQe  Cave. 
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Chemical  Deposits  in  Springe. 

Deposits  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. — ^We  have  just  seen  that  ordinary 
subterranean  waters  in  limestone  districts,  and,  therefore,  containing 
small  quantities  of  carbonate  of  lime,  deposit  this  substance  only  very 
elotoly  by  drying^  as  stalactites  and  stalagmites;  but  in  carbonated 
springe  in  limestone  districts  a  very  rapid  deposit  of  lime  carbonate 
often  occurs. 

Erplanation. — In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  re* 
member :  1.  That  lime  carbonate  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  soluble 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid ;  2.  That  the  amount  of  carbonate 
dissolved  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  contained  ;  3. 
That  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  may  be  taken  in  solution  by 
water  is  proportionate  to  the  pressure. 

Now,  there  are  two  sources  of  carbonic  acid,  viz.,  atmospheric  and 
subterranean.  All  water  contains  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  will,  therefore,  dissolve  limestone,  but  this  deposits  only  slowly  by 
drying,  as  already  explained.  But  in  many  districts,  especially  in  vol- 
canic districts,  there  are  abundant  subterranean  sources  of  carbonic 
acid.  If  subterranean  waters  come  in  contact  with  such  carbonic  acid, 
being  under  heavy  pressure,  they  will  take  up  a  large  quantity  of  this 
gas ;  and  if  such  water  comes  to  the  surface,  the  pressure  being  re- 
moved, the  gas  will  escape  in  bubbles.  This  is  a  carbonated  spring. 
If,  further,  the  subterranean  waters,  thus  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  come  in  contact  with  limestone  rocks,  or  rocks  of  any  kind  con- 
taining lime  carbonate,  they  will  dissolve  a  proportionably  large  amount 
of  this  carbonate ;  and  when  they  come  to  the  surface,  the  escape  of 
the  carbonic  acid  causes  the  lime  carbonate  to  deposit  abundantly. 
Thus  around  carbonated  springs  in  limestone  dbtricts,  and  along  the 
course  of  the  streams  which  issue  from  them,  are  generally  found  ex- 
tensive deposits  of  this  substance.  Being  found  mostly  in  volcanic 
regions,  these  springs  are  commonly  hot. 

Kinds  of  Materials. — ^The  material  thus  deposited  is  usually  called 
travertine,  but  is  very  diverse  in  appearance.  If  the  deposit  is  quiet, 
the  material  is  dense  ;  if  tumultuous,  the  material  is  spongy ;  if  no 
iron  is  present,  it  is  lohite  like  marble ;  but  if  iron  be  present,  its  oxida- 
tion colors  it  yellow,  brown,  or  reddish.  If  the  amount  of  iron  be  vari- 
able, the  stone  is  beautifully  striped.  If  objects  of  any  kind,  branches, 
twigs,  leaves,  are  immersed  in  such  waters,  they  are  speedily  incrusted, 
often  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

Examples  of  such  deposits  are  found  in  all  countries.  At  the  baths 
of  San  Vignone,  Italy,  a  carbonated  spring  issuing  from  the  top  of  a 
hill  has  covered  the  hill  with  a  stratum  of  white,  compact  travertine  250 
feet  thick.     In  the  conduit-pipe  which  leads  the  water  to  the  baths,  the 
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deposit  aocumulates  six  inches  thick  every  year.  A  similar  deposit  of 
travertine  occurs  at  the  baths  of  San  Filippo.  At  this  latter  place, 
beautiful  facsimiles  of  medallionB,  coins,  etc.,  are  fonned  by  placing 
these  objects  of  art  in  the  epray  of  an  artiScial  cascade.  In  Virginia, 
around  the  "  Old  Sweet "  and  the  *'  Bed  Sweet "  Springs,  and  iu  the 
course  of  the  Btreatn  which  Rows  from  Uilt 
for  several  miles,  a  brciwnish-yeliow  depot 
of  travertiae  has  accumuluted  to  the  deptli 
of  at  least  thirty  feut.  The  spray  of  Beaver  I 
Dam  Falls,  about  three  miles  below  the  [ 
springs,  incrusts  evury  object  iu  its  reach  | 
with  this  deposit. 

In  California,  all  about  the  shores  of  Lake  l 
Mono,abuDdanceof  beautiful  and  strangely- ! 
branched  coralline    forn 
which  have  evidently  been  formed  i 
a  somewhat  similar  way.     In  the  n 
gion   of   the  Yellowstone    Park,  de- 
posits of   traveiv 
tine   from    waters 
of  hot  springs  run- 
ning down  a  steep 
incline,  in  a  suc- 
cession    of    cas- 
cades, assume  the 
most  beautiful 
forms,  as   shown 
in  the  accompauy- 
iug  figure,  taken 
from  Hay  den. 

Deposits  of 
Iroil.  — Iron  car- 
bonate, like  lime 
carbonate,  is  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid. 
SubterrsQean  waters,  therefore,  which  always  contain  atmospheric  car- 
bonic acid,  when  they  meet  this  carbonate,  will  take  up  a  small  quan- 
tity in  solution.  Such  waters  are  called  chalybeate.  On  coming  to 
the  surface  the  iron  gives  up  its  carbonic  acid,  is  peroxidizcd,  becomes 
insoluble,  and  is  deposited.  As  the  presence  of  organic  matter  is  usu- 
ally necessary  to  bring  the  iron  into  a  soluble  condition,  the  full  dis- 
cussion of  this  very  interesting  subject  is  reserved  until  we  take  up 
organic  agencies. 

Deposits  of  Silioa. — Silica  is  soluble  in  alkaline  waters,  especially  if 
the  waters  be  hot.     Such  waters  reaching  the  surface  and  cooling,  de- 
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posit  the  silica  in  great  abundance,  often  at  first  in  a  gelatinous  con- 
dition,  but  drying  to  a  white  porous  material  called  ailiceotis  sinter. 
Examples  of  such  deposits  are  found  in  all  geysers,  as  in  those  of  Ice- 
land, and  in  the  Steamboat  Springs  in  Nevada,  and  especially  in  the 
wonderful  geysers  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Such  deposits  are  confined 
to  volcanic  regions,  the  volcanic  rocks  furnishing  both  the  alkali  and 
the  heat     We  will  discuss  these  again  under  Igneous  Agencies. 

Deposits  of  Salphur  and  Oypsum. — Springs  containing  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  (H,S),  usually  called  sulphur  -  springs^  sometimes  deposit 
sulphur  by  oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  (H,S-hO=HjO  +  S),  and  some- 
times gypsum.  This  latter  deposit  is  caused  by  the  more  complete  oxi- 
dation of  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  forming  sulphuric  acid  (H,S  +  40 
=H,SO^),  and  the  reaction  of  this  acid  on  lime  carbonate  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  same  water. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Lakes. 

Salt  LakOS  and  Alkaline  Lakes. — Salt  lakes  may  be  formed  either 
— 1.  By  the  isolation  of  a  portion  of  sea-water  in  the  elevation  of  sea- 
bottom  into  land ;  or,  2.  By  indefinite  concentration  of  river-water  in 
a  lake  without  an  outlet  Thus,  the  Dead  Sea,  Lake  Elton,  and  the 
brine-pools  of  the  Russian  steppes,  are  probably  concentrated  remains 
of  isolated  portions  of  the  sea,'  for  their  waters  are  highly-concen- 
trated mother-liquors  of  sea-water,  having  a  composition  very  similar 
to  the  mother-liquors  of  the  salt-maker.  The  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  other 
hand,  although  elevated  lake-margins  show  that  much  of  its  waters 
has  dried  away,  is  still  much  fresher  than  sea-water.  This  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  composition  of  its  waters,  is  usually  supposed  to  indi- 
cate that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  simple  concentration  of  the  waters 
of  a  once  fresh  lake.*  Yet  there  are  some  evidences,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  of  this  sea  having  been  once  connected  with  the  Black  and 
with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  composition  of  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  of  Utah  would  seem  to  indicate  its  origin  iu  the  isolation  of 
sea-water ;  but  there  are  also  some  evidences  of  its  once  having  had  an 
outlet,  in  which  case  it  must  have  been  fresh,  or  at  least  brackish.' 

Alkaline  lakes  can  only  be  formed  by  the  second  way.  Both  salt 
and  alkaline  lakes,  therefore,  may  be  formed  by  indefinite  concentra- 
tion of  river-water  in  a  lake  without  outlet.  Whether  the  one  or  the 
other  is  formed  depends  on  the  composition  of  the  river-water.  If  al- 
kaline chlorides  predominate,  a  salt  lake  will  be  formed ;  but  if  alka- 
line carbonates,  an  alkaline  lake.  Such  alkaline  lakes  are  found  in 
Hungary,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  in  Persia.  In  our  own  country.  Lake 
Mono,  fifteen  miles  long  and  twelve  miles  wide,  and  Lake  Owen,  of  at 

'  Bischoi^  "  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  396. 

•  Ihid.,  p.  91.  «  Gilbert,  "  Wheeler  Report  for  1872,"  p.  49. 
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least  equal  dimensions,  are  examples  of  alkaline  lakes.  The  waters  of 
Lake  Mono  consist  prinoipallj  of  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soday  with  a  little  carbonate  of  lime  and  borate  of  soda.' 

Conditions  of  Salt-Lake  Formation. — Spring  and  river  waters  always 
contain  a  small  quantity  of  saline  matter  derived  from  the  rocks  and 
soils.  Suppose,  then,  we  have  a  lake  supplied  by  rivers:  1.  If  the 
supply  of  water  by  rivers  is  greater  than  the  loss  by  evaporation  from 
the  lake-surface,  then  the  water  will  rise  until,  finding  an  outlet  in  the 
rim  of  the  lake-basin,  it  flows  into  the  sea.  In  this  case  the  lake  will 
remain  fresh^  or  the  quantity  of  saline  matter  will  be  inappreciable. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  by  evaporation  is  greater  than  the 
supply  by  rivers,  the  lake  will  decrease  in  extent,  and  therefore  in  evap- 
orating surface,  until  an  equilibrium  is  established.  Now  all  the  saline 
matters  constantly  leached  from  the  earth  accumulate  in  the  lake  with- 
out limit ;  the  lake,  therefore,  must  eventually  become  saturated  with 
saline  matter,  and  afterward  begin  to  deposit  salt.  It  is  evident,  then, 
that  whether  a  lake  is  fresh  or  salt  depends  upon  whether  or  not  it  has 
an  outlet,  and  this  latter  depends  upon  the  relation  of  supply  by  rivers 
to  loss  by  evaporation.  Lakes  are  mostly  fresh,  because  much  more 
water  falls  on  continents  than  evaporates  from  the  same  surface,  the 
excess  running  back  to  the  sea  by  rivers.  It  is  only  in  certain  parts 
of  the  continents,  where  the  climate  is  very  dry,  that  there  is  no  such 
excess.  In  these  regions  alone,  therefore,  can  salt  lakes  exist.  Such 
regions  occur  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  on  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  in  the 
basin  of  Utah,  and  in  several  other  places. 

Even  in  case  a  salt  lake  is  originally  formed  by  the  isolation  of  a 
portion  of  sea-water,  whether  it  remains  a  salt  lake  or  gradually  becomes 
fresh  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  we  have  already  mentioned. 
For  example :  if  the  Mediterranean  shc)uld  be  separated  from  the  At- 
lantic at  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  it  would  not  only  remain  a  salt  lake, 
but  would  diminish  in  area,  and  finally  deposit  salt.  This  we  conclude, 
because  the  water  of  the  Mediterranean  seems  to  be  a  little  more  salt 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Black  Sea  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Baltic  from  the  Atlantic,  or  the 
bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Pacific,  the  supply  by  rivers,  in  the  case 
of  these  inland  seas  being  greater  than  their  loss  by  evaporation,  they 
would  rise  until  they  found  an  outlet,  and  then  would  be  gradually 
rinsed  out,  and  become  fresh.  Lake  Champlain  was,  in  very  recent 
geological  time,  an  arm  of  the  sea.  When  first  isolated  it  was  salt.  It 
has  become  fresh  by  this  process. 

*  The  probability  of  Great  Salt  Lake  having  been  produced  by  simple  evaporation  of 
river-water  is  increased  by  the  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  waters  of  lakes  in 
this  general  region.  Where  sedimentary  rocks  prevail,  as  in  Utah,  they  are  salt ;  where 
volcanic  roclu  prevail,  as  about  Mono  and  Owen,  they  are  alkaline. 
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Deposits  in  Salt  Lakes. — ^The  nature  of  the  chemical  deposits  in  salt 
lakes  will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  lakes  have  been 
formed.  We  will  take  the  simplest  case,  viz.,  that  of  a  lake  formed 
bj  the  isolation  of  sea-water,  and  its  concentration  by  evaporation.  In 
this  case  the  substance  first  deposited  would  be  gypsum  y  for  this  sub- 
stance is  insoluble  in  a  saturated  brine,  and  therefore  always  deposits 
first  in  the  artificial  evaporation  of  sea- water  in  salt-making.  Upon  the 
gypsum  would  be  deposited  salt.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  rivers  dur- 
ing their  flood-season  would  bring  down  sediments.  During  the  flood- 
season,  the  supply  of  water  being  greater  than  loss  by  evaporation,  the 
deposit  of  salt  or  gypsum  would  cease ;  while  during  the  dry  season  the 
deposit  of  sediment  would  cease,  and  the  evaporation  being  now  in  ex- 
cess, the  deposit  of  salt  would  recommence.  Thus  the  deposits  in  the 
bottom  of  salt  lakes  probably  consist  of  alternations  of  salt  and  sedi- 
ment, the  whole  underlaid  by  layers  of  gypsum.  These  views  have 
been  confirmed  by  observation.  During  the  dry  season*  Lake  Elton 
deposits  annually  a  considerable  layer  of  salt.  Wells  dug  near  the 
margin  of  this  lake  revealed  100  alternations  of  salt  and  mud,  the  salt- 
beds  being  many  of  them  eight  or  nine  inches  thick.'  Most  of  the  salt 
has  already  deposited ;  for  the  water  of  this  lake  is  an  almost  pure  bit- 
tern. The  great  predominance  of  chloride  of  magnesium  in  Dead  Sea 
water  shows  that  it  is  a  mother-liquor,  from  which  immense  quantities 
of  common  salt  have  already  been  deposited.  Similar  alternations, 
therefore,  no  doubt  exist  in  the  bottom  of  this  sea.*  The  Great  Salt 
Lake^  in  Utah,  is  also  a  saturated  brine  depositing  salt,  as  is  proved  by 
the  incrustations  of  salt  about  its  margin  in  dry  seasons  ;  but  the  de- 
posit has  not  progressed  so  far  in  this  case  as  in  the  preceding.  The 
great  extent  to  which  the  waters  of  this  lake  have  dried  away  and  be- 
come concentrated  is  further  shown  by  old  lake-margins  far  beyond 
the  limits,  and  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level,  of  the  present  shore- 
line. Similar  phenomena  are  observed  about  other  salt  lakes,  especially 
about  the  Caspian  Sea  (Murchison). 

In  the  case  of  salt  lakes,  either  formed  entirely,  or  modified,  by  river- 
water,  the  deposits  are  probably  much  more  complex  and  various — some- 
times salt,  sometimes  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  sulphate  of  lime. 
This  subject,  however,  has  been  but  little  investigated. 

Deposits  are  also  sometimes  formed  in  lakes  which  are  not  salt.  For 
example :  the  Solfatara  Lake,  Italy,  is  formed  by  the  accumulation  of 
the  water  from  warm  carbonated  springs,  similar  to  those  of  San  Filippo 
and  San  Vignone.  In  this  lake,  therefore,  deposits  of  travertine  are 
forming.  Although  these  deposits  take  place  in  a  lake,  they  properly 
belong  to  deposits  from  springs,  since  they  do  not  take  place  by  concen- 
tration. 

'  Bischof,  "  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology,"  vol  i.,  p.  405.  « Ibid.,  p.  400. 
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Chemical  Deposits  in  Seas. 

Concerning  these  little  is  known.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  all 
rivers  carry  to  the  sea  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  and  some  of  them 
in  considerable  quantities.  There  is  scarcely  any  river-water  which 
contains  less  carbonate  of  lime  than  sea-water  ;  many  rivers  contain 
four  times  as  much.^  This  carbonate  of  lime  thus  constantly  carried 
into  the  sea  must  eventually  deposit  in  some  form.  Usually,  however, 
sea-water  is  kept  below  the  saturating  point  for  this  substance,  by  its 
constant  withdrawal  by  shells  and  corals,  as  will  be  explained  under  Or- 
ganic Agency.  But  in  shallow  bays  nearly  cut  off  from  the  sea,  or  in 
salt  lagoons  on  the  sea-margin  near  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  dry  dimates, 
and  subject  to  occasional  overflows  by  the  sea  and  floodings  by  rivers, 
carbonate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  lime  may  deposit  by  evaporation.  At 
the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  whose  waters  contain  much  carbonate  of 
lime,  as,  for  instance,  the  Rhine,  the  delta  deposit  is  cemented  into 
hard  rock  by  means  of  this  substance.  On  shores  of  coral  seas,  as 
upon  the  Keys  of  Florida,  the  coast  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific,  shore-material  is  consolidated  into  hard  rock  by 
the  same  means.  On  many  shores  in  tropical  regions,  the  waves,  being 
driven  up  on  flat  beaches  far  inland,  leave  sea- water  inclosed  in  shallow 
pools,  which  by  evaporation  give  rise  to  calcareous  deposits  which  are 
increased  by  the  frequent  alternate  influx  and  evaporation  of  sea-water. 
Conglomerate  rocks  are  thus  forming  at  the  present  time  in  the  Canariea 
and  many  other  places. 


CHAPTER  IlL 

IGNEOUS  AGENCIES, 

The  agencies  thus  far  considered  tend  to  reduce  the  inequalities  of 
the  earth  by  cutting  down  the  continents  and  filling  up  the  seas.  Their 
final  effect,  if  unopposed,  would  be  to  bring  the  whole  surface  to  one 
level,  and  thus  to  make  the  empire  of  the  sea  universal.  This  is  pre- 
vented by  igneous  agencies,  which  tend,  by  elevation  of  land  and  de- 
pression of  sea-bottoms,  to  increase  the  inequalities  of  the  earth-siurface, 
and  thus  to  increase  the  area  and  tJie  height  of  the  land.  All  the  dif- 
ferent forms  of  igneous  agency  are  connected  with  the  interior  heat  of 
the  earth.     This  must,  therefore,  be  first  considered. 

Section  1. — Interior  Heat  of  the  Eabth. 
Stratum  of  Invariable  Temperature. — The  mean  surface  temperature 

of  the  earth  varies  from  80°  at  the  equator  to  nearly  0°  at  the  poles. 
1  Bischof,  "  Chemical  and  Phjsical  Oeology,'*  vol  L,  p.  179. 
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The  rate  of  decrease  in  passing  from  the  equator  to  the  poles  is  not  the 
same  in  all  longitudes ;  the  isotherms,  or  lines  joining  places  of  equal 
mean  temperatures,  are  therefore  not  parallel  to  the  lines  of  latitude, 
but  quite  irregular.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  earth-surface 
is  about  58^.  There  is  also  in  every  locality  a  daily  and  an  annual 
variation  of  temperature.  As  we  pass  below  the  surface  both  the  daily 
and  annual  variations  become  less,  until  they  cease  altogether.  The 
stratum  of  no  daily  variation  is  but  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  surface; 
but  the  stratum  of  no  annual  variation,  or  stratum  of  invariable  temper' 
ature  in  temperate  climates,  is  about  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep.  The 
temperature  of  the  invariable  stratum  is  nearly  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  place.  The  depth  of  the  invariable  stratum  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  annual  variation ;  it  is,  therefore,  least  at  the  equator,  and 
increases  toward  the  poles.  At  the  equator  it  is  only  one  or  two  feet 
beneath  the  surface ; '  in  middle  latitudes  about  sixty  feet,  and  in  high 
latitudes  probably  more  than  100  feet.  It  is,  therefore,  a  spheroid  more 
oblate  than  the  earth  itsell  The  temperature  of  the  earth  everywhere 
within  this  spheroid  is  unaffected  by  external  changes. 

Increasing  Temperatnre  of  tbe  Interior  of  tbe  Eartb.— Beneath  the 

invariable  stratum  the  temperature  of  the  earth  everywhere  increases, 


fm.  n.  no.  79. 

for  all  depths  to  which  it  has  been  penetrated,  at  an  average  rate  of  1°. 
for  every  53  feet.  This  very  important  fact  has  been  determined  by 
numerous  observations  on  the  temperature  of  mines  and  of  artesian 
wells  in  almost  every  part  of  the  earth.  All  the  facts  thus  far  stated 
are  grapliically  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  71),  in 
which  the  line  a  h  represents  depth  below  the  surface,  and  the  diverging 

>  Humboldt,  **  Ck>Bmo8,"  Sabine's  edition,  vol.  i.,  p.  165. 
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line  c  d  the  increasing  heat ;  m  the  invariable  stratum ;  n  the  line  of  no 
daily  variation ;  the  curves  p  e^  e  e^  o  e^  the  temperatures  in  summeri 
autumn,  and  winter,  respectively ;  the  space  p  e  o  the  annual  swing  of 
temperature ;  and  the  smaller  curves  meeting  on  the  line  n,  the  daily 
variation  or  swing  of  temperature. 

We  have  given  the  rate  of  increase  as  about  1^  in  53  feet.  It 
varies,  however,  in  different  places,  from  1**  in  30  feet  to  V*  in  90  feet. 
Except  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic  action,  this  difference  is  probably 
due  to  varying  conductivity  of  the  rocks.  The  lines,  or  rather  surfaces, 
which  join  places  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  having  equal  tempera- 
tures, may  be  called  Uogeotherms,  If  the  rate  of  increase  were  eveiy- 
where  the  same,  the  isogeotherms  would  be  regularly  concentric  ;  but, 
as  this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  irregular  surfaces  (Fig,  72),  rising 
nearer  the  earth-surface,  and  closing  upon  one  another  where  the  con- 
ductivity is  poor,  and  sinking  deeper  and  separating  where  the  con- 
ductivity is  greater. 

Constitullon  of  the  Eartb's  Interior. — From  the  facts  given  above 
it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  very 
great.  A  rate  of  increase  of  1°  for  every  63  feet  would  give  us,  at  the 
depth  of  twenty -five  or  thirty  miles,  a  temperature  suflScient  to  fuse  most 
rocks.  Hence  it  has  been  confidently  concluded  by  many,  that  the 
earth,  beneath  a  comparatively  thin  crust  of  thirty  miles,  must  be  liquid. 
A  crust  of  thirty  miles  on  our  globe  is  equivalent  to  a  crust  of  less  than 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  objections  to  this  conclusion.  The  question  of  the  interior 
constitution  of  the  earth  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  complexity, 
and  science  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  solve  it  completely.  Neverthe- 
less, it  can  be  proved  that  the  solid  crust  must  be  much  thicker  than  is 
usually  supposed,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  general  interior  fluid  at  aU. 

The  argument  for  the  interior  fluidity  of  the  earth,  beneath  a  crust 
of  only  thirty  miles,  proceeds  upon  two  suppositions,  viz.  :  I.  That  the 
interior  temperature  increases  at  the  same  rate  for  all  depths ;  and, 
2.  That  the  fusing-point  of  rocks  is  the  same  for  all  depths.  Now, 
neither  of  these  can  be  true. 

1.  Rate  of  Increase  not  uniform. — Although  we  have  spoken  of  V 

for  every  30  feet  or  50  feet  or  90  feet,  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  observation  gives  a  uniform  rate  of  increase  at  any  place.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rate  is  sometimes  faster  and  sometimes  slower,  depending 
on  the  conductivity  of  the  rock  penetrated,  and  on  other  causes  little 
understood.  The  rate  given  is  always  an  average.  In  other  words, 
observation  gives  the  fact  of  increase,  but  not  the  law.  We  are  thus 
thrown  back  on  general  reasoning. 

If  two  bars,  one  a  good  conductor,  like  metal,  and  the  other  a  bad 
conductor,  like  charcoal,  be  heated  red  hot  at  one  end,  and  the  rate  of 
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decreasing  temperature — ^fall  of  heat — ^toward  the  other  be  observed,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  rate  is  very  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  charcoal ;  so 
that  a  temperature  of  60°  is  reached  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
inches,  while  in  the  case  of  the  metal  the  rate  of  decrease  is  much 
slower,  and  60°  is  onlj  reached  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  Con- 
versely, the  rate  of  increase^  or  risCy  in  passing  toward  a  source  of 
heat,  is  rapid  in  the  case  of  the  bad  conductor,  and  slow  in  the  case  of 
the  good  conductor.  Now,  the  average  density  of  materials  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  about  2.5,  but  the  average  density  of  the  whole 
earth  is  more  than  5.5 ;  therefore  the  density  of  the  central  portions 
must  be  much  more  than  5.5.  It  has  been  estimated  at  16.27.'  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  density  of  the  earth  increases 
toward  the  centre ;  and  as  this  increase  is  probably  largely  the  result 
of  pressure,  it  is  probably  somewhat  regular.  Whatever  be  the  cause, 
the  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  conductivity  for  hecUy  and  there- 
fore to  diminish  the  rate  of  increasing  temperature.  Thus  it  follows 
that,  though  in  an  homogeneous  globe  the  melting-point  of  rocks 
(3,000°)  would  be  reached  at  the  depth  of  30  miles,  yet,  in  a  globe 
increasing  in  density  toward  the  centre,  we  must  seek  this  temperatiu'e 
at  a  greater  depth. 

1£A£  (Fig.  73),  representing  depth  from  the  surface  S  Sy  be  taken  as 
absciss,  and  heat  be  represented  by  ordi- 
nates,  then,  in  an  homogeneous  earth, 
CD  would  represent  uniform  increase 
of  heat,  and  the  heat  ordinate  of  3,000°, 
m  nij  would  be  reached  at  the  depth  of 
Am=:  thirty  miles.  But  in  an  earth  in- 
creasing in  density,  and,  therefore,  in 
conductivity,  the  rate  would  not  be  uni- 
form, but  gradually  decreasing.  This 
would  be  represented,  not  by  a  straight 
line,  C  2>,  but  by  a  curved  line,  C  E; 
and  the  ordinate  of  3,000°  would  not 
be  reached  at  thirty  miles,  but  at  a 
much  greater  depth — say  at  m',  of  fifty 
miles. 

2.  Fusing-Point  not  the  same  for  all  Depths.— Nearly  all  substances 

expand  in  the  act  of  melting,  and  contract  in  the  act  of  solidifying. 
Only  in  a  few  substances,  like  ice,  is  the  reverse  true.  Now,  the  fusing- 
point  of  all  substances  which  expand  in  the  act  of  fusing  must  be 
raised  by  pressure^  since  the  expanding  force  of  heat,  in  this  case,  must 
overcome  not  only  the  cohesion,  but  also  the  pressure.     That  this  is 

*  "  Cosmos/*  vol.  It.,  p.  38. 
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true,  ha8  been  proved  experimentally  for  many  substances  by  Hopkins.' 
But  granite  and  other  rocks  have  been  proved  to  expand  in  fusing; 
therefore  the  fusing-point  of  rocks  is  raised  by  pressure,  and  must  be 
greatly  raised  by  the  inconceivable  pressure  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  we 
must  again  go  deeper  to  find  the  interior  ^mi(/.  In  the  figure,  m'  is  the 
point  where  we  last  found  the  fusing-point  of  3,000®.  But  this  is  the 
fiising-point  on  the  surface,  or  under  atmospheric  pressure.  The  press- 
ure of  fifty  miles  of  rock  would  certainly  greatly  raise  the  fusing- 
point.  Suppose  it  is  thus  raised  to  3,500°  :  to  find  this  we  must  go 
still  deeper,  to  m^,  perhaps  seventy-five  miles  in  depth.  But  the  in- 
creased pressure  would  again  raise  the  fusing-point ;  and  thus,  in  this 
chase  of  the  increasing  heat  after  the  flying  fusing-point,  where  the 
former  would  overtake  the  latter,  or  whether  it  would  overtake  it  at  all, 
science  is  yet  unable  to  answer. 

From  this  line  of  reasoning,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  solid 
crust  of  the  earth  must  be  much  thicker  than  is  usually  supposed,  and 
there  may  be  even  no  interior  liquid  at  all. 

Astronomical  Reasons. — There  is  another  and  an  entirely  different 
line  of  reasoning  which  has  led  some  of  the  best  mathematicians  and 
physicists  to  the  same  result.  According  to  the  thin-crust  theory^  the 
earth  is  still  substantially  a  liquid  ylobe,  and  therefore  under  the  at- 
tractive influence  of  the  sun  and  moon  it  ought  to  behave  like  a  yielding 
liquid.  Now,  according  to  Hopkins,  Thomson,  and  others,  the  earth  in 
all  its  astronomical  relations  behaves  like  a  rigid  solid — a  solid  more 
rigid  than  a  solid  globe  of  glass — and  the  difference  between  the  be- 
havior of  a  liquid  globe  and  a  solid  globe  could  easily  be  detected  by 
astronomical  phenomena.'  A  complete  exposition  of  the  proof  would 
be  unsuitable  to  an  elementary  work.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  the 
force  of  these  arguments  has  led  many  of  the  most  advanced  geologists 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth,  if  not  solid  to  the  centre,  must  have  a 
crust  so  thick  that  for  all  purposes  of  the  geologist  it  may  be  regarded 
as  substantially  solid ;  that  volcanoes  are  openings  into  local  masses 
of  liquid,  not  into  a  general  interior  liquid — into  suhtevT&nesin  Jire-lakes^ 
not  into  a  universal ^r€-«€a — in  a  word,  that  all  the  theories  of  igneous 
phenomena  must  be  reconMructed  on  the  basis  of  a  solid  earth.  A  few 
geologists,  however,  find  a  compromise  in  the  view  that  there  exists  a 
semi-liquid  stratum  between  the  solid  crust  and  a  solid  nucleus. 

The  interior  heat  of  the  earth  manifests  itself  at  the  surface  in  three 
principal  forms,  viz.,  twlcanoes^  earthquakes^  and  gradual  oscillations 
of  the  earth^s  crust, 

^  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Art^  II.,  vol.  xxxii..  p.  307. 
'  Thomson  has  recently  reaffirmed  these  conclusions  with  still  greater  positiTeness.— 
Nature^  toL  xiy.,  p.  426 ;  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Ari^  vol.  xii.,  p.  836,  1S76. 
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Section  2. — ^Volcanoes. 


Deflnition. — ^A  volcano  is  usually  a  conical  mountain,  with  a  funnel- 
shaped,  or  pit-shaped,  or  cup-shaped  opening  at  the  top,  through  which 
are  ejected  materials  of  various  kinds,  always  hot  and  often  in  a  fused 
condition.  The  activity  of  volcanoes  is  sometimes  constant,  as  in  the 
case  of  Stromboli,  in  Italy,  from  which  continuous  lava-streams  flow 
("  Cosmos,"  vol.  iv.),  but  more  commonly  intermittent,  i.  e.,  having  pe- 
riods of  eruption  alternating  with  periods  of  more  or  less  complete  re- 
pose. Volcanoes  which  have  not  been  known  to  erupt  during  historic 
times  are  said  to  be  extinct.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  the 
line  of  distinction  between  active  and  extinct  volcanoes.  Vesuvius, 
until  the  great  eruption  which  overthrew  the  ancient  cities  of  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  was  regarded  as  an  extinct  volcano.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  very  active. 

Siza,  Number,  and  Distribntion. — Some  volcanoes  are  among  the 
loftiest  mountains  on  our  globe.  Aconcagua,  in  Chili,  is  23,000  feet, 
CoU>paxiy  in  Peru,  19,660  feet  in  height.  These  volcanic  cones,  how- 
ever, are  situated  on  a  high  plateau ;  their  height,  therefore,  is  not  due  to 
volcanic  eruptions  entirely.  But  Mauna  Loa,  in  Hawaii,  nearly  14,000 
feet,  and  Mount  Etna,  11,000  feet  high,  seem  to  be  due  entirely,  and 
Mount  Shasta,  California,  14,440  feet.  Rainier,  Washington  Territory, 
14,444,  almost  entirely  to  this  cause,  The  crater  of  Mauna  Loa  is  two 
and  a  half  miles  across ;  that  of  Kilauea  three  miles  across  and  1,000 
feet  deep. 

The  number  of  known  volcanoes,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  407, 
and  of  these  225  are  known  to  have  been  active  in  the  last  160  years. 
The  actual  number  is,  however,  probably  much  greater.  It  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  archipelago  about  Borneo  alone,  there  are  900  vol- 
canoes.' The  distribution  of  volcanoes  is  remarkable,  (a,)  They  are 
almost  entirely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Two-thirds  of  them 
are  found  on  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  in  the  interior  of  Asia,  are  near  the  sea-coast. 
Those  on  islands  in  the  sea  probably  commenced,  most  of  them,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  islands  having  been  formed  by  their  agency. 
New  islands  have  been  suddenly  formed  under  the  eye  of  observers  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  basin  of  the  Pacific  is  the  great  theatre  of 
volcanic  activity,  nearly  seven-eighths  of  all  known  volcanoes  being  situ- 
ated on  its  coasts,  or  on  islands  in  its  midst,  {h.)  Volcanoes  are,  more- 
over, distributed  in  groups  (as  the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  the  Mediter- 
ranean volcanoes,  the  West  Indian  volcanoes,  the  volcanoes  of  Auvergne, 
etc.),  or  along  extensive  lines  as  if  connected  with  a  great  fissure 
of  the  earth's  crust.     The  most  reniarkable  linear  series  of  volcanoes 

»  Henchel,  "Physical  Geology,'*  p.  113. 
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is  that  which  belts  the  Pacific  coast.  Commencing  with  the  Fuegian 
volcanoes  it  runs  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Andes,  tben  along  the 
Cordilleras  of  Mexico,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  along  the  Aleutian 
chain  of  islands,  Kamtchatka,  the  Kurile  Islands,  Japan  Islands,  Philip- 
pines, New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  to  the  antarctic  volcanoes  Mounts 
Erebus  and  Terror,  thence  back  by  Deception  Island  to  Fuegia  again, 
thus  completely  encircling  the  globe,  (e.)  Volcanoes  are  generally 
formed  in  comparatively  recent  strata.  This  seems  to  be  connected 
with  their  relation  to  the  sea  ;  for  recent  strata  are  abundant  about  the 
sea-coast,  and  the  most  recent  are  now  forming  in  the  bed  of  the  sea. 
The  extinct  volcanoes  of  France  and  Germany  are  in  tertiary  regions. 
Possibly  the  retiring  of  the  sea  has  extinguished  them.  In  the  oldest 
strata  volcanic  activity  has  apparently  died  out  long  ago. 

Phenomena  of  an  Eruption. — Tlie  phenomena  of  an  eruption  are  very 
diverse.  Sometimes  there  is  a  gradual  melting  of  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
and  then  a  rising  and  boiling  of  the  liquid  contents  until  they  quietly  over^ 
flow  and  form  immense  streams  of  lava,  extending  fifty  to  sixty  miles. 
After  the  eruption,  the  melted  lava  again  sinks  and  cools,  and  solidifies, 
to  form  the  floor  of  the  crater  until  another  eruption.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  Hawaiian  and  many  other  volcanoes  in  the  South  Seas.  In 
other  cases,  as  in  the  Mediterranean  volcanoes,  and  especially  in  many 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  eruption  is  fearfully  explosive.  In  such  cases  the 
eruption  is  usually  preceded  by  premonitory  earthquakes  and  sounds 
of  subterranean  explosions ;  then  the  bottom  of  the  crater  is  blown  out 
with  a  violent  explosion,  throwing  huge  rocky  fragments  to  great  dis- 
tances, often  many  miles ;  then  the  melted  lava  rises  and  overflows  in 
streams  running  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  The  rise  and  overflow 
of  lava  are  accompanied  with  violent  explosions  of  gas  which  throw  up 
immense  quantities  of  ashes  and  cinders  6,000  and  even  10,000  feet 
above  the  crater.*  In  the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro,  in  the  island  of 
Sumbawa  near  Java,  in  1815,  these  explosions  were  heard  in  Sumatra, 
970  miles  distant.*  The  emission  of  gas  usually  continues  after  all  other 
ejections  cease.  Violent  storms  and  heavy  rain  accompany  the  eruption, 
and  when  the  mountain  reaches  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  as 
in  many  of  the  South  American  volcanoes,  the  fearful  deluges  produced 
by  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  are  often  the  most  destructive 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  eruption. 

Volcanic  eruptions,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into  two  great  types, 
viz.,  the  quiet  and  the  explosive.  In  the  one,  lava-flows  predominate ; 
in  the  other,  cinders  and  ashes,  and  steam  and  gas.  The  Hawaiian  vol- 
canoes are  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  the  former,  and  the  Javanese 
volcanoes  of  the  latter.  The  Mediterranean  and  most  other  volcanoes 
are  mixtures  of  these  two  types  in  varying  proportions. 

I  Daim^fl  "  Manual,"  p.  692.  •  Lyell,  "  Principles  of  Geology." 
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The  qttantity  of  materials  ejected  during  an  eruption  is  sometimes 
almost  inconceivable.  During  the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro,  abready 
mentioned,  ashes  and  cinders  were  ejected  sufficient  to  make  three 
Mont  Blancs,  or  to  cover  the  whole  of  Germany  two  feet  deep.*  The 
lava  which  streamed  from  Skaptar  JokuU,  Iceland,  in  1783,  has  been 
computed  to  be  equivalent  to  about  twenty-one  cubic  miles,  or  to  the 
whole  quantity  of  water  poured  by  the  Nile  into  the  sea  in  one  year  I 
TTiese  were,  however,  very  extraordinary  eruptions.  In  the  greatest 
eruptions  of  Vesuvius  the  quantity  of  lava  poured  out  was  not  more 
than  600,000,000  cubic  feet  =  one  square  mile  covered  twenty-two  feet 
deep.  The  volume  of  lava  poured  out  by  Kilauea,  in  1840,  is  estimated 
by  Dana  as  sufficient  to  cover  one  square  mile  of  surface  800  feet  deep. 

Great  destruction  of  life  is  often  produced  by  volcanic  eruptions. 
The  overthrow  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  by  ejections  from  Vesu- 
vius is  well  known.  The  great  eruption  of  Skaptar  JokuU  destroyed 
1,300  human  lives  and  150,000  domestic  animals.  The  eruption  of 
Etna,  in  1669,  overwhelmed  fourteen  towns  and  villages.  In  the  prov- 
ince of  Tomboro,  out  of  a  population  of  12,000,  only  twenty-six  persons 
escaped  the  great  eruption  of  1815. 

MontiCTlles. — Eruptions  occur  not  only  from  the  summit-crater,  but 
also  frequently  from  fissures  in  the  side  of  the  mountain.  By  the  im- 
mense upheaving  force  necessary  to  raise  lava  to  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  of  a  lofty  volcano,  the  mountain  is  fissured  by  cracks  radiating 
from  the  crater  in  all  directions.  These  cracks  are  filled  with  lava, 
which  on  hardening  form  radiating  dikes  which  intersect  the  successive 
layers  of  ejections,  and  bind  them  into  a  stronger  mass.  Through  these 
fissures  the  principal  streams  of  lava  often  pass.  During  an  eruption 
of  Mauna  Loa,  in  1852,  the  immense  pressure  of  the  lava  in  the  princi- 
pal crater  fissured  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  a  fiery  fountain  of 
liquid  lava,  1,000  feet  wide,  was  projected  upward  through  the  fissure 
to  the  height  of  700  feet,  and  continued  to  play  for  several  days.  Upon 
these  fissures  subordinate  craters,  and  finally  cones,  are  formed.  These 
subordinate  cones  about  the  base,  and  upon  the  slopes  of  the  principal 
cone,  are  called  monticules  or  hornitos.  There  are  about  600  monticules 
on  Etna — one  of  them  over  700  feet  high  (Jukes). 

MatBfials  erupted. — As  we  have  already  stated,  the  materials  erupted 
are  stones^  lava-streams^  cinders^  ashes^  and  gases. 

Stones. — In  explosive  eruptions  the  solid  floor  of  the  crater  is  often 
blown  out  with  violence,  and  rock-fragments,  sometimes  of  great  size, 
are  thrown  to  great  distances. 

Laya. — ^The  term  lava  is  applied  to  the  liquid  matter  poured  from  a 
volcano  during  eruption,  and  also  to  the  same  when  it  has  hardened 
into  rock. 

'  HerBchel,  **  Physical  Geology/'  p.  111. 
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liquid  Lava. — At  the  time  of  eruption  the  liquiditj  of  lava  varies 
very  much,  depending  partly  upon  the  heat^  partly  on  the  fusibility  of 
the  material,  and  partly  upon  the  kind  of  fusion.  In  the  Hawaiian 
volcanoes  the  lava  is  a  melted  glass  almost  as  thin  as  honey.  In  Ki- 
lauea  this  lava  is  often  thrown  into  the  air  by  the  bursting  of  gas-bubbles, 
and  drawn  out  into  long  threads  like  spun  glass,  which  is  carried  by  the 
winds,  and  collects  in  places  as  a  soft,  brownish,  towy  mass,  called 
"  Pde^a  hair?'*  Completely  fused  lava,  when  cooled  rapidly,  forms  vol- 
canic slag  or  volcanic  glass  {obsidian)  ;  but  if  cooled  slowly,  so  that 
the  several  minerals  of  which  it  is  composed  have  time  to  separate  and 
crystallize,  forms  atony  lava.  If  it  is  full  of  gas-bubbles  {rockfroth)^ 
and  hardens  in  this  condition,  it  forms  vesicular  or  scoriaceous  lava* 
If  the  quantity  of  gas  and  steam  be  very  great,  the  whole  liquid  mass 
may  swell  into  a  rock  frothy  which  rises  to  the  lip  of  the  crater,  and 
outpours  much  as  porter  or  ale  from  a  bottle  when  the  cork  is  drawn. 
Or  the  rock-froth  may  be  thrown  violently  into  the  air,  and,  hardening 
there,  may  fall  again  in  cindery  or  scoriaceous  masses ;  or,  thrown  with 
still  greater  violence,  the  rock-froth  may  be  broken  into  fine  rock-spray^ 
and  fall  as  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  Ashes,  when  consolidated  by  time 
and  percolating  water,  or  when  deposited  in  water,  form  tt{fa.  Thus, 
there  are  four  physical  conditions  in  which  we  find  lava — viz.,  stony, 
glassy,  scoriaceous,  and  tufaceous. 

Again,  the  liquidity  of  lava  and  its  character  depend  much  on  the 
kind  of  fusion.  Daubr^e  has  shown  that  all  siliceous  rooks  and  glass 
mixtures,  in  the  presence  of  superheated  water  even  in  small  quantities, 
and  under  pressure,  will  become  more  or  less  liquid,  at  temperatures  far 
below  that  necessary  to  produce  true  fusion.  At  400°  Fahr.,  such  rocks 
become  pasty ;  at  800°,  completely  liquid.  The  same  change  takes 
place  at  even  lower  temperatures  if  a  little  alkali  be  present.  To  dis- 
tinguish this  liquidity  from  that  of  true  igneous  fusion,  which  requires 
a  temperature  of  2,500°  to  3,000%  it  has  been  called  aqueo-igneous  or 
hydrothermal  fusion.  Now,  very  much  lava  at  the  time  of  eruption  is 
in  this  condition.  Such  lava,  when  the  pressure  is  suddenly  removed  by 
breaking  up  of  the  floor  of  the  crater,  and  the  contained  water  suddenly 
changed  into  steam,  is  blown  into  the  finest  dust,  which  is  then  carried 
to  great  height  by  the  out-rushing  steam,  and  falls  again  as  volcanic 
ashes,  which  may  consolidate  into  tufa.  If  the  heat  be  not  sufficient  to 
produce  complete  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  the  lava  is  outpoured  as  a  kind 
of  rock-broth,  consisting  of  unf  used  particles  in  a  semif used  mass,  which 
concretes  into  an  earthy  kind  of  rock.  Or  the  material  may  pour  out 
only  as  hot  mud,  which  concretes  into  a  kind  of  tufa.  In  fact,  every 
variety  of  fusion  and  semif usion,  depending  on  the  degree  of  heat  and  the 
quantity  of  water,  may  be  traced,  from  perfect  igneous  fusion  through 
various  grades  of  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  to  the  condition  of  hot  mud. 

It  is  evident  that,  of  the  two  kinds  of  eruption  mentioned  above, 
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the  quiet  type  is  characterized  by  igneous  fusion,  the  explosive  type  by 
aqueo-igneous  fusion.  In  the  former  the  heat  is  great,  but  the  amount 
of  water  is  small ;  while  in  the  latter  the  heat  is  less,  but  the  amount 
of  water  far  greater. 

The  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  a  lava-stream  depends  on  its  fluidity.  In 
the  Hawaiian  volcanoes  the  lava,  where  it  issues  from  the  crater,  has  been 
seen  to  flow  with  a  velocity  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour ;  while  Vesuvian  lava 
seldom  flows  at  a  rate  of  more  than  two  or  three  miles  an  hour.  Lava, 
like  glass,  passes  through  various  grades  of  viscous  fluidity  in  cooling. 
It  gradually  becomes  so  stiff  that  it  may  flow  only  a  few  feet  per  day. 
The  froth  or  scum  which  covers  the  surface  of  a  lava-stream  quickly 
cools  and  hardens  into  a  crust  of  vesicular  lava,  which  may  even  be 
walked  upon  while  the  interior  is  still  flowing  beneath.  In  this  way 
are  often  formed  long  gaUeries.  Also  the  running  together  of  the  con- 
tained gas-bubbles  and  steam-bubbles  forms  huge  blisters  in  the  viscous 
mass,  which,  on  hardening,  form  cavities  often  of  great  size. 

Hardened  Lava. — Miner alogicallyy  lava  consists  essentially  of  feld- 
spar, augite,  and  magnetite,  either  intimately  mixed,  as  in  glassy  lava, 
or  aggregated  in  more  or  less  distinct  particles  or  crystals,  as  in  the 
stony  varieties.  Now,  feldspar  is  a  light-colored  mineral,  having  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  2.5,  while  augite  and  magnetite  are  usually  very 
dark-colored  minerals,  having  specific  gravities  of  about  3.5  to  5.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  proportion  as  feldspar  predominates,  the 
lava  is  lighter  colored  and  of  less  specific  gravity ;  and  in  proportion 
as  augite  and  magnetite  predominate,  the  rock  is  darker  and  heavier. 
Chemically,  feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  alkali,  with  excess  of 
silica  (acid  silicate).  The  alkali  may  be  either  potash,  and  then  it  is 
called  potcuh  feldapaVy  or  orthoclaae;  or  else  it  is  soda  and  lime,  and 
then  it  is  called  soda-lime  feldspar,  or  plagioclaae.  Of  these  two,  the 
former  is  the  more  acid.  Augite  is  a  silicate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and 
iron,  with  excess  of  base  (basic  silicate).  Therefore,  lavas  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — acidic  lavas  and  basic  lavas.  In  the  former, 
feldspar  predominates,  in  the  latter  augite.  Moreover,  in  the  one  the 
form  of  feldspar  is  orthoclase,  in  the  other  plagioclase.  Further,  it  is 
seen  that  all  lavas  are  multiple  silicates,  like  glass  :  they  are,  therefore, 
true  glass-mixtures.  Now,  the  acidic  lavas  are  a  more  difficultly  fusi- 
ble, the  basic  lavas  a  more  easily  fusible  glass-mixture.  Either  of 
these  two  kinds  of  lava  may  exist  in  any  of  the  conditions  mentioned 
above — viz.,  as  stony,  glassy,  vesicular,  or  tufaceous  lava.  IVachyte 
is  an  example  of  acidic  lava,  and  basalt  of  basic  lava  in  a  stony  con- 
dition.    Pumice  is  a  peculiar  vesicular  variety  of  feldspathic  lava. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  fusion  and  subsequent  cooling  of 
granite,  or  gneiss,  or  even  of  the  purer  varieties  of  mixed  sandstones 
and  clays,  would  make  a  trachytic  lava ;  while  the  fusion  and  cooling 
of  impure  slates  and  shales  and  limestones  would  produce  basaltic  lava. 
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Oas,  Smoke,  and  Flame. — ^The  gases  emitted  by  volcanoes  are  princi- 
pally steanij  sulpkurouB  vapor  (S  and  SO,),  hydrochloric  acidj  and  car- 
bonic acid.  By  far  the  most  abundant  of  these  is  steam.  In  violent, 
explosive  eruptions,  which  eject  principally  cinders  and  ashes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  water,  mostly  in  the  form  of  steam,  is  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant of  all  the  ejected  materials.  In  quiet  lava-eruptions,  like  those  of 
the  Hawaiian  volcanoes,  the  quantity  of  steam  and  gases  is  small.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  in  connection  with  the  position  of  volcanoes  near 
the  sea,  that  the  gases  ejected  are  such  as  might  be  formed  from  sea- 
water  and  from  limestone.  The  so-called  smoke  andjlame  of  volcanoes 
have  no  connection  with  combustion.  The  condensed  vapors  and  the 
ashes  suspended  in  the  air,  often  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  midnight- 
darkness  at  high  noon,  form  the  smoke ;  and  the  red  glare  of  the  same, 
reflecting  the  light  from  the  incandescent  lava  beneath,  forms  the 
apparent  flame. 

All  volcanic  ejections,  except  the  gases,  accumulate  about  the  crater, 
and  continue  to  increase  with  every  successive  eruption,  forming  a  sort 
of  stratified  deposit.  Sometimes  the  cone  is  made  up  of  successive  lay- 
ers of  lava,  as  in  Hawaiian  volcanoes ;  sometimes  it  is  made  up  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  cinders  or  tufa ;  sometimes  of  alternate  layers  of  lava 
and  tufa.  Stratified  materials  of  this  kind,  however,  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  those  produced  by  the  action  of  water.  In  the  former  case 
the  stratification  is  not  the  result  of  the  sorting  of  the  materials. 

Kinds  of  Volcanic  Cones. — Volcanic  cones  and  craters  have  been 
divided  into  two  kinds — viz.,  cones  of  elevation  and  cones  o/ eruption. 
A  cone  of  elevation  is  formed  by  interior  forces  lifting  the  crust  of  the 
earth  at  a  particular  point  until  the  latter  breaks  and  forms  a  crater, 
through  which  eruptions  take  place.  It  is  an  earth-bubble  which  swells 
and  breaks  at  the  top.  A  cone  of  eruption,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
formed  by  the  accumulation  around  a  crater  of  its  own  ejections.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  among  physical  geologists  as  to  whether 
existing  volcanic  cones  are  formed  mostly  by  the  one  method  or  the 
other.  We  will  not  enter  into  this  discussion.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  most  cones  are  principally  cones  of  eruption,  although 
their  height  and  size  have  been  increased  somewhat  also  by  elevating 
forces. 

Mode  of  Formation  of  a  Volcanic  Cone. — A  volcano  commences — 1. 

As  a  simple  opening  in  the  earth's  crust,  in  most  cases  with  little  or  no 
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elevation.  Through  this  opening  or  crater  are  ejected,  &om  time  to 
time,  lava,  claders,  ashes,  etc.,  which  accumulate  immediately  about  the 
crater,  and  continue  to  increase,  by  auocesaive  layers,  with  every  erap- 
tion.  Ejections  of  pure  lava,  particularly  if  the  lava  ia  very  fluid, 
form  m  oone  of  broad  base  and  low  inclination.  This  is  the  cose  with 
the  Pacific  volcanoes.  Fig.  74  is  a  section  through  Hawaii,  show- 
ing t^e  slope  of  the  pure  lava-cones  of  Mauna  Loa  (X),  nearly  14,- 
000  feet  high,  and  of  Mauna  Rea  (^.  Tufa-cones  and  cinder-oones 
(Fig.  76)  take  a  much  higher  angle 
of  slope,  a.  With  every  eruption  the 
powerful  internal  forces  fissure  the 
mountain,  id  lines  radiating  from  the 
orater.  These  fissures  are  fllled  with 
liquid  lava,  which,  on  hardening,  forms 
radiating  dikes,  intersecting  the  lay- 
ers of  ejections,  and  binding  them  into  a  more  solid  mass.  Fig.  76 
shows  how  these  dikes,  rendered  more  visible  by  erosion,  intersect  the 
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Strata.  3.  After  a  time,  when  the  mountain  has  grown  to  considerable 
height,  the  force  necessary  to  raise  liquid  lava  to  the  lip  of  the  crater 
becomes  so  great  that  it  breaks  iu  preference  through  the  fissured  sides 
of  the  mountaiiL  The  secondary  craters  thus  formed  immediately  com- 
mence to  make  accumulations  around  themselves,  and  thus  form  second- 
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ary  cones  (Fig.  77,  c'),  or  monticules,  sbout  tho  baae  and  on  the  fddea 
of  the  primary  cone.  If  a  Becond&ry  oone  becomea  extinct,  it  is  finally 
buried  (Fig,  77,  c")  in  the  layers  of  the  primary  cone.    4.  Finally,  in 
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volcanoes  of  the  explosive  type,  during  great  eruptions  the  whole  top 
of  the  mountain  is  o^n  blown  off,  and  in  volcanoes  of  the  quieter  typn 
is  melted  and  falls  in — in  cither  case  forming  nn  immense  crater,  within 
which,  by  subsequent  eruptions,  another  smaller  cone  of  eruption  is 
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built  up,  and  in  this  latter  often  a  still  smaller  cone  is  again  built. 
This  cone-within-cone  structure  is  well  illustrated  by  the  present  oondi- 
lion,  and  still  better  by  the  history,  of  Vesuvius.  Vesuvius  is  a  double- 
peaked  mountain,  with  a  deep,  semicircular  valley  between  the  peaks. 


Fis.  79.— Hoont  VhhtIiu  in  17H  (ifta  Bcnpe). 


'i'he  present  active  cone  of  Vesuvius  is  encircled  by  a  rampart,  very  high 
on  one  side,  and  called  Mount  Somma,  but  traceable  to  some  degree  all 
aroun'j,  and  having  the  same  structure  as  Vesuvius  itself.     This  rampart 
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is  the  remains  of  a  great  crater,  many  miles  in  diameter.  Fig,  78 
is  an  ideal  section  through  Mount  Somma  (S),  and  Vesuvius  ( T^). 
S"  is  the  almost  obliterated  remains  of  the  old  crater  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  further  and  beautifiilly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  this 
mountain,  which  records  the  repeated  destruction  and  rebuilding  of 
these  cones  within  cones.  Fig.  ?9  is  an  outline  of  Vesuvius  as  it  existed 
in  1756 ;  *  1$  is  Mount  Somma. 

Many  other  volcanoes  are  known  which  have  similar  circular  ram- 
parts made  up  of  layers  of  volcanic  ejections.  One  of  the  moat  remark- 
able of  these  is  Barren  Island,  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  (Fig.  80).    The 
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difference  between  this  and  Vesuvius  is,  that  the  circle  is  more  com- 
plete.* 

ComparlBOD  between  a  Voloanic  Cone  and  an  ExQe:enoaa  Tree.— It 
is  evident,  then,  that  a  cone  of  eruption  grows  by  layers  successively 
applied  on  the  outside.  Both  in  structure  and  growth  it  may,  there- 
fore, be  compared  to  an  exogenous  tree :  1.  As  the  sap  ascends 
through  the  centre  of  the  shoot  and  descends  on  the  outside,  forming 
layers  of  wood,  one  outside  of  the  other,  increasing  every  year  the 
height  and  the  diameter  of  the  tree,  so  in  a  volcano  lava  ascends  through 
the  centre  and  pours  over  the  outside,  forming  also  successive  layers, 
increasing  both  the  diameter  and  the  height.  2.  As  a  cross-section  of 
a  tree  shows  concentric  ringt  around  (Fig.  81)  a  central  j:>tVA,  and  trav- 
ersed by  pith-rayi,  so  a  cross-section  of  a  volcano 
would  show  a  central  crater,  with  concentric  layers, 
traversed  by  radiating  dikes.  3.  As  on  the  pith-rays, 
where  they  emerge  upon  the  surface,  arise  buds,  which 
grow  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  trunk,  so  on  the  radi- 
ating dikes  are  formed  monticules,  which  grow  like  the 
principal  cone.  If  buds  die,  they  arc  covered  up  in  the 
annual  layers  of  the  trunk ;  so,  in  like  manner,  extinct  monticules  are 
btuied  in  the  layers  of  the  principal  cone. 

Estimate  of  the  Age  of  Volcanoes.— The  age  of  exogenous  trees,  as' 
is  well  known,  may  be  estimated  by  counting  the  annual  rings.  The 
age  of  volcanoes  cannot  be  estimated  accurately  in  a  similar  manner  ; 
1.    Because  the  overflows  are    not  regularly  periodical ;    2.    Because 

'  Scrope,  FAUoiephiail  Magaiint,  vol.  liv.,  p.  139. 

■Uedlioot  uid  BUndfoitl,  "Hanual  at  Geologj  of  India,"  p.  736. 
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in  the  case  of  lava-overflows  it  requires  many  overflows  to  make  one 
complete  layer ;  and,  3.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  complete 
section  of  the  mountain.  Nevertheless,  Nature  gives  us  partial  sec- 
tions, which  reveal  an  almost  incalculable  antiquity.  Thus,  the  Yal  de 
Bove,  of  Etna  (a  huge  valley  reaching  from  near  the  summit  to  the 
foot,  and  probably  formed  by  an  engulfment  of  a  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain), gives  a  perpendicular  section  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain 
3,000  feet  deep.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  section  the  mountain 
is  composed  entirely  of  layers  of  lava  and  cinders.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  whole  mountain  to  its  very  ba§e,  11,000  feet, 
is  similarly  composed.  That  the  time  necessary  to  accumulate  this  im- 
mense pile,  11,000  feet  high  and  ninety  miles  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  was  almost  inconceivably  great,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Etna 
had  already  attained  very  nearly  its  present  size  and  shape  2,500  years 
ago,  when  it  was  observed  by  the  early  Greek  writers.  The  lava-stream 
which  stopped  the  Carthaginians  in  their  march  against  Syracuse,  396 
years  before  Christ,  may  still  be  seen  at  the  surface^  not  yet  covered  by 
subsequent  eruptions.  And  yet  Etna  belongs  to  the  most  recent  geo- 
logical epoch,  for  it  has  broken  through,  and  is  built  upon,  the  newer 
tertiary  strata. 

Theory  of  Volcanoes. 

In  the  theory  of  volcanoes  there  are  two  things  to  be  accounted  for, 
viz. :  1.  The  force  necessary  to  raise  melted  lava  to  the  crater,  and  even 
to  project  it  with  violence  high  into  the  air ;  2.  The  heat  necessary  to 
fuse  rocks  and  form  lava. 

Force. — The  specific  gravity  of  lava  being  about  2.5  to  3,  it  would 
require  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere,  or  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  for  every  eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  vertical  elevation  of  the  liquid 
mass.  The  following  table  gives  the  pressure  in  atmospheres  for  four 
well-known  volcanoes,  assuming  the  point  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium 
to  be  at  the  sea  level : 


NAME. 


Vesuvius . . 

Etna 

Mauna  Loa. 
Cotopaxi. . . 


nolffht 


8,900  feet 
11,000    " 
13,800 
19,660 


Pressure  in  Atmospherei. 


S25 

920 

1.160 

1.638 


The  lava  is  often,  however,  in  a  frothy  or  vesicular  condition.  In  such 
cases  the  pressure  necessary  to  produce  overflow  would  be  much  less. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  in  most  cases  is  not  only  sufficient  to 
lift  lava  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  but  to  project  it  thousands  of  feet  in 
the  air,  A  rock-mass  of  over  2,700  cubic  feet  was  projected  from  the 
crater  of  Cotopaxi  to  a  distance  of  nine  miles  (Lyell).     The  agent  of 
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this  prodigious  force  is  evidently  gas  and  vapors,  especially  steam.  The 
great  quantity  of  steam  issuing  from  all  volcanoes,  but  especially  from 
those  of  the  explosive  type,  is  sufficient  proof.  Thus  far  theorists 
generally  agree,  but  from  this  point  opinions  diverge  into  the  most  op- 
posite directions. 

The  Heat. — There  are  many  and  diverse  opinions  as  to  the  source  of 
the  heat  associated  with  volcanic  eruptions.  Two  prominent  views, 
however,  may  be  said  to  divide  geologists.  According  to  the  onej  the 
heat  is  the  remains  of  the  primal  heat  of  the  once  universally  incandes- 
cent earth  ;  according  to  the  other,  the  heat  is  produced  by  chemical 
or  mechanical  action.  According  to  the  former,  the  heat  is  general,  and 
only  the  access  of  water  is  local ;  according  to  the  latter,  both  the  heat 
and  the  access  of  water  are  local.  According  to  the  former,  volcanoes 
are  openings  through  the  comparatively  thin  crust,  revealing  the  uni- 
versal interior  fluid ;  according  to  the  latter,  they  are  openings  into 
isolated  interior  lakes  of  molten  matter.  The  former  may  be  called  the 
**  interior  fluidity  "  theory ;  the  latter  divides  into  two  branches,  which 
may  be  called  respectively  the  "  chemical  "  and  the  "  mechanical "  the- 
ory.    In  all,  access  of  water  to  the  hot  interior  furnishes  the  force. 

Internal  Fluidity  Theory. — ^This  theory  supposes  that  the  earth,  from 
its  original  incandescent  condition,  slowly  cooled  and  formed  a  surface- 
crust  ;  that  this  surface-crust,  though  ever  thickening  by  additions  to 
its  interior  surface,  is  still  comparatively  very  thin,  and  beneath  it  is 
still  the  universal  incandescent  liquid ;  that  by  movements  of  the  sur- 
face the  solid  crust  is  fissured,  and  water  from  the  sea  or  from  other 
sources  finds  its  way  to  the  incandescent  liquid  mass,  and  develops 
elastic  force  sufficient  to  produce  eruption. 

By  this  view  the  focus  of  volcanoes  is  situated  at  the  lower  limit  of 
the  solid  crust.  The  theory  seems  clear  and  simple  enough,  but  when 
closely  examined  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accept- 
ance. 

Objections. — The  objections  to  this  view  are  :  1.  That  the  crust,  as 
already  shown,  must  be  far  thicker  than  this  theory  requires,  probably 
hundreds  of  miles  thick,  if,  indeed,  there  be  any  general  liquid  interior 
at  all ;  but  volcanoes  are  evidently  very  superficial  phenomena.  Under 
the  pressure  of  this  difficulty  these  theorists  have  been  driven  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  local  thinnings  of  the  solid  crust  in  the  region  of 
volcanoes. 

2.  Pressure  on  a  general  interior  liquid  from  any  cause  at  any  place 
would,  by  the  law  of  hydrostatics,  be  transmitted  equally  to  every  part 
of  the  crust,  which  would,  therefore,  yield  at  the  weakest  point,  wher- 
ever that  may  be,  even  though  it  be  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  ; 
but  the  force  of  volcanic  eruption  is  evidently  just  beneath  the  volcano. 

3.  Volcanoes  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and  therefore  near  to- 
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gether,  often  erupt  independently,  as  if  each  had  its  own  reseivoir  of 
liquid  matter.  The  pressure  of  these  two  objections  has  driven  many 
to  the  admission  of  a  sort  of  honey-combed  remains  of  the  interior 
liquid  inclosed  in  the  solid  crust,  and  now  isolated  both  from  the  in- 
terior liquid  and  from  each  other. 

4.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  descent  of  water  into  the  interior  of  the 
earth ;  gravity  urges  it  downward,  but  the  interior  heat  drives  it 
back.  The  limit,  therefore,  will  be  where  these  two  balance  each 
other,  i.  e.,  where  the  elastic  force  of  steam  is  equal  to  the  superincum- 
bent column  of  water.  We  will  call  this  point  the  limit  of  volcanic 
waters.  It  is  evident  that  when  water  was  first  condensed  on  the  cool- 
ing earth,  this  limit  was  at  the  surface :  water  could  not  penetrate  at 
all.  As  the  earth  cooled,  this  limit  became  deeper  and  deeper ;  and,  if 
the  earth  became  perfectly  cool  to  the  centre,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  the  water  on  the  earth  would  be  absorbed.  This  is  per- 
haps the  case  with  the  moon  now. 

Now,  it  seems  probable  that  at  the  limit  of  volcanic  water  the  in- 
terior heat  of  the  earth,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1°  for  every  fifty  feet, 
would  be  far  short  of  the  temperature  necessary  for  igneous  fusion  of 
rocks.  Again,  the  elastic  force  necessary  to  sustain  the  superincum- 
bent toater  would  by  no  means  be  sufficient  to  break  up  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  or  raise  melted  lava  to  the  surface. 

But  we  will  not  pursue  this  subject,  as  it  is  too  complex  to  be  yet 
solved  by  science.     We  rely,  therefore,  on  the  first  three  objections. 

Chemical  Theory. — Whether  or  not  the  earth  consist  of  solid  crust 
covering  an  interior  liquid,  it  almost  certainly  consists  of  an  oxidized 
crust  covering  an  unoxidized  interior.  Now,  the  oxidizing  agents  are 
water  and  air,  and  therefore  the  limit  of  the  oxidized  crust  is  the  limit 
of  volcanic  water.  Therefore,  the  oxidizing  agent  and  the  unoxidizcnl 
material  are  in  close  proximity,  and  the  former  ever  encroaching  on  the 
latter,  and  therefore  liable  at  any  moment  to  set  up  chemical  action, 
the  intensity  of  which  would  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  material.  If 
the  action  be  intense,  heat  may  be  formed  sufficient  to  fuse  the  rocks 
and  to  develop  elastic  force  necessary  to  produce  eruption. 

In  this  general  form,  the  chemical  theory  seems  plausible,  but  many 
have  attempted  to  give  it  more  definiteness,  and  to  explain  the  special 
forms  of  oxidization  which  cause  volcanoes.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  definite  forms  is  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  attributed  it  to 
the  contact  of  water  with  metallic  potassium,  sodium,  calcium  and 
magnesium,  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  In  such  definite  forms  the 
theory  seems  far  too  hypothetical. 

Recent  Theories. — 1.  Aqueo-igneons  Theory. — Accumulation  of 
sediment  on  sea-bottoms  would  necessarily  produce  corresponding  rise 
of  isogeotherms,  and  thus  the  interior  heat  of  the  earth  would  invade 
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the  sediments  with  their  contained  waters.  The  lower  portion  of 
sediments  10,000  feet  thick  would  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of  about 
260^,  and  of  40,000  feet  thick  (sediments  of  this  thickness  and  more  are 
known)  to  that  of  860°.  This  temperature,  or  even  a  less  temperature 
if  alkali  be  present,  would  be  sufficient  in  the  presence  of  the  contained 
water  of  the  sediments  to  produce  complete  aqueo-igneous  fusion,  and 
probably  to  develop  elastic  force  sufficient  to  produce  eruption.  This 
view  was  first  brought  forward  by  John  HerscheL  Observe  that  this 
temperature  and  the  corresponding  force  would  be  gradually  developed 
as  the  accumulation  progressed,  until  sufficient  to  produce  these  effects. 
Observe,  again,  that  in  this  case  the  water  does  not  seek  the  heat  by 
descending^  but  the  heat  seeks  the  already  imprisoned  water  by  as- 
cending. 

It  seems  very  probable  that  cases  of  eruption  of  hot  mud  and  of 
aqueo-igneously  fused  lavas  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way,  but  the 
temperature  would  not  be  sufficient  to  account  for  true  igneous  fusion. 

Some  geologists  go  much  further,  and,  supposing  that  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth  consists  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  great  thickness,  im- 
agine that  between  the  solid  surface  and  a  solid  nucleus  there  exists  a 
continuous  layer  of  aqueo-igneously  fused  matter  which  is  the  seat  of 
igneous  activity. 

2.  Mechanical  Theory, — As  we  shall  explain  hereafter  (p.  252),there 
is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  contracting 
more  rapidly  than  the  exterior,  and  that  the  exterior  is  thus  necessarily 
thrust  upon  itself  by  irresistible  horizontal  pressure.  According  to  Mr. 
Mallet,  the  crushing  of  the  rocky  crust  in  places  under  this  pressure 
develops  heat  sufficient  to  fuse  the  rocks,  and  to  produce  eruption. 
But  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  heat  thus  generated  would 
alone  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Issuing  of  Super-headed  Oases. — Very  recently  Rev.  O.  Fisher 
has  advanced  a  view  which  deserves  attention.  He  thinks  volcanoes 
are  vents  through  which  issue  from  the  earth's  interior  super-heated 
steam  and  gases,  melting  the  rocks  in  their  course  and  ejecting  them  by 
their  pressure.  According  to  this  view,  the  water  is  not  derived  from 
the  surface,  but  is  original  and  constituent.  This  view  is  independent 
of  the  condition  of  the  earth's  interior,  whether  solid  or  liquid ;  for  a 
temperature  which  would  permit  solidity  at  great  depths  would  produce 
fusion  under  less  pressure  near  the  surface.*  The  sun 'may  be  regarded 
as  a  globe  in  an  earlier  and  more  active  stage  of  vulcanism.  From  its 
interior  gases  are  seen  to  issue  in  great  quantity,  and  almost  constantly. 

The  complete  development  of  these  later  theories  cannot  be  under- 
taken in  this  part  of  our  treatise.  We  will  take  the  subject  up  again 
under  the  head  of  Mountain  Formation  (p.  250). 

Cambridge  Philofophical  Society,  1876. 
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Subordinate   Volcanic  Phenomena. 

These  are  hot  springs^  carbonated  springs^  solfataras^Jkimaroles, 
tntid'VolcandeSj  and  get/sera.  They  are  all  secondary  phenomena,  L  e., 
formed  by  the  percolation  of  meteoric  water  through  hot  volcanic  ejec- 
tions. Or  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  heat  maj'  be  produced  by  slow 
rock-crushing  by  horizontal  pressure,  as  explained  above. 

General  Explanation. — Thick  masses  of  lava  outpoured  from  vol- 
canoes remain  hot  in  their  interior  for  an  incalculable  time.  Water 
percolating  through  these  acquires  their  heat,  and  comes  up  again  as  hot 
springs ;  or,  if  it  contains  carbonic  acid,  as  carbonated  springs ;  or,  if  it 
contains  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  as  solfataraa.  If 
condensable  vapors  issue  in  abundance  so  as  to  make  an  appearance  of 
smoke,  they  are  called  fumaroles.  If  the  hot  water  brings  up  with  it 
mud  which  accumulates  about  the  vent,  then  it  is  a  mud-spring  or  a 
mud-volcano.  If  the  heat  is  very  great,  so  that  violent  eruption  of  water 
takes  place  periodically,  then  it  becomes  a  geyser.  This  is  the  only  one 
which  need  detain  us. 

Geysers. 

A  geyser  may  be  defined  as  a  periodically  eruptive  spring.  They 
are  found  only  in  Iceland,  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  United  States,  and  in 
New  Zealand.  The  so-called  geysers  of  California  are  rather  fumaroles. 
Those  of  Iceland  have  been  long  studied ;  we  will,  therefore,  describe 
these  first. 

Iceland  is  an  elevated  plateau  about  two  thousand  feet  high,  with  a 
narrow  marginal  habitable  region  sloping  gently  to  the  sea.  The  de- 
vated  plateau  is  the  scat  of  every  species  of  volcanic  action,  viz.,  lava-' 
eruptions,  solfataras,  mud-volcanoes,  hot  springs,  and  geysers.  These 
last  exist  in  great  numbers ;  more  than  one  hundred  are  found  in  a 
circle  of  two  miles  diameter.  One  of  these,  the  Great  Geyser,  has  long 
attracted  attention. 

Description. — ^Thc  Great  Geyser  is  a  basin  or  pool  fifty-six  feet  in 
diameter,  on  the  top  of  a  mound  thirty  feet  high.  From  the  bottom  of 
the  basin  descends  a  funnel-shaped  pipe  eighteen  feet  in  diameter  at 
top,  and  seventy-eight  feet  deep.  Both  the  basin  and  the  tul)e  are  lined 
with  silica,  evidently  deposited  from  the  water.  The  natural  inference 
is,  that  the  mound  is  built  up  by  deposit  from  the  water,  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  a  volcanic  cone  is  built  up  by  its  own  ejections. 
In  the  intervals  between  the  eruptions  the  basin  is  filled  to  the  brim 
with  perfectly  transparent  water,  having  a  temperature  of  about  170® 
to  180°. 

Phenomena  of  an  Emption. — 1.  Immediately  preceding  the  erup- 
tion sounds  like  cannonading  are  heard  beneath,  and  bubbles  rise  and 
break  on  the  surface  of  the  water.     2.  A  bulging  of  the  surface  is  then 
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seen,  and  the  water  overflows  the  basin.  3.  Immediate!;  thereafter 
the  whole  of  the  water  io  the  tube  and  basin  is  shot  upward  one  hundred 
feet  high,  forming  a  fountain  of  dazzling  splendor.  4.  The  eruption  of 
water  is  immediately  followed  by  the  escape  of  steam  with  a  roariag 


Doise.  These  last  two  phenomena  are  repeated  several  times,  so  that 
the  fountain  continues  to  play  for  several  minutes,  until  the  water  is 
fluffidently  cooled,  and  then  all  is  again  quiet  until  auother  eruption. 
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The  eruptions  occur  tolerably  regulnrly  every  ninety  miautes,  and  last 
six  or  seven  minutes.  Throwing  large  stones  into  the  tube  has  the 
effect  of  bringing  on  the  eruption  more  quickly, 

Tellowstonfl  Geysers. — In  magnificence  of  geyser  displays,  however, 
Iceland  is  far  surpassed  by  the  geyaer  basin  of  Firehole  River.  This 
wonderful  geyser  region  ia  situated  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Wyo- 
ming, on  an  elevated  volcanic  plateau  near  the  head-watets  of  the  Madi- 
son River,  a  tributaty  of 
the  Missouri,  and  of  the 
Snake  River,  a  tributary 
of  the  Columbia.  The 
basin  is  only  about  three 
miles  wide.  About  it  are 
abundant  evidences  of  pro- 
digious volcanic  activity 
in  former  times,  and,  al- 
though primary  volcanic 
activity  has  ceased,  sec- 
ondary volcanic  phenom- 
ena are  developed  on  a 
stupendous  scale  and  of 
every  kind,  viz.:  bot 
springs,  carbonated  springs,  fumaroles,  raud-volcanoes,  and  geysere. 
Ill  this  vicinity  there  are  more  than  10,000  vents  of  all  kinds.  In 
some  places,  as  on  Gardiner's  River,  the  hot  springs  are  mostly  lime-, 
depositing  (p.  71) ;  in  others,  as  on  Firehole  River,  they  are  geysers 
depositing  silica. 

In  the  upper  geyser  basin  the  valley  is  covered  with  a  snowy  de- 
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posit  from    the  hot  geyser- waters.      The  surface  of  the   mound-like, 
chimney -like,  and   hive-like    elevations,  immediately  surrounding  the 


vents,  U,  in  some  cases,  ornamented  in  the  most  exquisite  manner  hy 
deposits  of  the  same,  in  the  form  of  scalloped  embroidery  set  with 
pearly  tubercles ;  in  others,  the  siliceous  deposits  take  the  most  fan- 
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tastic  forms  (Figs.  83,  83, 84).  In  sonie  places  the  silica  is  deposited  in 
Urge  quantities,  three  or  four  inches  deep,  in  a  gelatinous  condition 
like  starcb-pnste.  Trunks  and  branches  of  trees  immersed  in  these  wa- 
ters are  speedily  petrified. 
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We  oan  only  mention  a  few  of  the  g;randest  of  tbese  geysera  : 
1.  The  "  Grand  Qeyser,*'  according  to  Hayden,  throws  up  a  colmnn 
of  water  six  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  200  feet,  while  the  ateam 
ascends  1,000  feet  or  more.  The  eruption  is  repeated  every  thirty- 
two  hours,  and  lasts  twenty  minutes.  In  a  state  of  quiescence  the 
temperature  of  the  water  at  the  surface  is  about  150°. 


2.  The  "  Giantess  "  throws  up  a  large  column  twenty  feet  in  diame- 
ter to  a  height  of  sixty  feet,  and  through  this  great  mass  it  shoots  up 
five  or  six  lesser  jets  to  a  height  of  250  feet.  It  erupts  about  otice  in 
every  eleven  hours,  and  plays  twenty  minutes. 


3.  The  "Giant"  (Fig,  ft5)  throws  a  oolumn  five  feet  in  diameter 
140  feet  high,  and  plays  cxintmiiously  for  three  hours. 

4.  The  "  Bee-Hive  "  (Fig.  86),  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  mound, 
shoots  up  a  splendid  column  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter  to  the  height 
by  measurement  of  S19  feet,  and  plays  fifteen  minutes. 

5.  "Old  Faithful,"  so  called  from  the  fiequenoy  and  regularity  of  its 
eruptions,  throws  up  k  column  six  feet  iu  diameter  to  the  height  of  100 
to  ISO  feet  r^pilarly  every  hour,  and  plays  each  time  fifteen  miuutes. 
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Theories  of  Qeyser-Eruptioil.— The  water  of  geysers  is  not  volcanic 
water,  but  simple  spring-water.  A  geyser  is  not,  therefore,  a  volcano 
ejecting  water,  but  a  true  spring.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
concerning  the  cause  of  their  truly  wonderful  eruptions. 

Haekenxitfs  Tlieoiy. — According  to  Mackenzie,  the  eruptions  of  the 
Great  Greyser  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  its  pipe  connected 
by  a  narrow  conduit  with  the  lower  part  of  a  subterranean  cave, 
whose  walls  are  heated  by  the  near  vicinity  of  volcanic  fires.  Fig. 
88  represents  a  section  through  the  basin,  tube  and  supposed  cave. 
Now,  if  meteoric  water  should  run  into  the  cave  through  fissures  more 
rapidly  than  it  can  evaporate,  it  would  accumulate  until  it  rose  above, 
and  therefore  closed,  the  opening  at  a.  The  steam,  nov  having  no  out- 
let, would  condense  in  the  chamber  6  until  its  pressure  raised  the  water 
into  the  pipe,  and  caused  it  to  overflow  the  basin.  The  pressure  still  . 
continuing,  all  the  water  would  be  driven  out  of  the  cave,  and  partly 
op  the  pipe.    Now,  the  pressure  which  sustained  the  whole  column  a  d 
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would  not  only  sustain,  but  eject  with  violence,  the  column  c  d.  The 
8t«am  would  escape,  the  ejected  water  would  cool,  and  a  period  of  qui* 
esceuce  would  follow.  If  there  were  but  one  geyser  in  Iceland,  this 
would  be  rightly  considered  a  very  ingenious  and  probable  hypoth- 
g  esb,  for  without   doubt 

we  may  conceive  of  a 
cave  and  conduit  so  con* 
Btructed  as  to  account 
for  the  phenomena.  But 
there  are  many  eruptive 
springs  in  Iceland,  and 
it  is  inconceivable  that 
all  of  them  should  have 
caves  and  conduits  bo 
peculiarly  conatmcted. 
This  theory  is  therefore 
entirely  untenable. 
d's  InvestigatioilS. — The  investigations  of  Bunsen  and  his 
theory  of  the  eruption  and  the  formation  of  geysers  are  among  (he 
most  beautiful  illustrations  of  scientific  induction  which  we  have  in 
geology.  We  therefore  give  it,  perhaps,  more  fiilly  than  its  strict 
geological  importance  warrants. 

Bunsen  examined  all  the  phenomena  of  hot  springs  in  Iceland.  1. 
He  ascertained  that  geyser-water  is  meteoric  water,  containing  the 
soluble  matters  of  the  igneous  rocks  m  the  vicinity.  He  formed  iden- 
tioal  water  by  digesting  Iceland  rocks  in  hot  rain-water.  %.  He  ascer- 
tained that  there  are  two  kinds  of  hot  springs  in  Iceland,  viz.,  acid 
eprinffs  and  alkaline-carbonate  ipringa,  and  that  only  alkaline-car- 
bonate springs  contain  any  silica  in  solution.  The  reason  in  obvious: 
alkaline  waters,  especially  if  hot,  are  the  natural  solvents  of  silica.  3. 
He  ascertained  that  only  the  tilicated  springe  form  geyters.  Here  is 
one  important  step  taken — one  condition  of  geyser- formation  discov- 
ered. Deposit  of  silica  is  necessary  to  the  exiateacc  of  geysers.  The 
tube  of  a  geyser  is  not  an  accidental  conduit,  but  is  built  up  by  its  own 
deposit,  4.  Of  silicated  springs,  only  those  with  long  tubes  erupt-~- 
another  condition.  5.  Contrary  to  previous  opinion,  the  silica  in  solu- 
tion does  not  deposit  on  cooling,  but  only  by  dr^'ing.  This  would  make 
the  building-up  of  a  geyser-tube  an  inconceivably  slow  process,  and  tbe 
time  proportionally  long.  This,  however,  is  not  true,  for  the  Yellow- 
stone geyser- waters,  which  deposit  abundantly  by  cooling,  evidently 
because  they  contain  much  more  silica  than  those  of  Iceland.  6.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  basin  was  found  to  be  usually  170°  to 
180°,  and  that  in  the  tube  to  increase  rapidly,  though  not  regularly, 
with  depth.     Moreover,  the  temperature,  both  at  the  siuriace  snd  st 
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all  depths,  increased  regularly  as  the  time  of  eruption  approached. 
Just  before  the  eruption  it  was,  at  the  depth  of  about  forty-fivo  feet, 
very  near  the  boiling-point  ybr  l/iat  depth. 

Theory  of  Geyser-Eruption — Principles.—!.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  boiling-point  of  water  rises  as  the  pressure  increases.  This  is 
shown  in  the  adjoining  table.  2.  It  follows 
from  the  above  that  if  water  be  under  strong 
pressure,  and  at  high  temperature,  though 
below  its  boiling-point  for  that  pressure,  and 
the  pressure  be  diminished  sufficiently,  it  will 
immediately  flash  into  steam.  3.  Water 
heated  beneath,  if  the  circulation  be  unim- 
peded, is  very  nearly  the  same  temperature  throughout.  That  it  ia 
never  the  same  temperature  precisely  is  shown  by  the  circulation  itself, 
which  is  caused  by  difference  of  temperature,  producing  difference  in 
density.  The  phenomenon  of  simmering  is  also  a  well-known  evidence 
of  thia  difference  of  temperature,  since  it  is  produced  by  the  collapse  of 
Steam-bubbles  rising  into  the  cooler  water  above.  4.  But  if  the  circula- 
tion be  impeded,  as  when  the  water  is  contained  in  long,  narrow,  irreg- 
ular tubes,  and  heated  with  great  rapidity,  the  temperature  may  be 
greater  below  than  above  to  any  extent,  and  the  boiUng-point  may  be 
reached  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube,  while  it  is  far  from  this  point  in 
the  upper  part. 

Applioation  to  Geysers. — Wc  will  suppose  a  geyser  to  have  a  simple 
bat  irregular  tube,  without  a  cave,  heated  below  by  volcanic  fires,  or 
by  still  hot  volcanic  ejections.  Now,  we  have  already  seen  that  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  the  tube  increases  rapidly  with  the  depth, 
but  is,  at  every  depth  to  which  observation  extends,  short  of  the  boil- 
ing-point for  that  depth.  Let  absciss 
a  d  (Fig.  89)  represent  depth  in  the 
tube,  and  also  pressures ;  and  the  cor- 
responding temperature  be  measured 
on  the  ordinate  an.  It,  then,  ab,bc, 
c  d,  represent  equal  depths  of  thirty-  ' 
three  or  more  feet,  which  is  equal  to 
one  atmospheric  pressure,  the  curve 
«/ passing  through  212°,  850°,  375°,  ^^^^^ 
and  893°,  at  the  horizontal  lines,  repre-  «.« ft. 
senting  one  atmosphere,  two  atmos- 
pheres, three  atmospheres,  etc,  would 
correctly  represent  the  increasing  boil- 
ing-points as  we  pass  downward.  We  p,g  g^ 
shall  call  this  line,  e  f,  the  curve  of 
boiliriff-point.     The  line  a  g  commencing  at  the  sur&ce  at  180", 
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and  gradually  approaching  the  boiling-point  line,  but  everywhere 
within  it,  would  represent  the  actual  temperature  in  a  state  of  qui- 
escence. Now,  Bunsen  found  that,  as  the  time  of  eruption  approached, 
the  temperature  at  every  depth  approached  the  boiling-point  for  that 
depth,  i.  e.,  the  line  a  g  moved  toward  the  line  ef.  There  is  no  doubt^ 
therefore,  that,  at  the  moment  of  eruption,  at  some  point  below  the 
reach  of  observation,  the  line  a  g  actually  touches  the  line  ef- — ^the  boiling- 
point  for  that  depth  is  actually  reached.  As  soon  as  this  occurs,  a  quan- 
tity of  water  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  tube,  or  perhaps  even  in  the  sub- 
terranean channels  which  lead  to  the  tube,  would  be  changed  into  steam, 
and  the  expanding  steam  would  lift  the  whole  column  of  water  in  the 
tube,  and  cause  the  water  in  the  basin  to  bulge  and  overflow.  As  soon 
as  the  water  overflowed,  the  pressure  would  be  diminished  in  every  part 
of  the  tube,  and  consequently  a  large  quantity  of  water  before  very 
near  the  boiling-point  would  flash  into  steam  and  instantly  eject  the 
whole  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  ;  and  the  steam  itself  would  rush  out 
immediately  afterward.  The  premonitory  cannonading  beneath  is  evi- 
dently produced  by  the  collapse  of  large  steam-bubbles  rising  through 
the  cooler  water  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube ;  in  other  words,  it  is 
simmering  on  a  huge  sccUe,  An  eruption  is  more  quickly  brought  on 
by  throwing  stones  into  the  throat  of  the  geyser,  because  the  circula- 
tion is  thus  more  effectually  impeded. 

The  theory  given  above  is  substantially  that  of  Bunsen  for  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Great  Geyser,  but  modified  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  gey- 
sers. In  the  Great  Greyser,  as  already  stated,  Bunsen  found  a  point,  forty- 
five  feet  deep,  where  the  temperature  was  nearer  the  boiling-point  than 
at  any  within  reach  of  observation,  though  doubtless  beyond  the  reach 
of  observation  the  temperature  again  approached  and  touched  the  boil- 
ing-point.  This  point,  forty-five  feet  deep,  plays  an  important  part  in 
Bunsen's  theory.     To  illustrate ;  M  e  f  (Fig.  90)  represent  again  the 

curve  of  boiling-point,  then  the 
^       fl  cur>'e  of  actual  temperature  in 

the  Great  Geyser  tube  would  be 
the  irregular  line  agh.  At  the 
moment  of  eruption,  this  line 
touched  boiling-point  at  some 
depth,  A,  beyond  the  reach  of 
observation.  Then  followed 
the  lifting  of  the  column,  the 
overflow  of  the  basin,  the  re- 
lief of  pressure  by  which  the 
point  g  was  brought  to  the  boil- 
ing-point, the  instantaneous 
fte.90.  formation  of  steam  at  g^  and 
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tbe  phenomena  of  an  eruption.     But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  this 
condition  should  exist  in  all  geysera ;  neither  ia  it  at  all  neo- 
essary  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomenon  of  an  eruption,  s\\ 

To  prove  beyond  question  the  truth  of  his  theory,  Bun-        ^lu^ 
sen  constructed  an  artificial  geyser.    The  apparatus  (Fig.  91) 
consisted  of  a  tube  of  tinned  sheet-iron  about  ten  feet  long, 
expanded  into  a  diah  above  for  catching  the  erupted  water. 
It  may  or  may  not  be  expanded  below  for  the  convenience 
of  heating.    It  was  heated,  also,  a  little  below  the  middle,  by 
an  encircling  charcoal  chauffer,  to  represent  the  point  of 
nearest  approach  to  the  builing-point  in  the  geyser-tube.  . 
When  this  apparatus  was  heated  at  the  two  points,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  phenomena  of  geyser-eruption  were  com- 
pletely reproduced;  first,  the  violent  explosive  simmering,    f/         |'| 
then  the  overflow,  then  the  eruption,  and  then  the  state  of 
quiescence.      In  Bunsen's  experiment,  the   eruptions  oc- 
curred about  every  thirty  mioutes. 

Bunsen's  Theory  of  Qeyser- Formation. — According  to 
Hansen,  a  geyser  does  not  find  a  cave,  or  even  a  perpen- 
dicular tube,  ready  made,  but,  like  volcanoes,  makes  its  own 
tube.  Fig.  93  is  an  ideal  section  of  a  geyser-mound,  show- 
ing the  manner  in  which,  according  to  this  view,  it  is  formed. 
The  irregular  line,  6  a  c,  is  the  original  surface,  and  a  the  ^^{^ 
position  of  a  hot  spring.  If  the  spring  be  not  alkaline,  it  \'f' 
will  remain  an  ordinary  hot  spring;  but,  if  it  be  alkaline,  fl 

it  will  bold  silica  in  solution,  and  the  silica  will  be  deposited  rie. «].— Am- 
about  the  spring.     Thus  the  mound  and  tube  are  gradually  '''"'' 

built  up.  For  a  long  time  the  spring  will  not  be  eruptive,  for  the  cir- 
ouUtion  will  maintain  a  nearly  equal  temperature  in  every  part  of  the 
tube  —  it  may  be  a  boiling, 
^  '  but  not  an  eruptive  spring. 
But,  as  the  tube  becomes 
longer,  and  the  circulation 
more  and  more  impeded,  the 
difference  of  temperature  be- 
tncen  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  tube  becomes 
greater  and  greater,  until, 
finally,  the  boiling-point  is 
reached  below,  while  the  wa- 
ter above  is  comparatively 
cool.  Then  the  eruption  oom- 
tnences.  Finally,  from  the  gradual  failure  of  the  subterranean  heat,  or 
from  the  increasing  length  of  the  tube  repressing  the  formation  ctf 
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steam,  the  eruptions  gradually  cease.  Bunsen  found  geysers  in  every 
stage  of  development — some  playful  springs  without  tubes ;  some  with 
short  tubes,  not  yet  eruptive ;  some  with  long  tubes,  violently  erup- 
tive ;  some  becoming  old  and  indisposed  to  erupt  unless  angered  by 
throwing  stones  down  the  throat. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Bunsen's  theory  of  geyser-eruption  is 
independent  of  his  theory  of  geyser-formation.  A  tube  or  fissure  of 
any  kind,  and  formed  in  any  way,  if  long  enough,  would  give  rise  to 
the  same  phenomena.  The  Yellowstone  geysers  have  mounds  or  chim- 
ney-like cones,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  whole  length  of 
their  eruptive  tubes  has  been  built  up  by  siliceous  deposit.  Bunsen's 
theory  of  eruption  none  the  less,  however,  applies  to  these  also.  The 
more  chimney-like  form  of  the  craters  in  the  case  of  the  Yellowstone 
geysers  is  probably  due  to  the  greater  abimdance  of  silica  in  solution. 

Section  3. — Earthquakbs. 

Only  very  recently,  and  mainly  through  the  labors  of  Mr.  Mallet,^  of 
England,  our  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  earthquakes  has>  commenced 
to  take  on  scientific  form.  This  slowness  of  advance  has  arisen  not 
from  any  want  of  materials,  but  from  the  great  complexity  of  the  phe- 
nomena, their  origin  deep  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  there- 
fore removed  from  observation,  and,  more  than  all,  from  the  surprise 
and  alarm  usually  produced  unfitting  the  mind  for  scientific  observa- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  until  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  state  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  was  much  the  same  as  it  was  2,000  years 
ago.  And  yet  now,  we  think,  our  knowledge  of  earthquakes  is  even 
more  advanced  than  that  of  volcanoes. 

Frequency. — Mallet,  in  bis  earthquake  catalogue,  has  collected  the 
records  of  G,830  earthquakes  as  occurring  in  3,456  years  previous  to 
1850 ;  but,  of  that  number,  3,240,  or  nearly  one-half,  occurred  in  the 
last  fifty  years  ;  not  because  earthquakes  were  more  numerous,  but  be- 
cause the  records  were  more  perfect.  If  the  records  had  been  equally 
complete  throughout  the  whole  time,  the  number  would  have  been  over 
200,000.  Taking  the  last  four  years  of  his  record,  the  number  was  about 
two  a  week.  According  to  the  more  complete  catalogue  of  Alexis 
Perrey,"  from  1843  to  1872,  inclusive,  there  were  17,249,  or  575  per  an- 
num. It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that,  considering  the  fact  that  even 
now  the  larger  number  of  earthquakes  are  not  recorded,  occurring  in 
mid-ocean  or  in  uncivilized  regions,  the  earth  is  constantly  quaking  in 
some  portion  of  its  surface. 

Coimection  with  other  Forms  of  Igneous  Agency. — ^The  close  connec- 
tion of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes  is  undoubted  :  1.  Volcanic  eruptions, 

>  "  Transactions  of  British  Association,  1860-18S8 ; "  also,  *'  Prindples  of  Sdsmology.** 
*  .^iiMricofi  Journal  of  Seienee^  toL  xl,  p.  233,  1876. 
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especially  those  of  the  explosive  type,  are  always  preceded  and  accom- 
panied by  earthquakes.  2.  Earthquake-shocks  which  have  continued  to 
trouble  a  particular  region  for  a  long  time,  often  suddenly  cease  when 
an  outburst  takes  place  in  a  neighboring  volcano,  showing  that  the  lat- 
ter are  safety-vents  for  the  interior  forces  which  produce  earthquakes. 
Also,  the  sudden  cessation  of  accustomed  volcanic  activity  will  often 
bring  on  earthquakes.  Thus,  when  the  wreath  of  smoke  disappears 
from  Cotopaxi,  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  expect  earthquakes.  During 
the  great  Calabrian  earthquake  of  1783,  Stromboli,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  memory  of  man,  ceased  erupting.  The  great  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Riobamba  in  1797,  and  in  i^hich  40,000  persons  perished,  took 
place  immediately  after  the  stopping  of  activity  in  a  neighboring  vol- 
cano. The  earthquake-shocks  which  destroyed  Car&cas  in  1812  ceased 
as  soon  as  St.  Vincent,  500  miles  distant,  commenced  erupting.  3.  Ex- 
amination of  Prof.  Mallet's  earthquake-map  shows  that  the  distribution 
of  earthquake-centres  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  volcanoes  already 
given  (page  81).  It  may  be  regarded  as  almost  certain,  therefore,  that 
the  forces  which  generate  earthquakes  are  closely  allied,  if  not  identical^ 
with  those  which  produce  volcanic  eruptions. 

Again,  the  connection  of  earthquakes  with  bodily  movements  of 
great  areas  of  the  earth's  crust,  by  elevation  or  depression,  is  equally 
close.  In  1835,  after  a  great  earthquake,  which  shook  the  coast  of 
South  America  over  an  area  of  600,000  square  miles,  the  whole  coast- 
line of  Chili  and  Patagonia  was  found  elevated  from  two  to  ten  feet 
above  sea-level.  Again,  in  1822,  after  a  similar  earthquake  in  the  same 
region,  the  coast-line  was  found  elevated  from  two  to  seven  feet.  Now, 
in  this  very  region,  old  beach-marks,  100  feet  to  1,300  feet  above  the 
sea-level,  and  extending  1,200  miles  along  the  coast  on  each  side  of  the 
southern  end  of  this  continent,  plainly  show  that,  in  very  recent  geo- 
logical times,  the  whole  southern  end  of  South  America  has  been  bodily 
raised  out  of  the  sea  to  that  extent.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the 
force  which  produced  this  continental  elevation  was  also  the  cause  of 
the  accompanying  earthquakes.  Again,  in  1819,  after  a  severe  earth- 
quake, which  shook  the  whole  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  a 
large  tract  of  land  of  2,000  square  miles  was  sunk  and  became  a  salt 
lagoon;  while  another  area,  fifty  miles  long  and  ten  to  sixteen  miles 
wide,  was  elevated  ten  feet.  In  commemoration  of  this  wonderful 
event,  the  raised  portion  was  called  Ullah  Bund,  or  the  Mound  of  God. 
Again,  in  1811,  a  severe  earthquake  shook  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. In  the  region  about  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  it  was  se- 
verest, large  tracts  of  land  were  sunk  bodily  several  feet  below  their  for- 
mer level,  and  have  been  covered  with  water  ever  since.  It  is  now 
called  the  ^'  Sunk  Country,'*^  In  the  two  cases  last  mentioned  there 
was  evidently  formed  2ifauU  or  dislocatiarij  i.  e.,  there  was  a  fissure  in 
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the  earth's  crust,  and  one  side  dropped  down  lower  than  the  other. 
Such  fissures  and  faults  are  found  intersecting  the  earth  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  see  them,  in  these  cases,  formed  under  our  eyes,  and  in 
connection  with  earthquakes. 

Ultimate  Canse  of  Earthquakes. — ^The  connection  of  earthquakes 
with  the  two  other  forms  of  igneous  agency  suggests  each  a  possible 
cause.  Preceding  and  accompanying  volcanic  eruptions,  especially  of 
the  explosive  type,  occur  subterranean  explosions,  which  are  often  heard 
hundreds  of  miles.  Such  eruptions  are  also  accompanied  with  escape  of 
immense  quantities  of  steam  and  gas.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
association  of  earthquakes  with  volcanoes,  have  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  sudden  formation  or  the  sudden  collapse  of  vapor  is  the  cause  of 
earthquakes.  According  to  this  view,  an  earthquake  is,  on  a  grand 
scale,  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the  jar  produced  by  the  explosion  of  a 
keg  of  gunpowder  buried  in  the  earth. 

But  the  association  of  earthquakes  with  bodily  movements  of  large 
areas  of  the  earth's  crust  suggests  another  and  a  far  more  probable 
cause.  The  earth's  crust,  as  is  well  known,  is  in  gradual  movement  by 
elevation  or  depression  almost  everywhere.  These  movements,  as  we 
shall  show  hereafter,  are  probably  due  to  the  greater  interior  contrac- 
tion of  the  earth  thrusting  the  crust  upon  itself,  by  horizontal  pressure. 
If  the  yielding  is  constant  like  the  force,  the  movement  will  be  grad- 
ual ;  but  if  the  crust  resists,  and  the  force  still  accumulates,  the  yielding 
must  take  place  suddenly  by^«ure  or  crushing.  The  walls  of  such 
fissures  rarely  remain  in  position,  but  are  usually  slipped^  sometimes 
many  thousand  feet.  The  sudden  formation  or  the  sudden  slipping  of 
a  fissure  would  certainly  produce  a  concussion  or  jar,  which,  propagat- 
ing itself,  would  finally  reach  the  surface  and  spread  outward  from  the 
point  of  first  emergence.  Furthermore,  when  we  remember  that  these 
fissures  often  break  through  thousands  of  feet  and  even  miles  in  thick- 
ness of  solid  rock,  we  easily  perceive  that  the  resulting  concussion  would 
be  fully  adequate  to  produce  all  the  dreadful  effects  of  earthquakes. 

Proximate  Cause. — But  whatever  be  our  view  of  the  ultimate  cause 
of  earthquakes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  proximate  or  immediate 
cause  of  the  observed  effects  is  the  arrival  of  an  earth-jar — ^the  emer- 
gence, on  the  earth-surface,  of  a  succession  of  elastic  earth-waves,  pro- 
duced by  a  violent  concussion  of  some  kind  in  the  interior.  Evidently, 
therefore,  the  discussion  of  earthquake  phenomena  is  nothing  more 
than  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  propagation  and  the  effects  of  elastic 
waves  occurring  under  peculiar  and  very  complex  conditions.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  subject  without  some  preliminary  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  and  properties  of  waves.  For  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness  we  will  state  some  principles  which  we  will  make  use  of  in 
this  discussion. 
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Waves — ^their  Kinds  and  Properties. — Waves  may  be  classified  in 

several  ways,  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard 
them.  Regarding  only  the  force  of  propagation,  they  are  divided  into 
waves  of  gravity  and  waves  of  elasticity.  Regarding  the  direction  of 
oscillation,  they  are  divided  into  waves  of  transverse  and  waves  of 
longitudinal  oscillation;  regarding  the  form,  into  circular  and  spheri- 
cal waves. 

I  of  elasticity ..^_i^^..longitudinal  oscill ation  ■  ■<  i^  spherical. 
Waves  <  ^s^ 

(  of  gravity      —  ^^  -transverse  oscillation    •  ^    ^  circular. 

A  wave  of  elasticity  may  have  either  longitudinal  or  transverse  oscil- 
lation, as  shown  in  the  diagram,  but  those  of  which  we  shall  speak  will 
be  principally  the  former.  Waves  of  gravity  are  always  of  transverse 
vibration.  Spherical  waves  are  of  longitudinal  vibration,  and  circular 
waves  are  transverse. 

If  a  stone  be  thrown  into  still  water  a  series  of  waves  run  in  every 
direction  from  the  point  of  disturbance,  becoming  lower  and  lower  as 
the  distance  increases,  until  they  become  insensible.  These  are  circular 
waves  of  transverse  oscillation  propagated  by  gravity  alone.  The  direc- 
tion of  propagation  is  along  the  surface  of  the  water  in  direction  of  the 
radius  of  the  circle ;  the  direction  of  oscillation  is  up  and  down,  or  trans- 
verse to  the  direction  of  propagation.*  Water-waves  are,  therefore, 
transverse  waves  of  gravity,  and,  if  propagated  from  a  central  poini, 
are  circular.  They  move  with  uniform  velocity  ;  their  height  decreases 
as  they  pass  outward.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  an  impulse  like  an  ex- 
plosion originate  in  the  interior  of  a  medium,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
air  or  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  impulse  acting  in  every  direction 
compresses  a  spherical  shell  of  matter  all  around  itself,  while  the  point 
of  impulse  itself  passes  into  a  state  of  rarefaction ;  this  compressed  shell 
in  expanding  by  its  elastic  force  compresses  the  next  outer  shell  of  mat- 
ter, itself  becoming  rarefied  in  the  act,  and  this  last  in  its  turn  propa- 
gates the  impulse  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  Thus,  if  only  a  single  wave 
were  formed,  there  would  run  outward  from  the  focal  point  an  ever- 
widening  spherical  shell  of  compressed  matter,  followed  closely  by  a 
similar  shell  of  rarefied  matter.  But  in  every  case  of  impulse  or  con- 
cussion- there  is  always  a  series  of  such  alternate  compressed  and  rare- 
fied shells  following  one  another.  The  alternate  compression  and 
rarefaction  causes  each  particle  in  succession  to  move  forth  and  back. 
This  oscillatory  motion  is  in  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave, 
and  therefore  longitudinal.  All  waves  propagated  from  a  point  within 
a  medium,  such  as  sound-waves,  are  elastic  spherical  waves  of  longi- 
tudinal oscillation. 

Definition  of  Terms. — ^In  transverse  waves,  such  as  water-waves,  the 

'  The  actoml  path  described  by  a  particle  in  osdllaUng  is  a  Bmall  ellipse,  whose  plane 
isTertioaL 
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distance  from  wave-crest  to  wave-crest,  or  from  wave-trough  to  wave- 
trough,  is  called  the  wave-length,  and  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
trough  to  crest  is  called  the  wave-height.  Similar  terms  are  used  in 
speaking  of  waves  of  longitudinal  vihrations.  The  sense  in  which  thej 
are  used  and  their  propriety  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (Fig. 
93).  Let  the  bar  A  B  represent  a  prism  cut  from  a  vibrating  sphere  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius,  i.  e.,  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the 
wave,  and  let  the  dark  and  light  portions  represent  condensation  and 
rarefaction.     Now,  on  the  line  a  b,  representing  the  natural  state  of  the 


■ 


B 
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bar,  draw  ordinates  above^  to  represent  the  degrees  of  compression,  and 
beloio,  to  represent  degrees  of  rarefaction ;  then  the  undulating  line 
will  correctly  represent  the  state  of  the  bar  during  the  transmission  of 
elastic  longitudinal  waves.  Thus  longitudinal  waves  may  be  repre- 
sented in  the  same  way  as  transverse  waves.  The  most  compressed 
portions  are  called  crests,  and  the  most  rarefied  troughs  ;  from  crest  to 
crest  is  the  length,  and  the  amount  of  oscillation  of  the  particles  back 
and  forth  in  compression  and  rarefaction  is  the  height  of  the  wave. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  use  these  terms  in  speaking  of  earthquake- 
waves. 

Thus,  then,  there  are  two  very  distinct  kinds  of  waves,  both  of 
which  are  common — viz.,  circular  waves  of  gravity,  of  which  water- 
waves  are  the  t^'pe,  and  spherical  elastic  waves,  of  which  sound-waves 
are  the  type.  We  will  have  much  to  do  with  both  of  these  in  the  ex- 
planation of  earthquake  phenomena. 

The  velocity  of  water-waves  depends  wholly  on  the  wave-lengthy 
and  not  at  all  on  the  wave-height.  Therefore,  water-waves  run  with 
uniform  motion,  since,  although  their  height  diminishes,  their  length 
remains  the  same.  But  there  is  one  important  exception  to  this  law, 
and  one  which  peculiarly  concerns  us  in  this  discussion — viz.,  when  the 
length  of  waves  is  great  in  proportion  to  tlie  depth  of  the  water,  then 
they  drag  bottom,  and  their  velocity  is  a  function  of  the  depth  of  the 
water  as  well  as  of  the  length  of  the  wave. 

The  velocity  of  elastic  waves,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  afiFected 
either  by  the  height  or  the  length  of  the  wave,  but  only  by  the  elaaticiiy 
of  the  medium.     Thus  the  harmony  of  a  full  band  of  music  is  perfect 
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even  at  a  great  distance ;  but  this  woald  be  impossible  Qnless  lond 
eonndB  (high  waves)  and  soft  sounds  (low  waves),  deep  sounds  (long 
waves)  and  sharp  sounds  (short  waves),  all  run  with  the  same  velocity. 
But  there  is  one  exception  here  also  which  especially  concerns  us  in  the 
discuBsioD  of  earth-waves.  It  is  this :  When  the  medium  is  very  im- 
perfectly elastic,  and  the  waves  are  high,  then  the  medium  is  broken  by 
the  passage  of  the  waves  at  ever;  step,  its  elasticity  is  diminished,  and 
the  waves  retarded. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  what  follows,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
well  in  mind  the  distinction  between  velocity  of  oscillation  and  velocity 
of  transmUtion  or  transit.  These  bear  no  relation  to  one  another. 
Thus  we  may  have  a  long,  low  water-wave  moving  with  immense 
velocity  along  the  surface,  and  yet  communicating  only  a  slow  oscillst- 
ing  motion  up  and  down  to  a  boat  resting  on  its  surface.  In  the  case 
of  water-waves  the  velocity  of  transit  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
wave  only,  the  amount  of  vibration  on  the  height  of  the  wave  only, 
while  the  velocity  of  vibration  depends  on  the  relation  of  the  height  to 
the  length.  In  elastic  longitudinal  waves  the  velocity  of  transit  de- 
pends on  the  elasticity  of  the  medium  only;  the  amount  of  vibration,  as 
in  the  last  case,  on  the  height  of  the  wave,  and  the  velocity  of  vibration 
upon  the  relation  of  height  to  length  of  wave. 

Al^lloation  to  Eartliquakes. — Suppose,  then,  a  concussion  of  any 
kind  to  occur  at  a  considerable  depth  {x,  Fig.  94),  say  ten  or  twenty  miles, 
beneath  the  earth-surface,  i^  iSl  A  series  of  elastic  spherical  waves  will 
be  generated,  consisting  of  alternate  compressed  and  rarefied  shells,  the 
whole  expanding  with  great  rapidity  in  all  directions  until  they  reach 


the  surface  at  a.  From  this  point  of  first  emergence  immediately  above 
the  focus  X,  the  still-enlarging  spherical  shells  would  outcrop  in  rapidly- 
expanding  circular  wavee  similar  in  form  to  water-waves,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  character.  This  we  will  call  the  surface-teave.  Fig.  94  is  a 
vertical  section  through  the  focus  x  and  t'ne  point  of  first  emergence 
(epicentrum)  a,  showing  the  scries  of  spherical  waves  outcropping  at 
a,b,c,d,  etc  The  circles  here  drawn  would  equally  represent  a  series 
of  waves,  or  the  same  wave  in  successive  degrees  of  enlargement. 

Ttus  turface-wave  would  not  be  similar  to  any  wave  clasaified  above. 
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It  would  not  be  a  normal  wave  of  any  kind.  It  would  be  only  the  out- 
cropping or  emergence  of  the  ever-widening  spherical  wave  on  the 
earth-surface.  Both  its  velocity  of  transit  along  the  surf  ace,  and  the 
direction  of  its  vibration  in  relation  to  the  surface,  will  vary  continually 
according  to  a  simple  law.  The  direction  of  vibrationy  being  along 
'the  radii  x  a^  xby  x  Cy  etc.,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  at  a, 
and  become  more  inclined  until  it  finally  becomes  parallel  with  the 
surface  at  an  infinite  distance.  The  velocity  of  its  transit  will  be  in- 
finite at  a,  and  then  gradually  decrease  until,  if  we  regard  the  surface 
as  a  plane  surface,  at  an  infinite  distance  it  reaches  its  limit,  which  is 
the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave.  Between  these  two  extremes  of 
infinity  at  a,  and  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave  at  infinite  distance, 
the  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  varies  inversely  as  the  cosine,  or 
directly  as  the  secant,  of  the  angle  of  emergence  xh  ayXC  cty  etc. 

For,  \i  aQybbyCCyd  dy  etc.,  be  successive  positions  of  the  spherical 
wave,  then  the  radii  x  a,  x  by  x  c,  would  be  the  direction  both  of  prop- 
agation and  of  vibration.  Now,  when  the  wave-front  is  at  b  while  the 
spherical  wave  moves  from  b'  to  c,  the  surface-wave  would  move  from 
btoc;  when  the  spherical  wave  moves  from  c'  to  dy  the  surface-wave 
moves  from  c  to  d,  etc.  If,  therefore,  bCyC  dy  etc.,  be  taken  very  small, 
so  that  b  b'  CyC  c'  dy  may  be  considered  right-angled  triangles,  then  in 
every  position  the  surface-wave  moves  along  the  hypothenuse,  while 
the  spherical  wave  moves  along  the  base  of  the  small  triangles  b  V  e^ 
c  c'  dy  etc.  Letting  v  =  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave,  and  «'  that  of 
the  surface-wave,  and  E  the  angle  of  emergence,  we  have  the  propor- 
tion— t;  :  v'  : :  1  :  sec.  Ey  and  v'  =  v,  sec,  Ey  or  if  v  is  constant 
v'  a  sec.  E,  Therefore,  at  a,  the  point  of  first  emergence,  E  being  a 
right  angle  and  sec,  E—  infinity,  v'=  infinity.  At  an  infinite  distance 
from  a  the  angle  E  becomes  0,  and  the  secant  =  1,  and  t;'=  «.  1  =  r. 
That  is,  at  the  point  of  first  emergence  the  velocity  of  the  surface-wave 
is  infinite ;  from  this  point  it  decreases  as  the  secant  of  the  angle  of 
emergence  decreases,  until  finally  at  an  infinite  distance  it  becomes 
equal  to  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave. 
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On  a  spherical  surface  (Fig.  95)  it  is  evident  that  E  never  becomes 
0,  and  therefore  v'  never  reaches  the  limit  v.  If  we  conceived  the 
wave  to  pass  through  the  whole  earth  (Fig.  96),  then  the  velocity  of 
the  surface  wave  would  decrease  to  a  certain  point  where  ^  is  a  mini- 
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mum,  say  ahoat  c,  and  then  would  again  in- 

orcaM  to  iaSnity  on  the  other  nde  of  the  earth, 

/>,  where  £!  becomes  again  a  right  angle.    If  » 

be  near  the  surface,  «'  would  become  nearly 

equal  to  t>  at  some  point  of  its  course ;  but  as  a;   i 

approaches  the  centre,  C,  the  limit  of  v'  would 

be  greater  and  greater,  until,  if  x  is  at  the  cen- 

tre,  v'  would  become  infinite  everywhere  :  L  e., 

a  shock  at  the  centre  would  roach  the  surface 

everywhere  at  the  same  moment.  '' 

Experimental  DetermlAfttioii  of  the  Velocity  of  the  Spherioal  Wave. 

— Oa  the  supposition  that  earthquakes  are  really  produced  by  the  emer- 
gence on  the  surface  of  a  series  of  elastic  earth-waves,  Mallet  under- 
took to  determine  experimentally  the  velocity  of  such  waves.  Two 
stations  were  taken  about  a  mile  or  more  apart,  and  connected  by  tele- 
graphic  apparatus  ;  a  keg  of  gunpowder  was  buried  at  one,  and  at  the 
other  was  placed  an  observatory,  in  which  was  a  clock,  a  mercury  mir- 
ror, and  a  light,  the  image  of  which  reflected  from  the  mercury  mirror 
was  thrown  on  a  screen.  The  slightest  tremor  communicated  to  the 
mercury  surface  of  comrse  caused  the  image  to  dance.  The  moment 
of  explosion  was  telegraphed ;  the  moment  of  arrival  of  the  earth- 
tremor  was  observed.  The  difference  gave  the  time  of  transit ;  the 
distance,  divided  by  the  time,  gave  the  velocity  per  second.  In  this 
manner  Mallet  found  the  velocity  in  sand  835  feet  per  second,  or  nearly 
nine  and  one-half  miles  per  minute  ;  in  slate,  1,335  feet  per  second,  or 
fourteen  miles  per  minute ;  and  in  granite  1,665  feet  per  second,  or 
nineteen  miles  per  minute.'  As  an  earthquake-focus  is  always  several 
miles  beneath  the  surface,  and  as  rocks  at  that  depth  are  probably  as 
hard  as  granite,  nineteen  miles  per  minute  may  be  taken  as  the  aver- 
age velocity  of  earth-waves  as  determined  by  these  experiments.  It 
agrees  well  with  the  observed  velocity  of  many  earthquakes,* 

This  result  was  unexpected,  considering  the  law  that  all  clastic 
waves  in  the  same  medium  run  with  the  same  velocity,  for  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  granite  or  slate  is  probably  not  less  than  10,000  or  13,000 
feet  per  second.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  imperfect 
coherence  and  elasticity  of  rocks.  The  medium  is  broken  by  the  pas- 
sage of  large  and  high  waves  of  the  explosion,  but  carries  successfully 
the  small  waves  of  sound. 

Explanation  of  Earthqaake-Phenoinena.— Earthquakes  have  been 

divided  into  throe  kinds,  viz.,  the  explosive,  the  horizontally  progre*- 
Btve,  and  the  voriicote.  The  first  kind  is  described  by  Humboldt  as 
a  violent  motion  directly  upward,  by  which  the  earth-crust  is  broken 
up,  and  bodies  on  the  surface  are  thrown  high  in  the  air.     The  shock 

'  Kiplorioiia  at  Hallttt'i  Point  ga.n  &  velocity  of  B,000  to  8,000  feet  per  woood  (Abbot). 

■  lUllet,  Saoond  Bepoit,  "  TiansMtions  at  the  BritUb  Association,  teBl." 
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is  extremely  violent,  but  does  not  extend  very  far.  In  the  second,  the 
shock  spreads  on  the  surface  like  the  waves  on  water  to  a  great  dis- 
tance. In  the  third  there  is  a  whirling  motion  of  the  earth  entirely 
different  from  ordinary  wave-motion.  These  three  kinds  are  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  essentially  distinct,  and  possibly  produced  by  different 
causes  ;  but  wc  will  attempt  to  show  that  the  difference  is  wholly  due 
to  the  different  conditions  under  which  the  waves  emerge  on  the  sur- 
face. The  three  kinds  are,  iu  fact,  often  united  in  the  same  earth- 
quake. 

The  most  remarkable  example  of  explosive  earthquake  is  that  which 
destroyed  Riobamba  in  1797.  In  this  dreadful  earthquake  the  shock 
came  suddenly,  like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  Not  only  was  the  earth 
broken  up  and  rent  in  various  places,  but  objects  lying  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  were  thrown  violently  upward ;  bodies  of  men  were  hurled 
several  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  and  afterward  were  found  across  a 
river  and  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  In  earthquakes  of  this  kind — 1.  The 
impulse  is  very  powerful  and  sudden,  so  as  to  make  a  high  but  not 
a  long  wave,  or,  in  other  words,  the  velocity  of  vibration  or  of  the 
shock  is  very  great ;  and,  2.  The  focus  is  not  deep,  so  that  the 
velocity  of  the  shock  (heiglit  of  the  wave)  docs  not  become  small  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  surface.  At  Riobamba  the  velocity  of  the  shock 
was  still  very  great  when  the  wave  reached  the  surface.  From  the 
distance  bodies  were  thrown.  Mallet  supposes  the  velocity  of  the  shock 
could  not  have  born  less  than  eighty  feet  per  second  (Jukes). 

The  horizontally  progressive  kind  may  be  regarded  as  the  true 
tjrpe  of  an  earthquake ;  it  is  in  fact  the  spreading  surface-wave  al- 
ready explained.  If  the  elasticity  of  the  earth,  and  therefore  the 
velocity  of  ths  waves,  is  the  same  in  all  directions,  the  surf  ace- wave 
will  spread  in  concentric  circles ;  but  if  the  elasticity,  and  therefore 
the  velocity  of  the  waves,  be  greater  in  one  direction  than  in  another, 
as,  for  example,  north  and  south  than  east  and  west,  or  the  converse, 
then  the  form  of  the  outcrop  will  be  elliptical.  In  some  rare  cases  the 
shock  seems  to  run  along  a  line.  Thus  progressive  earthquakes  have 
been  subdivided  into  circultiry  elliptical^  and  linear  progressive.  We 
have  already  given  tlie  simple  explanation  of  the  first  two  ;  the  last 
may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows  : 

Let  it  be  l)orne  in  mind  :  1.  That  these  linear  earthquakes  usually 
run  along  mountain-chains ;  2.  That  most  great  mountain-chains  consist 
of  a  granite  axis  (appearing  along  the  crest  and  evidently  connected  be- 
neath with  the  great  interior  rocky  mass  of  the  earth),  flanked  on  each 
side  with  stratified  rocks  consisting  of  many  different  kinds  ;  3.  When 
elastic  waves  pass  from  one  medium  to  another  of  different  elasticity, 
in  all  cases  a  part  of  the  waves  passes  through,  but  a  part  is  always 
r^kcted.      For  every  such   change — for  every  layer — ^a  reflection  oo- 
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onrs;  and,  therefore,  if  there  are  many  suoh  layers,  the  waves  are 
quickly  quenched.  If,  now,  Fig.  9?  represent  a  transverse  section 
across  such  a  mountain,  and  JC  the  focus  of  an  earthquake,  it  is  evident 
that  portion  of  the  enlarging  spherioal  wave  which  emerged  along  the 
axis  a  would  reach  the  surface  successfully;  whUe  those  portions  which 
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struck  against  the  strata  of  the  flanks  would  be  partially  or  wholly 
quenched.  The  mode  of  outcrop  on  the  surface  is  shown  in  the  map- 
view,  Fig.  98,  in  which  a  is  the  epicentrum,  b  b  the  granite  axis,  and 
«  c  the  stratified  flanks. 

The  velocity  of  the  surface-waves,  as  observed  in  many  cases  of 
severe  earthqualces,  is  about  twenty  miles  a  minute.  This  accords 
well  with  Mallet's  experiments  in  granite.  In  some  earthquakes  the 
velocity  has  been  found  to  be  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  (Mallet's  results  in 
slate),  and  in  some  as  high  as  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  per  minute.  In 
no  great  earthquake  has  the  velocity  been  found  higher  than  the  last 
mentioned.  In  some  flight  shocks,  however,  occurring  recently  in 
New  England,  the  velocity,  as  determined  by  telegraph,  is  estimated 
as  high  as  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  per  minute,  or  13,000  feet  per 
second. 

This  amazing  difference  may  be  fully  explained :  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  is  infinite  at  the  epi- 
centrum, and  diminishes,  according  to  a  law  already  discussed,  until  it 
reaches,  or  nearly  reaches,  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave.  Now,  if 
the  earthquake-focus  be  comparatively  shallow,  the  initinl  velocity  of 
the  surface-wave  very  rapidly  approaches  its  minimum,  and  therefore 
the  observed  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  may  be  taken  as  nearly  the 
aame  as  that  of  the  spherical  wave ;  but,  if  the  earthquake  be  very 
deep,  the  diminution,  even  on  a  plane  surface,  is  far  less  rapid ;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  curvature  of  the  earth-surface,  it 
is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  the  surface-wave  is  always  and  for  all 
distances  much  greater  than  that  of  the  spherical  wave.  This  would 
well  account  for  velodties  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles,  but  not  for  one 
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hundred   and   forty  miles.     This  latter  is  accounted  for  bj  another 
principle. 

We  have  seen  that  these  high  velocities  occur  only  in  slight  shocks. 
Now,  while  heavy  shocks  (large  and  high  waves)  break  the  medium  at 
every  step  of  their  passage,  and  are  therefore  retarded,  as  already 
explained,  slight  tremors  (small  and  low  waves)  are  successfully  trans- 
mitted without  rupture,  and  therefore  run  with  the  natural  velocity 
belonging  to  the  medium,  i.  e.,  the  velocity  of  sound.  Now,  the 
velocity  of  sound  in  granite  is  probably  about  12,000  feet  per  second, 
or  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  per  minute. 

Vorticose  Earthquakes. — In  these  cases  the  ground  is  twisted  or 
whirled  round  and  back,  or  sometimes  ruptured  and  left  in  a  twisted 
condition.  The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  kind  of  motion 
occurred  in  the  earthquake  of  Riobamba,  and  in  the  great  Calabrian 
earthquake  of  1783.  In  this  latter  earthquake  the  blocks  of  atone 
forming  obelisks  were  twisted  one  on  another;  the  earth  was  broken 
and  twisted,  so  that  straight  rows  of  trees  were  left  in  interrupted  zig- 
zags. Phenomena  similar  to  some  of  these  were  observed  also  in  the 
California  earthquake  of  1868.  Chimney-tops  were  separated  at  their 
junction  with  roofs,  and  twisted  around  without  overthrow  ;  wardrobes 
and  bureaus  turned  about  at  right  angles  to  the  wall,  or  even  with 
their  faces  to  the  wall. 

Explanation. — Some  of  these  effects — such  as  twisting  of  obelisks 
and  chimney-tops,  and  turning  about  of  bureaus,  etc. — may  be  ex- 
plained, as  Lyell  has  shown,  without  any  twisting  motion  of  the  earth 
at  all,  or  any  other  than  the  backward  and  forward  motion  common  to 
all  earthquakes.  Thus,  if  we  place  one  brick  on  another,  and  shake 
them  back  and  forth,  holding  only  the  lower  one,  they  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  left  twisted  one  on  the  other.  The  reason  is,  that  the  adhe- 
sion is  almost  certain  to  be  greater  toward  one  end  than  the  other — the 
centre  of  friction  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity.  This 
is  the  probable  explanation  of  twisted  obelisks  and  chimney -tops,  etc 
Also,  the  simple  back-and-forth  shaking  of  a  wardrobe  in  a  diagonal 
direction  would  almost  certainly  lift  up  one  end  and  swing  it  around. 
The  vorticose  motion  in  such  cases  is  probably  not  real,  but  only 
apparent 

But  there  are  other  cases  of  undoubtedly  real  vorticose  motion ;  as, 
for  example,  straight  rows  of  trees  changed  into  interrupted  zigzags  bji 
fissures  and  displacement.  All  such  cases  of  real  twisting  are  prob- 
ably explicable  on  the  principle  of  concurrence  and  interference  of 
waves.  If  two  svstems  of  waves  of  anv  kind  meet  each  other,  there 
will  be  points  of  concurrence  where  they  reinforce  each  other^  and 
points  of  interference  where  they  destroy  each  other.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  a  system  of  water-waves,  represented  by  the  double  lines  t,  t 
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(Fig.  99),  running  in  the  direction  b  d,  strike  against  a  wall,  w  w: 
the  waves  would  be  reflected  in  the  direction  c  e,  and  are  represented 
bj  the  single  lines  r,  r.  Then,  if  the  lines  represent  crests,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  the  troughs,  at  the  places  marked  with  crosses  and  dots 
there  would  be  concurrence,  and  therefore  higher  crests  and  deeper 


¥ia.  99.— DlagnuD  tlliutntliig  S«ilectk«  of  Wayei. 


troughs,  while  at  the  points  indicated  by  a  dash  there  would  be  inter- 
ference and  mutual  destruction,  and  therefore  smooth  water.  The  same 
takes  place  in  earth-waves.  If  two  systems  of  earth-waves  meet  and 
cross  each  other,  we  must  have  points  of  concurrence  and  interference 
in  close  proximity.  The  ground,  therefore,  will  be  thrown  into  violent 
agitation — points  in  close  proximity  moving  in  opposite  directions 
(twisting).  If  the  motion  be  sufficient  to  rupture  the  earth,  restoration 
is  not  made  by  counteMwUting^  and  the  earth  is  left  in  a  displaced 
condition. 

The  causes  of  interference  may  be  various — sometimes  di£ference 
of  velocity  of  waves,  already  explained,  by  which  some  overrun  others, 
concurring  and  interfering;  more  often  it  is  the  result  of  reflection 
£rom  surfaces  of  di£ferent  elasticity.  For  example,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  most  violent  effects  of  earthquakes,  especially  twisting  of  the 
ground,  usually  occur  near  the  junction  of  the  softer  strata  of  the 
plains  wiUi  the  harder  and  more  elastic  strata  of  the  mountains.  Now, 
suppose  from  a  shock  at  JT  (Fig.  100)  a  system  of  earth-waves  should 
emerge  at  a,  and  run  as  a  surfeuse-wave  toward  the  mountain  m.    The 
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Fio.  100.— ReflecUoQ  of  Earthquake- Waves. 


waves,  striking  the  bard,  elastic  material  m,  would  be  partly  trans- 
initted  and  partly  reflected.  The  reflected  waves,  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  r, 
would  meet  the  ad- 
vancing incident  waves 
moving  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  arrow  f,  and 
concurrence  and  inter- 
ference would  be  in- 
evitable.* 

Minor  Phenomeiia.— 

Not  only  the  several 
kinds  of  earthquakes,  but  many  of  the  minor  phenomena,  are  explained 
by  the  wave-theory. 

1.  Sounds. — These  are  usually  described  as  a  hoUotc  rumbling^  roU- 
ing^  or  grinding  /  sometimes  as  clashing,  thundering,  or  cannonading. 
They  are  probably  produced  by  rupture  of  .the  earth  at  the  origin^  and 
by  the  passage  of  the  wave  through  the  imperfectly  elastic  rocky 
medium,  breaking  the  medium,  and  grinding  the  broken  parts  together. 
But  what  is  especially  noteworthy  is,  that  these  sounds  precede  as  well 
as  accompany  the  shocks.  In  every  earthquake  there  are  transmitted 
waves  of  every  variety  of  size.  The  great  waves  are  sensible  as  shocks, 
or  jars,  or  tremors  ;  the  very  small  waves,  too  small  to  be  appreciated 
as  tremors,  are  heard  as  sounds.  But,  as  already  explained,  these 
last  run  with  greater  velocity  in  an  imperfectly  coherent  medium  like 
the  earth,  and  therefore  arrive  sooner  than  the  great  waves,  which  con- 
stitute the  shock.     The  same  was  observed  in  Mallet's  experiments. 

2.  Motion, — As  to  direction,  the  observed  motion  is  sometimes  verti- 
cally up  and  doton,  sometimes  horizontally  back  and  forthy  and  some- 
times oblique  to  the  horizon.  Almost  always  a  rocking  motion^  i.  e.,  a 
leaning  of  tall  objects  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  the  other,  is 
observed.  As  to  violence  or  velocity  of  motion,  this  is  sometimes  so 
great  that  objects  are  thrown  into  the  air,  and  whole  cities  are  shaken 
down  as  if  they  were  a  mere  collection  of  card-houses,  while  in  other 
cases  only  a  slow  swinging,  or  heaving,  or  gentle  rocking,  is  observed. 

The  difference  in  direction  is  wholly  due  to  the  position  of  the  ob- 
server. At  the  epicentrum  it  is  of  course  vertical,  and  thence  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  oblique,  until  at  great  distances  it  is  usually 
horizontal.  The  violence  of  the  shock  or  velocity  of  ground-motion  de- 
pends partly  upon  the  violence  of  the  original  concussion,  and  partly  on 
the  distance  from  the  origin  or  focus.  This  velocity  of  the  ground- 
motion  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  velocity  of  the  wave  already 
discussed.    The  latter  is  the  velocity  of  transit  from  place  to  place;  the 

'  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  effects  of  interference  of  earth-wayes,  sm  a  memoir 
by  Prof.  John  Milne,  **  Transactions  of  the  Seismological  Sodctj  of  Japan,"  vol.  L,  Part 
II.,p.  82. 
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former  ia  the  velocity  of  osciUation  up  and  down,  or  back  and  forth. 
The  velocity  of  oscillation  has  no  relation  to  the  velocity  of  transit,  but 
depends  only  on  the  height  of  the  wave,  which  constantly  diminishes 
and  becomes  finally  very  small,  though  the  velocity  of  transit  remains 
the  same,  and  always  enormously  great.  The  rocking  motion  is  also 
easily  explained.  A  series  of  waves,  somewhat  similar  in  form  to  trater- 
WBvfls  (though  differing  in  nature),  actually  passes  beneath  the  observer. 
Of  course,  when  an  object  is  on  ihe  fTOnt-alope,\l  will  lean  in  the  direc- 
tion of  transit ;  and,  when  on  the  hind-alope,  in  the  contrary  direction. 
3.  Circle  of  PrincipcU  Destruction. — In  some  earthquakes  a  certain 
zone  at  considerable  distance  from  the  point  of  first  emergence  (epicen* 
tram)  has  been  observed,  in  which  the  destruction  by  overthrow  is  very 
great,  and  beyond  which  it  speedily  diminishes.  This  has  been  called 
the  circle  of  principal  destruction  or  overthrow.  It  is  thus  explained  : 
The  overthrow  of  buildings  depends  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of  oscil- 
lation as  upon  the  horizontal  element  of  the  oscillation.  Now,  the  whole 
amoimt  of  oscillation  is  greatest  at  the  point  of  first  emergence,  and 
decreases  outward;  but 
the  horizontal  element 
is  nothing  at  a,  and  in- 
creases as  the  cosine  M 
Therefore,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  these  twocon- 
ditioDB,  one  decreasing 
the  whole  oscillation,  the 
other  increasing  the  hor- 
izontal element  of  that 
oscillation,  it  is  evident 
that  there  will  be  a  point 
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n  every  side,  or,  in  other  words,  a  circle,  where 
the  horizontal  element  will  be  a  maximum.  This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
101,  in  which  a  a',  b  b',  c  c',  etc.,  are  the  decreasing  oscilation,  and 
*  b',  e  c*,  are  the  horizontal  element.  This  reaches  a  maximum  at  &  It 
has  been  found  by  mathematical  calculation,  based  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  whole  oscillation  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
from  ^  that  the  horizontal  element  will  be  a  maximum  when  the  angle 
of  emergence  is  64°  44'.  By  determining  by  observation  the  circle  of 
principal  disturbance,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  depth  a  X  of  the  focus, 
for  it  will  be  the  apex  of  a  cone  whose  base  is  that  circle,  and  whose 
Apical  angle  is  70°  S^.' 

4.  Shockt  more  leverelyfeU  in  Mines. — It  has  been  sometimes  ob- 
served that  shocks  are  distinctly  felt  in  mines  which  are  insensible  at 
the  surface.  This  is  probably  explained  as  follows :  IxX  S  S  (Fig.  102) 
be  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  let  a  b  represent  hard,  elastic  strata, 
oorered  with  loose,  inelastic  materials,  c  c.  Now,  if  a  series  of  waves 
'  HkUet'a  "  Beport  for  1808,"  p.  lOI. 
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come  in  tbe  direction  of  the  arrows  d  d,  and,  passing  throngb  a  &  on 
their  way  to  the  surface,  strike  upon  the  lower  surface  of  c  c,  a  portion 
would  roach  the  surface  by  refraction,  but  a  portion  would  be  reflected 
and  return  into  a  b,  concurring  and  interfering  with  the  advancing 
waves,  and  producing  great  commotion  in  these  strata. 

5.  Shocks  less  severe  in  Mines. — This  case  is  probably  more  common 
than  the  last.     It  was  notably  the  case  in  the  earthquake  of  1872  in 
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Inyo  County,  California.  While  the  surface  was  severely  shaken,  many 
houses  destroyed,  and  large  fissures  formed  in  the  earth,  the  miners,  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  hard  rock,  scarcely  felt  it  at 
alL  This  is  probably,  at  least  partly,  explained  as  follows  :  As  long  as 
the  wave  travels  within  the  earth,  motion  of  the  particles  is  restndned 
by  the  work  of  elastic  compression ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  surface  is 
reached,  the  motion  becomes  free,  and  the  velocity  of  shock  is  far  great* 
er  than  before,  often  so  great  as  to  throw  bodies  high  in  the  air.  The 
phenomenon  is  exactly  like  that  in  the  familiar  experiment  of  the 
ivory  balls  :  when  the  first  in  the  series  is  struck,  an  elastic  wave  of 
compression  passes  through  all,  but  only  the  last  one  moves. 

6.  Bridges, — In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  are  to  be  accounted  for 
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the  phenomena  of  bridges.  In  the  earthquake-regions  of  South  America 
there  are  certain  favored  spots,  often  of  small  extent,  which  are  partially 
exempt  from  the  shocks  which  infest  the  surrounding  country.  The 
earthquake-wave  seems  to  pass  under  them  as  under  a  bridge,  to  reap- 
pear again  on  the  other  side.  The  mere  inspection  of  Fig.  103  will 
explain  the  probable  cause  of  this  exemption,  viz. :  reflection  from  the 
under  surface  of  an  isolated  mass  of  soft,  inelastic  strata,  c  c. 

7.  Fissures* — The  ground-fissures,  so  commonly  produced  by  earth- 
quakes, are  sometimes  of  the  nature  of  the  great  fissures  of  the  crust, 
which  are  the  probable  cause  of  earthquakes.     Such  great  fissures  are 
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usually  wholly  beneath  the  surface  at  great  depth,  but  sometimes  may 
break  through  and  appear  on  the  surface.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
when  decided  fatUts  occur  with  elevation  or  depression  of  large  tracts 
of  land.  But  the  surface-fissures  so  frequently  described,  small  in  size, 
very  numerous,  and  running  in  all  directions,  have  an  entirely  different 
origin.  They  are  evidently  produced  by  the  shattering  of  the  softer, 
more  incoherent,  and  inelastic  surface-soil,  and  by  the  passage  of  the 
earth-wave.  Even  the  more  elastic  underlying  rock  is  broken  by  the 
same  cause,  but  to  a  much  less  extent. 

Earthquakes  originating  beneath  the  Ocean. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  earthquakes  originating  beneath  the 
land-surface.  But  three-fourths  of  the  earth-surface  is  covered  by  the 
sea ;  and  we  have  already  seen  that  other  forms  of  igneous  agency  are 
most  abundant  in  and  about  the  sea.  As  we  might  expect,  therefore, 
the  greater  number  of  earthquake-shocks  occur  beneath  the  sea-bed. 
In  such,  the  phenomena  already  described  are  complicated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  "  Cheat  Sea  -  TFat>6." 

Suppose,  then,  an  earthquake-shock  to  occur  beneath  the  sea-bed : 
the  following  waves  will  be  formed :  1.  As  before,  a  series  of  elastic 
spherical  waves  will  spread  from  the  focus,  until  they  emerge  on  the 
sea-bed.  2.  As  before,  a  series  of  circular  sur£eu!e-waves,  the  outcrop  of 
the  spherical  waves,  will  spread  on  the  sea-bottom  until  they  reach  the 
nearest  shore,  and  perhaps  produce  destructive  effects  there.  3.  On  the 
back  of  this  submarine  earth-wave  is  carried  a  corresponding  sea-wav^l 
This  is  called  the  ^^  forced  aea-wave^^^  since  it  is  not  a  free  wave,  but  a 
forced  accompaniment  of  the  ground-wave  beneath.  It  reaches  the 
shore  at  the  same  time  as  the  earth-wave.  It  is  of  little  importance. 
4.  In  addition  to  all  these  is  formed  the  great  sea-wave  or  tidal  wave. 

Great  Sea-Wav©. — This  common  and  often  very  destructive  accom- 
paniment of  earthquakes  is  formed  as  follows :  The  sudden  upheaval  of 
the  sea-bdd  lifts  the  whole  mass  of  superincumbent  water  to  an  equal 
extent,  forming  a  huge  mound.  The  falling  again  of  this  water  as  far 
below  as  it  was  before  aibove  its  natural  level  generates  a  circular  wave 
of  gravity^  which  spreads  like  other  water-waves,  maintaining  its  origi- 
nal wave-length,  but  gradually  diminishing  its  wave-height  until  it  be- 
comes insensible.  Usually,  a  aeries  of  such  waves  is  formed  by  the 
motion  of  the  sea-bottom  up  and  down  several  times.  These  waves  are 
often  100  to  200  miles  across  their  base  (wave-length)  and  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  high  at  their  origin.  Their  destructive  effects  may  be  inferred  from 
the  enormous  quantity  of  water  they  contain.  In  the  open  sea  they 
create  no  current,  and  are  not  even  perceived,  but,  when  they  touch 
bottom  near  shore,  they  rush  forward  as  great  breakers  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  high,  sweeping  away  everything  in  their  course. 
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Being  waves  of  gravity,  their  velocity,  though  very  great  on  account 
of  their  size,  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  earth-waves,  and  they  reach  the 
neighboring  shore,  therefore,  some  time  later,  and  often  complete  the 
destruction  commenced  by  the  earth-waves. 

Examples  of  the  Sea-Wave. — In  the  great  earthquake  which  de- 
stroyed Lisbon  in  1755,  the  epicentrum  was  on  the  sea-bed  fifty  or  more 
miles  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  From  this  point  the  surface  earth- 
waves  spread  along  the  sea-bottom  until  they  reached  shore.  It  was 
the  arrival  of  these  waves  which  destroyed  Lisbon.  About  a  half-hpur 
later,  when  all  had  become  quiet,  several  great  sea- waves,  one  of  them 
sixty  feet  high,  came  rushing  in,  deluging  the  whole  coast  and  com- 
pleting the  destruction  commenced  by  the  earth-waves.  This  wave  was 
thirty  feet  high  at  Cadiz,  eighteen  feet  at  Madeira,  and  Bve  feet  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  It  was  sensible  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  even  on 
the  coast  of  the  West  Indies,  after  having  crossed  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1854  a  great  earthquake  shook  the  coast  of  Japan.  Its  focus  was 
evidently  beneath  the  sea-bed  some  distance  off  the  coast,  for,  in  about 
a  half-hour,  a  series  of  water-waves  thirty  feet  high  rushed  upon  shore 
and  completely  swept  away  the  town  of  Simoda.  From  the  same  cen- 
tre the  waves,  of  course,  spread  in  the  contrary  direction,  traversed  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  about  twelve  and  a  quarter  hours 
struck  on  the  coast  of  California  at  San  Francisco,  and  swept  down  the 
coast  to  San  Diego.  These  waves  were  thirty  feet  high  at  Simoda,  fif- 
teen feet  high  at  Peel's  Island,  about  1,000  miles  off  the  coast  of  Japan, 
0.65  feet,  or  eight  inches,  high  at  San  Francisco,  and  six  inches  at  San 
Diego.* 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1868,  a  great  earthquake  desolated  the  coast 
of  Peru.  Its  focus  was  evidently  but  a  little  way  off  shore,  for  in  less 
than  a  half-hour  a  series  of  water-waves  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high  rushed 
in  and  greatly  increased  the  devastation  commenced  by  the  earth-waves. 
These  waves  reached  Coquimbo,  800  miles  distant,  in  three  hours; 
Honolulu,  Sandwich  Islands,  5,580  miles,  in  twelve  hours  ;  the  Japan 
coast,  over  10,000  miles,  the  next  day.  They  were  also  observed  on 
the  coast  of  California,  Oregon,  and  Alaska,  over  6,000  miles  in  one 
direction,  and  on  the  Australian  coast,  nearly  8,000  miles  in  another 
direction.  This  series  of  waves  was  distinctly  sensible  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  half  the  circumference  of  the  earth.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
barrier  of  the  South  American  Continent,  it  would  have  encircled  the 
globe." 

There  are  several  points  in  the  above  description  which  we  must 
very  briefly  explain : 

1.  The  velocity  of  these  great  sea-waves,  though  less  than  that  of 

*  "  Report  of  Coast  Survey  for  1862."  *  "  Report  of  Coast  SurYey  for  ISSO.** 
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the  earth-waves,  is  still  very  great  in  comparison  with  ordinary  sea- 
waves.  The  waves  of  the  Japan  earthquake  crossed  the  Pacific  to  San 
Francisco,  a  distance  of  4,525  miles,  in  a  little  more  than  twelve  hoiu*s, 
and  therefore  at  a  rate  of  370  miles  per  hour,  or  over  six  miles  per 
minute.  The  waves  of  the  South  American  earthquake  of  1868  ran  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  a  rate  of  454  miles  per  hour.  This  amazing 
velocity  is  the  result  of  the  great  size  of  these  waves. 

2.  The  size  of  these  great  waves  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
time  of  oscillation  by  the  velocity,  on  the  well-known  principle  that 
every  kind  of  wave  runs  its  own  length  during  the  time  of  one  com- 
plete oscillation.  The  velocity  is  obtained  by  observing  the  time  at 
different  points.  The  time  of  oscillation  is  determined  by  means  of 
tidal  gauges.  The  tidal  gauges  established  by  the  coast  survey  on  the 
Pacific  coast  showed  that  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  larger  waves  of 
the  Japan  earthquake  was  about  thirty-three  (thirty  one  to  thirty-five) 
minutes.  This  would  give  a  wave-length  of  a  little  over  200  miles.  It 
is  probable  that  the  wave-length  in  the  case  of  the  South  American 
earthquake  was  at  least  equally  great. 

3.  The  distance  to  which  the  sea- waves  run  is  far  greater  than  that 
of  the  earth-waves.  The  former  is  distinctly  sensible  for  10,000  miles ; 
the  latter  very  rarely  more  than  a  few  hundreds.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this :  1.  All  waves  diminish  in  oscillation  (wave-height)  as  they 
spread  from  the  origin,  because  the  quantity  of  matter  successively 
involved  in  the  oscillation  constantly  increases.  But  in  the  one  case 
the  matter  involved  lies  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle ;  in  the  other, 
in  the  surface  of  a  sphere ;  therefore,  the  one  increases  as  the  distance, 
the  other  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  Therefore,  the  decrease  of  os- 
cillation (height  of  wave)  is  far  less  rapid  for  water-waves  than  for  elas- 
tic spherical  waves.  2.  A  still  more  effective  reason  is  this:  Water- 
waves  ran  in  a  perfectly  homogeneous  medium,  and  therefore  diminish 
only  according  to  the  regular  law  just  stated  ;  but  the  earth-waves  run 
in  an  heterogeneous,  imperfectly  elastic,  and  imperfectly  coherent  me- 
dium, and  therefore  they  are  rapidly  quenched  and  dissipated  by  re- 
peated refractions  and  reflections,  and  by  repeated  fractures  of  the 
medium,  and  thus  changed  into  other  forms  of  force,  as  heat,  electrici- 
ty, etc.  Were  it  not  for  this,  the  destructive  effects  of  earthquakes 
would  be  far  more  extensive. 

4.  We  have  said  the  wave-length  remains  unchanged.  This  length, 
therefore,  represents  the  diameter  of  the  original  water-mound,  and 
therefore  of  the  original  sea-bottom  upheaval.  In  the  Japan  earth- 
quake this  was  200  miles  across.  This  shows  the  grand  scale  upon 
which  earthquake-movements  take  place. 

5.  As  already  explained,  earthquake  sea-waves  differ  from  all  other 
sea-waves  in  that  their  great  size  makes  them  drag  bottom  even  in  open 
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deep  sea.  In  their  case,  therefore,  the  velocitj  depends  not  only  on 
the  wave-length,  but  also  on  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Knowing  the  size 
(wave-length)  of  these  waves,  and  therefore  what  ought  to  be  their 
free  velocityj  and  also  knowing  their  actual  velocity  by  observation, 
the  difference  gives  the  retardation  by  dragging ;  and  by  the  retarda- 
tion may  be  calculated  the  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  traversed.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  determined  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  Pacific  between 
Japan  and  San  Francisco  is  12,000  feet,  and  between  Peru  and  Hono- 
lulu, Sandwich  Islands,  18,500  feet.  The  great  importance  of  such 
results  is  obvious. 

Depth  of  EarthquakerFocuB, 

The  great  obscurity  which  hangs  about  the  subject  of  the  interior 
condition  of  the  earth  and  the  ultimate  cause  of  igneous  agencies  ren- 
ders any  positive  knowledge  on  these  sifbjects  of  peculiar  interest.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  phenomena  of  earthquake-waves,  their  form, 
their  velocity,  their  angle  of  emergence,  etc.,  if  once  thoroughly  under- 
stood, would  be  a  most  delicate  index  of  this  condition,  and  a  powerful 
means  of  solving  many  problems  which  now  seem  beyond  the  reach  of 
science.  Among  problems  of  this  kind  none  is  more  important,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  capable  of  solution,  than  the  depth  of  the  origin  of 
earthquakes,  and  therefore  presumably  of  volcanoes. 
!  Seismometers. — ^The  most  direct  way  of  determining  the  depth  of 
an  earthquake-focus  is  by  means  of  well-constructed  seismometers. 
These  are  instruments  for  measuring  and  recording  earthquake-phenom* 
ena.  They  are  of  infinite  variety  of  forms,  depending  partly  upon  the 
facts  desired  to  be  recorded,  and  partly  upon  the  mode  of  record.  As 
examples  we  will  mention  only  two  : 

An  excellent  instrument  for  recording  slight  tremors  is  one  invented 
and  used  by  Prof.  Palmieri,  of  the  Vesuvian  Observatory.  It  consists 
of  a  telegraphic  apparatus  with  the  usual  paper-slip  and  stile.  The 
paper-slip,  accurately  divided  into  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  travels 
at  a  uniform  rate  by  means  of  clock-work.  The  battery-circuit  is  closed 
and  opened,  and  the  recording  stile  worked  by  the  shaking  of  a  metallic 
bob,  hung  by  a  delicate  spiral  spring  above  a  mercury-cup  ;  the  shak- 
ing of  the  bob  being  determined  by  the  tremor  of  the  earth.  Such  an 
instrument  records  the  exact  moment  of  occurrence  of  earthquake-shocks, 
however  slight ;  also,  the  moment  of  passage  of  every  wave  and  its  time 
of  oscillation ;  and  if  there  be  more  than  one  such  instrument,  the  mo- 
ment of  occurrence  at  diflbrent  places  gives  the  velocity  of  the  surface- 
wave  v'.  It  records^  however,  rather  than  measitres  earthquake-phe- 
nomena ;  it  is  a  seismograph  rather  than  a  seismometer. 

The  best  form  of  seismometer  which  we  have  seen  described — ^that 
which  gives  the  most  important  information — is  that  of  Prof.  Cavalleri, 
of  Monza.^    It  consists  essentially  of  two  pendulums,  one  horizontally 

>  PhUotophical  Maganne^  toL  xiz.,  p.  102,  1860. 
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and  the  other  vertically  oscillating  (Figs,  104  and  105).  The  former 
(Fig.  104)  is  an  ordinary  pendulum,  with  a  heavy  bob,  by  armed  with  a 
stile  which  touches  a  bed  of  sand,  a  8.  The  sharp  point  of  the  stile 
rests  loosely  in  a  slight  depression  in  a  small  flat  cylinder  or  button,  c, 
resting  lightly  on  the  top  of  the  firm  column  d.  When  the  earthquake- 
shock  arrives,  the  whole  building,  and  therefore  the  attachment  o,  above, 
and  the  bed  of  sand,  8  «,  on  the  floor,  will  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
shock.  This  direction  will  generally  be  partly  horizontal  and  partly 
vertical  {x  b^xCyX  dy  Fig.  94).     We  will  consider  now  only  the  hori- 

_v L 
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FiOA.  104  And  105. — Ca?alleri's  Seismometer. 


zontal  element.  The  pendulum,  ft,  will  tend  to  retain  its  position,  and 
the  bed  of  sand  will  move  beneath  it,  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
the  other,  and  the  stile  will  thus  mark  the  sand  back  and  forth  to  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  the  back-and-forth  motion  of  the  earth.  The  direction 
from  which  the  impulse  came  is  determined  by  the  side  on  which  the 
little  cylinder  falls.  It  is  easy  to  connect  the  pendulum  with  a  clock 
set  at  twelve,  in  such  wise  that  the  motion  of  the  former  will  in- 
stantly set  the  latter  going.  The  difference  between  this  clock-time 
and  the  real  time  will  give  the  instant  of  transit.  It  is  clear  that  this 
pendulum  does  not  give  the  whole  amount  of  the  vibration  or  motion 
of  the  shock,  but  only  the  horizontal  element.  If  a  ft  (Fig.  106)  repre- 
sent the  direction  and  amount  of  vibration,  then 
a  e  is  the  horizontal  element  measured  by  the 
pendulum.  This  instrument,  therefore,  gives 
the  moment  of  transit,  the  direction  of  transit, 
and  the  horizontal  element  of  vibration. 

The  vertical  element,  ft  c,  of  the  vibration  is  n^o.  io«. 
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given  by  a  vertically  oscillating  pendulum  (Fig.  105),  the  point  of 
which  rests  lightly  on  one  arm,  a,  of  a  very  easily -moved  lever,  the  other 
arm,  6,  of  which  acts  as  an  index  by  means  of  a  graduated  quadrant. 
When  the  shock  moves  the  floor  of  the  building  upward,  the  heavy 
weight  of  the  pendulum  retaining  its  position  by  stretching  of  the  wire 
spring,  the  arm  a  is  pressed  against  the  stile,  and  the  arm  b  is  elevated ; 
when  the  floor  descends  again,  b  is  retained  in  its  elevated  position  by  a 
ratchet  at  c,  and  thus  records  the  amount  of  elevation  of  the  floor.  This 
pendulum,  therefore,  gives  the  upward  movement  or  one-half  the  whole 
vertical  element.  Having  now  the  horizontal  and  vertical  element,  i  e., 
the  base  and  perpendicular  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  hypothenuse,  or 
whole  oscillation,  and  the  direction  of  oscillation,  or  angle  of  emergence 
(a,  Fig.  106),  are  gotten  by  simple  calculation  (a  5  =  V  «  c'  +  ^  c", 
and  b  c  =  a  b.  sin  a)y  or  by  accurate  plotting. 

The  important  facts  recorded  by  this  instrument  are :  1.  The  in- 
stant of  transit ;  2.  The  direction  of  transit ;  3.  The  direction  of  os- 
cillation, or  anffle  of  emergence  ;  4.  The  amount  of  oscillation.  From 
these  elements  (if  we  have  several  seismometers  scattered  about  the 
country)  may  be  calculated  :  1.  The  velocity  of  transit ;  2.  The  poH- 
tion  of  the  focus  ;  3,  The /brm  q^^A6/bcw«,  whether  point  or  fissure; 
4.  The /brce  of  the  original  concussion.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  position  and  depth  of  the  focus.^ 

The  Determination  of  the  Epioentnim.~Cavallcri's  seismometer 

gives  the  direction  of  transit  of  the  surface-wave.  If,  by  the  use  of 
many  such  seismometers,  or  even  by  rougher  methods,  we  get  a  number 
of  these  surface-lines  of  transit,  by  following  these  back  we  get  the 

epicentrum  at  their  intersec- 
tion. Or  if,  by  means  of  many 
seismographs  giving  time  of 
transit,  or  even  by  observar 
tories  or  stations  of  any  kind 
with  accurate  clocks,  we  get 
several  points  of  simultaneous 
arrival  of  the  wave,  then  by 
drawing  a  curve  through  these 
points  we  have  a  coseismal 
curve.  A  perpendicular  drawn 
from  the  middle  point  of  the 
line  joining  any  two  of  these 
points  will  pass  through  the 
epicentrum,  and  two  such  per- 
pendiculars would  determine  its  position.  Fig.  107  represents  coseismal 
curves,  and  ^,  c,  <f,  three  points  on  the  ciu*ve ;  a  is  the  epicentrum. 

*  Probably  the  best  Beismometere  yet  proposed  are  those  recently  used  in  Japan.  {8ti 
**  Transactions  of  the  Seismological  Society  of  Japan,"  toL  I,  Part  L) 


Fio.  107.— CoaeiBmal  Lines. 
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Determination  of  the  Foons. — The  spherical  wave  is  a  wave  of  longi- 
tudinal oscillation.  The  direction  of  oscillation,  therefore,  is  the  same 
as  the  direction  of  transmission  (wave-path),  which  is  the  radios  of 
the  agitated  sphere.  If,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the  ground-motion 
(the  line  a  by  Fig.  106)  he  followed  into  the  earth,  it  carries  us  hack 
along  the  wave-path  to  its  origin,  the  focus.  Two  such  wave-paths 
by  their  intersection  would  determine  its  position.  Thus,  in  Fig.  108, 
if  e  and  h  be  the  position  of  two  seismometric  observatories,  the  angles 

S e b  OL  s 
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of  emergence,  xe  a  and  xh  a^  being  given  by  observation,  and  the  dis- 
tance, c  by  being  known,  we  have  all  the  elements  necessary  to  deter- 
mine either  by  calculation  or  by  accurate  plotting  the  wave-paths  c  x 
and  b  x,  and  their  point  of  intersection  a;,  and  therefore  of  the  depth  a  x. 

Although  seismometers,  such  as  we  have  described,  are  necessary 
for  accurate  results  from  few  observations,  yet  by  multiplying  the  ob- 
servations, even  by  rough  methods,  approximative  results  may  be  ob- 
tained.    We  will  mention  only  two  examples  : 

In  1857  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  territory  of  Naples,  de- 
stroying many  towns  and  villages,  and  killing  about  10,000  people. 
The  scene  of  destruction  was  visited  soon  after  by  Mr.  Mallet.  By 
careful  examination  of  overthrown  objects,  many  lines  of  transit  of 
the  surface- wave  were  determined,  which,  protracted,  carried  him  with 
considerable  certainty  to  the  epicentrum ;  similarly  many  lines  of 
emergence,  or  paths  of  the  spherical  wave,  protracted  back,  conducted 
to  the  focus.  This  focus  was  determined  to  be  not  a  point,  but  a  Jia- 
surey  nine  miles  long  and  through  three  miles  of  solid  rock.  The  cen- 
tre of  this  rent  was  about  six  miles  beneath  the  surface.* 

In  1874  a  not  very  severe  earthquake  shook  Central  Germany.  It 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Seebach.  The  epicentrum  was 
determined  with  great  precision  by  erecting  perpendiculars  to  the  bi- 
sected chords  of  the  coseismal  curves.  The  focus  was  determined  as 
a  rent  through  four  miles  of  rock,  the  centre  of  the  rent  being  nine 
or  ten  miles  in  depth.* 

The  velocity  of  transit  of  the  waves  of  the  Naples  earthquake  was 
860  feet  per  second,  or  between  nine  and  ten  miles  per  minute  ;  that 
of  the  earthquake  of  Middle  Germany  was  about  twenty-eight  miles 
per  minute. 

>  Mallet,  **  Prinoiplefl  of  Seismology.*'      *  Seebach,  **  Das  Mittel  Deutsche  Erdbeben.'* 
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There  have  been  many  attempts  to  determine  the  depth  of  earth- 
quakes by  other  methods,  especially  by  using  the  relative  velocities  of 
the  spherical  and  the  surface  waves  as  a  means  of  getting  the  angle  of 

emergence  fsec.  -E'=-j  ;  but  such  a  method  is  evidently  valuelesSy 

because  the  velocity  of  the  spherical  wave  {v)  is  not  constant.* 

Effect  of  the  Moon  on  Earthquake  •  Occurrence.-— By  an  extensive 

comparison  of  the  times  of  occurrence  of  several  thousand  earthquakes 
with  the  positions  of  the  moon,  Alexis  Perrey  has  made  out  with  some 
probability  the  following  laws :  1.  Earthquakes  are  a  little  more  fre- 
quent when  the  moon  is  on  the  meridian  than  when  she  is  on  the 
horizon.  2.  They  are  a  little  more  frequent  at  new  and  full  moon 
(syzygies)  than  at  half-moon  (quadratures).  3.  They  are  a  little  more 
frequent  when  the  moon  is  nearest  the  earth  (perigee)  than  when  she 
is  farthest  o£F  (apogee).  Now,  if  these  laws  are  really  true,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  a  alight  tendency  for  earthquakes  to  follow  the  law 
of  tides  :  for  the  first  law  gives  the  time  of  flood-tide,  and  the  aeo> 
ond  and  third  the  times  of  highest  flood-tide.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  has  a  perceptible  effect 
in  determining  the  time  of  occurrence  of  earthquakes.  Many  geolo- 
gists regard  these  laws,  if  established,  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  gen- 
eral fluid  condition  of  the  earth  beneath  a  comparatively  thin  cruat. 
This  interior  liquid  they  suppose  to  be  influenced  by  the  tide-generat- 
ing forces  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  but,  if  this  were  true,  the  efiect  ought 
to  be  far  greater  than  we  find  it.  Whatever  be  the  interior  condition 
of  the  earth,  the  cfifect  of  the  moon  on  the  meridian  would  be  to  {usisif 
and  on  the  horizon  to  repress^  any  force  whatsoever  tending  to  break 
up  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  to  produce  an  earthquake. 

Relation  of  Earthquake-Occurrence  to  Seasons  and  Atmosplieric  Con* 

ditions. — ^By  extensive  comparison  of  earthquake-occurrence  with  the 
seasons,  it  has  been  shown  that  they  are  a  trifle  more  frequent  in  win- 
ter than  in  summer.  Constructing  a  curve  representing  the  annual 
variation  of  earthquake-intensity,  this  curve  rises  to  its  maximum  in 
January  and  sinks  to  its  minimum  in  July.  But  the  difierence  is  smalL 
There  has  been  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  fact. 

There  is  an  almost  universal  popular  belief  in  earthquake-regions 
that  the  occurrence  is  preceded  by  a  still,  oppressive  state  of  the  air. 
Although  no  scientific  investigations  have  confirmed  this  impression, 
yet  it  seems  quite  possible  and  even  probable  that  diminished  atmoa- 
pheric  pressure,  indicated  by  a  low  state  of  the  barometer,  may  act  as 
a  determining  cause  of  earthquake-occurrence,  precisely  ^  the  position 
of  the  moon  on  the  meridian.     In  both  cases,  however,  we  must  regard 

^  But  although  it  is  impossible  thus  to  find  the  depth  of  the  focus  direcdy^  yet  indi- 
rectly it  may  be  found,  as  Seebach  has  shown,  by  the  rate  of  decre<ue  of  the  Tdooity  of 
the  surface-ware  (v').  The  deeper  the  focus,  the  slower  the  rate  of  decrease  from  infinity 
at  the  epicontrum. 
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these  not  as  true  causes  of  earthquakes,  but  only  as  causes  determin- 
ing the  moment  of  occurrence. 

Section  4. — Gradual  Elevation  and  Depression  of  the  Earth's 

Crust. 

Of  all  the  effects  of  igneous  agencies  these  are  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant. Although  not  violent  and  destructive  like  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakeSy  although  indeed  so  little  conspicuous  as  to  be  generally  unob- 
servable  except  to  the  eye  of  science,  yet,  acting  not  paroxysmally  but 
constantly,  not  in  isolated  spots  but  over  wide  areas  and  affecting 
whole  continents,  their  final  result  in  modifying  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  making  history  is  far  greater  than  that  of  all  other  igneous  agen- 
cies put  together.  It  is  probable  that  the  same  causes  which  are  now 
at  work  gradually  raising  or  depressing  the  earth's  crust  have  during 
geological  times  formed  the  continents  and  the  seas. 

Elevation  or  Depression  during  Earthquakes.— We  have  already 

spoken  (page  105)  of  sudden  elevations  or  depressions  of  very  great 
areas  of  country  at  the  time  of  earthquake-occurrence  in  Hindostan,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  especially  of  the  southern  part  of 
South  America.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  much  is  accomplished 
in  this  paroxysmal  way.  These  cases  are  referred  to  in  order  to  show 
the  dose  connection  of  such  sudden  bodily  movements,  and  therefore 
presumably,  also,  of  the  slower  movements  about  to  be  described,  with 
the  causes  and  forces  which  produce  earthquakes. 

Movements  not  connected  with  Earthquakes— South  America.— Be- 
sides the  sudden  elevation  of  Chili  and  Patagonia  by  earthquakes,  the 
same  countries  show  evidences  of  gradual  elevation  on  a  stupendous 
scale.  The  evidences  are  old  sea-beacbes,  full  of  shells  of  species  now 
living  in  the  adjacent  sea,  far  above  the  present  water-level.  These 
**  raised  beaches  "  have  been  traced  1,180  miles  on  the  eastern  shore 
and  2,075  miles  on  the  western,  and  at  different  levels  from  100  to  1,300 
feet  above  the  sea.  More  recently  Alexander  Agassiz  has  traced  them 
by  means  of  corals  still  sticking  to  the  rocks  to  the  height  of  3,000  feet. 
It  is  not  probable  that  all  this  movement  took  place  during  the  present 
g^logical  epoch,  but  it  is  the  more  instructive  on  that  very  account, 
since  it  shows  the  identity  of  geological  causes  with  causes  now  in 
operation. 

Italy. — ^The  most  carefully-observed  instance  of  gradual  depression 
and  elevation  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Naples.  Fig.  109  is  a  map 
and  Fig.  110  a  section  of  the  coast  of  the  bay  of  Baiae,  near  Naples. 
Between  a  a  a^the  present  coast-line,  and  the  cliff  b  b  by  which  marks 
the  position  of  the  former  coast-line,  there  is  a  nearly  level  plain  called 
the  Starza.  Now,  there  is  perfect  evidence  that  at  one  time  the  land 
was  depressed  imtil  the  sea  beat  against  the  cliff  b  by  and  that  both 
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the  depression  and  the  refilevalion  to  its  present  condition  took  place 
since  the  period  of  Romaa  greatness.   The  evidence  is  as  follows : 


1.  There  are  certain  shells  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
many  other  seas,  called  Uthodomua  {kiOog,  a  Btone;  domua,  a  house), 
from  their  habit  of  boring  for  them- 
selves  holes  in  the  rocks  near  the 
water  line  Such  borings,  often 
with  the  dead  ebells  in  them,  are 
found  all  along  the  base  of  the  cliff 
b  b,  twenty  feet  above  the  present 
sea  level  2.  The  level  plain  called 
Starza  is  composed  of  strata  containing  shells  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  Roman  works  of  art.  3  On  this  plain,  near  the  present  sea- 
margin,  are  the  roins  of  a  Roman  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Serapis. 
The  floor  and  three  of  the  columns  of  this  beautiful  woik  are  still  almost 
perfect  (Fig.  110)  When  first  discovered  the  floor  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  columns  were  cohered  by  the  matenals  of  the  plain.  Above  the 
part  thus  covered  the  columns  were  bored  willi  lithodomi  to  a  height 
of  twenty  feet.  This  temple  was,  of  course,  above  the  sea-level  during 
the  Roman  penod  After  that  period  it  sank  until  the  sea-level  stood 
at  s'  (Fig.  110),  twentv  fttt  alio\e  the  base  Now,  the  floor  of  the 
temple  is  again  on  a  level  n  ith  the  sea  Tliese  changes  were  so  gradual 
that  they  were  entirely  insensible,  and,  in  fact,  unknown  to  the  inhab- 
itants. The  upright  position  of  the  columns  also  shows  that  it  could 
not  have  been  produced  by  convulsive  action,  4.  Italian  historians 
state  that  in  1530  the  sea  beat  against  the  clifT  h  b.  6.  Evidences  of 
similar  changes,  in  some  cases  depression  and  in  others  elevation,  >ra 
seen  in  many  places  along  the  coast  of  Italy,  Candia,  and  Greece. 
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In  all  the  cases  thus  far  mentioned,  but  especially  that  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis,  the  near  vicinity  of  volcanoes  (Fig.  109)  suggests  that 
these  effects  were  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  volcanic  ac- 
tion. But  there  are  many  instances  in  which  uo  such  connection  can 
be  traced. 

Scandinayia. — ^The  best-observed  instance  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the 
coasts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.  Careful  observations  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  and  Polar  Seas  have  proved  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Norway 
and  Sweden  is  rising  slowly,  and  has  been  rising  for  thousands  of  years. 
South  of  Stockholm  there  is  no  elevation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  slight  de- 
pression/ but  north  of  Stockholm  the  whole  coast  is  rising  at  a  rate  which 
increases  as  we  go  north  until  it  attains  a  maximum  at  the  North 
Cape  of  five  to  six  feet  per  century.  These  observations  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Swedish  Grovernment  by  means  of  permanent 
marks  made  at  the  sea-level,  and  examined  from  year  to  year.  That 
similar  changes  have  been  in  progress  for  thousands  of  years,  and  have 
f^eatly  increased  both  the  height  and  the  extent  of  these  countries,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  old  sea-beaches^  full  of  shells  of  species  now 
living  in  the  neighboring  seas,  are  found  fifty  to  seventy  miles  inland, 
and  100,  200,  and  even  600  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  In  some 
places,  the  country  rock,  when  uncovered  by  removing  superficial  de- 
posit of  beach-shells,  is  found  studded  with  barnacles  like  those  which 
mark  the  present  shore-line  (Jukes). 

The  rising  area  is  about  1,000  miles  long  north  and  south,  and  of 
unknown  breadth.  It  may  embrace  a  considerable  portion  of  Russia. 
Lyell  estimates  the  average  rate  as  not  more  than  two  and  a  half 
feet  per  century.  At  this  rate,  to  rise  6C0  feet  would  require  24,000 
years.*  Similar  raised  beaches  are  found  in  nearly  all  countries.  We 
^ve  these  as  examples  of  an  almost  universal  phenomenon,  which  will 
be  again  more  perfectly  described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Quaternary. 

Greenland. — For  obvious  reasons,  evidences  of  elevation  are  much 
more  conspicuous  than  evidences  of  depression.  One  of  the  best-ob- 
served instances  of  the  latter  is  that  of  the  coast  of  Greenland.  This 
coast  is  now  sinking  along  a  space  of  600  miles.  Ancient  buildings  on 
low  rock-islands  have  been  gradually  submerged,  and  experience  has 
taught  the  native  Greenlander  never  to  build  his  hut  near  the  water^s 
edge. 

Deltas  of  Large  Rivers. — In  the  deltas  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Ganges,  the  Po,  and  many  other  large  rivers,  there  are  unmistakable 
evidences  of  gradual  depression.  These  evidences  are  fresh-water 
shells,  and  planes  of  vegetation,  or  dirt-beds^  far  below  the  present  level 
of  the  sea.  A  section  of  the  delta  deposits  of  the  Mississippi  River  re- 
veals the  fact  that  these  deposits  consist  of  river  sands  and  clays,  «,  cl 

»  LjeU»8  "  AnUquity  of  MaD,"  p.  58. 
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(Fig.  Ill),  containing  fresh-water  sheUs^  with  now  and  then  an  inte^ 
calated  stratum  of  marine  origin,  /,  containing  marine  shells,  and  at 
uncertain  intervals  distinct  lines  of  turf  or  vegetable  soily  g\  g'\  each 
with  the  stumps  and  roots  of  cypress-trees  as  they  originally  grew. 
Each  one  of  these  turf-lines  is  a  submerged  forest-ground^  except  the 

uppermost,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent forest-ground.  Precisely 
similar  phenomena  have  been 
observed  in  other  large  deltas. 
The  deltas  of  the  Ganges  and 
the  Po  have  been  penetrated 
more  than  400  feet  without 
reaching  bottom.  In  both 
the  deposit  is  made  up  of 
fresh -water  strata  alternat* 
ing  with  dirt-beds  or  forest- 
grounds.  These  facts  prove  that  these  great  deltas  have  been  at 
intervals  during  the  whole  period  of  their  formation,  as  they  are  now, 
fresh-water  swamps,  overgrown  in  parts  with  trees,  etc. ;  that  they  have 
steadily  subsided  to  a  depth  indicated  by  the  thickness  of  the  deposit 
containing  the  old  forest-levels;  that  the  upbuilding  by  river-deposit 
has  gone  on  pari  passu^  so  as  to  maintain  nearly  the  same  level  all  the 
time  ;  but  that  from  time  to  time  the  subsidence  was  more  rapid,  so 
that  the  sea  gained  possession  for  a  while  until  it  was  again  reclaimed 
by  river^eposit,  and  again  more  slow,  so  that  the  area  was  again  thor- 
oughly covered  with  forests,  and  so  on.  These  facts  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  geology,  and  will  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the  following 
pages. 

Southern  Atlantic  States. — Evidence  of  a  similar  kind  proves  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  coasts  of  our  Southern  Atlantic  States  is  slowly  sub- 
siding at  the  present  time,  though  there  are  also  evidences,  in  the  form 
of  raised  beaches,  of  elevation  immediately  preceding  the  present  sub- 
sidence. The  evidences  of  subsidence  are  most  conspicuous  along  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  They  consist  of  cypress-stumps 
in  situ  below  the  present  tide-level. 

These  facts  seem  to  {X)int  to  the  conclusion  that  subsidence  is  going 
on  in  nearly  all  places  where  large  deposits  of  sediment  are  accumu- 
lating. 

Pacific  Ocean. — But  by  far  the  grandest  example  of  subsidence 
known  is  that  which  has  been  going  on  for  thousands,  probably  hundreds 
of  thousands,  of  years,  and  is  still  going  on  in  the  mid-Pacific  Ocean. 
The  subsiding  area  is  situated  under  the  equator,  and  is  about  6,000 
miles  long,  by  about  2,000  to  3,000  miles  wide.  The  evidence  of  the 
subsidence  and  its  rate  is  entirely  derived  from  the  study  of  coral-reefs 
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in  this  region.    The  further  discussion  of  the  subject  will  be  deferred 
until  we  take  up  coral-reefs. 

Our  examples,  be  it  observed,  are  all  taken  from  the  vicinity  of 
ooast-lines,  the  sea4evel  being  used  as  terra  of  comparison.  In  the 
interior  of  continents,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  where  there  are  no 
islands,  we  have  no  such  means  of  detecting  changes,  yet  it  is  precisely 
there,  i  e.,  in  the  middle  of  the  rising  or  subsiding  area,  that  the 
changes  are  probably  the  greatest. 

Theories  of  Elevation  and  Depression, 

It  is  evident  that  observation  only  determines  changes  of  relative 
position  of  sea  and  land.  These  changes  may  be  the  result  of  rise  and 
fall  of  sea,  or  rise  and  fall  of  land.  The  popular  mind  naturally  at- 
tributes them  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea,  as  the  more  unstable  ele- 
ment. But,  by  the  principle  of  hydrostatic  level,  it  is  clearly  impossi- 
ble that  the  ocean  should  rise  or  fall  permanently  at  one  place  without 
being  similarly  affected  everywhere.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
changes  we  have  described  above,  being  in  different  directions  in  dif- 
ferent places,  must  be  due  to  movements  of  the  solid  crust.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  also  true  that  any  increase  in  the  height  and  extent  of  the 
whole  amount  of  land  on  the  globe  must  be  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing depression  of  the  sea-bottoms,  and  therefore  an  actual  subsidence 
of  the  sea-level  everywhere.  Hence,  if  it  be  true,  as  is  generally  be- 
lieved, that  the  continents  have  been,  on  the  whole,  increasing  in  ex- 
tent and  in  height,  in  the  course  of  geological  history,  then  it  is  true 
also  that  the  seas  have  been  subsiding,  and  that  therefore  the  relative 
changes  are  the  sum  of  these  two. 

Admitting,  however,  that  the  actual  increase  of  land  at  the  present 
time  is  imperceptible,  or  at  least  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
oscillatory  movements  described  above,  we  may  look  upon  the  sea-lev^ 
as  fixed ;  this  statement  being  sufficiently  correct  when  regarding  the 
subject  from  the  physical  point  of  view,  though  untenable  when  re- 
garded from  the  geological  point  of  view.  Admitting,  then,  the  fixed- 
ness of  the  sea-level,  what  are  the  causes  of  the  gradual  movements  of 
the  solid  crust  ? 

Babbage's  Theory. — Babbage  believed  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  volca^ 
noes,  the  rise  and  fall  of  ground  were  due  to  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  rocks  by  heating  and  cooling.  The  reelevation  of  the  temple 
of  Serapis  occurred  apparently  soon  after  the  eruption  which  formed 
Monte  Nuovo  (Fig.  109).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  reelevation 
was  the  result  of  the  heating  and  vertical  expansion  of  the  rocks  to 
great  depth,  caused  by  the  eruption  of  the  interior  heat  at  this  point. 
A  very  small  elevation  of  temperature  of  rocks  several  miles  thick 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  a  vertical  expansion  of  twenty  feet. 
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Other  cases,  such  as  the  rise  of  sea-margins  at  a  distance  from 
volcanic  action,  Babbage  explains  as  follows :  Large  accumulations  of 
sediments,  such  as  occur  generally  on  coasts,  would  cause  a  rise  toward 
the  surface  of  all  the  subjacent  isogeotherms.  This  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  the  crust  would  cause  a  vertical  elongation  or  swelling  of 
the  crust  at  that  point,  and  a  consequent  rise  above  the  sea-level. 

The  great  objection  to  this  theory,  as  applied  to  these  latter  cases, 
is,  that  the  places  where  the  greatest  quantities  of  sediments  are  depos- 
iting (as,  for  instance,  the  deltas  of  great  rivers)  are  places  of  subsi- 
dence^ instead  of  elevation. 

Hersohers  Theory.* — Sir  John  Herschel  assumes,  as  a  general  law — 
what  has  been  proved  in  a  great  number  of  instances — that  areas  of 
great  accumulation  of  sediment  are  areas  of  subsidence.  He  agrees 
with  Babbage,  that  accumulation  of  sediments  must  cause  an  upward 
movement  of  the  isogeotherms,  but  he  differs  from  Babbage  in  believ- 
ing that  this  invasion  ot  sediments  by  the  interior  heat  would  produce 
subsidence  instead  of  elevation.  For,  according  to  Herschel,  the  inva- 
sion of  sediments  by  the  interior  heat  would  produce  chemical  changes, 
and  sometimes  even  aqueo-igneous  fusion.  These  chemical  changes, 
whatever  other  effects  they  produce,  would  certainly  change  sediments 
into  crystalline  rocks  (metamorphism).  The  accumulating  sediment 
meanwhile  would  subside,  by  the  pressure  of  its  own  weight,  on  the 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  thus  formed. 

GenBial  Theory. — ^The  theory  of  Babbage  accounts  with  great  prob- 
ability for  the  rise  of  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  and  HerschePs 
theory  accounts,  perhaps,  for  the  subsidence  of  deltas  and  other  places 
where  great  accumulation  of  sediments  occurs ;  and  this  latter  theory 
has  the  additional  advantage  of  accounting  for  metamorphism,  and 
perhaps,  also,  for  volcanic  phenomena.  But  it  is  evident  that  some 
other  and  more  general  theory  is  necessary  to  account  for  those  great 
inequalities  of  the  earth's  crust  which  form  land  and  sea-bottom.  The 
formation  of  these  must  be  a  phenomenon  somewhat  different  from 
those  local  oscillations  which  alone  have  been  the  subject  of  direct  ob- 
servation. Such  general  changes  can  only  be  the  result  of  gradual  un- 
equal cotitraction  of  the  whole  earth  consequent  upon  its  secular  cool- 
ing. The  full  discussion  of  this  theory,  however,  belongs  properly  to 
the  second  part  of  this  work. 

*  Herschel,  "  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  648,  and  Babbage,  ibid, 
p.  72. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

ORGANIC    AGENCIES. 

As  agents  modifying  the  crust  of  the  earth,  organisms  are,  per- 
haps, inferior  to  the  agents  already  mentioned  (although  the  immense 
thickness  and  extent  of  limestone  strata  are  a  monument  of  their  power 
in  this  respect)  ;  nevertheless,  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the 
geologist  as  delicate  indicators  of  climate,  and  recorders  of  the  events 
of  the  earth's  history.  We  will  take  up  the  subject  of  their  agency 
under  four  heads,  each  having  a  separate  application  in  interpreting  the 
structure  and  history  of  the  earth,  viz. :  1.  Vegetable  Accumulations,  to 
acoount  for  coal ;  2.  Bog-iron  Ore,  to  account  for  iron-ores  inclosed  in 
the  strata  ;  3.  Lime  Accumulations,  to  account  for  limestones,  etc. ;  4. 
Geographical  Distribution  of  Organisms,  to  explain  their  distribution 
in  former  epochs. 

Section  1. — ^Vkgetable  Accumulations. 

Peat-Bogs  and  Peat-Swamps. 

Deseriptioil. — In  humid  climates,  in  certain  places,  badly  drained 
and  overgrown  with  moss  and  shrubs,  a  black  carbonaceous  mud  accu- 
mulates often  to  great  depths.  This  substance  is  called  peat  or  turf, 
and  such  localities  peat-bogs.  The  thick  mass  of  vegetation  which 
covers  their  surface,  with  its  interlaced  roots  often  forms  a  crust, 
upon  which  a  precarious  footing  may  be  found,  but  beneath  this  is  a 
tremulous,  semi-fluid  quagmire,  sometimes  twenty  to  forty  feet  deep,  in 
which  men  and  animals,  venturing  in  search  of  food,  are  often  lost. 
These  bogs  are  most  numerous  in  northern  climates.  One-tenth  of  the 
whole  surface  of  Ireland,  and  large  portions  of  Scotland,  England,  and' 
France,  are  covered  with  peat.  The  bog  of  the  Shannon  River  is  fifty 
miles  long  and  three  miles  wide ;  that  of  the  Loire  in  France  is  150 
miles  in  circumference.  Extensive  bogs  exist  also  in  the  northern  poT- 
tions  of  our  own  country.  The  amount  of  peat  in  Massachusetts  alone 
has  been  estimated  at  more  than  15,000,000,000  cubic  feet  (Dana).  In 
California,  an  imperfect  peat  covers  large  areas  about  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Joaquin  River  and  elsewhere  (tule-lands).  In  more  southern  cli- 
mates, where  the  condition  of  humidity  is  present,  immense  accumula- 
tions of  peat  also  occur — not,  however,  in  bogs  overgrown  with  moss 
and  shrubs,  but  in  extensive  swamps  covered  with  large  trees, 

Compasitioii  and  Properties  of  Peat. — Peat  is  disintegrated  and 
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partially  decomposed  vegetable  matter.  It  is  composed  of  carbon,  with 
small  and  variable  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  It  is, 
therefore,  vegetable  matter  which  has  lost  a  part  of  its  gaseous  con- 
stituents, and  in  which,  therefore,  the  carbon  is  greatly  in  excess.  In 
more  recent  peat,  the  vegetable  nature  and  structure  are  plainly  detect- 
able by  the  eye,  but  in  older  peat  only  by  the  microscope.  In  all  coun- 
tries where  it  occurs,  it  is  dried  and  used  as  a  valuable  domestic  fuel 
By  powerful  pressure  it  may  be  converted  into  a  substance  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  some  varieties  of  coal,  and,  thus  changed,  is  now 
extensively  used  for  all  purposes  for  which  coal  is  used,  and  has  there- 
fore become  an  important  article  of  commerce. 

Peat  possesses  a  remarkable  antiseptic  property.  This  property  is 
probably  due  to  the  presence  of  humic  acid  and  of  hydrocarbons  anal- 
ogous to  bitumen,  which  are  formed  only  when  vegetable  matter  is 
decomposed  in  presence  of  excess  of  water.  The  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  have  been  found  in  bogs  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  which 
must  have  been  buried  many  hundred  years.  In  1747,  in  an  English 
bog,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found,  with  skin,  nails,  and  hair,  almost 
perfect,  and  loith  sandals  on  her  feet.  In  Ireland,  under  eleven  feet  of 
peat,  the  body  of  a  man  was  found  clothed  in  coarse  hair-cloth.  Several 
other  instances  of  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  and  innumerable  instances 
of  skeletons  of  animals,  preserved  in  bogs  where  they  have  perished, 
might  be  mentioned.  Large  trunks  of  trees  are  often  so  perfectly  pre- 
served that  they  are  used  as  timber,  and  stumps  similarly  preserved 
are  found  with  their  roots  firmly  fixed  in  the  under-soil  of  the  bog  as 
if  they  had  grown  on  the  original  soil  on  which  the  bog  was  accumu- 
lated. 

Mode  of  Growth. — Plants  take  the  greater  portion  of  their  food  from 
the  air,  and  give  it,  by  the  annual  fall  of  leaf  and  finally  by  their  own 
death,  to  the  soil.  Thus  is  formed  the  humus  or  vegetable  mould  found 
in  all  forests.  This  substance  would  increase  without  limit,  were  it  not 
that  its  decay  goes  on  pari  passu  with  its  formation.  But  in  peat  bogs 
and  swamps  the  excess  of  water,  and,  still  more,  the  antiseptic  property 
of  the  peat  itself,  prevent  complete  decay.  Thus  each  generation  takes 
from  the  air  and  adds  to  the  soil  continually  and  without  limit.  The 
.soil  which  is  made  up  entirely  of  this  ancestral  accumulation  continues 
to  rise  higher  and  higher,  until  the  bog  often  becomes  higher  than  the 
surrounding  country,  and,  when  swollen  by  unusual  rains,  bursts  and 
floods  the  country  with  black  mud.  A  bog  is  therefore  composed  of 
the  vegetable  matter  of  thousands  of  generations  of  plants.  It  repre- 
sents so  much  matter  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere  and  added  to 
the  soil.  In  some  cases,  besides  the  material  deposited  from  the 
growth  of  vegetation  tu  situ^  the  accumulation  may  be  partly  also  the 
result  of  organic  matter  drifted  from  the  surrounding  surface-soil. 
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Bate  of  GrowtlL — ^The  rate  of  peat-growth  must  be  very  variable, 
since  it  depends  upon  the  vigor  of  the  vegetation  and  upon  the  manner 
of  accumulation,  whether  entirely  by  growth  of  plants  in  sitUj  or  partly 
by  driftage.  Many  of  the  European  bogs  are  evidently  the  growth  of  not 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years,  for  they  were  forests  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  or  even  later.  The  felling  of  these  forests,  as  a  military 
measure  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
impediments  to  drainage  thus  produced,  have  changed  them  into  bogs. 
At  their  bottoms,  and  covered  with  eight  to  ten  feet  of  peat,  are  found 
the  trunks  and  the  stumps  of  the  original  forests,  the  axes  and  coins  of 
the  Roman  soldiers,  and  the  roads  of  the  Roman  army.  The  rate  of 
accumulation  has  been  variously  estimated,  from  one  or  two  inches  to 
several  feet  per  century.  In  all  cases  of  simple  growth  in  aitu^  however, 
and  therefore  always  in  great  peat-swamps,  the  increase  is  very  slow. 

Conditions  of  Growth. — ^The  conditions  usually  considered  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  peat  are  cold  and  moisture;  and  of  these  the 
former  is  considered  the  more  important,  as  without  cold  it  is  supposed 
vegetable  matter  would  be  destroyed  by  decay.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
stated  that  peat-bogs  are  more  numerous  in  cold  climates.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  excess  of  moisture  is  the  only  important  condition. 
This  condition  may  be  rarer  in  warm  climates  on  account  of  the  greater 
capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture  in  these  climates ;  but  when  it  is  pres- 
ent, immense  accumulations  of  peat  occur  in  extensive  swamps.  The 
Crreat  DismcU  Swamp  is  a  good  illustration.  This  swamp,  situated 
partly  in  North  Carolina  and  partly  in  Virginia,  is  forty  miles  long  by 
twenty-five  miles  wide.  It  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  cypress 
and-  other  swamp  trees,  by  the  annual  fall  of  whose  leaves  the  peat  is 
formed.  These  trees,  by  means  of  their  long  tap-roots  and  their  wide- 
spreading  lateral  roots,  maintain  a  footing  in  the  insecure  soil,  but  are 
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often  overthrown,  and  add  their  trunks  and  branches  to  the  vegetable 
accumulation.  The  original  soil,  upon  which  the  accumulation  was 
formed,  must  have  been  lower  in  the  centre,  but  the  surface  of  the  peat 
rises  very  gently  toward  the  centre,  which  is  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  circumference  (Fig.  112).  Near  the  centre  there  is  a  lake  of  clear, 
wine-colored  water,  seven  miles  across  and  fifteen  feet  deep,  the  banks 
and  bottom  of  which  are  composed  of  pure  peat. 

In  the  Mississippi  River  swamps  there  are  also  large  areas  where  pure 
peat  has  been  accumulating  for  ages,  and  is  still  accumulating,  by 
growth  of  trees  in  situ^  though  subject  to  the  annual  floods  of  the  river. 
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The  pureness  of  the  peat  in  these  cases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mud- 
dy waters  of  the  river  are  strained  of  all  their  sedimentary  matter  by 
passing  through  the  dense  jungle-growth  of  cane  and  herbage  which 
surrounds  these  favored  spots.  Thus  only  pure  water  reaches  them.^ 
Similar  peat-swamps  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  Niger, 
and  other  great  rivers. 

Alternation  of  Peat  with  Sediments.— We  have  already  stated  (page 
129)  that  a  section  of  the  delta-deposit  of  many  great  rivers,  such  as  the 
Mississippi,  Ganges,  and  Po,  reveals  alternate  laj^ers  of  fresh-water  and 
marine  sediments,  with  thin  layers  of  vegetable  mould  containing 
stumps.  In  some  cases  these  layers  of  vegetable  mould  amount  to  con- 
siderable thickness  of  turf  or  peat.  Layers  of  peat  two  feet  thick  have 
been  found  between  layers  of  river-mud  in  the  delta  of  the  Granges 
(Lyell's  "Principles  of  Geology").  Similar  layers  have  been  found  in 
the  delta  of  the  Po.  They  are  evidently  atthmerged  peat-^toampB^ 
These  facts  are  of  great  importance  in  the  explanation  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  coal. 

Drift'Timber. 

Great  rivers  in  wooded  countries  always  bring  down  in  large  num- 
bers the  trunks  of  trees  torn  from  the  soil  of  their  banks.  These  trunks 
lodging  near  their  mouths,  where  the  current  is  less  swift,  and  accumu- 
lating from  year  to  year,  form  rafts  of  great  extent.  The  great  raft  of 
the  Atchafalaya,  which  was  removed  in  1835  by  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
was  a  mass  of  timber  ten  miles  long,  seven  hundred  feet  wide,  and  eight 
feet  thick.  It  had  been  accumulating  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  at  the 
time  of  its  removal  was  covered  with  vegetation,  and  even  with  trees 
sixty  feet  high.  Similar  accumulations  of  drift-wood  are  described  as 
occurring  in  the  Red  River,  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  in  Slave  Lake. 
Such  rafts  become  finally  imbedded  in  river-mud,  and  undergo  a  slo'W 
change  into  lignite  or  imperfect  coal.  Bods  of  partially-formed  lignite 
are  therefore  found  in  sections  of  the  delta-deposit  of  almost  all  great 
rivers.    We  will  use  these  facts  in  speaking  of  the  theories  of  the  coal. 

Section  2. — Bog-Iron  Ore. 

At  the  bottom  of  peat-bogs  is  often  found  a  "  hard  pan ''  of  iron- 
ore,  sometimes  one  to  two  feet  thick.  The  same  material  often  collects 
in  low  spots,  even  when  there  is  no  decided  bog.  The  manner  in  which 
this  iron-ore  accumulates  is  very  interesting,  and  in  a  geological  point 
of  view  very  important. 

Peroxide  of  iron  exists  very  generally  diffused  as  the  red  coloring- 
matter  of  soils  and  rocks.  In  this  form,  however,  it  is  insoluble,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  washed  out  by  percolating  waters.     For  this  pur- 

1  Lyell's  "Elements  of  Geology,**  fifth  edition,  p.  385. 
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pose  the  agency  of  decomposiDg  organic  matter,  present  in  all  percolat- 
ing waters,  is  necessary.  Decomposition  of  organic  matter  is  a  process 
of  oxidation.  In  contact  with  peroxide  of  iron  (ferric  oxide)  it  deoxi- 
dizes, and  reduces  it  to  protoxide  (ferrous  oxide).  The  acids,  especially 
carbonic  acid,  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter,  then 
unite  with  the  protoxide,  forming  carbonate  of  iron.  The  carbonate, 
being  soluble  in  water  containing  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  is  washed  out, 
leaving  the  soils  or  rocks  decolorized,  and  the  iron-charged  waters  come 
up  as  chalybeate  springs.  But  the  ferrous  carbonate  rapidly  oxidizes 
again  in  the  presence  of  air,  by  exchanging  its  carbonic  acid  for  oxygen, 
and  returns  to  its  former  condition  of  ferric  oxide,  and  is  deposited. 
Thus  all  about  iron-springs,  and  in  the  course  of  the  streams  which 
flow  from  them,  and  in  low  places  where  their  waters  accumulate,  we 
find  reddish  deposits  of  ferric  oxide.  This  is  the  most  common  but  not 
the  only  form.  For  if  the  iron-waters  accumulate,  and  the  iron  be  de- 
posited in  the  presence  of  excess  of  organic  matter,  as  peat,  then  the 
iron  is  not  (for  in  the  presence  of  this  reducing  agent  it  cannot  be) 
reoxidized,  but  remains  in  the  form  oi  ferrous  carbonate. 

Thus  there  are  two  forms  in  which  iron  leached  out  from  the  soils 
and  rocks  may  accumulate,  viz.,  ferric  oxide  and  ferrous  carbonate :  the 
former  is  accumulated  where  the  organic  matter  is  in  small  quantities, 
and  consumes  itself  in  doing  the  work  of  dissolving  and  carrying ;  the 
latter  where  the  organic  matter  is  in  excess. 

Many  familiar  phenomena  may  be  explained  by  the  principles  given 
above :  1.  Clay  containing  both  iron  and  organic  matter  is  never  red, 
but  always  blue  or  slate-colored,  because  the  iron  is  in  the  form  of  fer- 
rous carbonate ;  but  the  same  clay  will  make  good  red  brick,  because 
by  burning  the  organic  matter  is  destroyed  and  the  iron  peroxidized. 
2.  In  red'Clay  soils,  such  as  those  of  our  primary  regions,  the  surface- 
soil,  especially  in  forests,  is  always  decolorized,  the  coloring  of  peroxide 
of  iron  being  washed  out  and  carried  deeper  by  water  containing  or. 
frsmc  matter  derived  from  the  vegetable  mould.  3.  In  sections  of  red 
clay,  as  the  sides  of  gullies  or  railroad-cuttings,  along  every  fissure  or 
crevice  through  which  superficial  waters  percolate,  the  clay  is  bleached. 
The  marbled  appearance  of  red  clays  is  also  probably  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  irregular  percolation  of  superficial  waters  oooUiining  or- 
ganic matter.  4.  The  under  clay  or  sand  of  peat-bogs  is  usually  de- 
colorized. 

We  will  hereafter  make  use  of  these  facts  and  princijkles  id  the  ex- 
planation of  beds  of  iron-ore. 
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Section  3. — Lime  Accumulations. 

Coral  Heefs  and  Islands. 

Interest  and  Importance. — The  subject  of  corals  and  coral  reefs  is 
one  of  much  popular  as  well  as  scientific  interest.  The  strange  forms 
and  often  splendid  colors  of  the  living  animals  ;  the  number  and  ex- 
treme beauty  of  the  coral  islands  which  gem  the  surface  of  certain 
seas ;  the  large  amount  of  habitable  land  which  owes  its  existence  to 
the  agency  of  these  minute  animals ;  the  fact  that  a  large  area,  prob- 
ably several  thousand  square  miles,  has  been  thus  added  to  our  own 
territory ;  the  great  dangers  connected  with  the  navigation  of  coral  seas, 
strikingly  displayed  on  our  own  coast  by  the  fact  that  the  considerable 
town  of  Key  West  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  wrecking  busi- 
ness for  its  existence — these  and  many  other  facts  invest  the  subject 
with  popular  interest,  while  the  great  importance  of  corals  as  a  geo- 
logical agent  gives  the  subject  a  scientific  interest  no  less  strong. 

Cioral  Polyp. — The  animal  which  secretes  coralline  stone  is  no  insect, 
as  generally  supposed,  but  belongs  to  one  of  the  lowest  divisions  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  viz.,  the  class  of  polyps.  Like  most  of  the  lowest 
animals,  it  is  composed  of  soft,  gelatinous,  and  almost  transparent 
tissue.  The  animal,  however,  has  the  power  of  extracting  carbonate  of 
lime  from  sea-water,  and  depositing  it  within  its  own  body.  The  lime 
carbonate  is  deposited  only  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  animal,  leaving 
thus  the  upper  part  and  the  tentacles  free  to  move.  The  radiated 
structure  of  the  polyp  is  perfectly  reproduced  in  the  coralline  axis. 
This  is  a  purely  vital  function,  having  no  more  connection  with  voli- 
tion than  the  secretion  of  the  shell  of  an  oyster  or  the  bones  of  the 
higher  animals.  The  limestone  thus  deposited  within  the  animal  con- 
stitutes 90  to  95  per  cent,  of  its  whole  weight. 

Compound  Coral,  or  Corallum.— A  single  coral  polyp  is  very  small, 
but,  like  many  of  the  lower  animals,  it  has  the  power  of  multiplying 
indefinitely  by  buds  and  branches.  Thus  are  formed  compound  corals. 
These  may  branch  profusely,  and  then  may  be  called  coral-trees  ;  or  may 
grow  in  hemispherical  masses,  and  are  then  called  coral-heads.  Coral- 
trees  are  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet  high,  and  coral-heads  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  in  diameter.  They  consist  of  millions  of  individual  coral 
polyps.  Only  the  upper  and  outer  portions  of  a  coral-tree,  and  outer 
portion  of  a  coral-head,  are  living;  the  lower  and  interior  portions  con- 
sist only  of  coralline  limestone  without  life. 

Coral  Forests. — Coral  polyps,  however,  reproduce  not  only  by  bud- 
ding, but  also  by  eggs.  These  eggs  have  the  power  of  locomotion. 
As  soon  as  they  are  extruded,  they  swim  and  float  away,  and,  if  they 
fall  on  sea-bottom  favorable  for  their  growth,  they  soon  form  first  a 
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ooral  poljp,  and  fioallj  a  coral-tree  or  ooral-head.  Thus  from  one  coral- 
tree  other  coral-trees  spring  up  all  around  and  form  a  coral  forest^  which 
spreads  in  every  direction  where  they  find  conditions  favorable. 

Coral  Bdof. — Finally,  the  limestone  accumulation  of  thousands  and 
millions  of  coral  forests  growing  and  dying  on  the  same  spot,  to- 
gether with  the  shells  of  mollusks  and  the  bones  of  fishes  which  live  in 
swarms  preying  on  the  corals,  the  whole,  of  course,  crowned  with  the 
living  forest  of  the  present  generation,  constitute  the  coral  reef.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  a  reef  is  formed  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a 
peat-bog.  As  a  peat-bog  represents  so  much  matter  taken  from  the 
air,  so  a  coral  reef  represents  so  much  matter  taken  from  the  sea-water. 
As  each  generation  adds  itself  to  the  ancestral  funeral-pile,  the  ground 
upon  which  the  corals  grow  steadily  rises  until  it  becomes  elevated  far 
above  the  surrounding  sea-bottom. 

Coral  Islands. — These  are  due  to  the  action  of  waves  upon  the 
coral  reefs.  We  have  already  seen  how  low  islands  are  formed  on  sub- 
marine banks  by  this  agency.    Now,  reefs  are  also  a  kind  of  submarine 
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bank.  On  these,  therefore,  islands  are  also  formed  by  waves.  Fig.  113 
represents  an  ideal  section  across  a  reef,  as  it  would  be  if  no  wave- 
action  interfered,  II  being  the  sea-level.  But  by  the  action  of  the 
beating  waves  during  storms  large  masses  of  reef-rock,  often  six  or  eight 
feet  in  diameter,  or  great  coral-heads,  are  broken  off  from  the  outer  or 
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seaward  side  of  the  reef  and  rolled  over  to  the  leeward  side.  These 
form  a  nucleus  about  which  collect  similar  or  smaller  fragments,  and 
among  these  still  smaller  fragments,  and  these  again  are  filled  in  and 
made  firm  with  coral-sand,  and  the  whole  cemented  into  solid  lime- 
stone rock  (breccia)  by  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  sea- water. 

Islands  thus  formed,  like  all  wave-formed  islands,  are  low  (twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high)  and  narrow  (one-quarter  to  one-half  mile  wide),  but 
long  in  the  direction  of  the  reef.     They  are  at  first  perfectly  bare,  but 
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become  in  time  covered  with  vegetation,  and  even  teeming  with 
population.  They  are  celebrated  for  their  gem-like  beauty.  The  final 
result  is  shown  in  ideal  section  in  Fig.  114,  in  which  the  dotted  portion 
is  reef-rock,  the  strong  waving  line  the  surface  of  the  living  ree^  and 
the  shaded  portion  the  island. 

Conditions  of  Coral-Growth. — Reef-building  corals  do  not  grow  in 
all  seas,  nor  over  the  whole  bottom  of  the  sea  indiscriminately,  but  are 
confined  to  certain  seas,  and  in  these  to  certain  spots  and  lines.  The 
conditions  of  their  growth  are  : 

1.  A  Winter- Temperature  of  68°. — This  condition  confines  them  al- 
most entirely  to  the  torrid  zone.  The  most  marked  exception  to  this  is 
on  the  Florida  coast  and  the  Bahamas,  where  corals  extend  to  28°  north 
latitude,  and  in  the  Bermudas  to  32°  north  latitude.  This  extension  of 
the  usual  limits  of  reef-building  corals  is  due  to  the  warm  tropical 
waters  carried  northward  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

2.  A  Depth  of  not  more  than  One  Hundred  leet.—This  condition 
confines  them  to  submarine  banks,  and  especially  to  the  shores  of  con- 
tinents and  islands. 

3.  Clearness  and  Saltness  of  the  Water. — On  account  of  this  con- 
dition corals  will  not  grow  on  muddy  shores,  nor  ofl"  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  being  destroyed  by  the  fresh  and  muddy  water. 

4.  Free  Exposure  to  Waves, — Some  species  of  corals  grow  in  still 
water,  but  the  strongest  reef-building  species  delight  in  the  dash  of  the 
surf.  They  will  even  flourish  and  build  an  almost  perpendicular  wall 
in  breakers  which  would  wear  away  the  hardest  rock.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  immense  profusion  of  life  on  a  reef  rapidly  exhausts  the  water 
of  the  oxygen  necessary  for  respiration,  and  of  the  carbonate  of  lime 
necessary  for  their  stony  structure,  and  therefore  constant  change  of 
water  is  necessarv. 

All  the  conditions  mentioned  above  apply  only  to  reef-building 
species.  Some  corals  live  in  temperate  regions,  some  in  very  deep 
water,  and  some  in  sheltered  places. 

Pacific  Reefs. — The  reefs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  of  three  general 
kinds,  viz.,  fringing  reefs^  barrier  reefSy  and  circular  reefs  or  atolls. 
We  will  describe  these  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Fringing  Reefs. — In  the  tropical  Pacific  every  high  island  or  previ- 
ously-existing land  of  any  kind  is  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  shore-line,  and  extends  outward  on  every  side  just  beneath 
the  water-level,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  depth  will  allow,  thus  forming 
a  submarine  platform  bordering  the  island  or  other  land.  At  the  outer 
margin  of  this  platform  the  bottom  drops  off  very  suddenly,  forming 
a  slope  of  50°  to  60°,  and  sometimes  almost  perpendicularly.  The  po- 
sition and  extent  of  the  coral  platform  is  indicated  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer  by  a  white  sheet  of  breakers  which  surrounds  the  island  like 
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ft  Bnowf  girdle,  and  extends  some  distance  from  the  shore-line  (Fig. 
116.)  The  section  Fig.  116  will  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  contour  of 
Isnd  and  sea  bottom.  In  this  and  the  following  Bections  the  dotted 
parts  repreeent  coral  formation.    If  the  island  ie  large,  and  considerable 


rirers  flow  into  the  sea,  breaks  in  the  reef  platform  will  occur  opposite 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  the  corals  in  these  places  being  destroyed  by 
the  fresh,  muddy  waters.     ID  1 '  ' ' '    ^ing  reefs  no  islands  are 


formed  by  the  action  of  waves,  but  only  a  shore -addition  to  the  orig- 
inal island,  as  shown  at  a  a  in  the  section. 

Barrier  Beefs — In  many  cases  besides  the  fringing  reef  there  is  an- 
other reef  surrounding  the  island  like  a  submarine  rampart  at  the  dis- 
tance of  from  ten  to  fifty  miles.  As  the  reef  rises  nearly  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  its  position  is  indicated  by  a  snowy  girdle  of  breakers  surround- 
ing the  island  at  a  distance,  and  this  snowy  girdle  is  gemmed  with  wave- 


fonned  green  islets.  Within  this  girdle,  and  between  the  rampart  and 
the  island,  there  is  a  ship-channel  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms  deep  (Fig. 
117).  Tbrough  breaks  in  the  coral  rampart  ships  enter  this  channel 
and  find  secure  harbor  in  a  stormy  sea.  The  section  Fig.  118  wiL  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  conformation  of  bottom.   On  the  landward  side  of  the 


oorat  rampart  the  slope  of  the  bottom  is  gentle,  but  on  the  se&wardsidc 
it  is  very  steep,  so  that  it  JB  almost  unfathomable  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  reef. 


Girtmlir  Reefs,  or  Atolls. — These  are  the  most  wonderful  of  the 
Te^S  of  the  Pacific     In  a  circular  reef  there  is  no  volcanic  island  or 


other  visible  land  to  which  the  reef  is  attached.    Imagine  a  circular 
line  of  breakers  like  a  snow-wreath  on  the  sea,  indicating  a  circular 


submarine  ridge  (the  coral  reef)  gemmed  as  before  with  wave-formed 
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islets ;  and  irithin  the  circle  a  Isgoon  of  placid  water  twenty  or  thirty 
&thomB  deep  (Fig.  119).  It  is  a  submarine  urn  standiog  in  unfath- 
omable water,  as  seen  in  the  section  Fig.  120,  Through  breaks  in  the 
reef  ships  enter  the  charmed  circle  and  find  safe  harbor.  By  means  of 
sounding  it  is  found  that  on  the  interior  or  lagoon  side  the  slope  of  the 
bottom  is  very  gentle,  but  on  the  outer  or  seaward  side  is  very  steep, 
often  50°  to  60°,  and  sometimes  in  places  almost  perpendicular  to  al- 
most unfathomable  depth.  Fig.  121  gives  a  perspective  view,  and 
Fig.  122,  a,  a  map  view,  of  an  atoll,  showing  their  regular  circular  form 
of  the  reef  and  the  little  islands  which  gem  its  surface. 

Small  Atolls  and  Lagoonless  Islands. — Besides  the  atolls  already  de- 
scribed,  there  are  others,  evi- 
dently of  similar  origin,  but 
much  smaller,  in  which  the 
land  is  continuous.  Some- 
times the  continuous  line 
is  open  on  one  side  (Fig. 
133,  ft),  and  the  lagoon  is 
still  in  connection  with  the 
open  sea.  Sometimes  the 
oircle  of  land  is  complete, 
and  the  lagoon  is  isolated 
from  the  sea  (Fig.  123,  c). 
Sometimes  the  lagoon  closes 
up,  and  a  lagoonless  isl- 
and is  the  result  (Fig.  133,  d).  Tliese  different  forms  graduate  into  one 
another  and  into  the  typical  atoU. 

Theories  of  Sarrier  and  Circular  Reefs. 

Fringing  reefs  require  no  theory.  Corals  attach  themselves  to  the 
shore-line  because  they  find  there  the  depth  necessary  for  their  growth, 
and  they  extend  outward  until  they  are  limited  by  the  increasing  depth. 
But  there  is  a  real  difficulty  in  explaining  barriers,  for  they  aeem  to  rise 
from  water  too  deep  for  coral -growth ;  and  the  difficulty  becomes  still 
g-reater  in  the  case  of  circular  reefs  or  atolls,  for  these  seem  to  have  no 
connection  with  any  preexisting  land,  but  seem  to  grow  up  from  an 
unbtbomable  bottom.  These  latter,  by  their  singularity  and  extreme 
beauty,  have  always  attracted  the  attention  and  excited  the  wonder  of 
Pacific  travelers;  and  to  their  explanation  theories  have  been  princi' 
pally  addressed. 

Grater  Theory. — This  theory  supposes  that  an  atoll  is  an  extinct 
submarine  volcano,  the  lagoon  being  the  crater  and  the  reef  the  lip  or 
margin  of  the  crater ;  that  corals,  finding  on  this  circular  rim  the  con- 
ditions of  depth  necessary  for  their  growth,  occupy  and  build  upon  it  to 
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the  surface  of  the  water,  after  which,  of  course,  waves  finish  the  work 
by  beating  up  the  islets.  The  incredible  supposition  that  thousands  of 
these  volcanoes  should  have  come  vdthin  100  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
yet  none  of  them  appear  above  the  surface,  is  not  necessary ;  for  wc 
may  suppose  that  many  of  them  were  originally  above  tho  surface, 
but,  being  composed  of  ashes  and  cinders,  have  been  washed  down  by 
the  waves.  In  1831  a  volcano  burst  forth  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
quickly  formed  an  island  of  cinders  and  ashes,  called  Graham^s  Island. 
In  a  few  months  this  island  was  entirely  washed  away  by  the  waves, 
and  only  a  circular  submarine  bank  remained.  If  corals  grew  in  the 
Mediterranean,  there  seems  no  reason  why  a  circular  reef  should  not 
have  been  formed. 

Objections. — Even  in  its  most  plausible  form,  however,  this  theory 
is  very  improbable  as  a  general  explanation  of  atolls.  1.  The  great 
size  of  some  of  these  atolls — thirty,  sixty,  and  even  ninety  miles  in 
diameter  ;  and,  2.  The  high  angle  of  the  slope  of  these  submarine  moun- 
tains— 50°  to  60°  or  more — seem  inconsistent  with  their  volcanic  origin. 
3.  This  theory  offers  no  explanation  of  the  barrier  reefs,  and  yet  it  is 
possible  to  trace  every  stage  of  gradation  between  barriers  and  atolls, 
showing  that  they  are  due  to  similar  causes. 

Subsidence  Theory. — There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true 
theory.  Jt  explains  not  only  atolls,  but  also  barriers,  and  connects  both 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  fringing  reefs.  It  supposes  that  the  sea- 
bottom,  where  atolls  and  barriers  occur,  has  been  for  ages  subsiding, 
but  at  a  rate  not  greater  than  the  upward  building  of  the  coral-ground ; 
that  every  reef  commences  as  a  fringing  reef,  but,  in  the  progress  of 
subsidence,  was  converted  first  into  a  barrier  and  finally  into  an  atolL 
For,  as  the  volcanic  island  went  down,  the  corals  would  build  upward 
on  the  same  spot ;  and  as  the  island  would  become  smaller  and  smaller, 
and  the  corals  would  grow  fastest  on  the  outer  side  of  the  reef,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  breakers,  it  is  evident  that  the  reef  would  be- 
come separated  from  the  island  by  a  ship-channel,  and  thus  become  a 
barrier.  Finally,  when  the  island  disappears  entirely,  the  reef,  still 
building  upward,  would  become  an  atoll.  These  changes  are  represented 
in  the  accompanying  section  (Fig.  123).  As  the  changes  are  relative, 
they  may  be  represented  either  by  the  land  sinking  or  the  sea-level  ris- 
ing ;  for  the  sake  of  convenience  we  use  the  latter.  In  the  figure,  I"  I' 
represents  the  sea-level  when  the  reef  was  a  fringe^  V  V  when  it  was  a 
harrier^  and  1 1  the  present  sea-level,  when  it  has  become  an  atoll.  The 
ship-channel  and  the  lagoon,  though  always  lower,  rise  pari  passu  with 
the  reef  proper.  This  is  the  result  partly  of  the  growth  of  placid- water 
species  of  corals,  and  partly  of  the  drifting  of  coral  dibris  from  the 
reef,  and  detritus  from  the  volcanic  island.  It  is  seen  that  the  corals 
do  not  build  a  vertical  wall,  and  therefore  that  the  atoll  is  always 
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smaller  than  the  coast-line  of  the  original  island.  Consequently,  if  the 
subsidence  continues,  a  typical  atoll  is  changed  into  a  small  closed 
lagoon,  and,  finally,  into  a  lagoonless  island.  These,  therefore,  indicate 
the  deepest  subsidence. 


Fio.  123. 


Proofis. — 1.  This  theory  accounts  for  all  the  more  obvious  phenomena 
of  atolls,  such  as  their  irregular  circular  form,  their  size,  the  steepness 
of  their  outer  slopes,  etc.  2.  Every  stage  of  gradation  between  the 
fringing  reef  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  atoll  on  the  other,  has  been 
traced  by  Dana,  showing  that  they  are  all  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment of  the  same  thing.  We  have  in  the  Pacific  some  high  islands, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a  pure  fringing  reef;  others  in  which  the  reef 
is  a  fringe  on  one  side  and  a  barrier  on  the  other ;  others  in  which  the 
barrier  is  one  mile,  two  miles,  five  miles,  ten  miles,  twenty,  or  thirty 
miles  distant ;  others  which  are  called  atolls,  but  the  point  of  the  origi- 
nal volcanic  island  is  still  visible  In  the  middle  of  the  lagoon ;  others 
which  are  perfect  atolls,  but,  by  sounding,  the  head  of  drowned  volcanic 
island  is  still  detectible.  The  next  step  in  the  series  is  the  perfect  atoll, 
then  the  small  atoll,  and,  finally,  the  lagoonless  coral  island.  These  last 
kinds  show  that  the  original  island  has  gone  down  deeply.  3.  By  grap- 
pling-hooks  dead  coral-trees  have  been  broken  off  and  brought  up  from 
the  ground  where  they  once  grew,  now  far  below  the  limiting  depth  of 
coral-growth.  The  evidence  of  subsidence  in  this  case  is  of  the  same 
kind  and  force  as  that  derived  from  submerged  forest-ground  (page 
129).  The  corals  have  been  carried  below  their  depth  and  drowned. 
4.  The  remarkable  distribution  of  the  various  kinds  of  reefs  brought  to 
light  by  Dana  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  this  theory,  and  therefore  is 
an  argument  in  its  favor.  In  the  middle  of  the  atoll  region  of  the  Pa- 
cific there  is  a  blank  area^  2,000  miles  long  and  1,000  or  more  miles 
wide,  where  there  are  no  islands.  Next  about  this  is  an  area  in  which 
mnaU  aioUa  predominate  ;  about  this  again  the  region  of  ordinary  atolls; 
beyond  this  the  region  mostly  of  barriers,  and  finally  of  fringes.  Now, 
by  this  theory  this  distribution  is  thus  explained :  The  sea-bottom  in 
the  blank  area  has  gone  down  so  fast  that  the  corals  have  not  been  able 
to  keep  pace,  and  have  therefore  been  drowned,  and  left  no  menu* 
10 
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ment  of  their  existence.  In  the  next  region  the  corals  have  been  able 
to  keep  within  living  distance  of  the  surface,  but  the  original  islands 
have  not  only  disappeared,  but  gone  down  to  great  depths.  In  the 
next  the  original  high  islands  have  disappeared,  but  not  gone  down  so 
deep ;  in  the  next  they  have  sunk  only  to  the  middle.  The  fringing  reefe 
stand  on  the  margin  of  the  sinking  area.  Outside  of  this  again  there  is 
in  some  places  even  evidence  of  upheaval  instead  of  subsidence.  Raised 
beaches  in  the  form  of  fringing-reef  rocks  are  found  clinging  to  the 
sides  of  high  islands  many  feet  above  the  present  sea-level.  5.  In  some 
places  this  subsidence  seems  to  be  still  in  progress.  On  certain  coral 
islands  sacred  structures  of  stone  made  by  the  natives  are  now  stand- 
ing in  water,  and  the  paths  worn  by  the  feet  of  devotees  are  now  pas- 
sages for  canoes  (Dana). 

It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  therefore,  that  every  atoll  marks  the 
site  of  a  sunken  volcanic  island. 

Area  of  Land  lost. — Probably  several  hundred  thousand  square 
miles  of  habitable  high  land  has  been  lost  by  this  subsidence.  The 
actual  extent  of  atolls  known  is  at  least  50,000  square  miles.  But  this 
is  far  less  than  the  loss  of  high  land.  For — 1.  It  is  certain  that  the 
area  of  an  atoll  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  original  fringe  or  base  of 
the  original  high  island,  for  the  outer  wall  of  an  atoll  is  not  perpendicu- 
lar. The  contraction  continues  as  the  subsidence  progresses,  until 
small  atolls  or  only  lagoonless  islands  remain.  2.  An  immense  lost 
area  is  represented  by  the  space  between  barriers  and  their  high  isl- 
ands. The  great  Australian  barrier  extends  along  that  coast  1,100 
miles,  at  an  average  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with  a  ship-channel  be- 
tween of  thirty  to  sixty  fathoms  deep.  Thb  single  barrier,  therefore, 
represents  a  lost  land-area  of  33,000  square  miles.  3.  In  the  blank 
area  already  spoken  of,  probably  many  islands  went  down,  and  left  no 
record  behind. 

The  large  amount  of  high  land  thus  lost  has  been  replaced  only  to  a 
small  extent  by  the  wave-formed  coral  islets  on  the  reefs. 

Amount  of  Vertical  Subsidenoe. — The  amount  of  subsidence  may  be 
estimated  by  the  distance  of  barriers  from  their  high  islands,  or  by 
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soundings  off  the  reefs,  to  ascertain  the  height  of  these  coral  mounds, 
or  by  the  average  height  of  the  high  islands  of  the  Pacific.  1.  The 
average  slope  of  the  high  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  about  8**.  Now,  as- 
suming this  slope  (Fig.  124),  a  barrier,  df,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles 
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would  be  3,700  feet  thick,  and  would  represent  a  subsidence  nearly  to 
that  extent  (Rad.  :  tan.  S^  ::  a  d  :  d  b);  b,  distance  of  ten  miles  would 
represent  a  vertical  subsidence  of  7,400  feet.  Many  barriers  are  at  much 
greater  distance.  2.  OflF  Keeling  atoll  6,600  feet,  a  line  of  7,200  feet 
found  no  bottom  (Darwin).  Near  other  atc^lls  a  depth  of  3,000  feet  has 
been  found  (Dana).  3.  The  average  height  of  the  high  islands  of  the 
Pacific  cannot  be  less  than  9,000  feet  (Dana) ;  some  of  them  reach 
uearly  14,000  feet.  It  is  very  improbable  that  among  the  hundreds 
of  atolls  known,  not  one  of  their  high  islands  should  have  reached 
the  average  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  Yet  these  have  entirely  disap- 
peared, and  not  only  so,  but  the  small  atolls  and  lagoonless  islands, 
and  more  especially  the  blank  area,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
have  disappeared  to  great  depths.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  extreme  subsidence  has  been  at  least  9,000  feet.  We  will 
take  10,000  feet  as  the  most  probable  extreme  subsidence. 

Bate  of  Subsidenod. — ^The  rate  of  subsidence  may  have  been  to  any 
degree  less,  but  cannot  have  been  greater,  than  the  rate  of  coral  ground- 
rising;  for  otherwise  the  corals  would  have  been  carried  below  their 
depth  and  drowned.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  rate  of  coral  ground- 
rising,  but  the  only  basis  of  such  estimate  is  the  rate  of  coral-growth. 
Of  the  observations  on  this  point  we  select  two,  one  of  them  on  the 
head-coral  (meandrina),  the  other  on  the  staghorn-coral  (madrepore) : 

1,  On  the  walls  of  the  fort  at  the  Tortugas,  Florida,  meandrina  com- 
menced to  grow,  and  in  fourteen  years  the  crust  had  become  only  one 
inch  thick.  Agassiz  takes  one  inch  in  eight  years  as  a  probable  rate 
under  favorable  circumstances.  This  would  be  one  foot  in  a  century. 
As  this  is  a  head-coral,  the  coral-growth  may  be  taken  as  the  measure 
of  the  reef  ground-rising. 

2.  In  examining  the  reefs  about  the  Tortugas  in  the  winter  of  1861, 
an  extensive  grove  of  madrepore  was  found  in  the  comparatively  still 
water  on  the  inside  of  the  outer  reef,  in  which  the  thick-set  prongs  had 
^^wn,  year  after  year,  to  the  same  level,  and  were  successively  killed. 
The  mean  level  of  the  water  here  is  lower  during  the  winter,  by  about 
a  foot,  than  during  the  summer.  The  falling  of  the  water  annually 
clips  this  grove  at  the  same  level.  Now  all  the  prongs  at  this  level 
were  dead  for  about  three  inches.  Evidently,  therefore,  this  is  the  an- 
nual g^wth  of  madrepore-prongs.'  But  in  branching  corals  the  rate 
of  point-growth  is  very  different  from  the  rate  of  ground-rising.  If  all 
the  points  of  a  madrepore  be  cut  off  three  inches,  then  ground  into 
powder,  and  the  powder  strewed  evenly  over  the  ground  shaded  by 
the  coral-tree,  the  elevation  thus  produced  would  correctly  represent 
the  annual  rate  of  reef  ground-rising  for  this  species.     A  quarter  of  an 

>  See  fbn  account  of  these  obserrations  in  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  toL 
z.,  p.  Si. 
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incb  would  probably  be  a  full  estimate.  This  would  make  two  feet  for 
a  century.  One  foot  to  two  feet  per  century  is,  therefore,  probably 
about  the  rate  at  which  coral  ground  rises.  As  already  stated,  the  rate 
of  subsidence  may  be  less,  but  cannot  be  greater,  than  this. 

Time  involved. — At  this  rate  10,000  feet  of  vertical  subsidence  would 
require  500,000  to  1,000,000  years.  How  much  of  this  belongs  to  the 
present  geological  epoch,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Dead  corals,  identical 
with  those  still  living  on  the  reefs,  have  been  brought  up  from  a  depth 
of  250  feet,  but,  as  this  is  only  160  feet  below  the  limit  of  coral-growth, 
it  would  require  only  75  to  160  centuries.  The  process  probably  com- 
menced in  previous  geological  epochs,  and  has  continued  to  the  present 
time.  This  is,  therefore,  an  admirable  example  of  geological  agencies 
still  at  work. 

Geological  Application. — The  facts  brought  out  in  the  preceding 
pages  are  of  great  importance  in  geology. 

1.  We  have  here  the  most  magnificent  example  of  subsidence  still 
in  progress.  The  subsiding  area  has  not  been  accurately  defined,  but 
it  probably  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  the  intertropical  Pacific.  Ao- 
oording  to  Dana,  estimated  by  the  atolls  alone,  it  is  6,000  miles  long 
and  2,000  miles  wide;  but  if  we  take  into  account  also  barriers^  which 
are  equally  certain  evidences  of  subsidence,  it  extends  east  and  west 
from  the  extreme  of  the  Paumotu  group  on  the  one  side  to  the  Pelews 
on  the  other,  and  north  and  south  from  the  Hawaiian  group  to  the  Fee- 
jees,  making  an  area  of  not  less  than  20,000,000  square  miles.  Now,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  have  been,  as  a  correlative  of  this  extensive  and 
permanent  downward  movement,  an  equally  extensive  permanent  ele- 
vation of  the  earth's  crust  somewhere  else.  Dana  thinks  its  correlative 
is  found  in  the  extensive  elevations  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and  there- 
fore that  the  whole  work  was  accomplished  since  the  lertiary. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  its  correlative  is  found  in  the  gradual 
bodily  upheaval  of  the  whole  western  side  of  the  continent,  especially 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  which  commenced  after  the  Cretaceous. 

2.  We  have  here  the  formation  of  limestone  rocks  of  various  kinds 
going  on  before  our  eyes  over  immense  areas  and  several  thousand  feet 
in  thickness,  and  we  learn  thus  that  limestones  are  of  organic  origin. 

3.  The  character  of  the  rocks  thus  formed  is  very  interesting  to 
the  geologist.  In  some  places,  as  we  have  already  seen,  it  is  a  coarse 
conglomerate,  or  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  all  sizes  cemented 
together  ;  in  some  places  it  is  made  up  entirely  of  rounded  granules  of 
coralline  limestone  (coral-sand),  cemented  together,  and  forming  a  pe- 
culiar oolitic  rock  {cmv  Xidog,  egg-stojie).  But  the  larger  portion  of 
the  reef  ground  is  a  fine  compact  limestone,  made  up  of  comminuted 
coralline  matter  {coral  mud),  cemented  together.  This  fine  coral  mud 
is  carried  by  waves  and  tides  into  the  lagoon,  and  serves  to  raise  its 
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bottom:  it  is  also  carried  hy  currents  and  distributed  widely  over  the 
neighboriog  sea-bottoma.  Sounding's  in  coral  seas  bring  up  everywhere 
this  fine  coral  mud,  showing  that  compact  limestone  ia  now  forming  over 
wide  areas  in  coral  seas.  The  reef-rock,  as  already  stated,  has  been 
found  clinging  to  the  Btdea  of  high  islands,  having  been  elevated  many 
feet  above  sea-lerel;  in  other  cases  atolls  have  been  elevated  250  feet 
above  the  sea-levoL  The  structure  of  the  reef-rock  has  thus  been  ex- 
posed to  view.  In  some  places  it  contains  imbedded  remains  of  corals 
and  shells,  but  in  other  parts  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  these  remains. 

See/a  of  Florida. 

The  reefs  of  Florida  deserre  a  brief  separate  notice,  both  because 
they  are  difierent  from  those  of  the  Pacific,  having  been  formed  under 
different  conditions,  and  because  they  are  much  more  efficient  agents  ia 
land-making,  and  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  how  different  agencies 
cooperate  for  this  purpose.    The  process  has  been  accurately  observed. 

Dascriptioil  of  Florida. — Fig.  1%5  is  a  map  of  Florida,  with  its 
reefa  and  keys,  and  Fig.  126  is  a  section  along  the  line  p  p.  The 
southern  coast  (a  a)  is  ridge,  elevated  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the 
■es-level,  within  which  is  the  Everglades  (e),  an  extensive  fresh>water 
swamp  only  two  or  three  feet  above  aea-level,  and  dotted  over  with 
small  islands,  called  hummocks.    Between  the  southern  coast  (a  a)  and 
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the  line  of  keys  {b  b)  the  water  {e')  is  very  shallow,  only  navigable  to 
smallest  fishing-craft,  and  dotted  over  with  small  low  mangrove  islands. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  area,  in  fact,  forms  mud-fiats  at  low  tide. 
Between  the  line  of  keys  {b  b)  and  the  living  reef  (o  c)  there  is  a  ship- 
channel  (e'')  five  to  six  fathoms  deep.  Outside  the  reef  (c  c)  the  bot- 
tom slopes  rapidly  into  the  almost  unfathomable  abyss  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  (&/S/S). 


Fm.  12<L— In  both  flgu^B  a  =  Southern  coast;  ft,  Eeyii:  c,  B«ef;  c,  EvoigladM;  r,  SImmI  wmtMr;  «^, 

BhIp-chADJMl;  <?^^  Gulf  Stream. 

Qeneral  Process  of  Formation. — ^Now,  Agassiz '  has  proved  that  not 

only  the  living  reef  but  the  keys,  the  southern  coast,  and  the  peninsula, 
certainly  as  far  north  as  the  north  shore  of  the  Everglades  (d  d)^  and 
probably  on  the  cast  side  as  far  north  as  St.  Augustine  (df'),  have  been 
formed  by  coral  agency.  The  evidence  of  this  important  conclusion 
is  that  the  rock  in  all  these  parts  is  identical  with  the  reef -rock  already 
described,  and  with  what  is  even  now  forming  under  our  eyes  on  the 
living  reef  (c  c).  It  is,  moreover,  almost  certain  that  the  peninsula  of 
Florida  has  been  progressively  elongated  by  the  formation  of  successive 
barrier  reefs,  one  outside  of  the  other,  from  the  north  toward  the  south, 
and  the  successive  filling  up  of  the  intervening  ship-channels,  probably 
by  coral  debris  from  the  reef  and  sediments  from  the  mainland. 

History  of  Changes. — The  history  of  changes  was  as  follows  :  There 
was  a  time  when  the  north  shore  of  the  Everglades  {d  d')  was  the  south- 
em  limit  of  the  peninsula.  At  that  time  the  ridge  (a  a)  which  now 
forms  the  south  shore  was  a  reef.  Upon  this  reef  by  the  action  of  waves 
was  gradually  formed  a  line  of  coral  islands,  which  finally  coalesced  into 
a  continuous  line  of  land,  and  by  the  filling  up  of  the  intervening  ship- 
channel  was  added  to  the  peninsula,  the  ship-channel  being  converted 
into  the  present  Everglades.  In  the  mean  time  another  reef  was  formed 
in  the  position  of  the  present  line  of  keys.  This  has  already  been  con- 
verted into  a  line  of  wave-formed  islands,  and  its  ship-channel  into  shoal 
water  and  mud-flats.  Eventually  the  peninsula  will  be  extended  to  the 
line  of  keys,  and  the  shoal  water  {e')  will  become  another  Everglades 
and  the  mangrove  islands  its  hummocks.    Already  another  reef  has 

'  "  Cout  Survey  Report "  for  1S51,  p.  146,  el  teq. 
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been  again  formed  outside  the  last,  viz.,  the  present  living  reef  {c  o), 
and  apon  it  the  process  of  island-formation  has  commenced.  This  will 
also  be  eventuallj  converted  into  a  line  of  keys,  into  a  continuous  line 
of  landy  and  be  added  in  its  turn  to  the  peninsula.  It  is  not  probable 
that  another  reef  will  be  formed  outside  of  this,  for  the  bottom  slopes 
rapidly  under  the  Gulf  Stream,  as  seen  in  the  section  Fig.  126.  In 
this  process  each  reef  dies  when  another  is  formed  beyond  it,  for  the 
water  being  protected  by  the  outside  reef  becomes  placid  or  lagoon 
water,  and  the  strong  reef -building  species  no  longer  flourish. 

North  of  the  line  dd'  the  evidence  is  of  the  same  kind,  but  less  com- 
plete. True  reef-rock,  similar  to  that  now  forming  on  the  reef,  has 
been  found  at  various  points  as  far  north  as  St.  Augustine,  on  the  east- 
em  shore.  The  western  shore  and  interior  are  less  known.  Tuomey 
in  1850  traced  the  Eocene  on  the  west  side  as  far  as  Tampa,'  and  Smith 
in  1880  even  to  the  north  shores  of  the  Everglades.'  The  dotted  line 
<r  d',  therefore,  gives  the  probable  outline  of  the  peninsula  at  the  end 
of  the  Tertiary.  If,  however,  as  asserted  by  Agassiz,  superficial 
patches  of  coral,  of  species  identical  with  those  still  on  the  reefs,  are 
fonnd  over  this  region,  there  must  have  been  at  least  a  temporary  sub- 
mergence during  the  Quaternary. 

Mangrove  Islands. — Mangrove-trees  cooperate  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner with  corals  in  the  process  of  land-formation.  These  trees  form 
dense  jungles  on  the  low,  muddy  shores  of  tropical  regions.  They  are 
very  abundant  on  the  shores  of  Florida.  They  have  the  remarkable 
power  of  throwing  out  a(Srial  roots  from  their  trunks  and  branches, 
thus  forming  subordinate  connections,  with  the  ground  or  with  the 
bottom  of  shallow  water.  From  these  may  spring  other  trunks,  which 
throw  out  similar  roots,  etc.  Thus  an  inextricable  entanglement  of 
roots  and  branches  continues  to  extend  far  beyond  the  actual  shore-line. 
These  form  a  nidus  for  the  detention  of  sediments,  and  protect  them 
from  the  action  of  waves  ;  and  the  shore-line  thus  steadily  advances. 

The  seeds  of  the  mangrove  have  also  the  faculty  of  shooting  out 
long  roots  and  stems,  even  while  still  attached  to  the  parent  tree.  Iliese 
shoots,  falling  into  the  water,  float  away,  and  if  their  roots  touch  bottom 
immediately  fix  themselves,  grow  into  man  grove- trees,  and  commence 
multiplying  in  the  manner  described.  Thus  in  the  shoal  water  (e')  are 
fonnd  mangrove  islands  in  which  there  is  no  land,  but  only  a  mangrove 
forest,  standing  above  water  by  means  of  their  interlaced  roots.  By 
these,  however,  sediments  are  detained,  and  a  true  island  is  speedily 
formed.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  small  mangrove  islands  in  the  shoal 
water  on  the  south  and  west  of  Florida  are  formed.  They  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  wave-formed  coral  islands  or  keys.    The  hum- 

'  American  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  i.,  p.  890,  1850. 
*Ibid.,  Yol.  zxi.,  p.  292,  1881. 
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mocks  in  the  Everglades  have  probably  a  similar  origin,  although  some 
of  them  may  possibly  be  of  coral  origin. 

Florida  Reefs  compared  with  other  Reefs.— In  comparing  the  reeh 

just  described  with  other  reefs,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  former  are  en- 
tirely unique.  No  other  reefs  continuously  make  land.  In  fringing  reefs 
there  is  a  small  accretion  about  the  shore-line  of  the  previously-existing 
land,  but  this  process  is  quickly  limited.  In  barriers  and  atolls  there 
is  always  loss  of  land,  only  a  small  fraction  of  which  is  recovered  by 
coral  and  wave  agency.  But  under  these  agencies  Florida  has  steadily 
advanced  southward  more  than  200  miles,  and  the  area  thus  added  to 
the  continent  is  at  least  20,000  square  miles.  It  seems  to  us  utterly 
impossible  to  account  for  this,  except  by  supposing  some  other  agency 
at  work  preparing  the  ground  for  the  growth  of  successive  reefs. 

Probable  Agency  of  the  Gulf  Stream. — Since  corals  cannot  grow  in 

water  more  than  sixty  to  one  hundred  feet  deep,  it  is  evident  that,  unless 
subsidence  goes  on  pari  pas9u  with  the  growth  of  the  corals,  a  coral 
formation  cannot  be  more  than  one  hundred  feet  thick.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  subsidence  on  the  coast  or  keys  of  Florida.'  On  the  contrary, 
♦he  height  of  these  parts  is  precisely  the  usual  height  of  uave-formed 
islands,  although  no  longer  exposed  to  their  action.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  corals  must  have  built  upon  an  extensive  submarine  bank, 
produced  by  some  other  agency.  Furthermore,  since  the  reefs  were 
formed  successively  one  beyond  another,  it  is  evident  that  there  must 
have  been  a  progressive  formation  of  this  bank  from  the  north  toward 
the  south.  Such  a  progressive  extension  of  a  bank  can  only  be  formed 
by  sedimentary  deposit.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  sedi- 
mentary deposit  could  have  been  formed,  except  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
It  is  to  this  agency,  therefore,  that  we  attribute  the  formation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  bank  upon  which  the  corals  grew. 

We  have  already  (p.  40)  given  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Gulf 
Stream  carries  sediment  in  its  deeper  parts.  Now,  a  current  bearing 
sediment  and  sweeping  around  a  deep  curve,  like  the  Gulf  Stream 
around  Florida  (Figf.  125),  must,  as  we  have  already  shown  (p.  22),  con- 
tinually deposit  sediment  on  the  interior  of  the  cune,  forming  in  the 
case  of  a  river  a  bank  above  water,  but,  in  the  case  of  an  oceanic  stream, 
a  submarine  bank.  This  bank,  in  the  case  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  has  been 
extending  southward  for  ages  almost  inconceivable.  On  every  part,  as 
soon  as  it  reached  within  100  feet  of  the  surface,  corals  built.  Previous 
positions  of  the  southern  limit  of  the  bank  and  of  the  successive  reefs 
are  shown  in  Fig.  126  in  dotted  outline. 

'  Evidences  of  subsidcncCf  in  the  form  of  drowned  corals,  have  been  recently  found 
by  the  Coast  Survey  in  the  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  oflf  the  Florida  reefs,  but  this  sub- 
sidence cannot  have  extended  to  the  keys  and  peninsula,  for  this  is  inconsbtent  with  the 
continual  extension  of  land. 
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It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  sonthem  portion  of  the  peninsula 
of  Florida  is  due  to  the  cooperation  of  four  or  five  different  agencies, 
viz. :  1.  The  Gulf  Stream  building  up  a  submarine  bank  to  the  dotted 
line  n  n,  Fig.  126,  within  100  feet  of  the  surface  ;  2.  Then  corals 
building  up  to  the  surface  ;  3.  Then  waves  raising  it  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet  above  the  surface  ;  4.  And,  finally,  debris  from  the  peninsula  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  reef  and  keys  on  the  other,  filling  up  the  intervening 
channels,  and  afterward  raising  the  level  of  the  swamps  or  Fverglades 
thus  formed  ;  5.  In  this  last  process  the  mangrove-trees  have  assisted. 

The  reefs  of  Florida  are  barrier  reefs.  Barriers  are  usually  supposed 
to  indicate  subsidence.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  Pacific  barriers, 
which  commenced  as  fringes  and  became  barriers  by  subsidence.  But 
in  Florida  there  has  been  no  subsidence.  They  did  not  commence  as 
fringes.  The  probable  explanation  is  this :  Corals  will  not  grow  in 
muddy  water.  On  a  gently-sloping  shore  with  mud  bottom,  such  as 
probably  always  existed  on  the  southern  shore  of  Florida,  a  fringing 
reef  could  not  form,  because  the  bottom  would  be  always  chafed  by  the 
waves  and  the  water  rendered  turbid.  But  at  a  distance  from  shore, 
where  such  a  depth  was  attained  that  the  waves  no  longer  chafed  the 
bottom,  a  barrier  would  form,  limited  on  the  one  side  by  the  muddi- 
ness,  and  on  the  other  by  the  depth,  of  the  water. 

Shell-Deposits. 

Rivers  carry  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution  to  the  sea  (p.  76).  In 
some  bays,  where  large  quantities  of  this  material  are  carried  by  rivers 
running  through  limestone  countries,  the  excess  may  be  deposited  as  a 
chemical  deposit.  But  in  most  cases  sea-water  contains  less  lime-car- 
bonate than  river-water.  The  reason  is,  that  the  lime-carbonate  in  sea- 
water  18  continually  being  drafted  upon  by  organisms  and  deposited  on 
their  death  as  organic  limestones.  We  have  already  shown  how  coral 
limestone  is  thus  formed.  But  there  are  many  other  limestone-forming 
animals,  and  some  species  form  other  kinds  of  deposits  besides  lime- 
stone. 

Holluscous  Shells. — ShaUow-water  deposits  of  this  kind  are  made 
principally  by  mollusca  which,  living  in  immense  numbers  near  shore 
and  on  submarine  banks,  leave  their  dead  shells  generation  after  gener- 
ation, and  thus  form  sometimes  pure  shelly  deposits,  and  sometimes 
shells  mingled  with  sediments  due  to  other  agencies.  On  quiet  shores 
the  shells  are  quite  perfect,  whether  imbedded  in  mud  or  forming  shell- 
banks  like  our  oyster-banks ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  break- 
ers, they  are  broken  into  coarse  fragments,  or  even  comminuted,  worn 
into  rounded  granules,  and  cemented  into  shell-rock  or  oolitic  rock. 
Such  shell-rock  and  oClitic  rock  are  now  being  formed  on  the  coast  of  the 
Florida  keys  and  of  the  West  Indies.     Similar  rock  is  found  in  every 
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part  of  the  world  in  the  interior  of  continents.  They  indicate  the  ex- 
istence in  these  places  of  a  Ehore-line  or  of  shallow  water  in  some  pre- 
vious geological  epoch. 

Hlcrosoopio  Shells. — Mjcroscopio  plants  and  animals  are  known  to 
multiply  in  numbers  with  almost  incredible  rapidity.  Many  of  them 
form  no  shell,  and  therefore  are  of  no  geological  importance;  but  many 
species  form  shells  of  silica  or  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  these  of  coune 
accumulate  generation  after  generatioii,  until  important  deposits  are 
formed. 

Freeh-water  Deposits, — In  streams,  ponds,  lakes,  and  hot  springs, 
the  beautiful  siliceous  shells  of  diatoms  (uni-celled  plants)  socumulate 
without  limit.  The  ooze  at  the  bottom  of  clear  ponds  or  lakes,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  deepest  parts  of  Lake  Tahoe,  consists  often  wholly  of 


in  Ihf  surbc 

(uiur'rwlufn,     hie.  a  li  anvrWyvlUs  Thamsoiij  Itic  olbiirs  vo  alter  WJJllkDiHHi.'  'Alt  Um  ecam 
■n  gRitljr  eohrgcd  UHu  Nlchohon). 

these  shells.  Diatoms  live  also  in  great  numbers  in  the  hot  springs  of 
California  and  Nevada,  and,  the  deposits  of  such  springs  sometimes  con- 
sist wholly  of  these  shells.  Thick  strata,  belonging  to  earlier  geological 
times,  are  found  wholly  composed  of  diatoms.  We  are  thus  able  to 
explain  the  formation  of  these  strata. 
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Ihep^ea  Deposits. — Over  nearly  all  the  bottom  of  deep  seas,  be- 
jond  the  reach  of  sedimentary  deposits,  we  find  a  white,  sticky  ooze, 
composed  of  the  carbonate-of-lime  shells  of  microscopic  animals  (fora- 
minifers)  Fig.  127,  and  microscopic  plants  (coccospheres).  Some  of  these 
seem  to  be  living^  or  recently  dead ;  some  dead  and  empty,  but  still 
perfect;  but  most  of  them  completely  disintegrated.  On  account  of  the 
great  abundance  of  the  shells  of  one  form  of  foraminifera,  this  soft, 
white  mud  is  called  glohigerina  ooze.  Mingled  in  considerable  numbers 
among  the  calcareous  shells  are  others  of  silica.  These  are  also  partly 
animals  (radiolaria)  and  partly  plants  (diatoms).  The  extraordinary 
resemblance  of  this  deep-sea  ooze,  both  in  chemical  and  microscopic 
character,  to  chalk,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that  chalk  was  formed  in 
this  way. 

Section  4. — Geographical  Distbibution  op  Organisms. 

Fauna  and  Flora. — ^The  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  any  country 
are  called  the  fauna  and  flora  of  that  country.  In  a  more  scientific 
sense,  however,  a  natural  fauna  or  flora  is  a  group  of  organisms  in- 
habiting one  locality,  differing  conspicuously  from  other  natural  groups 
inhabiting  other  localities.  All  the  members  of  such  a  natural  group 
must  bear  certain  harmonic  relations  to  one  another,  and  the  whole 
group  to  the  external  physical  conditions.  Moreover,  each  group  is 
circumscribed  and  separated  from  other  neighboring  groups  by  limiting 
physical  conditions. 

Kinds  of  Distribution. — Distribution  of  organisms  is  of  two  general 
kinds,  viz.,  distribution  in  space  and  distribution  in  time^  or  geographi- 
ccU  distribution  and  geological  distribution.  There  are,  therefore,  geo- 
graphical faunas  and  floras  and  geological  faunas  and  floras.  A  geo- 
graphical fauna  is  the  group  of  animals  inhabiting  any  natural  geo- 
graphical region.  Thus  the  animals  of  Australia  form  a  distinct  fauna, 
differing  entirely  from  any  other  upon  the  earth's  surface.  A  geo- 
logical fauna  is  the  whole  group  of  animals  inhabiting  the  earth  at 
one  epoch,  and  differing  from  that  of  other  epochs.  Thus  the  whole 
g^up  of  animals  inhabiting  the  earth  during  what  geologists  call  the 
secondary  period  form  a  distinct  fauna,  differing  remarkably  from  all 
preceding  or  subsequent  faunas.  The  flora  of  the  coal  period  is  very 
distinct  from  all  others. 

The  organisms  of  every  epoch,  however,  were  distributed  over  the 
earth's  surface  in  separate  faunas  and  floras.  Every  geological  fauna 
and  flora  is,  therefore,  divisible  into  more  or  less  distinct  geographical 
faunas  and  floras.  Geological  faunas  and  floras  will  form  the  principal 
subject  of  Part  III.  We  propose  now  to  study  only  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  organisms  at  the  present  time,  this  portion  of  geology 
being  concerned  only  with  "  causes  now  in  operation."    We  study  the 
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laws  of  geojj^raphical  distribution  in  the  present  epocb  because  it  throw* 
light  on  the  geographical  distribution  in  previous  epochs,  and  also  on 
the  laws  of  geological  distribution,  or  the  history  of  orgaDisms.  It  also, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  furnishes  a  key  to  former  changes  iu  physical 
geography  and  former  migrations  of  species. 

Among  physical  conditions  limiting  the  distribution  of  organisms, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  temperature.  We  will,  therefore,  first 
speak  of  temperature-regions,  confining  ourselves,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness,  to  plants.  The  principles  thus  established  we  will  then  ex- 
tend and  modify.  And,  further,  since  temperature-regions  may  be  either 
vertical  or  horizontal  in  latitude,  we  will  commence  with 

Vertical  Botanioal  Temperatare-RegioiiB. — To  explain  vertical  dis- 
tribution we  will  take  the  case  of  a  mountain,  at  or  near  the  equates, 
because  all  the  vertical  regions  are  there  represented.  If  we  pass  froia 
bsse  to  summit  of  such  a  moun* 
tain  wo  will  traverse,  first,  a 
region  of  paints,  so  called  be- 
cause the  vegetation  is  char- 
acterized by  the  abundance  of 
palms  and  palm-like  plants,  such 
*/  HAHa  Wits  ■™«»    V  "^  bananas,  tree-ferns,  eta    The 

second  region  traversed  is  char- 
/•AWS  AMO  TBEi  -ffwi  \ — _^i  acterizcd  by  the  prevalence  of 
evergreens,  such  as  myrtles,  lau- 
rels, etc.,  and  ordinary  deciduous  trees,  such  as  hickory,  oaks,  elms, 
poplars,  elcL  ;  and  therefore  may  be  called  the  region  of  ordinary  forest 
or  hard-wood  trees.  The  third  region  traversed  is  characterized  by 
the  prevalence  of  pines  and  other  conifers,  and  therefore  called  the 
region  of  pines.  The  fourth  region  contains  few  or  no  trees,  hut  only 
shrubs  and  Alpine  herbaceous  plants,  and  therefore  may  be  called  the 
Alpine  or  treelens  region,  Tlie  fifth,  being  the  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
it  plantless,  or  nearly  so. 

Botanical  Temperature-Regions  in  Latitude.— .\s  the  regions  above 
spoken  of  arc  determined  entirely  by  temperature,  it  is  evident  that 
,f  they  must  be  reproduced  in  latitude  in  zones 

where  these  limiting  temperatures  successively 
reach  the  earth's  surface.  Thus,  if  a  (Fig.  129) 
represents  an  equatorial  mountain,  the  temper- 
atures which  limit  the  botanical  regions  will 
approach  the  earth  as  we  go  toward  either  pole, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  and  successively 
reach  the  sea-level,  jiving  rise  to  similar  zones 
of  temperature,  and  therefore  to  similar  botan- 
ical regions,  extending  all  around  the  earth. 
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These  zones,  being  temperature-zones,  are  not  limited  by  parallels  of 
latitude  as  represented  in  the  figure,  but  bj  isothermal  lines.  In  pass- 
ing from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  we  traverse :  1.  A  region  of  palms,  or 
tropical  zone ;  2.  A  region  of  ordinary  forest  or  hard-wood  trees,  ever- 
green and  deciduous,  or  subtropical  and  temperate  zone ;  3.  A  region 
of  pines  and  birch,  or  cold  temperate  and  subarctic  zone ;  4.  A  treeless 
region,  or  arctic  zone.  The  fifth  or  plantless  region  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist  at  the  sea-level  in  any  part  of  the  earth. 

Further  Definition  of  Regions. — 1.  The  regions  we  have  given  are 
characterized  by  the  prevalence  of  certain  orders  of  plants ;  but  the  same 
law  of  limitation  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  families^  genera^ 
and  species.  These  smaller  classification-groups  are  still  more  limited 
in  range.  Thus  palms  range  over  the  whole  of  region  No.  1  (Fig.  129) ; 
but  one  genus  of  palms  may  occupy  the  warmer  or  equatorial  part,  and 
another  genus  the  higher  or  tropical  parts.  Thus,  generally,  the  range 
of  families  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  orders,  the  range  of  genera 
than  that  of  families,  and  the  range  of  species  than  that  of  genera. 
Thus,  these  regions  may  be  divided  into  subordinate  regions,  and  these 
again  into  still  more  subordinate  regions.  What  we  further  say  will 
haye  reference  principally,  though  not  entirely,  to  species.  2.  We 
have  separated  these  regions  by  lines.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  these  limits  are  distinctly  marked.  On  the  contrary,  they 
shade  insensibly  into  each  other.  Some  species  of  palms,  etc.,  paes 
into  the  region  of  hard-wood  trees,  and  vice  versa.  Many  species  ot 
hard-wood  trees  pass  into  the  region  of  pines,  and  vice  versa.  So,  also, 
the  sub-regions  of  families,  genera,  and  species,  cannot  be  separated  by 
hard  lines.  They  shade  insensibly  into,  interpenetrate,  or  over-  a. 
lap  one  another  at  their  margins.  Thus  if  a  a'  and  b  h'  (Fig. 
130)  be  the  range,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  of  two  species, 
then  in  the  zone  b  a'  the  two  species  coexist.  3.  In  any  region 
or  sub-region  the  organic  forms  which  characterize  it  are  most 
abundant  in  the  middle  portion,  and  become  less  and  less 
abundant  toward  the  margin,  where  they  disappear.  If  the 
line  a  a'  (Fig.  130)  represents  the  range  of  any  species,  then 
the  breadth  of  the  elliptical  area  will  represent  the  relative 
abundance  of  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  range.  4. 
Although,  therefore,  species,  so  far  as  numbers  of  individuals 
are  concerned,  come  in  gradually  on  the  margin  of  their  nat- 
ural region,  reach  their  greatest  abundance  in  the  middle  por- 
tion, and  again  gradually  die  out  on  the  other  margin,  yet  in 
specific  characters  we  see  usually  no  such  gradual  transition. 
In  specific  character  they  seem  to  come  in  suddenly,  to  remain  sub- 
stantially unchanged  throughout  their  range,  and  pass  out  suddenly  on 
•the  other  margin.    Thus,  to  take  a  single  instance :  in  passing  from 
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the  equator  to  the  poles,  at  a  certain  latitude,  the  sweet-gum  or  liquid* 
amber  tree  first  appears,  few  in  number;  it  increases  in  number  in  the 
middle  part  of  its  range,  and  finally  again  diminishes  in  number  and 
gradually  disappears.  But  throughout  its  whole  range  this  species  is 
unmistakably  the  same — ^it  does  not  pass  into  any  other  species.  It  is 
as  if  the  species  had  originated  somehow  (we  will  not  now  discuss 
how)  in  the  area  where  we  find  it,  and  had  extended  its  range  as  fiiir 
as  physical  conditions  and  the  struggle  for  life  with  other  species 
would  permit.  5.  Wo  have  seen  that  the  botanical  zones  in  elevation 
and  in  latitude  are  similar  to  one  another  in  the  great  orders  which 
characterize  them ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  identical  in  genera  and 
species.  This  follows  from  what  we  have  said  under  4.  The  vertical 
and  horizontal  zones  No.  1  being  in  direct  connection  with  one  another, 
the  species  are  to  a  large  extent  identical.  But  between  zones  No.  2 
communication  is  impossible,  except  through  zone  No.  1,  but  this  is 
forbidden  by  physical  conditions ;  and,  therefore,  although  forest-trees 
may  exist  in  both,  the  species  are  all  different.  The  same  is  true  of 
zones  Nos.  3  and  4,  and  also  of  corresponding  zones  north  and  south  of 
the  equator.  It  is  as  if  the  present  species  had  originated  in  the  areas 
where  we  now  find  them,  and  had  not  been  able  to  mingle  on  account 
of  temperature  barriers  intervening.  6.  Although,  when  no  physical 
obstacle  intervenes,  regions  or  zones  in  latitude  like  those  in  elevation 
shade  insensibly  into  one  another  by  interpenetration,  as  already  ex- 
plained, yet  wheh  physical  barriers,  such  as  an  cast-and-west  mountain- 
chain,  occur,  no  such  shading  is  possible ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
an  abrupt  change.  Thus,  north  and  south  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, or  north  and  south  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  the  plants  are  entirely 
different,  apparently  because  interpenetration  of  contiguous  floras  by 
spreading  is  impossible  in  this  case. 

Zoological  Temperature-Regions. — We  have  spoken  first  of  plants^ 

because,  being  fixed  to  the  soil,  they  illustrate  more  clearly  the  natural 
laws  of  distribution  as  determined  by  temperature.  Animals,  by  their 
power  of  locomotion  and  migration  with  the  seasons,  interfere  seriously 
with  the  simplicity  of  these  laws.  Although  families,  genera,  and  spe- 
cies of  animals,  like  plants,  are  limited  in  their  range,  particular  forms 
characterizing  certain  zones — as  monkeys,  parrots,  elephants  the  torrid 
zone,  and  walruses  and  white  bears  the  polar  zone — yet  it  is  impossible 
to  divide  the  surface  of  the  earth  into  zones  characterized  by  particular 
orders  in  the  same  broad,  general  way  as  in  the  case  of  plants.  Never* 
theless,  all  that  we  have  said  concerning  the  limitation  of  rangd'of 
families,  genera,  and  species,  and  the  manner  in  which  contiguous 
regions  or  sub-regions  shade  into  one  another,  applies  with  equal  force 
to  animals.  The  apparent  jlxiiy  of  animal  species  within  certain  nar- 
row limits  of  variation  is  even  more  striking  than  in  the  case  of  plants. 
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What  we  Bhall  f  urtlier  say  will  apply  to  animala  and  plaDta  without 
distiDction. 

GODtilie&tal  Fauna  and  Flora. — If  no  physical  barriers  intervened, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  wby  the  fauna  and  flora  of  each  zone  of 
temperature  should  not  be  continuous  all  around  the  earth.  But  im- 
passable barriers  exist  in  the  form  of  oceans  separating  continents,  and 
on  the  continents  in  the  form  of  north-and- south  ranges  of  mountains. 
Consequently,  on  the  supposition  of  the  local  origin  of  species,  it  fol- 
lows that,  although  the  orders  and  sometimes  families  of  animals  and 
plants  are  similar  on  the  two  continents,  the  species  and  many  of  the 
genera  are  entirely  different.  That  this  diversity  is  the  result  of  impas- 
eable  barriers  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that  most  species  of 


Knimals  or  plants,  introduced  from  one  continent  to  the  correspond- 
■ng  zone  of  another,  flourish  well,  and  soon  become  permanent  i 
beta  of  the  fauna  or  flora  of  their  adopted  country.  We  will  now  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  more  detail. 

The  accompanying  figure  (Fig.  131)  is  a  view  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, the  circumference  being  the  equator  and  the  centre  the  north- 
pole,  and  the  circular  zones  being  the  same  as  already  described. 
These,  however,  will  not  be  regular  circles  as  represented  in  the  .figure, 
but  will  be  isothermal  zones.    They  really  run  farther  north  in  Europe, 
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and  farther  south  in  North  America,  than  represented  in  the  €gure. 
Now,  comparing  the  eastern  and  western  continents  with  one  an- 
other, commencing  with  the  arctic  zone  No.  4,  we  find  that  in  this 
zone  the  fauna  and  flora  are  nearly  identical  in  the  two  continents, 
the  reason  being,  apparently,  their  close  approximation  to  one  an- 
other in  this  zone,  and  their  connection  by  means  of  solid  ice.  In  the 
next  zone.  No.  3,  the  species  are  already  quite  different;  and  in  No. 
2,  to  which  the  United  States  and  Europe  mostly  belong,  nearly  all 
the  species,  and  many  of  the  genera,  and  even  some  families,  are  dif- 
ferent. The  few  exceptions  to  the  universal  diversity  of  the  fiaana 
and  flora  of  this  country,  as  compared  with  Europe  and  Asia,  are  prin- 
cipally :  1.  Introduced  species  ;  2.  Species  of  wide  range,  either  by 
reason  of  great  hardihood  or  by  extensive  migration,  and  which,  there- 
fore, belong  to  No.  4  as  well  as  Nos.  3  and  2;  and,  3.  Alpine  spe- 
cies, which  seem  to  have  extended,  during  a  former  cold  epoch  (Glacial 
epoch),  from  No,  4  to  No.  3  in  both  continents,  and  with  the  return  of 
milder  climate  have  retreated,  some  northward,  and  some  up  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  of  No.  3,  to  their  appropriate  zone  of  tempera- 
ture. In  No.  1  the  difference  between  the  two  continents  is  still 
greater,  and  continues  without  abatement  into  corresponding  zones  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  since  these  do  not  approach  each  other  tow- 
ard the  pole  as  they  do  at  the  north.  Thus,  we  find  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  South  America  and  Africa  as  different  as  possible.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  this,  we  will  only  mention  the  prehensile-tailed  monkeys, 
sloths  and  armadillos,  llamas  and  toucans,  humming-birds,  among  ani- 
mals, and  the  cacti  among  plants,  as  characteristic  of  South  America; 
and  the  lions,  tigers,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotamuses,  giraffes, 
and  the  tailless  monkeys,  of  Africa. 

Subdivisions. — The  continental  faunas  and  floras  are  again  subdi- 
vided in  longitude  by  north-and-south  mountain-chains.  Thus  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  United  States  are  divided  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Appalachian  chains  into  three  sub-faunas  and  sub-floras,  viz.,  an  At- 
lantic slope,  an  interior  continental,  and  a  Pacific  slope  fauna  and  flora. 
The  difference  between  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  interior  continental 
region  is  not  great,  because  the  mountain-barrier  is  not  so  high  but  it 
may  be  overpassed.  The  Rocky  Mountains  being  a  wider  and  higher 
and  therefore  the  more  impassable  barrier,  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Pacific  slope  are  very  distinct,  almost  all  its  species  being  peculiar  to 
that  region.  The  exceptions  are  mostly  strong- winged  birds.  In  a 
similar  manner  in  South  America  the  Andes  chain  separates  faunas  and 
floras  which  are  very  distinct,  and  in  the  eastern  continent  the  Ural 
Mountains  separate  a  European  from  an  Asiatic  fauna  and  flora.  Snb- 
divisiops  of  this  kind  are  more  marked  in  the  case  of  plants  and  of  those 
animals  which  are  closely  connected  with  plants,  such  as  insects,  than  in 
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the  case  of  higher  animals  which  have  a  greater  power  of  locomotion, 
and  therefore  of  overcoming  obstacles. 

Spocial  Gases. — We  might  mention  many  special  cases  of  remarkable 
groups  of  animals  and  plants,  especially  on  isolated  islands.  We  will 
only  mention  a  few  by  way  of  illustration :  1.  The  fauna  and  flora  of 
Australia  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  Not  only  are 
the  species  different,  but  the  genera,  families,  and  orders,  are  peculiar  to 
this  continent.  So  remarkably  and  conspicuously  is  this  the  fact,  that 
even  the  unscientific  traveler  is  at  once  struck  with  the  strange  ap- 
pearance of  the  vegetation  and  the  animals — trees  with  narrow,  rigid 
leaves  twisted  on  their  leaf-stalk  so  as  to  turn  their  edges  to  the  sky ; 
the  mammals,  about  200  species,  nearly  all  belonging  to  the  non- 
plaoentals,  including  marsupials  and  monotremes,  a  great  sub-class  of 
quadrupeds  to  which  the  kangaroos,  the  opossums,  and  the  ornitho- 
rhynchus  belong,  and  which  are  confined  to  Australia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  several  species  of  opossum  found  in  America.  The  island  of 
Jliddagaacar  is  another  remarkable  zoological  province.  All  the  ani- 
mals on  this  island,  with  one  single  exception,  are  peculiar,  being 
found  nowhere  else.  This  exception  is  that  of  a  small  quadruped  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced.  On  the  Galapagos^  a  small  group  of 
islands  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  west  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica and  from  all  other  islands,  all  the  animals  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Reptiles  of  peculiar  species 
abound,  but  no  mammal,  except  one  species  of  mouse,  has  yet  been 
found. 

Thus  we  see  that  species  are  limited  in  one  direction  by  tempera- 
ture, and  in  all  directions  by  physical  barriers.  If  we  now  add  to  these 
limitations  also  peculiar  climates  and  soils  (such,  for  example,  as  the 
dry  plains  of  Utah  and  Arizona),  which  limit  vegetation,  and  there- 
fore animals,  we  easily  perceive  that  all  these  limiting  causes  produce 
g^ups  of  species  confined  within  certain  areas  differing  from  other 
g^ups,  sometimes  overlapping  them,  sometimes  trenchantly  separated. 

We  have  said  that  the  differences  between  faunas  or  floras  are  in 
proportion  to  the  impassableness  of  the  barriers  ;  but  there  is  another 
important  element — viz»,  the  time  during  which  the  barrier  has  existed. 
This  element  of  time  connects  geographical  faunas  with  geological 
changes,  and  thus  geographical  distribution  of  species  becomes  the  key 
to  the  most  recent  of  these  changes.  This  important  subject  will  be 
again  touched  in  our  discussion  of  the  Glacial  epoch. 

Taking  all  causes  into  consideration,  the  whole  earth  has  been 
divided  into  six  principal  faunal  regions,  viz. :  1.  NearctiCy  including 
North  America,  exclusive  of  Central  America  ;  2.  KeotropiCy  including 
Central  and  South  America  ;  3.  Palmarctic^  including  Europe,  North 
Africa,  and  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas ;  4.  African^  including  Africa 
11 
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south  of  the  Sahara  ;  5.  Indian  or  Oriental,  including  Asia  south  of 
the  Himalayas,  and  the  adjacent  islands  ;  6.  Australian^  including  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  New  Guinea,  and  South-Sea  Islands,  etc.  These 
primary  regions  are  subdivided  into  provinces  and  sub-provinces  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  already  explained.  For  example,  the  nearctic  has 
been  subdivided  into  four  provinces,  viz.,  (a)  the  Alleghanian,  {b)  the 
Rocky  Mountain,  (c)  the  Calif omian,  and  {d)  the  Canadian. 

Marine  Fauna.— Distribution  in  Latitude.— In  passing  along  the 

shores  of  Europe  or  of  America,  from  south  to  north,  we  find  that  the 
species  of  marine  animals,  such  as  molluscous  shells  and  fishes,  gradu- 
ally change,  one  species  being  replaced  by  another  in  the  manner  al- 
ready explained.  If  the  change  of  temperature  be  gradual,  the  change 
of  fauna  will  also  be  gradual ;  but  if  the  change,  from  any  cause,  be 
sudden,  the  change  of  species  will  be  correspondingly  sudden.  Thus, 
for  example,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape 
Cod  divide  the  littoral  fauna  into  three  quite  distinct  subdivisions, 
changing  somewhat  suddenly  at  these  points,  viz.,  a  Southern,  a  Middle 
States,  and  a  New  England,  fauna.  The  reason  is  that  the  Gulf  Stream 
hugs  the  shore  as  far  as  Hatteras,  thus  carrying  the  southern  fauna 
northward  beyond  its  natural  limit,  and  then  turns  away  from  the 
coast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  arctic  current  hugs  the  New  England 
coast  as  far  as  Cape  Cod,  bringing  with  it  an  arctic  fauna,  and  then 
leaves  the  surface  and  goes  downward. 

Distribution  in  Longitude. — Both  land  and  deep  sea  are  impassable 
barriers  to  marine  species.  Hence  we  find  that  the  marine  species 
on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  each  continent,  as  well  as  those  inhabit- 
ing the  east  and  west  shores  of  the  same  ocean,  are  almost  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Thus  the  marine  species  on  our  Atlantic  shores  are  not  only 
different  from  those  of  our  Pacific  shores,  but  also  from  those  on  the 
Atlantic  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa.  The  same  is  true  of  the  species 
on  the  two  shores  of  the  Pacific,  as  compared  with  one  another,  or  with 
those  of  Europe.  The  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  the  marine 
species  of  different  shores  are  different,  are  principally  arctic  species  of 
wide  range,  such  as  whales,  etc. 

Depth  and  Bottom. — Tt  is  found  that  marine  species  vary  with  the 
depth,  so  that  there  are  littoral  species,  and  deejvwater  species,  and  pro- 
found sea-bottom  species.  Also  the  species  on  sand-bottoms  are  differ- 
ent from  those  on  mud-bottoms. 

Special  Gases. — The  marine  fauna  of  Australia,  like  its  land  fauna, 
is  very  peculiar,  differing  from  all  others,  not  only  in  species,  but  in 
genera  and  families.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  some  of  its  fishes 
belong  to  families  once  abundant  in  the  seas  everywhere,  but  now  ex- 
tinct except  in  these  waters.  The  marine  shells  of  almost  every  isolated 
island  in  the  ocean  are  peculiar.     This  is  still  more  true  of  land  and 
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fresh-water  shells  of  islands  and  even  of  different  rivers  of  the  same 
continent.  A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  is  found  in  the  species  of 
the  common  river-mussels.  Almost  every  large  river  in  the  United 
States  has  some  species  of  shell  peculiar  to  it.  Nearly  all  the  shells  of 
the  Altamaha  River  are  peculiar,  being  found  nowhere  else  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Thus  in  all  cases  species  in  different  localities  are  different  in  pro- 
portion to  the  height  or  depth  and  the  width  of  the  intervening  barriers, 
and  (most  important  of  all)  also  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
since  these  barriers  were  established.  These  facts  are  now  so  well  at- 
tested that  they  are  used  as  a  basis  of  reasoning.  If  two  countries  now 
separated  have  species  identical,  we  are  sure  that  they  have  been  only 
very  recently  separated.  The  substantial  identity  of  the  species  of  Eng- 
land and  those  of  contiguous  Europe  shows  that  the  British  Isles  have 
been  connected  with  the  Continent  at  a  period  geologically  very  recent. 
The  general  resemblance,  though  not  identity,  of  some  plants  on  the 
Pacific  coast  and  in  Japan,  produces  a  strong  conviction  that  the  two 
continents  have  been  formerly  connected  in  the  region  of  the  Aleutian 
Isles.  The  great  distinctness  of  the  fauna  of  Australia  indicates  a 
long  period  of  isolation  from  all  other  continents.  It  is  as  if  there 
had  been  a  slow  change  of  species  in  time^  and  after  separation  each 
group  bad  taken  its  own  way,  and  thus  become  more  and  more  different. 
This  subject,  however,  cannot  be  further  discussed  at  present. 


PAET  II. 
STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  FORM  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  EARTH, 

1. — Form  of  the  JEarth, 

The  form  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid  flattened  at  the 
poles.  The  polar  diameter  is  less  than  the  equatorial  diameter  by 
about  twenty -six  miles,  or  about  -yJir  ^^  *^®  mean  diameter.^  The 
highest  mountains,  being  only  five  miles  high,  do  not  interfere  greatly 
with  the  general  form. 

This  form,  being  precisely  that  which  a  fluid  body  revolving  freely 
would  assume,  has  been  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicists  as  conclusive  evidence  of  the  former  fluid  condition  of  the 
earth.  The  argument  may  be  stated  as  follows :  1.  A  fluid  body 
standing  still,  under  the  influence  only  of  its  own  molecular  or  gravi- 
tating forces,  would  assume  a  perfectly  spherical  form ;  but,  if  rotat- 
ing, the  form  which  it  would  assume,  as  the  only  form  of  equilibrium, 
is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  with  its  shortest  diameter  coincident  with 
the  axis  of  rotation.  Now,  this  is  precisely  the  form  not  only  of  the 
earth,  but,  as  far  as  known,  of  all  the  planetary  bodies.  2.  In  an 
oblate  spheroid  of  rotation  the  oblateness  increases  with  the  rapidity 
of  rotation.  Now,  Jupiter,  which  turns  on  its  axis  in  ten  hours,  is 
much  more  oblate  than  the  earth.  The  flattening  of  the  earth  is  only 
about  -yfj-  of  its  diameter,  while  that  of  Jupiter  is  about  ^,  3.  The 
forms  of  the  earth  and  of  Jupiter  have  been  calculated  ;  the  data  of 
calculation  being  the  former  fluidity,  the  time  of  rotation,  and  an  as- 
sumed rate  of  increasing  density  from  surface  to  centre  ;  and  the  cal- 
culated form  comes  out  nearly  the  same  as  the  measured  form. 

The  force  of  this  argument,  however,  has  been,  to  say  the  least, 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  oblateness  of  the  earth  and  planets,  as  has 
been  shown  by  Playfair  and  Herschel,'  only  proves  that  they  have 
assumed  their  form  under  the  influence  of  rotation — that  they  are 
spheroids  of  rotation — but  not  that  they  have  ever  been  in  a  fluid  con- 
dition. For  since  a  rotating  body,  whatever  be  its  form,  always  t&id$ 
to  assume  an  oblate  spheroid  form,  and  since  the  materials  on  the  sor- 

'  More  exactly  j^.-g,  Phihaophical  Magazine,  toI.  x.,  p.  121,  1880. 
•  Lyell,  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  vol  ii.,  p.  199. 
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face  of  the  earth  are  in  continnal  motioD,  being  shifted  hither  and  thither 
under  the  influence  of  atmospheric  and  aqueous  agencies,  it  is  evident 
that  the  final  and  total  result  of  such  motions  must  be  in  the  course  of 
infinite  ages  to  bring  the  earth  to  the  only  form  of  equilibrium  of  a  ro- 
tating body,  viz.,  an  oblate  spheroid.  If,  for  example,  the  earth  were 
spherical,  standing  still  and  covered  with  water,  and  then  set  rotating, 
the  waters  would  gather  into  an  equatorial  ocean,  and  the  land  be  left 
as  polar  continents.  But  this  condition  would  not  remain  ;  for  atmos- 
pheric and  aqueous  agencies,  if  unopposed,  would  eventually  cut  down 
the  polar  continents  and  deposit  them  as  sediments  in  the  equatorial  seas, 
and  the  solid  earth  would  thus  become  an  oblate  spheroid.  This  final 
effect  of  degrading  agencies  would  not  be  opposed  by  igneous  agen- 
cies, as  the  action  of  these  is  irregular,  and  does  not  tend  to  any  par- 
ticular form  of  the  earth.  Yet  this  applies  only  to  the  general  sphe- 
roidal form  ;  for  Hennessey  has  shown '  that,  although  the  spheroidal 
form  would  be  assumed  either  by  fluidity  or  by  abrasion,  yet  the  degree 
of  ellipticity  of  the  spheroid  would  be  different,  and  probably  sensibly 
different,  in  two  cases,  being  greater  in  the  former ;  and  that  the  actual 
form  of  the  earth  more  nearly  approaches  this  greater  degree. 

Therefore,  although  there  are  many  reasons,  drawn  both  from  geol- 
ogy and  from  the  nebular  hypothesis,  for  believing  that  the  earth  was 
once  in  an  incandescent  fluid  condition,  and  that  it  then  assumed  an 
oblate  spheroid  form  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  equilibrium  of  fluids  ; 
yet  this  form  alone  must  not  be  assumed  as  demonstrative  proof  of 
such  original  condition,  since  a  similar  form  would  be  produced  by 
causes  now  in  operation  on  the  earth-surface,  whatever  may  have  been 
its  original  form  and  condition.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  exact 
original  form,  however  determined,  cannot  have  been  retained,  for 
there  are  causes  in  operation  which  have  tended  constantly  to  modify 
it.  If  abrasion  can  produce,  it  can  also  modify  the  form  of  the  earth. 
If  the  form  of  the  earth  is  a  form  of  equilibrium,  then  a  change  in  the 
rate  of  rotation  will  produce  a  change  in  the  degree  of  oblateness  or 
ellipticity.  Now,  when  the  earth  first  solidified  from  an  incandescent 
liquid  condition,  it  had  a  certain  degree  of  ellipticity  determined  by 
its  rate  of  rotation  ;  but  this  rate  of  rotation  has  not  been  constant. 
The  earth,  from  that  time  until  now,  has  been  cooling  and  contracting; 
and  contraction  would  tend  to  accelerate  rotation  and  increase  ellip- 
ticity. But,  also,  ever  since  an  ocean  was  first  formed  by  precipita- 
tion on  the  cooling  earth,  tides  have  been  formed  by  the  moon  and 
Bun,  and  the  friction  of  the  dragging  tides  would  tend  to  retard  rota- 
tion and  decrease  ellipticity.  At  first,  doubtless,  the  contractional 
acceleration  prevailed  and  ellipticity  increased  ;  but  now  tidal  retarda- 
tion prevails,  and  ellipticity  is  probably  decreasing. 

*  PhUotcphieai  MagoMine^  toL  tH,  p.  67,  1879,  toI.  x.,  p.  119, 1880,  and  toI.  xi.,  p. 
S88, 18S1. 
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2.^Density  of  the  JEarth, 

The  mean  density  of  the  earth,  as  determined  by  several  independent 
methods,  is  about  5.6.  The  density  of  the  materials  of  the  earth-siir- 
face,  leaving  out  water,  is  only  about  2  to  2.5.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  density  of  the  central  portions  must  be  much  more  than  5.6. 
This  great  interior  density  may  be  the  result — 1.  Of  a  difference  of 
material.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  become 
oxidized  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  that  at  great  depths 
the  earth  may  consist  largely  of  metallic  masses.  Or  the  great  in- 
terior density  may  be  the  result — 2.  Of  condensation  by  the  immense 

pressure  of  the  superincumbent  mass.  In  either 
case  the  tendency  of  increasing  heat  would  be 
to  diminish  the  increasing  density.  But  how 
much  of  the  greater  density  is  due  to  difference 
of  material  and  how  much  to  increasing  pres- 
sure, and  how  much  these  are  counterbalanced 
by  expansion  due  to  increasing  heat,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine. 

The  increase  of  density  has  been  somewhat 

^a-m-Du^m  illustrating   arbitrarily  assumed   to  follow  an  arithmetical 
geijcreaBing  Density  of  the   law.     Under  this  Condition  a  density  equal  to 

the  mean  density  would  be  found  at  \  radius 
from  the  surface,  and  taking  the  surface  density  at  2,  and  the  mean 
density  at  5.5,  the  central  density  would  be  16.  In  the  diagram  (Fig. 
132),  if  a  c  =  radius,  the  ordinate  a  x=-  surface  density  =  2,  and  b  y 
=  mean  density  =  5.5,  then  c  z,  the  central  density,  will  be  =  16. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  result  (Plana's)  is  unreliable. 

X—The  Cnist  of  the  Earth, 

The  surface  of  the  earth  undoubtedly  differs  greatly  in  many  re- 
spects from  its  interior,  and  therefore  the  exterior  portion  may  very 
properly  be  termed  a  crust.  It  is  a  cool  crust,  covering  an  incandescent 
interior  ;  a  stratified  crust,  covering  an  ufistratified  interior  ;  probably 
an  oxidized  crust,  covering  an  unoxidized  interior  ;  and  many  suppose 
a  solid  crust,  covering  a  liquid  interior.  This  last  idea,  which,  how- 
ever, we  have  shown  (p.  79)  to  be  very  doubtful,  has  probably  given 
rise  to  the  term  crust.  The  term,  however,  is  used  by  all  geologists, 
without  reference  to  any  theory  of  interior  condition,  and  only  to  ex- 
press that  portion  of  the  exterior  which  is  subject  to  human  observa- 
tion. The  thickness  which  is  exposed  to  inspection  is  about  ten  to 
twenty  miles. 

Means  of  Geological  Observation. — The  means  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  inspect  the  earth  below  its  immediate  surface  are  :  1.  Arti- 
ficial sections^  such  as  mines,  artesian  wells,  etc.     These,  however,  do 
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not  penetrate  below  the  insignificant  depth  of  half  a  mile.  2.  Natural 
gectianSy  such  as  cliffs,  ravines,  canons,  etc.  These,  as  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  17),  sometimes  penetrate  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  3.  Tilting,  and 
subsequent  erosion,  of  the  rocks,  by  which  strata  from  great  depths 
have  their  edges  exposed.  Thus,  in  passing  along  the  surface  from  a 
to  b  (Fig.  133),  lower  and  lower  rocks  are  successively  brought  under 
inspection.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  means  of  observation  ; 
without  it  the  study  of  geology  would  be  almost  impossible.  4.  Vol- 
canoes bring  up  to  the  surface  materials  from  unknown  but  probably 
very  great  depths. 

Ten  miles  seem  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  earth's  radius,  being, 
in  facty  equivalent  to  less  than  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  a  globe  two 


Fio.  188. 

feet  in  diameter.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  insufficient  basis  for  a 
science  of  the  earth.  We  must  recollect,  however,  that  only  this  crust 
has  been  inhabited  by  animals  and  plants— on  this  crust  only  have 
operated  atmospheric,  aqueous,  and  organic  agencies — and  therefore 
on  this  insignificant  crust  have  been  recorded  all  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 

4. —  General  Surface  Configuration  of  the  Earth. 

The  earth -surface  is  very  irregular.  The  hollows  are  occupied  by 
the  ocean,  and  the  protuberances  constitute  the  continents  and  islands. 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  whole  surface  is  covered  by  the  ocean. 
The  mean  height  of  the  continents,  according  to  the  most  recent  results, 
is  as  follows  :  Europe,  984  feet ;  Asia  and  Africa,  1,640  feet ;  America, 
North  and  South,  1,083  feet ;  Australia,  820  feet.  The  mean  height  of 
all  land  is  given  as  about  1,378  feet.*  These  figures  are  considerably 
greater  than  those  given  by  Humboldt  and  heretofore  adopted. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  is  probably  12,000  to  15,000  feet 
(Thompson).  There  is  probably  water  enough  in  the  ocean,  if  the  ine- 
qualities of  the  earth-surface  were  removed,  to  cover  the  earth  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  8,000  to  9,000  feet. 

The  extreme  height  of  the  land  above  the  sea-level  is  five  miles, 
and  the  extreme  depth  of  the  ocean  is  at  least  as  much.  The  extreme 
relief  of  the  solid  earth  is  therefore  not  less  than  ten  miles. 

Cause  of  Land-Surfaces  and  Sea-Bottoms.— The  most  usual  idea 

among  geologists  as  to  the  general  constitution  of  the  earth  is  that  the 
earth  is  still  essentially  a  liquid  mass,  covered  by  a  solid  shell  of  twen- 

*  Knimmel,  American  NcUuralitt^  toI.  xiii.,  p.  464,  1879. 
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ty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  thickness ;  and  that  the  great  inequalitieSy 
constituting  land-surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms,  are  produced  by  the 
up-bending  and  down-bending  of  this  crust  into  convex  and  concave 


Fio.  184. 

arches,  as  shown  in  Fig.  134.  The  clear  statement  of  this  view  is  suf- 
ficient to  refute  it ;  for,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  arches  with 
which  we  are  here  dealing  have  a  span  of  nearly  a  semi-circumference 
of  the  earth,  it  becomes  evident  that  no  such  arch,  either  above  or 
below  the  mean  level,  could  sustain  itself  for  a  moment.  The  only 
condition  under  which  such  inequalities  could  sustain  themselves  on  a 
supporting  liquid  is  the  existence  of  inequalities  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  crust  next  the  liquid,  similar  to  those  on  the  upper  surface,  but 
in  reverse,  as  shown  in  Fig.  135.     And  these  lower  or  under- surface 


FiQ.  185.— Diagram  UloBtiatlDg  the  Gonditioiu  of  EqaiUbriom  of  a  Solid  Craat  on  a  Liquid  Interior. 

inequalities  would  have  to  be  repeated  not  only  for  the  largest  inequal- 
ities, viz.,  continental  surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms,  but  also  for  great 
mountain  plateaus.  And  thus  the  hypothesis  breaks  down  with  its 
own  weight.* 

Besides,  we  have  already  given  good  reasons  (pages  79  and  80)  for 
believing  that  the  earth  is  substantially  solid.  Upon  the  hypothesb 
of  a  substantially  solid  earth,  we  explain  the  great  inequalities  consti- 
tuting continental  surfaces  and  ocean-bottoms  by  uneqiuxl  radial  con- 
traction of  the  earth  in  its  secular  cooling. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  such  secular  cooling  and  contraction,  unless 
the  earth  were  perfectly  homogeneous,  some  parts,  being  more  con- 
ductive, would  cool  and  contract  more  rapidly  in  a  radial  direction 
than  others.  Thus  some  radif  would  become  shorter  than  others.  The 
more  conductive,  rapidly-contracting  portions,  with  the  shorter  radii, 
would  become  sea-bottoms  ;  and  the  less  conductive,  less  rapidly-con- 
tracting portions,  with  the  longer  radii,  land-surfaces.  In  other  words, 
the  solid  earth  in  contracting  becomes  slightly  deformed,  and  the 
water  collects  in  the  depressions.' 

It  is  only  the  greatest  inequalities,  viz.,  land-surfaces  and  sea-bot- 
toms, which  we  account  for  in  this  way.    Mountain-chains  are  certainly 

'  It  has  been  shown  by  6.  H.  Darwin  that  the  great  inequalities  of  the  earth's  sur&oe 
could  not  be  sustained  unless  the  earth  be  as  rigid  as  granite  for  a  depth  of  1,000  milcB. — 
"  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,"  June,  1881. 

'  See  Affkkdiz. 
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formed  by  a  different  process,  which  we  will  discass  under  that  head 
(p.  250)  ;  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  causes  which  operate  to  pro- 
duce mountain-chains  may  also  produce  these  greater  inequalities. 

The  continuance  of  these  causes  would  tend  constantly  to  increase 
the  extent  and  height  of  the  land,  and  to  increase  the  depth,  but  dimin- 
ish the  extent  of  the  sea.  This,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  the 
fact  during  the  history  of  the  earth,  as  will  be  shown  in  Part  HI. 
Nevertheless,  local  causes,  both  aqueous  and  igneous,  as  already  shown 
in  Part  I.,  have  greatly  modified  the  general  contour,  both  map  and 
profile,  given  by  secular  contraction. 

Laws  of  Continental  Form. — That  the  general  contour  of  continents 
and  sea-bottoms  has  been  determined  by  some  general  cause,  such  as 
secular  contraction,  affecting  the  whole  earth,  is  further  shown  by  the 
laws  of  continental  form.    The  most  important  of  these  are  as  follows : 

1.  Continents  consist  of  a  great  interior  basin,  bordered  by  elevated 
coast-chain  rims.  This  typical  form  is  most  conspicuously  seen  in 
North  and  South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia.  Europe-Asia  is 
more  irregular,  and  therefore  the  typical  form  is  less  distinct.     We 


Fw.  186.—^  Section  acroM  North  America  (after  Gnyot) ;  B,  Section  acroea  Aoatralia  (after  Onyot). 

give  in  Fig.  136,  A  and  B,  an  east-and-west  section  of  North  America 
and  of  Australia,  as  typical  examples  of  continental  structure. 

The  great  rivers  of  the  world,  e.  g.,  the  Nile,  Mississippi,  Amazon, 
La  Plata,  etc.,  drain  these  interior  continental  basins. 

2.  In  each  continent  the  greatest  range  of  mountains  faces  the 
greatest  ocean.  Thus  in  America  the  greatest  range  is  on  the  west, 
facing  the  Pacific  ;  while  in  Africa  the  greatest  range  is  on  the  east, 
facing  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  Asia  the  Himalayas  face  the  Indian 
Ocean,  while  the  Altai  face  the  Polar  Sea.  In  Australia  the  greatest 
range  is  to  the  east,  facing  the  Pacific. 

3.  The  greatest  ranges  have  been  subjected  to  the  greatest  and 
most  complex  foldings  of  the  strata,  and  are  the  seats  of  the  greatest 
metamorphism  (p.  221)  and  the  greatest  volcanic  activity. 

4.  The  outlines  of  the  present  continents  have  been  sketched  in  the 
earliest  geological  times,  and  have  been  gradually  developed  and  per- 
fected in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  earth.  In  the  case  of  the 
North  American  Continent  this  will  be  shown  in  Part  III. 

The  cause  of  some  of  these  laws  will  be  discussed  under  the  head 
of  MountaiD-Chains. 
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Hocks. 

In  geology  the  term  rock  is  used  to  signify  any  material  consti- 
tuting a  portion  of  the  earth,  whether  hard  or  soft.  Thus,  a  bed  of 
sand  or  clay  is  no  less  a  rock  than  the  hardest  granite.  In  fact,  it  is 
impossible  to  draw  any  scien title  distinction  between  materials  founded 
upon  hardness  alone.  The  same  mass  of  limestone  may  be  soft  chalk 
in  one  part  and  hard  marble  in  another  ;  the  same  bed  of  clay  may  be 
hard  slate  in  one  part  and  good  brick-earth  in  another  ;  the  same  bed 
of  sandstone  may  be  hard  gritstone  in  one  part  and  soft  enough  to  be 
spaded  in  another.  The  same  volcanic  material  may  be  stony,  glassy, 
scoriaceous,  or  loose  sand  or  ashes. 

Classes  of  Rocks. — All  rocks  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  viz., 
strcUified  rocks  and  unstratified  rocks.  Stratified  rocks  are  more  or 
less  consolidated  sediments,  and  are  usually,  therefore,  more  or  less 
earthy  in  structure  and  of  aqueous  origin,  Unstratified  rocks  have 
been  more  or  less  completely  fused,  and  therefore  are  crystalline  in 
structure  and  of  igneous  origin. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

STRATIFIED    OR    8EDIMENTARYR0CK8. 

Section  1. — Structure  and  Position. 

Stratification. — Stratified  rocks  are  characterized  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  separated  by  parallel  division-planes  into  larger  sheet-like 
masses  called  strata^  and  these  into  smaller  layers  or  bedSy  and  these 
again  into  still  smaller  laminoe.  These  terms  are  purelj'  relative,  and 
are  therefore  somewhat  loosely  used.  Usually,  however,  the  term 
stratum  refers  to  the  mineralogical  character ;  the  term  layer  to  sub- 
divisions of  a  stratum  distinguish- 
able by  difference  of  color  or  fine- 
ness ;  and  the  term  lamina  to  those 
smallest  subdivisions,  evidently  pro- 
duced by  the  sorting  power  of  water. 
For  instance,  in  the  annexed  figure, 
a,  6,  and  c,  are  three  strata  of  sand- 
stone, clay,  and  limestone,  each  di- 
visible into  two  layers  differing  in 
fineness  or  compactness  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  all  finely  laminated  by  the  sorting  power  of  water.  The 
lamination,  however,  is  not  represented,  except  in  the  clay  stratum,  b. 

Extent  and  Thickness. — Probably  nine-tenths  of  the  surface  of  the 
land,  and,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the  sea-bottom,  are  covered  with  strati- 
fied rocks.  This  proves  that  every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
has  been  at  some  time  covered  with  water.     The  extreme  thickness  of 
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stratified  rocks  is  certainly  not  less  than  twenty  miles ;  the  average 
thickness  is  probably  several  miles. 

Kinds  of  Stratified  Rocks. — Stratified  rocks  are  of  three  kinds,  and 
their  mixtures,  viz.,  arenaceous  or  sand  rocks,  argillaceous  or  clay 
rocks,  and  calcareous  or  lime  rocks.  Arenaceous  rocks,  in  their  inco- 
herent state,  are  sandy  gravely  shingle^  rubbhy  etc.,  and  in  their  com- 
pacted state  are  sandstones^  gritstoneSy  conglomerateSy  and  breccias. 
Conglomerates  are  composed  of  rounded  pebbles,  and  breccia^  of  angu- 
lar fragments  cemented  together.  Argillaceous  rocks,  in  their  inco- 
herent state,  are  muds  and  clays;  partially  consolidated  and  finely 
laminated  they  form  shaleSy  and  thoroughly  consolidated  they  form 
slates.  Calcareous  rocks  are  chalky  limestonCy  and  marble.  They  are 
seldom  in  an  incoherent  state,  except  as  chalk. 

These  different  kinds  of  rocks  graduate  into  each  other  through 
intermediate  shades.  Thus  we  may  have  argillaceous  sandstoneSy  cal- 
careous sandstoneSy  and  calcareous  shales  or  marls. 

The  most  important  points  connected  with  stratified  rocks  we  will 
now,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  bring  out  in  the  form  of  distinct 
propositions.  On  these  propositions  is  based  nearly  the  whole  of 
geological  reasoning. 

I.  Stratified  Rocks  are  more  or  less  Consolidated  Sediments.— The 

evidence  of  this  fundamental  proposition  is  abundant  and  conclusive. 
1.  Beds  of  mud,  clay,  or  sand,  as  already  stated,  may  often  be  traced 
by  insensible  gradations  into  shales  and  sandstones.  2.  In  many  places 
the  process  of  consolidation  is  now  going  on  before  our  eyes.  This  is 
most  conspicuous  in  sediments  deposited  at  the  mouths  of  large  rivers 
whose  waters  contain  abundance  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  or  on 
the  coasts  of  seas  containing  much  carbonate  of  lime.  Thus  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  Rhine  are  now  consolidating  into  hard  stone  (p.  76),  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Florida,  Cuba,  and  on  coral  coasts  generally,  com- 
minuted shells  and  corals  are  quickly  cemented  into  solid  rock  (p.  148). 
3.  All  kinds  of  lamination  produced  by  the  sorting  power  of  water 
which  have  been  observed  in  sediments,  have  also  been  observed  in 
stratified  rocks.  4.  Stratified  rocks  contain  the  remains  of  animals  and 
plants,  precisely  as  the  stratified  mud  of  our  present  rivers  contains 
river-shells,  our  present  beaches  sea-shells,  or  the  mud  of  our  swamps 
the  bones  of  our  higher  animals  drifted  from  the  high  lands.  6.  Im- 
pressions of  various  kinds,  such  as  ripple-marks,  rain-prints,  footprints, 
etc.,  evidently  formed  when  the  rock  was  in  the  condition  of  soft  mud, 
complete  the  proof.  It  may  be  considered  as  absolutely  certain  that 
stratified  rocks  are  sediments.  Arenaceous  and  argillaceous  rocks  are 
the  debris  of  eroded  land,  and  are  therefore  called  mechanical  sedi- 
ments or  fragmental  rocks.  Limestones  are  either  chemical  deposits 
in  lakes  and  seas,  or  are  the  comminuted  remains  of  organisms.     They 
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are  therefore  either  ohemical  or  organic  sedimente.  Conglomerates, 
grits,  and  eandstonea,  indicate  violent  action ;  shales  and  clays  quiet 
aotioa  in  sheltered  spots.  Limestones  are  sometimes  produced  by  vio- 
lent action — e.  g.,  coral  breccia — sometimeB  very  quiet  action,  as  in 
deep-sea  deposits. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  i)  that  rocks  under  atmospheric  agen- 
cies are  disintegrated  into  soils,  and  these  soils  are  carried  by  rivers 
and  deposited  as  sediments  in  lakes  and  seas.  Now  we  see  that  these 
sediments  are  again  in  the  course  of  time  consolidated  into  rocks,  to  be 
again  raised  by  igneous  agencies  into  land,  and  again  disintegrated  into 
soils,  and  redepoaited  as  sediments.  Thus  the  same  material  hns  been 
in  some  cases  worked  over  many  times  in  an  ever-recurring  cycle, 
lliis  is  another  illustration  of  the  great  law  of  drculation,  so  universal 
in  Nature. 

Cause  of  ConsoUdatioil. — The  consolidation  of  sediments  into  rocks 
in  many  cases  is  due  to  some  cementing  principle,  such  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  silica,  or  oiide  of  iron,  present  in  percolating  waters.  In  such 
cases  the  consolidation  often  takes  place  rapidly.  In  other  cases  it  is 
due  to  long-continued  heavy  pressure,  and  in  still  others  to  long-con- 
tinued, though  not  necessarily  very  great,  elevation  of  temperature  in 
presence  of  water.  In  these  cases  the  process  is  very  slow,  and  there- 
fore it  has  not  progressed  greatly  in  the  more  recent  rocks. 

n.  Stratified  Rocks  have  been  gradually  deposited.— The  following 
facts  show  that  in  many  cnses  rocks  have  bfen  deposited  with  extreme 
slowness  :  1.  Shales  are  often  found  the  lamination  of  which  is  beau- 
tifully distinct,  and  yet  each  lamina  no  thicker  than  cardboard.  Now, 
each  lamina  was  separately  formed  by  alternating  conditions,  such  as 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  or  the  flood  and  fall  of  river.  2.  Again,  on  the 
interior  of  imbedded  shells  of  molluscs,  or  on  the  outer  surface  of  the 
shells  of  sea-urchins  deprived  of  their  spines, 
are  often  found  attuched  other  shells,  aa 
shown  in  the  following  figures.  Now,  these 
shells  must  have  been  dead,  but  not  yet 
covered  with  deposit  during  the  whole  time 
the  attached  shell  was  growing.  As  a 
general  rule,  in  fragtnental  rocks  the  finest    , 
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materuls,  such  as  0U7  and  mud,  hare  been  deposited  very  slowly,  while 
ooane  materials,  such  as  sand,  gravel,  and  pebbles,  have  been  de- 
posited rapidly.  Limestones,  being  generally  formed  by  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  calcareous  remains  of  successive  generations  of  organisms, 
living  and  dying  on  the  same  spot,  raust  have  accumulated  with  extreme 
slowness.    The  same  is  true  of  infusorial  earths. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  stratified  rocks 
were  formed  in  previous  epochs  by  the  regular  operation  of  agents 
similar  to  those  in  operation  at  present,  and  not  by  irregular  or  cataclya- 
mio  action,  as  supposed  by  the  older  geologists.  Thus,  ccBteris  paribus, 
the  thickness  of  a  rock  may  be  taken  as  a  rude  measure  of  the  time 
consumed  in  its  fonnation. 

m.  Stratifiwi  Rooks  were  originally  nearly  horizontaL— The  hori- 
zontal position  is  naturally  assumed  by  aU'sediments,  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  gravity.  When,  therefore,  we  find  strata  highly  inclined  or 
folded,  we  conclude  that  their  position  has  been  subsequently  changed. 
It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  planes  which  separate  strata 
were  originally  perfectly  horizontal,  or  that  the  strata  themselves  were 
of  unvarying  thickness,  and  laid  atop  of  each  other  like  the  sheets  of  a 
ream  of  paper.  On  the  contrary,  each  stratum,  when  first  deposited, 
most  be  regarded  as  a  widely  expanded  cake,  thickest  in  the  middle  and 
tbiDDing  out  at  the  edges,  and  interlapping  there  with  other  similar 
cakes.     Fig.  140  is  a  diagram  showiog  the  mode  of   interlapping. 


Ro.  UOl— Diicnm  ihowtns  Tlitauiliig 

The  extent  of  these  cakes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  material.  In 
fine  materials  strata  assume  the  form  of  extensive  thin  sheets,  while 
coarse  materials  thin  out  more  rapidly,  and  are  therefore  more  local. 

The  most  important  apparent  exception  to  the  law  of  original  hori- 
xontslity  is  the  phenomenon  of  oblique  or  cross  lamination.  This  kind 
of  lamination  is  formed  by  rapid,  shift- 
ing currents,  hearing  abundance  of 
ooarse  materials,  or  by  chafing  of 
waves  on  an  exposed  beach.  Many 
examples  of  similar  lamination  are 
found  in  rocks  of   previous  epochs. 

Figs.  141  and  148  represent  such  ex-  ^.^  m.-obUque  Luaii»i»<>E. 

amplea.    In  some  cases  oblique  lami- 
oatioD  maj  be  mistaken  tor  highly-inclined  strata ;  careful  examination, 
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bowever,  nill  sbow  that  the  strata  are  not  parallel  with  the  lamiiu& 
The  strata  were  originally  (and  in  the  cases  represented  in  the  figures 
are  atill)  horizontal,  while  the  laminie  are  oblique. 


Fia    142  — Hctlon  OD  MlululftI  loalnlEailrouiliItOirard  (after  migvd)     Oblique  LunlllMioS. 

Elevated,  InolinBd,  and  Folded  Strata. — We  may  assume,  there- 
fore, that  strata  were  onginally  horizontal  at  the  bottom  of  seas  and 
takes ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  find  tliem  m  other  places  and  positions, 
they  have  been  subsequently  disturbed.  Now,  we  actually  do  find 
strata  in  etery  conceivable  position  and  place  ,  somcttmes  they  retain 
their  onginal  bonzontalitv,  but  are  raised  above  their  original  level, 
sometimes  they  have  been  squeezed  by  lateral  pressure,  and  thrown  mto 

the  most  intricate  contortions 

(Figs.  143,  144,  and  145); 
sometimes  whole  groups  of 
strata  many  thousand  feet 
thick  are  thrown  into  huge 
parallel  folds  or  wrinkles, 
forming  parallel  ranges  of 
mountains  (Figs.  146  and 
147)  ;  sometimes  by  these 
movements  the  strata  are 
broken,  and  one  side  of  the 
fissure  slips  up,  while  the  other 
side  drops  down,  thus  produ- 
cing what  is  called  a  fauU 
But  whether  simply  elevated,  or  also  contorted,  or 
nearly  all  cases  large  portions  of  the  original 
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(see  page 

broken  and  slipped. 
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strata  are  carried  away  by  erosion,  and  they  are  left  in  patches  and 
basins,  or  with  their  upturned  edges  exposed  on  the  surface,  as  shown 
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in  Figs.  148,  149,  and  150,  in  trhich  the  dotted  lines  show  t 

removed.      We   are    thus 

enabled  to  examine  strata  p:;--,.  , '"  M— V.""---., 

^hicb     would     otherwise  i"''  ''-''      """'-'•      - 

have    remained  forever  hid  I 

from    us.       The     exposure  | 

of  the   edges  oE  strata  < 

the    Burface    by   erosion    is  "" 

called  outcrop.     There  are  certain  terms  in  constant  use  by  geologists 

which  must  be  explained  in  this  connection. 

Dip  and  Strike. — ^The  inclination  of  strata  to  an  horizontal  plane  is 
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called  the  dip.    Thos,  in  Fig.  153,  the  strata  dip  35°  tomtrd  the  touth. 


Fm.  IBL— Uptnrnsd  md  Ended  atnU,  Elk  UoODUIni,  Oolendo  (iftor  Bijdtm). 

The  dip  may  vary  from  0°  to  90°,  from  horizontality  to  vertioality.    Fig. 
153  gives  an  example  of  vertical  strata.     When  in  strong  foldings  tlie 
strata  are  pushed  over  be- 
^     a  t.    S     yond  the  perpendicular,  as 

in  Fig.  150,  we  have  vhat 
IS  tailed  an  overturn  dip. 
W  hen  strata  dipping  regu- 
larly are  exposed  on  their 
edges,  as  in  Fig.  162,  their 
thickness  may  be  easily 
calculated.  If  we  measure 
the  distance  a  b  and  the  angle  of  dip  cab,  then  c  6,  the  thickness  of 
the  strata,  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  dip,  multiplied  by  the  dis- 
tance a  b  (R  =  1  :  o  b 
::  sine  cab  :  c  b  and  e  b 
=  ab  X  sine  c  a  b). 

The  angle  of  dip  is  ob- 
tained by  means  of  an  in- 
strument called  a  clinome- 
ter (Fig,  154).  The  most 
convenient  form  is  a  pock- 
et compass  containing  a 
pendulum  to  indicate  the 
angle  of  dip. 

It  is  rarely  the  case 
that  the  geologist  is  able  to  get  a  complete  no^ura/ section  of  an  exteo- 
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sive  series  of  Btr&ta.  He  is  usnally,  therefore,  compelled  to  construct  a 
more  or  lesa  ideal  section  from  tbe  examinatioD  of  outcrops  and  partial 
sections  wherever  he  can  find  them. 


Pis.  IH.— CUnooMtar. 

The  ttriie  is  the  line  of  intersection  of  strata  with  an  horizotital 
plane,  or  the  direction  of  the  outcrop  of  strata  on  a  level  surface.  It  is 
always  at  right  angles  to  the  dip.  If  the  dip  is  toward  tlie  north  or 
south,  the  strike  is  east  and  west.  If  the  strata  are  plane,  the  strike  is 
a  straight  line,  but  in  folded  strata  the  strike  may  become  very  sinu- 
ous. The  outcrop  of  strata  upon  the  actual  surface  is  often  extremely 
irregular,  since  this  is  affected  not  only  by  the  foldings  of  the  strata, 
but  by  the  inequalities  of  surface 
produced  by  erosion.  The  intricate 
outcrop  of  rocks,  under  these  circum- 
Btanoes,  can  only  be  understood  by 
actual  examination  in  the  field  or  by 
the  use  of  models.'  A  comparatively 
simple  case  of  such  outcrop  is  given 
in  Fi^.  155,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  rocks  are  folded  and  eroded  is 
shown  in  the  section  Fig.  156. 

Antlollnes  and  SynolineB.— Fold- 
ed strata,  of  course,  usually  dip  al- 
ternately in  opposite  directions,  forming  alternate  ridges  and  hollows, 
or  saddles  and  troughs  (Fig.  156),  A  Uncyrom  which  the  strata  dip  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  two 
sides  is  called  an  anticlinal 
I,  or  simply  an  anticline  / 
a  line  toward  which  the  strata 
dip  in  opposite  directions  on 
the  two  sides  is  called  a  syn- 
clinal axis,  or  a  sj/ncline.  The 
itraia,  in  the  case  of  an  anticline,  always  form  a  ridge,  and  in  the  case 
of  a  sjmcUne  a  trough ;  but,  in  tbe  actual  surface,  this  is  often  entirely 

'  Sopwitb'i  Geological  UodeU. 
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reversed  by  erosion,  bo  that  the  syuclinea  become  the  ridgea  and  the 
Anticlines  the  hollows  or  valleys.  Fig.  149  represents  a  section  in 
which  the  anticlines  or  original  ridges  have  become  valleys,  while  the 
syoclines  or  oiiginal  valleys  have  become  mountuin-ridgea.  Examples 
of  synclinal  mountains  and  anticlinal  valleys  arc  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. In  both  anticlines  and  synclines  the  strata  are  repeated  on  each 
side  of  the  axis. 

HonocUmi]  Axes. — Sometimes  strata  over  large  areas  are  lifted 
bodily  upward  with  little  change  of  inclination,  while  over  contiguous 
areas  they  are  dropped  down,  the  two  areas  being  connected  by  a  sharp 
bead  of  the  strata  instead  of  a  fault.  Such  a  bend  is  called  a  mono- 
clinal  fold  or  axis  (Fig.  157).     Monoclinal  folds  pass  by  insensible  gn- 


'MonDcUnil  Fold  (froiii  Powell). 


dations  into  faults,  and  are  evidently  produced  in  a  similar  manner — 
the  degree  of  flexibility  of  the  strata  dclermining  whether  (he  one  or 
the  other  is  formed.  In  the  plateau  of  Colorado,  where  monoclinal 
folds  are  common,  they  may  be  traced  into  faults.  Fig.  157  is  taken 
from  this  region, 

nnoonfonnity. — We  have  seen  (page  175)  tliat  land-surfaces  are 
always  composed  of  eroded,  and  usually  of  tilted,  strata.  We  have 
also  seen  {pages  127-130)  that  land-surfaces  are  now  in  some  places 
sinking  and  becoming  sea-bottoms,  while  in  others  sea-bottoms  are  ris- 
ing and  becoming  land-surfacea.  Tlie  same  thing  has  happened  in  every 
geological  epoch.  Now,  whenever  an  eroded  land-surface  sinks  below  the 
water  and  receives  sediments,  these  sediments  will  lie  in  horizontal  layers 
upon  the  upturned  edges,  and  filling  up  the  erosion  hollows  of  the  pre- 
vious strata.  If.  now,  the  two  series  of  strata  be  again  elevated  into 
land-surface,  and  exposed  to  the  inspection  of  the  geologist,  the  relation 
of  the  two  series  to  one  another  will  be  represented  by  the  following 
sections  (Figs.  15S  and  159),    When  one  series  of  strata  rests  thoB  oo 
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the  flioded  sorfaoe  or  edges  of  another  series,  the  two  series  are  said  to 
be  unconformable.  Of  course,  the  whole  series  may  be  s^tn  elevated, 
tilted,  and  eroded,  making  the  phenomena  far  more  complex  than  here 


represented.  By  far  the  most  common  case  is  that  of  Fig.  158,  in  which 
the  upper  series  rests  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  loner  series,  and 
there  is  therefore  a  want  of  parallelism  between  the  two  series ;  and 


the  term  unconformity  is  usually  defined  ae  a  want  of  parallelism  ;  but 
it  should  be  applied  also  to  cases  like  Fig.  159,  where  there  is  no  want 
of  parallelism. 

Conformable  strata  indicate  a  period  of  comparative  repose,  during 
which  sediments  were  quietly  deposited.  Unconformity  indicates  a  pe- 
riod of  disturbance,  during  which  the  strata  were  elevated  into  a  land- 
surface,  subjected  to  erosion,  and  again  subsided  to  receive  other  sedi' 
meats.  A  section  like  Fig,  158  or  159,  one  of  the  commonest  in  struct- 
ural geologv,  indicates  two  periods  of  repoae  and  one  of  disturbance. 
The  lapse  of  time  in  the  periods  of  repose  is  represented  by  Ihe  strata 
the  lapse  of  time  in  the  period  of  disturbance  is  represented  by  the  ero- 
sion. Every  case  of  unconformity,  therefore,  indicates  a  gap  in  the 
history  of  the  earth — a  period  unrecorded  by  strata  at  that  place. 

Formatloil. — A  group  of  conformable  strata  often  constitutes  what 
geologists  call  a  formation.  Unconformable  strata  usually  belong  to 
different  formations.  These  divisions,  however,  are  founded  also  upon 
the  character  of  the  contained  fossils.  This  subject  will  be  more  fully 
explained  hereafter. 

Cleavage  Structure.' 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  only  of  the  original  and  universal  structure 
of  stratified  rocks,  together  with  the  tiltings,  foldings,  and  erosion,  to 

'  TluB  Itmcture  U  nnullf  trekted  under  metamorphic  rocks,  as  a  kind  of  metamor- 
phlna ;  but  It  la  foniid  in  loclu  wbich  have  not  ondergone  onlinarj  metamorpluc  changes, 
umI  It  Is  prodnccd  \>j  an  entirely  different caoae. 
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which  they  have  been  subjected.  There  is,  however,  often  found  in 
stratified  rocks  a  superindiiced  structure  which  simulates,  aijid  is  often 
mistaken  for,  stratification*  It  is  called  cleavage  etructurej  or  (since  it 
is  usually  found  in  slates)  slaty  cleavage.  This  subject  has  recently 
attracted  much  attention,  and  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  successful 
application  of  physics  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  geology. 

Cleavage  may  be  defined  as  the  easy  splitting  of  any  substance  in 
planes  parallel  to  each  other.  Such  definite  splitting  may  result,  in 
different  cases,  from  entirely  different  causes.  For  example  (a),  under 
the  influence  of  the  sorting  power  of  water,  sedimentary  materials  may 
be  so  arranged  as  to  give  rise  to  easy  splitting  along  the  planes  of  lami- 
nation. Many  rocks  may  be  thus  split  into  large  coarse  slabs  called  flag- 
stones, and  are  used  for  paving  streets,  or  even  sometimes  as  roofing- 
slates.  Thb  may  be  called  fiag-atone  cleavage^  or  lamination  cleavage. 
Again  (^),  the  arrangement  of  the  ultimate  molecules  of  a  mineral  un- 
der the  influence  of  molecular  or  crystalline  forces  gives  rise  to  an  ex- 
quisite splitting  along  the  planes  parallel  to  the  fundamental  faces  of 
the  crystal.  This  is  called  crystalline  cleavage.  Again  (c),  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  wood-cells  under  the  influence  of  vital  forces  gives  rise 
to  easy  splitting  of  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  silver-grain.  This  may 
be  called  organic  cleavage. 

Now,  in  certain  slates  and  some  other  rocks  is  found  a  very  perfect 
cleavage  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Whole  mountains  of  strata  may  be 
cleft  from  top  to  bottom  in  thin  slabs,  along  planes  parallel  to  each 
other.  The  planes  of  cleavage  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  strata, 
but  cut  through  them,  maintaining  their  parallelism,  however  the  strata 
may  vary  in  dip  (Fig.  160).  Usually  the  cleavage-planes  are  highly  in- 
clined, and  often  nearly  perpendicular.     It  is  from  the  cleaving  of  such 


Fio.  160.— Cle«Tage-rianes  cutting  through  Strata. 

slates  that  roofing-slates,  ciphering-slates,  and  blackboard-slates  are 
made.  This  remarkable  structure  has  long  excited  the  interest  of 
geologists,  and  many  theories  have  been  proposed  to  explain  it. 

On  cursory  examination  of  such  rocks,  the  first  impression  is,  that  the 
cleavage  is  but  a  very  perfect  example  of  flag-stone  or  lamination  cleav- 
age— that  the  cleavage- planes  are  in  fact  stratification-planes,  and  that 
we  have  here  an  admirable  example  of  finely  laminated  rocks  which 
have  been  highly  tilted  and  then  the  edges  exposed  by  erosion.  Closer 
examination,  however,  will  generally  show  the  falseness  of  this  view. 
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Fig.  161  repreBents  a  mass  of  slate  in  which  three  kinds  of  structure  are 
diatinotly  seen,  viz.,  joint  facet,  A,  B,  C,  J,  J;  tiratijication^nes. 


FlO.  181.— StntS.  ClBTtgV-FlMMS,  >Bd  JolBts. 


SS8,  gently  dippiofir  to  the  right;  aad  deavage-planea,  highly  iaclioed, 
Z>  J},  outting  through  both.  Cleavage-planes  are  therefore  not  stratifi- 
cation-planes. 

Again,  it  has  been  compared  to  crystalline  cleavage,  on  a  huge  scale. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  electricity  traversing  the  earth  in  certain  di- 
rections, while  certain  rocks  were  in  a  semi-fluid  or  plastic  state  through 
heat,  arranged  the  particles  of  such  rocks  in  a  definite  way,  giving  rise 
to  easy  splitting  in  definite  directions.  In  support  of  this  view  it  was 
urged  that  cleaved  slates  are  most  common  in  metamorphic  regions;  and 
roeUmorphism,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  (p.  223,  et  teq.),  indicates  the 
previous  plastic  state  of  rocks,  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
rearrangement  of  the  particles  by  electricity.  The  great  objections  to 
this  theory  are — 1.  That  the  cleavage  is  not  like  crystalline  cleavage, 
between  ultimate  molecules,  and  therefore  perfectly  smooth,  but  be- 
tween discrete  and  quite  visible  granules;  and,  2.  That  although  the 
phenomenon  is  indeed  most  common  in  metamorphic  rocks,  yet  meta- 
DHorphboi  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  real  necessary  conditions  are  present,  the  less  the  metamorphism 
the  more  perfect  the  cleavage. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  slaty  cleavage  is  not  due  to  any  of  the 
causes  spoken  of  above.  It  is  not  fiag-stone  cleavage,  nor  crystalline 
cleavage,  and  of  course  cannot  be  organic  cleavage. 

Sharpe's  Mochanioil  Theory.— The  first  decided  step  in  the  right 
direction  was  made  by  Sharpe.  According  to  him,  »laty  cleavage  is  al- 
loai/gdue  to  powerful  pressure  at  right  angles  to  t^e  planes  of  cleavage, 
by  which  the  pressed  mass  has  been  compressed  in  the  direction  of  press- 
ure and  extended  in  the  direction  of  cleavage.  This  theory  may  be 
now  regarded  as  completely  established  by  the  labors  of  Sliarpe,  Sorhy, 
Haughton,  Tyndall,  and  others.  We  will  give  a  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant observations  which  establish  its  truth, 

{a.)  Distorted  Shells. — Many  cleaved  slates  are  full  of  fossils.    In 
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Buoh  oases  the  fossils  are  alwajs  crushed  and  distorted  aa  if  by  powerfu] 
pressure,  their  diameters  being  shortened  at  right  aoglea  to  the  cleavage, 
and  greatly  increased  in  the  direction  of  the  cleavage -planes.  The  fol- 
U>wing  figures  (Fig.  16S)  are  examples  of  distortion  by  pressure.     In 
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Fig.  162,  ZZ  gives  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  clearage;  Figs.  1,2,3, 
4,  represent  one  species ;  5,  6,  7,  8,  another.  In  Fig.  163  still  another 
species  is  represented  in  the  natural  and  distorted  forms. 


Fu  in.— Cudlom  HniHram ;  .1,  utiml  AHm  1  BtoaC, 


(A.)  Asaociation  with  Foldings. — Cleavage  is  always  associated  with 
ttronff  foldings  and  contortions  of  the  strata.    The  folding  of  the  strata 
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is  produced  by  ftorizoTttal  pressure ;  the  strike  of  the  strata,  or  the 
direction  of  the  antioUoal  and  synclinal  axes,  being  of  course  at  right 
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KDgles  to  the  direction  of  presBure,  Now,  if  cle&vage  is  produoed  by 
the  same  pressure  which  folded  the  strata,  tbeD  in  this  case  we  ought 
to  find  the  oleava^-planes  highly  inclined,  and  their  strike  parallel 
with  the  strike  of  the  strata ;  and  such  we  find  is  usually  the  fact.  In 
Fig.  161  the  heavy  lines  represent  the  strata  and  the  light  lines  the 
cleavage-planes,  both  outcropping  on  a  nearly  level  surface,  and  parallel 
to  each  other. 

(c)  Atsociation  with  Contorted  LamincB. — The  last  evidence  was 
taken  from  foldings  on  a  grand  scale  of  the  crust  of  the  earth ;  but  even 
fine  lines  of  lamination  are  often  thrown  into 
intricate  foldings  by  squeezing  together  in  the 
direction  of  the  lamination-planes.  In  such  case, 
of  course  the  cleavage  ought  by  theory  to  be  at 
right  angles  to  the  original  direction  of  the  lami- 
nation, and  in  such  direction  we  actually  find  them. 
Fig.  165  represents  a  block  of  rock  in  which  three 
lamination-lines  are  visible.  The  lower  one,  f  d, 
consists  of  coarse  sand  which  could  not  mash,  and 
therefore  has  been  thrown  into  folds.  As  the 
specimen  stands  in  the  figure,  the  pressure  has 
been  horizontal ;  the  perpendicular  lines  represent 
the  position  of  the  cleavage-planes.  Fig.  166  rep- 
resents a  beautiful  specimen  of  laminated  slate,  in  ^"^  i^^— ciMTiff*-Pi»Bei 
which  the  lamination-planes  have  been  thrown  into 
folds  by  pressure.  The  direction  of  the  pressure  is  obvious.  The  planes 
of  cleavage  are  parallel  to  the 
face  cp,  and  therefore  at  right 
angles  to  the  pressure. 

{d)  Flattened  Nodules.— 
In  some  finely-cleaved  slates, 
such  as  are  used  for  writing- 
slates  it  is  common  to  find 
small  light-greenish,  elliptical 
spots  of  finer  material.  In  clay- 
depoB  ts  of  the  present  day 
It  is  also  common  to  find  im- 
bedded little  round  nodules  of 
finer  material.  It  is  probable 
that  the  greenish  nodules  in 
slates  w  ere  also  rounded  nodules 
of  finer  clay  in  the  original  clay- 
deposit  from  which  the  slate 
was  formed  by  consolidation. 
no.  iM— A  Bhtk  at  ciHTod  Biiu  (aftar  JokM).      But  in  cleaved  slates  these  nod* 
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ules  are  always  very  much  flattened  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  cleavage-planes,  and  spread  out  in  the  direction  of  those  planes. 

(€.)  Apparent  Diamagnetism  of  Cleaved  Slates  wider  Certain  Con- 
ditiatia. — If  a  bar  of  iron  be  placed  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet, 
it  will  immediately  place  itself  in  the  line  connecting  the  poles  {axial 
position) ;  but  if  a  bar  of  bismuth  be  similarly  placed,  it  will  assume 
a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  axial  line  {equatorial position).  In 
the  former  case  the  ends  of  the  bar  are  attracted  by  the  polesL;  in  the 
other  they  are  repelled.  Bodies  which,  like  iron,  assume  the  axial  posi- 
tion, are  called  paramagnetic  ;  bodies  which,  like  bismuth,  assume  the 
equatorial  position,  are  called  diamagnetic.  But  Tyndall  has  shown ' 
that  by  strong  compression  a  paramagnetic  substance  may  be  made  to  as- 
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Fio.  16T.— ninatnting  Behavior  of  Cleayed  Slates  in  the  Magnetic  Field. 


sume  an  equatorial  or  diamagnetic  position.  If  a  cube  of  iron  be  placed 
between  the  poles  -flTand  /Sof  a  magnet  (Fig.  167,  A)^  the  cube  will  be  in- 
different as  to  position,  since  the  attraction  along  any  two  lines,  ah^  cd^ 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  will  be  equal.  But  if  iron-Jilings  be  made 
into  a  mass  with  gum,  and  then  subjected  to  strong  compression  in  one 
direction,  and  from  the  pressed  mass  a  cube  be  cut,  this  cube,  placed  in 
the  magnetic  field,  is  no  longer  indifferent,  but  sets  with  its  line  of  great- 
est compression,  a  b  (Fig.  167,  B)^  axial;  the  attraction  along  this  line 
being  greater  than  along  any  other  line,  because  the  number  and  prox- 
imity of  the  particles  are  greater  along  this  line.  And  so  much  greater 
is  the  magnetic  attraction  along  this  line  than  along  any  other,  that  this 
diameter  may  be  cut  away  to  a  considerable  extent,  so  as  to  make  a 
short  bar,  and  still  the  line  a  b  will  maintain  ita  axial  position  (Fig.  167, 
C),  and  the  bar  will  seem  to  be  diamagnetic,  i.  e.,  its  long  diameter  will 
be  equatorial ;  not,  however,  because  its  ends  are  repelled,  but  because 
the  attraction  along  the  shorter  diameter  a  6  is  greater  than  along  the 
long  diameter.  If,  therefore,  the  cutting-down  of  the  diameter  a  ^  be 
continued,  finally  the  influence  of  length  will  prevail  over  that  of  com- 

1  Philosophical  Magcudne^  third  series,  toI.  xxxtH.,  p.  1,  and  fourth  series,  toI.  IL, 
p.  166. 
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pression,  and  the  bar  will  assume  its  true  axial  position  (Fig.  167,  D)* 
Now,  Tyndall,  while  experimenting  upon  the  magnetic  properties  of 
Tarious  bodies/  found  that  a  short  bar  of  cleaved  slate,  with  its  longer 
diameter  in  the  plane  of  cleavage,  when  placed  in  the  magnetic  field, 
takes  the  equatorial  position ;  although,  if  the  bar  be  slender,  it  at  once 
shows  its  paramagnetism  by  assuming  the  axial  position.  In  other 
words,  cleaved  slate  behaves  exactly  as  if  it  was  a  paramagnetic  pow- 
der pressed  in  the  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage-planes. 

{/.)  Mcperimental  Proof, —  Finally,  experiments  by  Sorby  and  by 
Tyndall  show  that  clay  (the  basis  of  slates),  when  subjected  to  power- 
ful pressure,  exhibits  always  a  cleavage,  often  a  very  perfect  cleavage, 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure. 

Pbysioal  Theory. — Cleavage  is  certainly  produced  by  pressure,  but 
the  question  still  remains :  How  does  pressure  produce  planes  of  easy 
splitting  at  right  angles  to  its  own  direction  ?  What  is  the  physical 
explanation  of  cleavage  ? 

Sorbjr's  Theory.' — Mr.  Sorby's  view  is  that  all  cleaved  rocks  con- 
sisted, at  the  time  when  this  structure  was  impressed  upon  it,  of  a  plastic 
mass,  with  unequiaxed  foreign  particles  disseminated  through  it ;  and 
that  by  pressure  the  unequiaxed  particles  tcere  turned  so  as  to  bring 
their  long  diameters  in  a  direction  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  pressure^  and  thus  determined  planes  of  eamj  fracture  in 
that  direction.  Usually,  as  in  slates,  the  plastic  material  is  clay,  and  the 
unequiaxed  particles  are  mica-scales.  Let  Ay  Fig.  168,  repre- 
sent a  cube  of  clay  with  mica  disseminated.  If  such  a  cube 
be  dried  and  broken,  the  fracture  will  take  place  principally 
along  the  surfaces  of  the  mica,  which  may  therefore  be  seen 
glistening  on  the  uneven  surface  of  the  fracture ;  but  if  the 
cube,  while  still  plastic,  be  pressed  into  a  flattened  disk, 
then  the  scales  are  turned  with  their  long  diameters  in  the 
direction  of  extension  and  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  pressure,  as  in  S^  Fig.  168, 
and  the  planes  of  easy  fracture,  being 
still  determined  by  these  surfaces,  will 
be  in  that  direction. 

In  proof  of  this  view,  Mr.  Sorby  mixed 
clay  with  mica-scales  or  with  oxide-of-iron 
scales,  and,  upon  subjecting  the  mass  to 
powerful  compression  and  drying,  he  al- 
ways found  a  perfect  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  pressure. 
Furthermore,  by  microscopic  examination  he  found  that  both  in  the 
pressed  clay  and  in  the  cleaved  slates  the  mica-scales  lay  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cleavage-planes. 

*  Philosophical  Majcudne^  4th  series,  vol.  v.,  p.  803.        *  lb.,  2d  series,  vol.  xi.,  p.  20. 
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Although  cleavs^  it  most  perfect  ia  slates,  yet  other  rocks  nre 
sometimes  affected  with  this  structure.     In  s  epeoimeii  of  cleaved  lime* 
stone,  Surby  found   under  the  microsoope  unequiaxed   fragments  of 
broken  shells,  corals,  crinoid  stems,  etc.  (organic  particles), 
in  a  homogeneous  limestone-paste,  lying  with  their  long 
diameters  in  the  direction  of  cleavage.     Originally  the 
limeatone  was  a  lime-mud  with  (he  supposes)  unequiaxed 
oi||;aDio  particles  disseminated.    In  some  cases,  however, 
Sorby  recognized  the  very  important 
&0t  that  the  oi^nio  fragments,  which 
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we.«  encrinal  joints,  had  been  flcUUned  O^  -0  O  O  J 
iy  pressure — bad  changed  their  form  ^^O  t^  0  O 
instead  of  their  position.  A,  Fig.  169,  i  <1  O  O  0  ^ 
gives  a  section  of  the  mass  in  the  sup-  ^(^i  O  O  ' 
posed  original  condition,  and  B  the  Q-  e^  f\  f^ 
condition  after  pressure.  This  obser-  D-^''  ^  -^  ^l 
ration  contained  the  germ  of  the  theory 
proposed  by  Tyndall. 

Tyndall'B  TlieOTy.'— Tyndall  was  led  to  reject  Sorby's  theory  by  the 
observation  that  cleavage  Btructnre  was  not  confined  to  masses  contain- 
ing unequiaxed  partiolesof  anjkind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  cleavage  is 
more  perfect  in  proportion  as  the  mass  is  free  from  all  such  particles. 
Clay,  deprived  of  the  last  trace  of  foreign  particles  by  the  sorting  power 
of  water,  when  pressed,  cleaved  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  Common 
beeswax,  flattened  by  powerful  presBure  between  two  plates  of  glass 
and  then  hardened  by  cold,  exhibits  a  most  beautiful  cleavage  structure. 
Almost  any  substance — curds,  white-lead  powder,  plumbago — subjected 
to  powerful  pressure,  exhibits  to  some  extent  a  similar  structure.  Tyn- 
dall explains  these  facts  thus ;  Nearly  all  substances,  except  vitreous, 
have  a  granular  or  a  crystalline  structure,  i.  e.,  consist  entirely  of  dis- 
crete granules  or  crystals,  with  surfaces  of  easy  fracture  between  them. 
When  such  substances  are  broken,  the  fracture  takes  place  between  the 
crystals  or  granules,  producing  a  rough  crystalline  or  p^ranular  surface, 
entirely  different  from  the  smooth  surface  of  vitreous  fracture.  Marble, 
oast-iron,  earthenware,  arid  ctay,  are  good  examples  of  crystalline  and 
granular  structure.  Now,  if  a  mass  thus  composed  yield  to  pressure, 
every  constituent  granule  is  flnttened  into  a  scale,  and  the  Gtructure  be- 
comes teal!/ ;  ^^'^  ^^  ^^c  surfaces  of  easy  fracture  will  still  be  between 
the  constituent  scales,  we  have  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
pressure.  A  mass  of  iron,  just  taken  from  the  puddling-fumace  and 
oooled,  exhibits  a  ffranular  structure ;  but  if  drawn  out  into  a  bar,  each 
granule  is  extended  into  a  thread,  and  the  structure  becomes  fibrous  J 

*  FlUUi^laeid  Kaganat,  Sd  Beriea,  vol,  xii.,  p.  SB. 
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or  if  rolled  into  a  sheet,  each  granule  is  flattened  into  a  scale,  and  we 
have  a  cleavage  structure. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  explanation  of  slaty 
cleavage.  The  change  of  form  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  taken  place 
in  the  fossil-shells,  encrinal  joints,  and  rounded  nodules,  has  affected 
every  constituent  granule  of  the  original  earthy  mass,  so  that  the  struct- 
ure becomes  essentially  scaly  instead  of  granular ;  the  cleavage  being 
between  the  constituent  scales.  Sorby,  it  is  true,  in  his  observations 
on  cleaved  limestones,  recognized  the  true  cause  of  cleavage,  viz.,  the 
change  of  form  of  discrete  particles ;  but  he  regarded  this  as  subordi- 
nate to  change  of  position.  Besides,  the  particles  of  Sorby  were  for- 
eigny  which  Tyndall  has  shown  to  be  unnecessary ;  while  the  particles 
of  Tyndall  are  constituent. 

Oeological  Application. — It  may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  certain 
that  cleaved  slates  have  assumed  their  peculiar  structure  under  the  in- 
fluence of  powerful  pressure  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage-planes,  by 
which  the  whole  squeezed  mass  is  mashed  together  in  one  direction  and 
extended  in  another.  Taking  any  ideal  sphere  in  the  original  unsqueezed 
mass  :  after  mashing  the  diameter  in  the  line  of  pressure  has  been  short- 
ened, the  diameter  in  the  line  of  cle&ynge'dip  has  been  correspondingly 
extended,  and  the  diameter  in  the  line  of  cleavage-strike  unaffected,  since 
extension  of  this  diameter  in  any  place  must  be  compensated  by  short- 
ening in  a  contiguous  place  right  or  left ;  so  that  the  original  sphere  has 
been  converted  into  a  greatly-flattened  ellipsoid  of  three  unequal  diame- 
ters. The  amount  of  compression  and  extension  may  be  estimated  in  the 
case  a  by  the  amount  of  distortion  of  shells  of  known  form  (Figs.  162 
and  163) ;  in  the  case  c  by  a  comparison  of  the  transverse  diameter  with 
the  length  of  the  folded  line  fd  (Fig.  165) ;  in  the  case  d  by  the  relation 
between  the  diameters  of  the  elliptic  spots.  By  these  means,  but  prin- 
cipally by  the  first,  Haughton  *  has  estimated  that  the  original  sphere  has 
been  changed  into  an  ellipsoid,  whose  greatest  and  shortest  diameters 
are  to  each  other,  in  some  cases,  as  2  :  1,  in  others  as  3  :  1, 4 :  1,  6  or 
7 :  1,9:1,  and  in  some  even  11 : 1.  The  average  in  well-cleaved  slates, 
according  to  Sorby,  is  about  6  : 1.  Now,  since  this  ratio  is  the  result 
partly  of  compression  and  partly  of  extension,  it  is  evident  that  either 
the  compression  alone  or  the  extension  alone  would  be  the  square  roots 
of  these  ratios.  Therefore,  we  may  assume  the  average  compression 
as  2^ :  1,  and  the  average  extension  as  1 :  2^. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  geological  importance  of  these 
facts.  Whole  mountains  of  strata,  whole  regions  of  the  earth's  crust, 
are  cleaved  to  great  and  unknown  depths,  showing  that  the  crust  has 
been  subjected  to  an  almost  inconceivable  force,  squeezing  it  together 
in  an  horizontal  direction  and  swelling  it  upward.     This  upward  swell- 

'  Philosophical  Magaxine^  fourth  series,  toI.  xii.,  p.  409. 
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ingj  or  thickening  of  the  strata  by  lateral  squeezing,  is  a  probable  cause 
of  gradual  elevation  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by 
geologists.  We  will  speak  again  of  this  important  subject  in  our  dis- 
cussion of  mountain-formation. 

There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  squeezing  did  not  take 
place,  and  the  structure  was  not  formed,  while  the  strata  were  in  their 
original  condition  of  plastic  sediment,  but  after  they  had  been  consoli- 
dated into  rock  and  the  contained  fossils  had  been  completely  petrified, 
otherwise  the  shells  must  have  been  broken  by  the  pressure.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  degree  of  plasticity  seems  absolutely  necessary  to 
account  for  so  great  a  compression  in  one  direction  and  extension  in 
another  without  disintegration  of  the  mass.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  at  the  time  the  structure  was  produced  these  rocks  were  deeply 
buried  beneath  other  rocks  and  in  a  somewhat  plastic  state,  through 
the  influence  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  water.  Afterward,  they  were 
exposed  by  erosion. 

Modular  or  Concretionary  Structure. 

In  many  stratified  rocks  are  found  nodules  of  various  forms  scattered 
through  the  mass  or  in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification. 
Like  slaty  cleavage,  this  structure  is  the  result  of  internal  changes  sub- 
sequent to  the  sedimentation ;  for  the  planes  of  stratification  often  pass 
directly  through  the  nodules  (Figs.  170  and  171).     The  flint  nodules  of 
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the  chalk,  and  the  clay  iron-stone  nodules  of  the  coal  strata  and  hy- 
draulic lime-balls,  common  in  many  clays,  are  familiar  illustrations  of 
this  structure. 

Clause. — Nodular  concretions  seem  to  occur  whenever  any  substance 
18  diffused  in  small  quantities  through  a  mass  of  entirely  difTerent  mate- 
rial. Thus,  if  strata  of  sandstone  or  clay  have  small  quantities  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  or  carbonate  of  iron  diffused  through  them,  the  diffused 
particles  of  lime  or  iron  will  gradually,  by  a  process  little  understood, 
segregate  themselves  into  more  or  less  spherical  or  nodular  masses,  in 
some  cases  almost  pure,  but  generally  inclosing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  material  of  the  strata.  In  this  manner  lime-balls  and  iron-ore 
balls  and  nodules,  so  common  in  sandstones  ard  clays,  are  formed.  In 
like  manner,  the  flint  nodules  of  the  chalk  were  formed  by  the  segre- 
gation of  silica,  originally  diffused  in  small  quantities  through  the  chalk- 
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sediment.  Very  often  some  foreign  substance  forms  the  nucleus  about 
wbich  the  segregation  commences.  On  breaking  a  nodule  open,  a  shell 
or  some  other  organism  is  often  found 
beautifully  preserved.  These  nodules, 
therefore,  are  a  fruitful  source  of  beau- 
tiful fossils.  In  most  cases,  probably 
in  all  cases,  the  segregating  substance 
must  have  been  to  some  extent  soluble 
in  water  pervading,  or  suspensible  in  ^ 
water  percolating,  the  stratum.  Some- 
times the  nodulea  run  together,  form- 
ing a  more  or  less  continuous  stratum. 
In  such  cases,  the  segregating  material  fn.  m. 

Forms  of  Modules. — The  typical  and  most  common  form  is  globular. 
This  is  well  seen  in  lime-balls  and  iron-balls.  Sometimes  these  balls 
are  solid,  sometimes  they  have  irregular  cracks  in  the  centre  (Fig.  172), 
sometimes  they  have  a  radiated  structure  (Fig.  173),  sometimes  they 
are  hollow  like  a  shell  (this  is  common  in  iron-balls).  They  vary  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  six  and  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Often,  however, 
instead  of  the  spherical  form,  they  take  on  ^-arious  and  strange  and 


fantastic  shapes  (Fig,  174),  sometimes  like  a  dumb-bell,  sometimes  a 
flattened  disk,  sometimes  a  ring,  sometimes  a  flattened  ellipsoid,  regu- 
larly seamed  on  the  surface  like  the  shell  of  a  turtle  (turtle-stones). 
They  are  often  mistaken  by  unscientific  observers  for  fossils. 

Kinds  of  Nodules  found  in  Different  Strata.— In  sandstone  strata  the 
nodules  are  commonly  carbonate  of  lime  or  oxide  of  iron  (lime  or  iron 
balls).  In  clay  strata  they  are  carbonate  of  lime  or  carbonate  of  iron 
(clay  iron-stone  of  coal  strata),  or  a  mixture  of  these  (Koman  cement 
nodules  of  the  London  clay). 


STRATIFIED  < 
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In  limestone  tbe  nodules  are  alwajs  silica,  and  conversely  silica 
Dodules  are  peculiar  to  limestone.  The  flint  nodules  of  the  chalk  are 
lemarkable  for  being  arranged  in  planes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  strati- 


fication (F%.  175).     Socnetimes  the  siliceous  matter  segregates  in  con- 
tinuous strata  of  siliceous  limestone  (Elg.  176). 

In  the  cases  thus  far  spoken  o^  the  nodules  are  scattered  through 
the  mass  of  the  strata  or  arranged  in  planes  parallel  to  planes  of  stra- 
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tification.  But  in  some  cases  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock  assumes  a  con- 
cretionary or  concentric  structure  (Fig.  177).  The  caiisc  of  this  is  still 
more  difficult  to  explain. 

Fossils  :  theib  Orioin  and  Distridction. 
Stratified  rocks,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  sediments  accumulated 
in  ancient  seas,  lakes,  deltas,  etc,  and  consolidated  by  time.     As  now, 
so  then,  dead  shells  were  imbedded  in  shore-deposits ;  leaves  and  logs  of 
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bigh  IftDd-plants,  and  bones  of  land-animals,  were  drifted  into  swamps 
ftod  delt&e  and  buried  in  mud ;  and  tracks  were  formed  on  flat,  muddy 
shores  by  animals  walking 
on  tiiem.  Tlieae  have  been 
preserved  with  more  or  less 
change,  and  are  even  now 
found  in  great  numbers  in- 
closed in  Btratitied  rocks. 
They  are  called  fossils,  A 
fossil,  therefore,  ia  any  evi- 
dence of  the  former  existence 
of  a  living  being.  Fossils 
are  the  remains  of  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  previous  geolog- 
ical epochs.  Their  presence 
is  the  most  constunt  charac- 
teristic of  stratified  rocks. 

The  Degrees  of  Preservation  are  very  various. — Sometimes  ouly  the 
tracks  of  animals,  or  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants,  are  preserved. 
More  commonly  the  bones  or  shells,  or  other  hard  parts  of  animals,  are 
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preserved  wilh  various  degrees  of  change.  Sometimes  even  the  soft 
and  more  perishable  tissues  are  preserved.  We  will  treat  of  these 
degrees  under  three  principal  heads : 

1.  Decomposition  prevented  and  the  Organic  Matter  more  or  leM 
eompkteltf  preserved. — Cases  of  this  kind  are  usually  found  in  compar- 
atively recent  strata,  and  imbedded  either  in  frozen  soils,  or  in  peat,  or 
in  stiff  clays;  although  some  cases  of  partial  preservation  of  the  o^ 
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ganio  matter  are  found  even  in  old  rocks.  Extinct  elephants  have  been 
found  frozen  in  the  riveivbluffs  of  Siberia  so  perfectly  preserved  that 
dogs  and  wolves  ate  their  flesh.  Skeletons  of  men  and  animals  are 
found  in  peat-bogs  and  stiff  clajB  of  a  comparatively  recent  formation, 
the  organic  matter  of  which  is  still  preserved.  In  clays  of  the  Tertiary 
period  the  imbedded  shells  still  retain  the  epidermis,  and  even  in  the 
Lias  (mesozoic)  shells  are  found  retaining  the  nacreous  lustre.  Coal  is 
vegetable  matter  changed  but  not  destroyed.  It  is  found  in  almost 
every  formation,  even  down  to  the  oldest.  Every  degree  of  change  may 
be  traced  in  different  specimens  of  fossil  wood,  between  perfect  wood 
and  perfect  coaL  » 

2.  Petrifaction:  Organic  JFbrm  and  Structure  preserved, — In  t'le 
last  case  the  organic  matter  is  more  or  less  preserved.  In  the  case 
now  to  be  described  the  organic  matter  b  entirely  gone ;  but  the  or- 
ganicform  and  the  organic  structure  are  preserved  in  mineral  matter. 
This  is  what  is  usually  called  petrifaction  or  mineralization.  The  best 
example  of  this  is  petrified  wood.  In  a  good  specimen  of  petrified 
wood,  not  only  the  external  form  of  the  trunk,  not  only  the  general 
structure  of  the  stem — viz.,  pith,  wood,  and  bark — not  only  the  radiating 
silver-grain  and  the  concentric  rings  of  growth,  are  discernible,  but 
oven  the  microscopic  cellular  structure  of  the  wood,  and  the  exquisite 
sculpturings  of  the  cell- walls  themselves,  are  perfectly  preserved,  so 
that  the  kind  of  wood  may  often  be  determined  by  the  microscope  with 
the  utmost  certainty.  Yet  not  one  particle  of  the  organic  matter  of 
the  wood  remains.  It  has  been  entirely  replaced  by  mineral  matter ; 
usually  by  some  form  of  silica.  The  same  is  true  of  shells  and  bones 
of  animals ;  but  ns  shells  and  bones  consist  naturally  partly  of  organic 
and  partly  of  mineral  matter,  very  often  it  is  only  the  organic  matter 
which  is  rcftlaced,  although  sometimes  the  original  mineral  matter  is 
also  replaced  by  silica  or  other  mineral  substance.  The  radiating 
structure  of  corals  or  the  microscopic  structure  of  teeth,  bones,  and 
shells,  is  often  beautifully  preserved.  This  kind  of  preservation  for 
shells  and  corals  is  most  common  in  limestones  and  clays ;  for  wood,  in 
gravels. 

Theory  of  Petrifaction. — If  wood  be  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas)  and  dried,  and  the  same  process  be  re* 
peated  until  the  wood  is  highly  charged  with  this  salt,  and  then 
burned,  the  structure  of  the  wood  will  be  preserved  in  the  peroxide  of 
iron  left.  Also,  it  is  well  known  that  the  smallest  fissures  and  cavities 
in  rocks  are  speedily  filled  by  infiltrating  waters  with  mineral  matters. 
Now,  wood  buried  in  soil  soaked  with  some  petrifying  material  becomes 
highly  charged  with  the  same,  and  the  cells  filled  with  infiltrated  mat- 
ter, and  when  the  wood  decays  the  petrifying  material  is  left,  retaining 
the  structure  of  the  wood.     But  this  is  not  all,  for  in  Nature  there  is 
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ftD  additional  process,  not  illustrated  eitber  by  the  ezperiment  or  hy 
the  example  of  infiltrated  fillinga.  As  each  particle  of  organic  matter 
passes  away  by  decay,  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  takes  its  place,  until 
finally  the  whole  of  the  organic  matter  is  replaced.  Petrifaction,  there- 
fore, is  a  process  of  substitution,  as  well  as  interstitial  filling.  Now, 
it  so  happens,  probably  irom  the  different  nature  of  the  process  in  the 
two  cases,  that  the  interstitial  filling  always  differs,  either  in  chemical 
composition  or  in  color,  from  the  substituting  mate- 
riaL  Thus  the  structure  is  still  visible,  though  the 
mass  ia  solid.  If  Fig.  178  represent  a  cross-section 
of  three  petrified  wood-cells,  the  matter  filling  the  cells 
(b)  is  always  different  from  the  matter  forming  the 
cell-wall  (a). 

The  most  common  petrifying  materials  are  silica,  ""'  "°' 

carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphide  of  iron  (pyrites).  In  the  case  of  petri- 
faotion  by  pyrites  the  process  is  quite  intelligible,  but  the  structure  is 
usually  very  imperfectly  preserved.  If  water  containing  sulphate  of 
iron  (FeSO,)  come  in  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter,  the  salt  is 
deoxidized  by  the  organic  matter,  the  latter  passing  off  as  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  and  the  former  becomes  insoluble  sulphide  (FeS),  and 
is  deposited.  Now,  as  each  particle  of  organic  matter  passes  away  as 
CO,  and  H,0,  the  molecule  of  iron  sulphate  which  effected  the  change 
is  itself  changed  into  insoluble  sulphide,  and  takes  its  place. 

The  process  of  replacement  by  silica  (silicifi cation)  is  less  clear,  but 
it  is  probably  as  follows :  Silica  is  found  in  solution  in  many  waters, 
being  held  in  this  condition  by  small  quantities  of  alkali  present  in  the 
waters.  In  contact  with  decomposing  wood  the  alkali  is  neutrcUized 
by  the  humic,  ulmic,  and  other  acids  of  decomposition,  and  the  silica 
therefore  deposited. 

3,  Organic  Form  only  preserved. — In  the  third  case  organic  mat- 
ter and  organic  structure  are  both  lost,  and  only  organic  form  is  pre- 


served. This  kind  of  fossilization  is  most  commonly  seen  in  shells.  It 
may  be  subdivided  into  four  subordinate  cases,  represented  in  section 
by  a,  b,  c,  and  d  of  Fig.  179,  In  this  figure  the  horizontal  lines  represent 
the  original  sediment  which  may  or  may  not  have  consolidated  into 
rock  ;  the  vertical  lines  represent  a  subsequent  filling  of  different  and 
usually  finer  material.  In  a  we  have  a  mould  of  the  external  Jbrm  of 
13 
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the  shell  preseired  in  sediment.  The  shell  with  the  undec&yed  aaimal 
was  imbedded,  and  afterward  entirely  dissolved  away,  leaving  only  the 
hollow  mould.  In  b  the  same  process  has  taken  place,  only  the  mould 
has  been  subsequently  filled  by  infiltration  of  slightly  soluble  matters. 
In  this  case  we  have  both  the  mould  and  the  cast  of  the  external  form  ; 
the  mould  being  formed  of  sediment,  and  the  oast  of  infiltrated  matter. 
These  are  always  of  different  materials,  i.  e.,  different  either  in  chemical 
composition  or  in  state  of  aggregation.  In  c  we  have  a  mould  of  the 
eastemal  form  in  sediment,  and  a  cast  of  the  internal  form  in  the  tame 
material,  with  an  empty  space  between,  having  the  exact  form  and 
thickness  of  the  shell.     In  this  case,  the  already  dead  and  empty  shell 
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of  btflrtor  aoA  mould  of  extarlot^ 


was  imbedded  in  sediment,  which  also  Jtlhd  its  interior;  afterward  the 
shell  was  removed,  leaving  an  empty  space.  In  d  this  empty  space 
was  subsequently  filled  by  infiltration.  In  shore  and  river  deposits  of 
the  present  day  it  is  very  common  to  find  shells  imbedded  in,  and  filled 
with,  sand  or  mud.  In  the  more  recent  tertiary  rocks  sheila  are  com- 
roonly  found  in  the  same  condition  precisely ;  but  in  the  older  rocks 
more  commonly  the  original  shell  is  removed,  and  the  space  either  left 
empty  or  filled  by  infiltration.  Cases  c  and  d  are  well  represented  by 
Figs.  ISO,  181,  and  183.  Cases  tike  a  and  c  are  most  commonly  found 
in  porous  rocks  like  sandstone ;  b  and  d,  especially  the  latter,  are  found 
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in  all  kinds  of  rooks.  By  far  the  most  common  infiltration  fillings  are 
carbonate  of  lime  and  silica. 

Often  we  find  impressions  of  the  forms  of  small  portions  only  of  the 
original  organism,  as  of  the  leaves  of  trees,  or  the  feet  of  animals  walk- 
ing on  the  soft  mud  of  the  flat  shores  of  ancient  bays.  Such  tracks 
were  afterward  covered  up  with  river  or  tidal  deposit,  and  thus  pre- 
served. On  cleaving  the  rock  along  the  lamination -planes  we  have  on 
one  side  a  mould  and  on  the  other  the  cast  of  the  /dot. 

Between  cases  1  and  2  every  stage  of  gradation  may  be  traced. 
The  amount  of  change,  as  a  general  fact,  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
rock ;  but  is  still  more  dependent  on  the  kind  of  rock  and  the  degree 
of  metamorphism  (p.  221).  In  an  impermeable  rock,  like  clay,  the 
changes  are  much  more  slow  than  in  a  porous  rock,  like  sandstone. 

Distribution  of  Fossils  in  the  Strata, 

The  nature  of  the  fossil  species  found  in  rocks  is  determined  partly 
by  the  kind  of  rock,  partly  by  the  country  where  the  rock  is  found,  and 
partly  by  the  age  of  the  rock. 

1.  Kind  of  Rock. — It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  162)  that  the 
species  of  lower  marine  animals  vary  with  the  depth.  They  also  vary 
with  the  kind  of  bottom.  Thus,  along  shore-lines  and  on  sand-bottom 
the  species  differ  from  those  in  deep  water  and  on  mud-bottom.  Shells 
are  found  mostly  along  shore-lines,  corals  in  opener  seas,  and  foramini- 
fera  in  deep  seas.  The  same  was  true  in  every  previous  epoch.  We 
might  expect,  therefore,  and  do  find,  that  the  lower  marine  fossils  of 
sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  differ  even  when  these  strata  belong 
to  the  same  country  and  geological  epoch.  The  higher  marine  animals, 
such  as  fishes,  cuttle-fish,  etc.,  swimming  freely  in  the  sea,  are  more 
independent  of  bottoms,  and  we  find  their  skeletons  and  shells  equally 
in  all  kinds  of  strata.  Land  animals  perish  on  land,  and  their  skeletons 
are  drifted  into  bays,  river-deltas,  and  lakes,  and  buried  there  mostly  in 
fresh-water  or  brackish-water  deposits  of  sand  and  clay.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  such  strata  that  their  remains  are  commonly  found. 

2.  The  Country  where  found. — We  have  already  seen  (p.  155)  that 
the  faunas  and  floras  of  different  countries  at  the  present  time  differ 
as  to  species,  and  often  as  to  genera  and  families  ;  the  difference  being 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  climate,  the  physical  bar- 
riers intervening,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  barriers 
have  existed.  The  same  was  true  of  the  faunas  and  floras  of  previous 
epochs,  and  therefore  of  the  fossils  of  the  same  age  in  different  coun- 
tries. The  fossil  species  of  the  same  epoch  in  America,  and  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  Asia,  are  not  usually  identical,  although  there  may  be  a 
general  resemblance.  The  geographical  diversity,  however,  is  small 
in  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks,  and  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we 
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pass  upward  into  newer  and  newer  rocks,  and  is  greatest  in  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  present  day. 

3.  The  Age. — ^This  introduces  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  distri- 
bution of  organisms  in  iimej  or  of  fossils  vertically  in  the  series  of 
stratified  rocks.  The  subject  will  be  more  fully  treated  in  Part  UI., 
of  which  it  constitutes  the  principal  portion.  We  now  bring  out  only 
so  much  as  is  necessary  as  a  basis  of  classification  of  stratified  rocks. 

(a.)  Geological  Fauna  and  Flora, — ^As  we  pass  from  the  oldest 
and  lowest  rocks  upward  to  the  newest  and  highest,  we  find  that  all  the 
species,  most  of  the  genera,  and  many  of  the  families,  change  many  times. 
Now,  all  the  species  of  animals  and  plants  inhabiting  the  earth  at  one 
time  constitute  the  fauna  and  flora  of  that  geological  time.  Geological 
faunas,  therefore,  have  changed  many  times.  Jn  a  conformable  series 
of  rocks  the  change  from  one  fossil  fauna  or  flora  to  another  succeeding 
is  always  gradual^  the  species  of  the  later  fauna  or  flora  gradually 
replacing  those  of  the  earlier.  But  between  two  series  of  unconform- 
able strata  the  change  is  sudden  and  complete — ^as  if  one  fauna  and 
flora  had  been  suddenly  destroyed  and  another  introduced.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  unconformity  always  indicates  a  great 
lapse  of  time  unrepresented  at  the  place  of  observation  by  strata  or 
fossils.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  apparent  suddenness  of  the 
change  is  only  the  result  of  our  ignorance  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
period  unrepresented.  Nevertheless,  as  unconformity  always  indi- 
cates changes  of  physical  geography,  and  therefore  of  climate,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  history  of  the  earth  there  were  periods  of  great 
changes,  marked  by  unconformity  of  strata,  during  which  changes  of 
species  were  more  rapidy  separated  by  periods  of  comparative  quietj 
marked  by  conformity^  during  which  the  species  were  either  t/n- 
changedy  or  changed  slowly.  Such  a  period  is  called  a  geological 
period  or  geological  epoch,  and  the  rocks  formed  during  a  geological 
period,  or  epoch,  is  called  ti  formation. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  tests  of  a  formation  and  a  corresponding 
geological  period,  viz.,  1.  Conformity  of  the  strata,  or  rock-system^ 
and,  2.  General  similarity  of  fossils,  or  life^stem ;  and  two  modes 
of  separating  formations  and  corresponding  periods,  viz.,  unconformity 
of  the  rock -system,  and  great  and  sudden  change  of  the  life-system. 
A  geological  formation,  therefore,  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  con- 
formable rocks  containing  similar  fossils^  usually  separated  from  other 
similar  groups  containing  different  fossils  by  unconformity.  A  geo- 
logical period  may  be  defined  as  a  period  of  comparative  quiet,  during 
which  the  physical  geography,  climate,  and  fauna  and  flora,  were  sub- 
stantially the  same,  usually  separated  from  other  similar  periods  by 
changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate,  which  resulted  in  changes 
of  fauna  and  flora.     Of  these  two  tests,  however,  the  life-system  is 
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tumiEtlly  considered  the  most  important,  and  in  ease  of  disagreement 
must  control  classification* 

(b.)  OeologiccU  Faunas  and  Floras  differ  more  than  Geographical 
Fhunas  and  Floras, — If  there  were  no  geographical  diversity,  species 
of  the  same  age  would  be  identical  all  over  the  earth,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  easy  to  determine  strata  of  the  same  age  (geological  horizon). 
On  the  other  hand,  if  geographical  diversity  in  any  age  were  as  great 
as  the  diversity  between  two  successive  ages,  then  it  would  seem  im- 
possible to  establish  a  geological  horizon.  But  this  law  states  that  the 
difference  between  two  successive  faunas  is  greater  than  between  two 
contiguous  faunas.  In  other  words,  the  species  of  successive  periods, 
or  fossils  of  successive  formations,  differ  from  each  other  more  than 
species  of  the  same  period  or  fossils  of  the  same  formation  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  There  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  species  of  the 
same  period  all  over  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence  by  comparison  of 
fossils  it  is  possible  to  determine  what  strata,  in  different  portions  of 
the  earth,  belong  to  the  same  period  (to  synchronize  strata).  The 
strata  all  over  the  earth,  which  were  formed  at  the  same  time,  are  said 
to  belong  to  the  same  geological  horizon.  Strata  of  the  same  horizon 
are  determinable  by  similarity  of  fossils  with  considerable  certainty, 
until  we  come  up  to  the  tertiary  rocks.  In  all  the  newer  rocks,  how- 
ever, the  geographical  diversity  is  so  great  as  to  interfere  seriously 
with  the  ability  to  synchronize  by  means  of  comparison  of  fossils. 
Another  method,  therefore,  is  used  for  these  higher  rocks. 

(c.)  Increasing  Likeness  to  listing  Forms, — By  examining  and 
comparing  fossils  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  rocks,  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  steady  approach  of  the  fossil  faunas  and  floras  to 
the  present  faunas  and  floras,  first  in  the  families,  then  in  the  genera, 
and  finally  in  the  species.  The  species  of  fossil  molluscous  shells  begin 
to  be  identical  with  molluscous  species  of  the  present  day  only  in  the 
tertiary  rocks,  and  the  proportion  of  identical  species  steadily  increases 
as  we  pass  upward.  Thus  in  the  newer  rocks,  just  where  the  other 
method  (comparison  of  fossil  faunas  with  one  another)  begins  to  fail, 
we  may  synchronize  strata  of  different  localities,  by  comparing  their 
shell  fauna  with  the  shell  fauna  of  the  present  day,  in  the  same  locali- 
ties. Those  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  age  which  contain  the  same  per' 
centage  of  shells  identical  with  those  of  t?ie  present  dag. 

Section  2. — Classification  of  Stratified  Rocks. 

Geology  is  essentially  a  history.  Stratified  rocks  are  the  leaves  on 
which  this  history  is  recorded.  The  fundamental  idea  of  every  clas- 
sification is  therefore  relative  age.  The  object  to  be  attained  in  clas- 
sification is,  frsty  to  arrange  all  rocks  in  chronological  order,  so  that 
the  history  may  be  read  as  it  was  written  ;  and  then,  second^  to  collect 
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them  into  larger  and  smaller  groups,  called  systems^  serieSj/armations^ 
corresponding  to  the  great  eraSj  periods^  epochs^  of  the  earth's  history. 
There  are  several  different  methods  of  determining  the  relative  age  of 
rocks: 

1.  Order  of  SnperposdtioiL — It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which 
stratified  rocks  are  formed — viz.,  by  sedimentation — that  their  original 
position  indicates,  with  absolute  certainty,  their  relative  age,  the  lower 
being  older  than  the  higher.  If,  therefore,  the  original  position  of  any 
series  of  strata  be  retained  or  not  very  greatly  disturbed,  and  we  have 
a  good  section,  the  relative  age  of  the  strata  which  compose  the  series 
may  be  easily  determined.  But  the  strata,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
have  in  many  cases  been  crushed  and  contorted  and  folded  in  the  most 
intricate  manner,  sometimes  even  turned  over ;  have  been  broken  and 
slipped,  and  large  masses  carried  away  by  erosion,  and  often  so  changed 
by  heat  and  other  agents,  that  their  stratification  is  nearly  or  quite 
obliterated.  For  these  reasons  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  determine 
the  relative  position,  and  thus  to  construct  an  ideal  section  of  the 
strata  of  a  series  of  rocks,  even  in  a  single  locality.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  method  of  superposition  is  conclusive, 
and  takes  precedence  of  all  others  whenever  it  can  be  applied.  In 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  if  the  whole  geological  series  were  present 
in  any  one  locality,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  construct  the 
geological  chronologv. 

But  a  series  of  rocks  in  any  one  locality  cannot  give  us  the  whole 
history  of  the  earth.  Since  sedimentation  only  takes  place  at  the  bot- 
tom of  water,  those  places  which  were  land-attrfaces  during  any  geo- 
logical epoch  received  no  deposit,  and  therefore  the  strata  representing 
that  epoch  must  be  wanting  there.  Now,  as  there  have  been  frequent 
oscillations  of  land-surfaces  and  sea-bottoms  in  past  times,  similar  to 
those  taking  place  at  the  present  time,  we  find  that  in  every  known 
local  series  of  strata  there  exist  many  and  great  gaps ;  so  many  and  so 
great  that  the  record  may  be  regarded  as  only  fragmentary.  Such  gaps 
are  usually  indicated  by  unconformity.  It  is  the  task  of  the  geolo- 
gist, by  extensive  comparison  of  rocks  in  all  countries,  to  fill  up  these 
gaps,  and  make  a  continuous  series.  The  leaves  of  the  book  of  Time 
are  scattered  hither  and  thither  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  geologist  to  gather  and  arrange  them  according  to  their 
P*^"R«  This  is  done  by  comparison  of  rocks  of  different  localities, 
partly  by  their  lithological  character,  but  principally  by  the  fossils  which 
they  contain. 

2.  lithologioal  Character. — At  the  present  time,  in  our  seas  and 
lakes,  deposits  are  forming  composed  of  sand,  day,  mud,  and  lime,  of  ev- 
ery kind,  in  different  localities.  The  same  has  taken  place  in  previous 
epochs.     Sandstones,  limestones,  and  slates,  not  differing  greatly  from 
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those  forming  at  the  present  time,  except  in  degree  of  consolidation, 
have  been  formed  in  every  geological  period.  Lithological  charac- 
ter, therefore,  is  no  test  of  age.  In  comparing  rocks  of  widely-sepa- 
rated localities,  as,  for  example,  the  rocks  of  different  continents,  dif- 
ference of  lithological  character  is  no  evidence  of  difference  of  age,  nor 
similarity  of  lithological  character  of  any  value  in  determining  a  geo- 
logical horizon.  But,  as  deposits  are  now  being  formed  of  a  similar  char- 
acter over  considerable  areas,  so  also  we  find  strata  (the  deposits  of  pre- 
vious epochs),  continuous  and  unchanged  in  lithological  character,  over 
large  tracts  of  country.  Therefore,  in  contiguous  localities,  similarity 
of  lithological  character  becomes  a  very  valuable  means  of  identifying 
strata.  If,  in  two  localities  not  too  widely  separated,  we  find  a  similar 
rock,  e.  g.,  a  sandstone  of  similar  grain  and  color,  we  conclude  that 
they  probably  belong  to  the  same  age,  or  arc,  in  fact,  the  same  stratum. 

3.  Comparison  of  Fossils. — This  is  by  far  the  best,  and  in  widdy- 
separated  localities  the  ordy,  method  of  determining  the  age  of  rocks. 
The  principle  of  this  method  is  that  e^ery  geological  epoch  has  its  own 
fauna  and  flora  by  which  it  may  be  identified  everywhere  in  spite  of 
those  slight  differences  which  result  from  geographical  diversity ;  and, 
therefore,  similarity  of  fossils  shows  similarity  of  age.  There  are,  how- 
ever, certain  limitations  to  the  application  of  this  method  which  must 
be  borne  in  mind  : 

(a.)  The  lower  marine  species  are  much  affected  by  depths  and  bot- 
toms, and  therefore  we  should  expect  that  sandstone  fossils,  limestone 
fossils,  and  slate  fossils,  would  differ  in  species  even  in  the  same  epoch. 
Again,  in  lake  and  delta  deposits,  the  entombed  species  would  prob- 
ably be  entirely  different  from  those  of  marine  deposits.  We  must  be 
careful,  therefore,  to  compare  fossils  of  rocks  formed  under  similar  con- 
ditions. 

{b,)  We  must  also  make  due  allowance  for  geographical  diversity. 
This,  as  we  have  already  stated,  becomes  greater  and  greater  as  we 
pass  up  the  series  of  rocks.  In  the  lower  or  older  rocks  the  geographi- 
cal diversity  is  small ;  in  strata  of  the  same  age  in  different  countries 
the  fossils  are  quite  similar,  most  of  the  genera  and  many  of  the  species 
being  undistinguishable.  It  is  therefore  comparatively  easy,  by  com- 
parison of  fossils,  to  synchronize  the  strata  and  determine  the  geological 
horizon.  In  the  middle  rocks  the  geographical  diversity  is  greater,  but 
the  general  similarity  is  still  considerable — the  difference  between  or- 
ganisms of  consecutive  epochs  (geological  faunas  and  floras)  is  still  much 
greater  than  the  difference  between  organisms  of  the  same  epoch  in  dif- 
ferent countries  (geographical  faunas  and  floras) ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
still  quite  possible,  by  comparison  of  fossils,  to  synchronize  the  strata. 
In  the  higher  or  newer  rocks  the  geographical  diversity  has  become  so 
great  that  we  are  compelled  to  determine  age  and  synchronize  strata, 
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no  longer  entirely  by  comparison  of  foasils  of  the  different  localities 
vsith  each  other,  but  also  by  the  comparison  of  the  fossils  of  each  local- 
ity with  the  living  species  in  the  same  locality.  la  these  rocks  we  de- 
termine relative  age  by  relative  percentage  of  living  species,  and  simi- 
larity of  age  (geological  horizon)  by  similarity  of  this  percentage. 

Manner  of  oonstmoting:  a  Geologieal  Chninology.— The  manner  in 

which  a  geological  chronology  has  actually  grown  up,  under  tbe  com- 
bined labors  of  the  geologists  of  all  couatries,  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
follows:  First,  the  order  of  superpo§ition,  and  therefore  the  relative 
ages  of  the  strata  composing  the  rock -series  of  many  different  countries, 
were  determined  iDdependently ;  next,  by  comparison  of  these,  partly 
by  lithologieal  character,  if  the  localities  are  contiguous,  and  partly  by 
fosaih,  the  geologist  determines  those  which  are  synchronous  and  those 
which  are  wanting  in  each  locality.  Thus,  out  of  several  local  series, 
by  intercalation,  be  constructs  a  more  complete  ideal  series.  In  case  of 
doubt,  he  strives  to  find  places  where  the  doubtful  strata  come  together, 
and  observes  their  relative  position.    In  Fig.  183,  A  and  S  represent 
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two  contiguous  localities  in  which  by  independent  study  the  relative  po- 
sitions and  ages  of  6  and  7  strata  respectively  have  been  determined. 
By  comparison,  tbe  rocks  of  the  two  series  are  found  to  consist  of 
eleven  strata  of  different  ages,  some  being  wanting  in  tbe  one  and 
some  in  the  other  locality.  The  figure  represents  tbe  strata  as  con- 
nected and  traceable  from  one  locality  to  the  other,  but  the  intervening 
portions  between  A  and  S  may  be  removed  by  erosion,  as  fibown  by  the 
dotted  line,  or  covered  with  water.  In  such  case,  the  actual  overlapping 
cannot  be  observed,  if  it  ever  existed,  but  the  comparison  in  other  re- 
spects is  the  same.  In  widely-separated  localities  of  course  the  compar- 
ison can  only  be  made  by  means  of  fossils.  Thus  as  the  examination  of 
t^e  earth's  surface  progresses,  with  every  new  country  examined  some 
gape  are  filled  up,  and  the  series  becomes  more  perfect.  Many  gaps  still 
mnain  unfilled.  The  series  will  continue  to  be  made  more  perfect,  and 
the  idiTonology  more  complete,  until  the  get^ogical  examination  of  the 
•uth-mrfitoe  is  complete. 
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The  second  object  to  be  attained  by  classification  is  the  division  and 
eabdivision  of  the  whole  series  into  larger  and  smaller  groups,  corre- 
sponding to  the  eras,  periods,  and  epochs  of  time. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  classification  of  Dana,  slightly 
modified.  Except  in  the  uppermost  part  it  is  carried  only  as  far  as 
periods : 


Eba». 


5.  Psychozoic. 


4.  Cenozoic 


8.  Mesozoic. 


2.  Palaeozoic. 


1.  Archaean,  or 
Eozoic. 


Aoss. 


7.  Age  of  Man. 


6   The  Age    of  Mam- 
mals. 


5.   The    Age    of   Rep- 
tiles. 


CarhoniferouB  Agt, 
4.  The  Age  of  Aero- 
gens  and   Am- 
phibians. 


Devonian, 
8.  The  Age  of  Fishes. 


Silurian, 
2.  The  Age  of  Inverte- 
brates. 


Pbmods. 


Human, 


Quaternary, 


Tertiary, 


i  Cretaceous, 
•J  Jurassic, 
( Triassic, 


fCatskUl, 
Chemung, 
Hamilton, 
Comiferous, 


Oriskany, 
Helderberg, 
Salina, 
Niagara, 
Trenton, 
Canadian, 
^  Primordial, 


1.  Archaean. 


I 


Huronian, 
Laurentian, 


22 


21 
20 


19 
18 
17 


i  Permian,  16 

<  Carboniferous,  16 

( Sub-carboniferous,    14 


13 
12 
11 
10 


9 

8 

6 
5 
4 
8 


2 
1 


Brociia. 


Recent 


^Terrace. 
\  Champlain. 
(  Glacial. 
(  Pliocene. 
•<  Miocene. 
( Eocene. 


As  we  have  already  stated,  the  gaps  in  the  series  are  usually  indi- 
cated by  unconformity.  Now,  since  unconformity  always  indicates  move- 
ments of  the  crust,  changes  of  the  outlines  of  sea  and  land,  changes  of 
climate,  and  consequent  changes  in  the  fauna  and  flora,  these  gaps  mark 
the  times  of  great  revolutions  in  the  earth's  history,  and  are  therefore 
the  natural  boundaries  of  the  eras,  periods,  etc.    The  whole  rook-series, 
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therefore,  is  divided,  by  means  of  unoonformitj  and  the  character  of  the 
fossils,  into  larger  groups  called  systemSj  and  these  again  into  smaller 
groups  called  series  and  formations.  The  largest  groups  are  founded 
upon  universal,  or  almost  universal,  unoonformitj,  and  a  consequent  very 
great  difference  in  character  of  organisms;  the  smaller  groups  are 
founded  upon  a  less  general  unconformity  and  less  difference  in  char- 
acter of  the  organisms.  Corresponding  with  the  great  divisions  and 
subdivisions  of  the  rock-system  are  the  eraSj  ages^  periods^  and  epochs 
of  the  history.  The  several  terms  expressing  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions, both  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  history ^  are  unfortunately  used  in 
a  loose  manner.  We  will  try  to  use  them  in  the  manner  indicated.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  divisions  are  founded  upon  (a)  unconformity, 
and  {h)  change  in  fossils.  These  generally  accompany  each  other,  since 
they  are  produced  by  the  same  cause,  viz.,  change  of  physical  geography. 
In  some  localities,  however,  they  may  be  in  discordance.  In  this  case, 
the  change  of  fossils  is  considered  the  more  important,  and  controls 
classification. 


CHAPTER  HL 

UKSTRATIFIED  OR  IGNEOUS  ROCKS. 

Charaoteristics. — The  unstratified  are  distinguished  from  the  strati- 
fied rocks,  a,  by  the  absence  of  true  stratification — ^i.  e.,  lamination  of 
sorted  materials  ;  by  by  absence  of  fossils  ;  c,  by  a  more  or  less  crys- 
talline or  else  a  glassy  structure  ;  and,  dj  by  their  mode  of  occurrence 
explained  below. 

Oeneral  Origill. — They  have  consolidated  from  a  fused  or  semi- 
fused  condition,  and  are,  therefore,  called  igneous  rocks.  This  origin 
IS  shown  by  their  structure  ;  by  their  occurrence  in  dikes  and  tortuous 
veins ;  by  their  effects  on  stratified  rocks  with  which  they  come  in 
contact ;  and  by  their  resemblance  in  many  cases  to  modem  lavas. 
The  question  of  their  probable  niode  of  origin  will  be  more  specifically 
treated  after  the  description  of  their  kinds. 

Mode  of  Oecurrenoe. — ^Igneous  rocks  occur,  a,  underlying  the  strata, 
and  forming  the  great  mass  of  the  earth's  interior ;  by  forming  the 
axes  and  peaks  of  nearly  all  great  mountain-ranges  ;  c,  in  vertical  or 
nearly  vertical  sheets,  filling  great  fissures  in  stratified  or  in  other 
igneous  rocks ;  d^  in  extensive  horizontal  sheets  overlying  the  strati- 
fied country  rock,  as  if  outpoured  on  the  surface ;  and,  e,  lying  con- 
formably between  strata,  as  if  forced  in  a  melted  condition  between 
thenii  or  else  outpoured  on  the  bed  of  the  sea  and  afterward  covered 
^Oih  sediment.    All  these  positions  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  184.    In  all 
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tbese  modes  of  occurrence  the  observed  rock  is  oonnected  witb  an 
underlying  mass,  of  vhich  it  is  bat  an  extension. 


ITia.  1»4.— UUgnm  ihowloE  ilodt  ot  Oc 


of  l^oom  Bocko. 


Extent  on  the  Siirfoce. — The  appearance  of  these  rocks  on  the  sur- 
face is  far  less  extensive  than  that  of  the  stratified  rocks.  Certainly 
not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  land-surface  is  composed  of  them.  But, 
beneath,  they  are  supposed  to  constitute  tha  great  n)as9  of  the  earth. 

Classification  of  I^eons  Rooks. — Igneous  rocks  are  best  classified, 
not  by  means  of  their  relative  ages,  but  partly  by  their  mineral ogical 
character  and  partly  by  their  mode  of  occurrence.  By  this  method 
they  most  naturally  fall  into  two  primary  groups — viz.,  the  Plutonic, 
or  massive,  and  the  volcanic,  or  true  eruptive  rocks.  The  rocks  of  the 
first  group  occur  in  great  masses  ;  those  of  the  second  group  injected 
into  fissures  or  outpoured  on  the  surface.  The  former  are  entirely 
crystalline,  and  usually  very  coarse-grained  (macro- crystalline)  ;  the 
latter  are  usually  _^werjrainerf  (micro-crystal line),  or  imperfectli/  crys- 
talline (crypto-cry  stall  in  e),  or  partly  or  even  wholly  glassy.  The  for- 
mer seem  to  have  solidified  in  situ  (indigenous)  ;  the  latter  have  been 
evidently  displaced  from  their  original  position  (exotic).  The  two 
groups,  however,  pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  each  other,  so  that 
the  distinction  is  more  or  less  artificial,  and  the  same  rock  may  some- 
times be  found  in  both  groups. 

I. — Plutojjic  oe  Massive  Rocks. 

General  Appearance. — The  rocks  of  this  group  are  characterized  by 
a  coarse-grained,  mottled,  or  speckled  appearance,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  they  are  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  distinct  crystals  of 
different  colors  and  of  considerable  size  (macro-crystalline)  ;  and,  what 
is  much  more  important,  the  rock  is  usually  wholly  made  tip  of  an  ag- 
gregation of  such  crystals,  without  any  paste  or  ground-mass,  either 
amorphous  or  glassy,  between  them. 

The  constituent  minerals  of  this  group  are  mainly  quartz,  feldspar, 
mica,  and  hornblende.  In  the  speckled  mass  the  opaque,  white,  or  red- 
dish or  greenish  crystals  with  glistening  surface  are  feldspar,  the  trans- 
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therefore,  is  divided,  by  meaoB  of  unconforniitj  a&d  lU 
foasili,  into  larger  groups  called  sj/items,  and  thoM  d 
groups  called  series  and  formations.     The  largest  g 
upon  uoiveraal,  or  almost  universal,  unoonfonnity,nnd  fl 
great  difference   in    charooter  of  organisms;   the   i 
founded  upon  a  less  general  unconformity  and  les 
actor  of  the  organisms.     Corresponding  with  the 
subdivisions  of  the  rock-system  are  the  eras,  agm^ 
of  the  history.      The  several  terms  expressing  Hjc  ^ 
divisions,  both  of  the  rocks  and  of  the  history,  are  u: 
a  loose  manner.     We  will  try  to  use  them  in  the  mi 
will  be  observed  that  the  divisions  are  founded  ujki 
and  (d)  change  in  fossils.     These  generally  accompu 
they  are  produced  by  the  same  cause,  viz.,  change  tif  phi 
In  some  localities,  however,  they  may  be  ia  discordi 
the  change  of  fossils  is  considered  the  more  impt 
cUssiGcatioD. 
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Ch&raotflTistios. — The  unstratified  are  distmgnulu 
fied  rocks,  a,  by  the  absence  of  tme  stratification — i 
sorted  materials ;  b,  by  absence  of  fossils  ;  c,  by  a 
talliae  or  else  a  glassy  stracture  ;  and,  d,  by  their  i 
explained  below. 

General  Orig;ln.— They  have  oonsoUdated  fro* 

fused  condition,  and  are,  therefore,  (tilled  igtuotut 

^^  their  straotore ;  by  their  o 

~  -^  att^tiflBd  I 
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parent  blnieh  glassy  spoto  are  qa&rtE,  and  the  black  specks  are  osnally 
hornblende.  The  mioa  can  be  easily  detected  as  glistening  scales  of 
various  shades. 


fni.  IKk— Onphto  Qnnits :  A,  aoH-NcOni ;  B,  knigluidliul  KcikHi. 


Frinoipal  Kinds — QranltO. — This  rock,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  type  of  the  group,  coneists  of  quarts,  feldspar,  and  mica,  or  else  of 
these,  together  with  hornblende.  Sometimes  the  mica  and  hornblende 
are  wanting,  and  the  qoaitE  exists  in  the  form  of  lient  plates  imbedded 
in  feldspar,  so  that  on  croes-aection  they  look  like  Uebrew  or  Arsbio 
obaracters  (Fig.  165,  A  and  B).  The  rock  is  then  called  graphic 
granite,  or  peffmatite.  Sometimes  the  feldspar  is  in  large,  well-formed 
crystals  in  a  finer  but  still  crystalline  ground-mass  ;  then  it  is  called 
porphyritic  granite.  Sometimes  all  the  crystals  are  small,  and  the 
mass  is  evenly  granular  ;  then  it  is  called  eurU«,  or  granulite. 

Syenite. — English  and  many  American  writers  use  this  term  to 
designate  a  granitic  rock  in  which  mica  is  replaced  by  hornblende  ; 
and,  when  both  hornblende  and  mica  are  present,  they  use  the  term 
tymitic  granite.  But  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  term  syenite  is 
applied  to  a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  feldspar  and  hornblende, 
and  when,  in  addition,  quarts  is  present  (English  syenite),  they  call 
the  rock  quartz^enite.  The  general  aspect  of  the  rock  is  similar  to 
granite. 

In  the  rocks  thus  far  mentioned  the  feldspar  is  an  orthic,  or  potaah- 
/"eldepar  {orlhoclate) — i,  e.,  is  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  pot- 
ash. 

Dlorite. — This  is  a  dark,  speckled,  greenish-gray  rock,  consisting  of 
a  crystalline  aggregate  of  clinic,  or  soda-Hme  feldspar  {plagioclaee), 
and  hornblende  ;  and,  therefore,  differs  from  syenite  of  German  writers 
only  in  the  form  of  the  feldspar — viz.,  plagioclaae  instead  of  orthoclate. 
When  quartz  is  present  it  is  called  qnartz-diorite. 

Diabase. — This  is  a  dark,  greenish  crystalline  rock,  usually  fine- 
grained, bat  sometimes  granitoid,  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to 
diorite,  but  differing  in  the  fact  that  augite  replaces  hornblende.  It 
also  often  contains  olivin.     Qabhro  is  a  granitoid  variety  of  diabase. 

We  have  selected  these  as  good  types  of  the  groups ;  bat  tbey 
merge  inaensibly  into  each  other,  giving  rise  to  many  varieties,  for 
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the  description  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  treatises 
on  lithology. 

Diorite  and  diabase  are  so  frequently  intrusive  and  fine-grained 
that  they  are  often  treated  in  an  intermediate  or  even  in  the  second 
group ;  but  they  also  often  occur  massive. 

Two  Sub-Groups — Acidic  and  Basic. — Quartz  is  pure  silicic  acid. 
Feldspar  is  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  alkali,  with  excess  of  silica — ^L  e., 
an  acid  silicate  of  these  bases.  In  orthoclase  the  alkali  is  potash  ;  in 
plagioclase,  soda  and  lime.  Moreover,  the  former  is  more  acid  than 
the  latter.  Hornblende  and  augite  are  basic  silicates  of  somewhat 
similar  composition  ;  but  the  latter  the  more  basic  of  the  two.  Augite 
is  essentially  a  silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron  ;  while,  in  hornblende, 
alumina  and  lime  replace  a  portion  of  the  magnesia.  Remembering, 
further,  that  quartz  and  feldspar  are  light-colored  minerals,  with  spe- 
cific gravity  of  about  2.6,  while  augite  and  hornblende  are  usually 
black  minerals,  with  specific  gravity  of  3  to  3.5,  it  is  plain  that  this 
group  of  rocks  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  acidic  and  basiCy 
often  recognizable  to  the  eye.  In  the  one  there  is  a  predominance  of 
quartz  and  feldspar,  in  the  other  of  hornblende  or  augite.  Also,  in  the 
one  the  feldspar  is  orthoclase,  in  the  other  plagioclase.  The  one  is 
lighter  colored,  of  less  specific  gravity,  and  more  difficultly  fusible  ;  the 
other  darker  colored,  heavier,  and  more  easily  fusible.  Granite  is  the 
best  type  of  the  one,  diorite,  and  especially  diabase,  of  the  other.  Sye- 
nite is  intermediate.  The  percentage  of  silica,  both  free  and  combined, 
in  granite  is  62  to  81,  and  the  specific  gravity  2.6  to  2.7.  The  silica 
percentage  in  diabase  is  45  to  56,  and  the  specific  gravity  2.7  to  2.9 
(Von  Cotta). 

Mode  of  Occurrence. — True  Plutonics,  especially  of  the  granitic 
type,  such  as  granite  and  syenite,  occur :  1.  In  large  masses,  forming 
the  axes  of  great  mountain-ranges,  such  as  the  Sierra  and  Colorado 
ranges  (Fig.  186,  A)  ;  or,  2. 
In  rounded  masses,  appearing 
in  the  midst  of  stratified  rocks 
like  islands  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea  (Fig.  186,  J^) ;  or,  3. 
Sometimes  in  tortuous,  irreg- 
ularly branching  veins,  ex- 
tending only  a  little  way  from 
the  great  masses  into  the 
overlying  stratified  rocks,  as 

if  forced  by  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight  into  small  cracks  of 
the  latter  (Fig.  187,  A  and  B).  But  rocks  of  more  basic  type,  such 
as  diorite  and  diabase,  probably  on  account  of  greater  fusibility,  occur 
not  only  as  Plutonics  in  massive  form,  but  also  as  intrusives  in  dikes 
and  intercalary  beds,  like  true  volcanics. 


Fio.  186.— Diagram  Illustrating  Mode  of  Occurrenoe  of 

Granite. 
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The  rocks  of  the  Plutonic  group  are  never  found  in  connection 
with  scoriae,  glass,  ashes,  or  other  evidences  of  rapid  cooling  in  contact 
with  air.  They  have  never  been  erupted  on  the  surface.  They  viere 
cooled,  and  have  aolid^/ied  under  pressure  at  great  depths.  Hence, 
when  we  ^nd  them  at  the  surface,  they  have  been  expoted  by  eiOensive 


Tia.  in.— Onslu  Tilu. 


erosion.  They  are  either  fused  masses,  solidified  without  eruption  (a), 
or  they  are  the  solidified  reservoirs  (j/.  Fig.  164)  from  which  eruptions 
have  come.  In  either  case,  they  have  themselves  been  cooled  at  great 
depths. 

Intermediate  Series. 

Between  the  undoubted  Platonics,  already  described,  and  the  un- 
doubted  Tolcanics,  to  be  taken  up  hereafter,  there  is  an  intermediate 
series  of  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  placed  in  one  group,  sometimes  in 
the  other,  and  sometimes  in  a  separate  group  coordinate  with  the  other 
two  and  called  trappean  or  intrusive  rocks.  They  occur  mostly  in  the 
older  and  middle  rocks  in  the  form  of  dikes,  filling  great  fissures  inter- 
secting, or  as  intercalary  beds  between,  the  strata.  If  Plutonics  arc 
in  great  masses  beneath  the  strata,  and  volcanics  are  outpoured  masses 
upon  the  strata,  these  exist  mostly  as  masses  intruded  among  the 
strata.  Again,  if  Plufonias  are  the  great  reservoirs  and  volcanics  the 
outpoured  liquid,  the  intrusives  are  the  fillings  of  the  conduits  between. 
Erosion  has  subsequently  carried  away  the  overflowed  portions,  and 
ex^iosed  the  conduits  as  dikes. 

Kinds. — In  the  acidic  groups,  perhaps  the  most  typical  is  fehite. 
This  rock  is  a  very  compact,  fine-grained  aggregate  of  quartz  and 
orthoclase,  and  therefore  light- colored.  Chemically  it  has  the  same 
composition  as  granite,  and  mtneralogically  it  differs  only  in  the  fine- 
ness of  texture  and  in  the  absence  of  mica.  When  the  felsitic  rock 
contains  imbedded  in  the  fine-grained  mass  large,  well-formed  crystals 
of  feldspar,  then  it  is  called  porphyrite.  If  quartz-crystals  are  also 
distinctly  visible,  then  it  is  called  guartz-porphyry,  or  elvanite,  a 
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mottled  rock  often  mistaken  for  granite.  The  word  porphyritie  is 
often  applied  to  any  rock  in  which  distinct  crystals  are  visible  in  a 
finer  ground-mass.  Thus,  we  have  porphyritie  granite,  porphyritie 
diorite,  etc. 

Intrusive  rocks  of  the  basic  sub-group  are  usually  called  green- 
stones or  traps.  This  term,  therefore,  includes  intrusiye  diorites,  dia- 
bases, aphanites,  etc.  These  differ  from  the  massive  rocks  of  the  same 
composition  only  by  being  finer  grained  ;  but  the  same  is  true  also  of 
felsites  as  compared  with  granites.  The  difference  is  probably  wholly 
due  to  rate  of  cooling.  The  same  fused  mass  which,  if  cooled  slowly, 
forms  granite,  if  injected  into  fissures  and  cooled  more  rapidly,  would 
form  felsite  or  quartz-porphyrite.  The  difference  between  massive 
and  intrusive  diorites  is  doubtless  due  to  the  same  cause. 

II. — ^Volcanic  on  Ebuptivb  Rocks. 

Teztnre  and  Appearance. — The  rocks  of  this  group  are  usually 
micro-crystalline,  or  even  crypto-crystalline,  and  therefore  in  appear- 
ance are  either  minutely  speckled  or  evenly  grayish,  of  various  shades. 
But  the  most  important  characteristic  is,  that  they  are  not  wholly 
crystalline,  but  consist  either  of  crystals  imbedded  in  an  amorphous 
or  glassy  paste,  or  else  are  wholly  amorphous  or  glassy.  This  texture 
shows  that,  as  compared  with  the  rocks  of  the  other  groups,  they  have 
cooled  quickly^  for,  on  account  of  the  extreme  viscosity  of  fused  sili- 
cates (glass),  complete  crystallization  can  take  place  only  by  very  slow 
cooling. 

Physical  Conditions. — All  the  physical  conditions  already  described 
(p.  84)  as  characteristic  of  recent  lavas,  viz.,  the  stony y  the  glassy^  the 
scoriaceouSy  and  the  tufaceous  conditions,  are  found  abundantly  in  the 
more  typical  representations  of  this  group. 

Mineral  Composition  and  Sub-Oroups. — The  most  striking  differences 
between  the  rocks  of  this  and  the  other  groups  are  found  in  their  text- 
ure and  mode  of  occurrence.  Mineralogically  the  rocks  of  this  group 
consist  essentially  of  some  form  of  feldspar,  with  hornblende  or  augite. 
Free  quartz  and  mica,  though  sometimes  present,  especially  the  former, 
are  neither  necessary  nor  common.  These  also,  like  those  of  the  other 
group,  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  acidic  and  basic.  In  the 
one  there  is  a  predominance  of  orthic  feldspar  (sanidin) ;  in  the  other 
of  either  hornblende  or  augite  and  clinic  feldspar  (plagioclase).  In 
true  volcanics,  as  seen  above,  sanidin  takes  the  place  of  orthoclase  of 
the  Platonics.  These,  however,  belong  to  the  same  group  (orthoclase 
group),  are  equally  acidic,  and  therefore  have  the  same  significance 
in  lithology.  The  two  sub-groups  are,  therefore,  characterized  by 
color,  specific  gravity,  and  fusibility,  as  already  explained  (p.  205),  and, 
with  some  practice,  can  usually  be  distinguished  in  the  field  ;  though 
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liquid  within,  give  rise  to  secondary  eruptions  through  craters.  We 
have  no  examples  of  fissure- eruptions  taking  place  at  the  present  time, 
and  therefore,  in  treating  of  igneous  agencies  in  Part  I.,  we  spoke 
only  of  crater-eruptions.  But  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  mode  of 
occurrence  of  eruptions  in  the  older  rocks  unless  we  admit  eruptions 
in  early  geological  times  of  a  different  kind  from  those  occurring  now 
in  volcanoes.  ^ 

Modes  of  Ooourrenoe. — ^True  eruptive  rocks  occur  :  1.  As  extensive  . 
vertical  sheets  filling  great  fissures  which  by  subsequent  erosion  out- 
crop as  great  dikes^  or  else  filling  smaller  radiating  volcanic  fissures 
as  radiating  volcanic  dikes  ;  2.  As  sheets  between  the  strata  (interca- 
lary beds)  as  if  forced  between  the  separated  strata,  or  else  outpoured 
on  the  bed  of  sea  or  lake,  and  again  covered  with  sediments  ;  3.  Out- 
poured on  the  land-surface  as  sheets  or  streams  ;  and,  4.  In  the  form  of 
great  dome-like  masses  on  the  surface  or  between  the  strata. 

Dikes. — The  fillings  of  great  fissures  outcropping  on  land-surfaces 
are  called  dikes.  They  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  older  stratified 
rocks,  especially  in  mountain-regions.  They  vary  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet ;  they  may  be  traced  over 

the  country  sometimes  for  many 
^        ^  *  miles,  even  fifty  or  one  hundred, 

^\^t!/^  f,  J[^'  "Il~  jr^>i3ffifei<; —     and  extend  downward  to  great 
'  =^fcw:J  r--L-"^-~—  :r  ^'.£t  ■--     1>"^  unknown  depths.  Such  dikes, 

;V;v?;S-i ;{£_-(;.>••:: '.: t:'*--':?.:' ^1  •'.•vl    outcropping  over  the  face  of  the 


^  £^  £.-  I  ^  -_-__ -:-  - 1.  1=1: j  — _ .  3:     country,  may  be  the  exposed  roots 


,.^  -  -f.---A--  -   ^    .^  ^  E^^i-:^ of  ancient  overflows  which  have 

Fig.  159.— Dikfft.  been  removed  by  subsequent  ero- 

sion ;  or  they  may  be  fillings  of 
fissures  which  never  reached  the  surface  (Fig.  184,  /).  In  either 
case  they  are  the  evidence  of  extensive  erosion.  Sometimes  the  out- 
cropping dike  has  resisted  erosion  more  than  the  enclosing  country 
rock,  and  the  dike  is  left  standing  like  a  low,  ruined  wall  running 
over  the  face  of  the  country  (Fig.  188,  a)  ;  at  other  times  the  country 
rock  has  resisted  more  than  the  dike,  and  the  place  of  the  dike  is 
marked  by  a  slight  depression,  like  a  shallow  ditch,  or  moat  (Fig.  188,  b). 

Effect  of  Dikes  on  the  Intersected  Strata.— The  strata  forming  the 

bounding  walls  of  a  dike,  or  with  which  igneous  rocks  come  in  contact 
in  any  way,  are  almost  always  greatly  changed  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  fused  matter.  Limestones  and  chalk  are  changed  into  crystalline 
marble ;  clay  is  baked  into  porcelain-jasper,  or  even  changed  into 
schists ;  impure  sandstones  are  changed  into  a  speckled  rock  resem- 
bling gneiss ;  seams  of  bituminous  coal  are  changed  into  anthracite, 
or  sometimes  into  coke.  In  all  cases  the  original  stratification  and 
the  contained  fossils  are  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.    These 
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Fio.  189.— lAva-Sheeta. 


effects  extend  sometimes  only  a  few  f eet,  sometimes  many  yards,  from 
the  dike. 

Lava-Sheets. — Dikes  outcropping  on  the  face  of  the  country  as 
already  described,  are  doubtless  in  many  cases  the  exposed  roots  of 
ancient  overflows  which  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  erosion, 
leaving  only  the  intruded  portion.  But  in  more  recent  eruptions  the 
overflow  or  erupted  portions  still  remain.  The  fused  matter  has  evi- 
dently come  up  through  Assures  and  spread  out  as  sheets,  and  often 
sheet  after  sheet  has  been  suc- 
cessively outpoured,  forming 
layer  upon  layer  (Fig.  189),  un- 
til the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  is  deeply  buried  be- 
neath the  flood.  The  extent 
and  thickness  of  the  lava-fields 
thus  formed  are  almost  incredi- 
ble. The  great  lava-flood  of 
the  Northwest  covers  Northern 

California,  Northwestern  Nevada,  the  greater  part  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  Idaho,  and  extends  far  into  British  Columbia 
and  Montana.  Its  extent  is  not  less  than  150,000  square  miles,  and 
its  extreme  thickness  where  cut  through  by  the  Columbia  River  is 
3,000  to  4,000  feet.  In  another  place  seventy  miles  distant,  the 
Deschutes  River  cuts  into  the  same  lava-field,  making  a  canon  140 
miles  long  and  1,000  to  2,500  feet  deep,  and  has  not  yet  reached  bot- 
tom. At  least  thirty  successive  layers  may  be  counted,  one  above  the 
other,  on  the  sides  of  this  canon.  About  a  dozen  volcanoes  overdot 
this  great  surface.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  all  this  material 
came  from  these  volcanoes.  It  evidently  came  up  through  great  fis- 
sures in  the  Cascade,  Blue  Mountains,  and  Coast  Range,  and  poured 
out  on  the  surface,  flooding  the  whole  intervening  country.'  The 
Deccan  lava-field,  described  by  the  Indian  geologists,"  is  200,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  2,000  to  6,000  feet  thick,  and  entirely  without  de- 
tectable volcanic  cones  from  which  the  lava  could  have  come.  These 
extensive  fields  are  mostly  of  basalt.  In  Utah  and  Colorado,  according 
to  King  and  Endlich,*  rhyolitic  and  trachytic  lavas  reach  a  thickness  of 
7,000  feet.  As  a  general  rule,  outpourings  of  basalt  reach  the  greatest 
extent,  but  each  sheet  is  thin,  as  if  the  basalt  had  been  super/used/ 
while  acidic  lavas  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite  are  outpoured  in  very 

*  American  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  vii.,  pp.  167,  269. 

•  Americnn  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  xix.,  p.  148,  1880.     "  Manual  of  Indian  Geology," 
p.  300,  et  scq. 

«  King,  "Geology  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,"  vol.  i.,  p.  632.    Endlich,  Hayden'8  "Re- 
port" for  1876,  p.  112. 
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liquid  within,  giye  rise  to  secondary  eruptions  through  craters.  We 
have  no  examples  of  fissure- eruptions  taking  place  at  the  present  time, 
and  therefore,  in  treating  of  igneous  agencies  in  Part  I.,  we  spoke 
only  of  crater-eruptions.  But  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  mode  of 
ooourrence  of  eruptions  in  the  older  rocks  unless  we  admit  eruptions 
in  early  geological  times  of  a  different  kind  from  those  occurring  now 
in  Yoloanoes.  ^ 

Modes  of  Ooonrrenoe. — ^True  eruptive  rocks  occur :  1.  As  extensive  . 
Tertical  sheets  filling  great  fissures  which  by  subsequent  erosion  out- 
crop as  great  dikesy  or  else  filling  smaller  radiating  volcanic  fissures 
as  radiating  volcanic  dikes  ;  2.  As  sheets  between  the  strata  (interca- 
lary beds)  as  if  forced  between  the  separated  strata,  or  else  outpoured 
on  the  bed  of  sea  or  lake,  and  again  covered  with  sediments  ;  3.  Out- 
poured on  the  land-surface  as  sheets  or  streams  ;  and,  4.  In  the  form  of 
great  dome-like  masses  on  the  surface  or  between  the  strata. 

Dikes. — The  fillings  of  great  fissures  outcropping  on  land-surfaces 
are  called  dikes.  They  are  very  abundant  in  all  the  older  stratified 
rooks,  especially  in  mountain-regions.  They  vary  in  thickness  from 
a  few  inches  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet ;  they  may  be  traced  over 

the  country  sometimes  for  many 
miles,  even  fifty  or  one  hundred, 
and  extend  downward  to  great 
but  unknown  depths.  Such  dikes, 
outcropping  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  may  be  the  exposed  roots 
of  ancient  overflows  which  have 
been  removed  by  subsequent  ero- 
sion ;  or  they  may  be  fillings  of 
fissures  which  never  reached  the  surface  (Fig.  184,  /).  In  either 
oase  they  are  the  evidence  of  extensive  erosion.  Sometimes  the  out- 
cropping dike  has  resisted  erosion  more  than  the  enclosing  country 
rock,  and  the  dike  is  left  standing  like  a  low,  ruined  wall  running 
over  the  face  of  the  country  (Fig.  188,  a)  ;  at  other  times  the  country 
rock  has  resisted  more  than  the  dike,  and  the  place  of  the  dike  is 
marked  by  a  slight  depression,  like  a  shallow  ditch,  or  moat  (Fig.  188,  h). 

Effect  of  Dikes  on  the  Intersected  Strata. — ^The  strata  forming  the 

bounding  walls  of  a  dike,  or  with  which  igneous  rocks  come  in  contact 
in  anv  way,  are  almost  always  greatly  changed  by  the  intense  heat  of 
the  fused  matter.  Limestones  and  chalk  are  changed  into  crystalline 
marble ;  clay  is  baked  into  porcelain-jasper,  or  even  changed  into 
schists ;  impure  sandstones  are  changed  into  a  speckled  rock  resem- 
bling gneiss  ;  seams  of  bituminous  coal  are  changed  into  anthracite, 
or  sometimes  into  coke.  In  all  cases  the  original  stratification  and 
the  contained  fossils  are  more  or  less  completely  destroyed.    These 
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effects  extend  sometimes  only  a  few  feet,  sometimes  many  yards,  from 
the  dike. 

Lava-Sheets. — Dikes  outcropping  on  the  face  of  the  country  as 
already  described,  are  doubtless  in  many  cases  the  exposed  roots  of 
ancient  overflows  which  have  been  removed  by  subsequent  erosion, 
leaving  only  the  intruded  portion.  But  in  more  recent  eruptions  the 
overflow  or  erupted  portions  still  remain.  The  fused  matter  has  evi- 
dently come  up  through  fissures  and  spread  out  as  sheets,  and  often 
sheet  after  sheet  has  been  suc- 
cessively outpoured,  forming 
layer  upon  layer  (Fig.  189),  un- 
til the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  is  deeply  buried  be- 
neath the  flood.  The  extent 
and  thickness  of  the  lava-fields 
thus  formed  are  almost  incredi- 
ble. The  great  lava-flood  of 
the  Northwest  covers  Northern 

California,  Northwestern  Nevada,  the  greater  part  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington Territory,  and  Idaho,  and  extends  far  into  British  Columbia 
and  Montana.  Its  extent  is  not  less  than  150,000  square  miles,  and 
its  extreme  thickness  where  cut  through  by  the  Columbia  River  is 
3,000  to  4,000  feet.  In  another  place  seventy  miles  distant,  the 
Deschutes  River  cuts  into  the  same  lava-field,  making  a  canon  140 
miles  long  and  1,000  to  2,500  feet  deep,  and  has  not  yet  reached  bot- 
tom. At  least  thirty  successive  layers  may  be  counted,  one  above  the 
other,  on  the  sides  of  this  canon.  About  a  dozen  volcanoes  overdot 
this  great  surface.  It  is  simply  inconceivable  that  all  this  material 
came  from  these  volcanoes.  It  evidently  came  up  through  great  fis- 
sures in  the  Cascade,  Blue  Mountains,  and  Coast  Range,  and  poured 
out  on  the  surface,  flooding  the  whole  intervening  country.'  The 
Deccan  lava-field,  described  by  the  Indian  geologists,'  is  200,000  square 
miles  in  extent,  2,000  to  6,000  feet  thick,  and  entirely  without  de- 
tectable volcanic  cones  from  which  the  lava  could  have  come.  These 
extensive  fields  are  mostly  of  basalt.  In  Utah  and  Colorado,  according 
to  Kini:^  and  Endlioh,*  rhyolitic  and  trachytic  lavas  reach  a  thickness  of 
7,000  feet.  As  a  general  rule,  outpourings  of  basalt  reach  the  greatest 
extent,  but  each  sheet  is  thin,  as  if  the  basalt  had  been  superfused ; 
while  acidic  lavas  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite  are  outpoured  in  yery 

'  American  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  vii.,  pp.  167,  269, 

•  American  Journal  of  Science^  voL  xix.,  p.  148,  1880.  "  Manual  of  Indian  Geology," 
p.  300,  €t  ftcq. 

«  King,  "  Geology  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,*'  vol.  i.,  p.  632.  EndUch,  Hayden's  "  Re- 
port "for  1876,  p.  112. 
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thick,  Bometimes  dome-like  masses,  as  if  they  had  been  only  semi- 
JKiaed. 

Id  bas&ltio  lava-fields  a  remarkable  Btep-like  or  terrace-like  appear- 
ance ii  observable.  The  country  seems  to  rise  in  successive  tables  or 
benches.  From  this  has  arisen  the  term  trapt  from  the  Swedish  word 
trappa,  a  stair.  This  ooofignration  is  due  to  the  abrupt  terminations 
of  the  BQcceasJTe  flows  (Fig.  189). 

Iliteroalsi7  Beds  and  LaocoIiteB.— Uolmes,  in  Hayden's  "Report" 
for  1875,'  describes  Monnt  Hesperus,  Colorado,  as  wholly  composed  of 
stratified  rocks  (cretaceous),  with  intercalated  beds  of  eruptives,  as  if 
the  lava  had  forced  itself  between  the  strata.  Such  intercalary  sheets, 
which  have  been  often  observed  by  others,  probably  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  into  laccolitea — a  new  form  of  occurrence  to  which  atten- 
tion was  first  drawn  by  Holmes,  but  which  has  been  elaborately  de- 
scribed by  Gilbert'  as  characteristic  of  the  Henry  Monutains,  and 
other  groups  !□  the  Plateau  region.  In  this  case  the  liquid  matter 
seems  to  have  come  up  through  fissures  as  usual,  but,  instead  of  break- 
ing through  to  the  surface,  has  lifted  the  upper  strata  and  accumulated 
beneath  in  great  dome-like 
isaes  which,  io  fact,  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the 
I  mountains  (Fig.  189b). 
The  strata  -  covered  dome 
!  thus  formed  is  afterward 
I  eroded,  and'  the  igneous 
)re  or  laccolite  is  exposed. 
According  to  Gilbert, 
whether  lava  accumulates 
between  the  strata  or  out- 
pours on  the  surface  is  merely  a  question  of  relative  f<pecific  gravity. 
If  the  lava  is  lighter  than  the  strata,  then  the  latter  will  sink  and 
the  lava  be  outpoured.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surface  strata  be 
lighter  than  the  lava,  then  the  lava  floats  it  up  and  accumulates  be- 
neath. It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  it  is  rather  a  question 
of  liquidity  than  of  specific  gravity.  If  the  liquidity  is  perfect  as  in 
,  basalts,  then  it  comes  to  the  surface  and  outpours,  and  may  extend  to 
very  great  distances  ;  but,  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  lava  is  only  a  stiffly 
viscous,  semi-fused  mass,  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite,  it  may  lift  up  the 
strata  on  its  back  in  a  dome. 

Age — bow  detBimined. — When  two  dikes  intersect  each  other,  then, 
of  course,  the  intersecting  must  be  younger  than  the  intersected  dike. 
In  this  manner  the  relative  ago  of  dikes  intersecting  the  same  region 
'  Hayden'i  "Report"  for  I87B,  p.  271. 
•  Gilbert,  "Geologj  o(  the  Iloniy  Uouateins." 
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may  often  be  determined.  The  absoliUe  age  of  igneoos  rocks  can  only 
be  detennined  by  means  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  associated. 
If  a  dike  is  found  intersecting  strata  of  known  age  (c.  Fig.  184),  the 
dike  must  be  younger  than  the  strata.  If  a  dike  (c'),  intersecting 
strata  and  outcropping  on  the  surface,  is  found  overlaid  by  other 
strata  through  which  it  does  not  break,  then  the  igneous  injection 
is  younger  than  the  former  and  older  than  the  latter.  The  series 
of  events  indicated  is  briefly  as  follows  ;  first,  the  older  series  of  sedi- 
ments has  been  formed ;  then  fissures  formed  and  filled  by  igneous 
injection  ;  then  erosion  has  carried  away  the  upper  portion  of  the 
strata  and  its  included  dike,  so  that  the  dike  outcrops  along  the  eroded 
surface ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole  has  been  submerged  and  again  covered 
with  sediment. 

In  the  case  of  intercalary  beds  of  igneous  rocks,  if  the  strata  above 
ftud  below  are  both  metamorphosed  by  heat,  then  tbe  fused  matter  has 
been  forced  between  and  is  younger  than  the  strata ;  if,  however,  the 
underlying  stratum  is  changed  but  the  overlying  is  not,  then  the  igne- 
ous matter  baa  been  outpoured  on  the  sea-bed  and  covered  with  sedi- 
ment,  and  is,  therefore,  of  the  same  age  as  the  strata.  Tbe  same  prin- 
ciples determine  the  age  of  sheets  and  streams.  If  sheets  are  successively 
outpoured,  one  atop  the  other,  then,  of  course,  the  order  of  super- 
position determines  their  relative  age.  So,  also,  if  two  streams  ran 
across  each  other,  the  overlying  is  the  younger.  In  this  way  Richt- 
hofen  and  others  have  determined  the  order  of  Buccesaion  of  different 
kinds  of  tertiary  eruptives.  Absolute  age,  or  the  geological  time  of 
eruption,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  age  of  the  associated  stratm. 

Of  Certain  Structures  found  in  many  Eruptive  Bocks. 
Colniimar  Stxnoturs. — Many  kinds  of  eruptive  rock  exhibit  som» 
times  a  remarkable  columnar  structure.  This  is  most  conspicuous  in 
basalt,  probably  because  this  rock  has  been  superf  used,  and  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  basaltic  structure.  Sheets  and  dikes  of  this  rock  are 
often  found  composed  wholly  of  regular  prismatio  jointed  columns, 
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closely  fitting  together,  varying  in  size  from  a  tew  inches  to  a  foot 
or  more,  and  in  length  from  eeveral  feet  to  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet. 
When  these  columns  have  been  well  exposed  on  cliffs  by  the  action  of 
iravcB,  or  on  river-banks  by  the  erosive  action  of  currents,  or  even  by 
atmospheric  disintegration,  they  produce  a  very  striking  scenic  effect 
(Figs.  190,  191.)  In  Europe  the  Giant's  Causeway,  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  Fingal's  Cave,  in  the  island  of  Staffa  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  are  conspicuous  examples.     In  the  United  States  we  have 


Eauk,  hakt  Superior  (*n«t  Owto). 


examples  in  Mount  Holyoke,  on  the  Connecticut  Biver  ;  in  the  Pali- 
sades of  the  Hudson  River ;  in  the  traps  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Su- 
perior ;  and  especially  in  splendid  cliffs  of  the  Columbia  and  Deschutes 
Bivers,  in  Oregon. 

Direction  of  the  Colnnuis. — The  direction  of  the  columns  is  usually 
ftt  right  angles  to  the  cooling  surface.     In  horizontal  sheets,  therefore. 
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the  columna  are  vertical,  bat  in  dikes  they  are  horizontal  (Fig.  192). 
A  dike  left  atanding  above  the  general  surface  of  country  sometimes 
presents  the  appearanoe  of  a  long  pile  of  oord-vood.  la  some 
cases  the  columns  are  curved  and  twisted  in  a  mantier  not  easy  to 
explain  ;  sometimes,  instead  of  colunmar,  a  ^A-structure  ia  ob- 
served. 

Causa  of  Colnmnu  StniVtnre. — There  is  little  doubt  that  this  stmct- 
ure  is  prodnced  by  contraction  in  the  act  of  cooling.  Many  substances 
break  in  a  prismatic  way  in  contracting.  Masses  of  wet  atarch,  or  very 
fine  mud  exposed  to  the  sun,  crack  in  this  way.  In  basalt  the  structure 
is  more  regalar  than  in  any  other  known  substance.  The  subject  of 
the  cause  of  jointed  columnar  structure  has  been  very  ably  discoBsed 
by  Mr.  Mallet.' 

Volcanic  Conglomerate  and  Breooia. — If  a  stream  of  fused  rock, 
whether  from  a  crater  or  a  fissure,  run  down  a  stream-bed,  it  gathera 
ap  the  pebbles  in  its  course,  and  after  solidification  forms  a  conglom* 
erate  which  differs  from  a  true  conglomerate  (p.  171)  in  the  fact  that 
the  uniting  paste  is  igneous  instead  of  sedimentary.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner  volcanic  breccias  are  formed  by  the  flowing  of  a  lava-Stream  over 
a  surface  covered  with  rubble. 

The  disintegration  of  volcanic  rocks,  and  their  transportation  and 
deposit,  will  of  course  give  rise  to  aqueoua  conglomerates  and  breociaa 
composed  of  volcanic  materials,  which  often  are  dif&eult  to  distinguish 
from  true  volcanic  conglomerates  and  breccias.  These  aqueous  con- 
glomerates and  breccias  of  volcanic  material  pass  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  tufas,  which,  as  already  explained  (page  84),  consist  of 
fine  volcanic  material  cemented  into  an  earth-mass  and  often  sorted  by 
water. 

Amygdaloid. — Still  another  structure,  very  common  in  lavas  and 
traps,  is  the  amygdaloidal.  The  rock 
called  amygdaloid  (Fig.  193)  greatly  re- 
sembles volcanic  conglomerate,  being 
apparently  composed  of  almond-shaped 
pebbles  in  an  igneous  paste,  but  is  formed 
in  a  wholly  different  w.iy.  Outpoured 
traps,  and  especially  lava-streams,  are 
very  often  vesicular,  i.  e.,  filled  with  va- 
por-hlehs,  usually  of  a  flattened,  ellipsoid- 
al forra.  In  the  course  of  time  these 
cavities  are  filled  with  silica,  carbonate  ' 
of  lime,  or  some  other  material,  by  infil- 
trated water  holding  these  mattov  in 
aolution.   Sometimes  the  filling  has  taken 

'  Fh&otopKieal  Jfagamt,  Anguit  and  September,  187S. 
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place  very  slowly  by  Baocessive  additions  of  different-colored  materiaL 
Thns  are  formed  the  beautiful  agate  pebbles,  or  more  properly  amyg- 
duleSf  so  common  in  trap.  The  most  common  filling  is  silica,  because 
water  percolating  through  igneous  rocks  is  always  alkaline,  and  holds 
silica  in  solution. 

Some  Impobtant  Genebal  Questions  connected  wrrn  Igneous 

Rocks. 

1.    Origin  of  Igneous  Hocks, 

There  are  many  reasons  for  thinking  that  igneous  rocks  are  not 
erupted  portions  of  an  original  fused  magma,  but  are  usually  the  re- 
sult of  refusion  of  stratijied  rocks.  This  question  has  been  already 
touched  in  treating  of  volcanoes  (page  92),  but  we  are  now  in  condition 
to  take  it  up  more  fully. 

If  the  earth  cooled  from  a  primal  incandescent,  fused  condition,  it 
is  eyident  that  there  would  be  substantial  homogeneity  in  any  given 
layer,  at  least  in  any  given  locality.  Erupted  matters,  therefore, 
although  they  might  indeed  slowly  change  in  composition  in  the  course 
of  geological  ages,  as  deeper  and  deeper  layers  were  successively 
reached  by  the  gradual  thickening  of  the  earth's  crust,  yet,  in  the  same 
localityy  and  erupted  about  the  same  timcy  they  ought  to  have  the 
same  composition.  But  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  lavas  of  the  greatest 
differences  ;  e.  g.,  rhyolite  and  basalt,  erupted  in  the  same  region, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  time.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be  portions  of 
the  same  original  magma. 

Now,  in  the  primal  solidification  of  the  earth  from  fusion,  the  first 
crust  was  doubtless  a  homogeneous  igneous  rock,  somewhat  similar  in 
composition  to  diorite  or  syenite.  The  effect  of  aqueous  agencies  on 
this  original  homogeneous  material,  by  disintegration,  transportation, 
sorting,  and  deposit,  throughout  all  geological  times,  has  been  to  pro- 
duce extreme  differentiation  of  stratified  rockSy  belonging  to  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  region.  Hence,  if  eruptives  are  produced  by 
refusion  of  these,  we  would  expect  to  find  great  diversity  among 
them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  diversity  which  we  find  among 
stratified  rocks,  viz.,  pure  sandstones  (acid),  on  the  one  hand,  and  pure 
limestones  (base)  on  the  other,  is  not  found  among  igneous  rocks.  But 
this,  which  seems  at  first  an  objection,  is  found,  on  examination,  a 
confirmation  of  our  conclusion  ;  for  these  extremes  are  ififusible. 
Thus  the  diversity  of  composition  of  igneous  rocks  is  completely  ex- 
plained by  supposing  them  formed  by  refusion  of  stratified  rocks  within 
the  limits  of  ready  fusibility,^ 

>  CaptAin  DuttoD,  *'  High  Plateaus  of  Uuh,*'  p.  120. 
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2.   Other  Modes  of  Classification. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  geology  which  is  in  a  state  of 
greater  confusion  than  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  igneous 
rocks.  It  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  mention  some  of  the  different 
views  entertained. 

Many  geologists  think  that  igneous  rocks  may  be  thrown  into  three 
groups,  characteristic  of  different  periods  of  the  earth's  history,  and 
which,  therefore,  are  now  found  associated  with  the  stratified  rocks  of 
different  ages.  These  are  :  1.  The  granitic  group,  including  granites 
and  syenites,  associated  with  archaean  and  palaeozoic  rocks ;  2.  The 
trappean  group,  including  diorites,  porphyry,  dolerite,  etc.,  associated 
with  the  later  palaeozoic  and  the  mesozoic  rocks  ;  and,  3.  The  volcanic 
rocks,  including  basalts,  trachytes,  etc.,  associated  with  the  tertiary 
rocks.  They  think,  therefore,  that  the  earliest  eruptions  were  granit- 
ic, then  trappean,  and  lastly  volcanic.  Furthermore,  they  think  that 
the  first  have  come  up  mostly  in  great,  dome-like  masses  ;  the  second, 
mostly  intrusive,  in  dikes  and  fissures  ;  and  the  third  through  craters 
forming  volcanoes. 

Again,  many  think  that  erupted  matters,  of  different  times,  have 
become  progressively  more  basic.  They  think  that,  although  each 
group  may  be  divided  into  a  more  acidic  and 
a  more  basic  sub-group,  yet,  as  a  whole,  the 
granitic  group  is  the  most  acidic  and  the 
volcanic  the  most  basic,  the  trappean  being 
intermediate,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
diagram  : 

Again,  these  two  views,  which  are  usually 
held  by  the  same  persons,  are  by  them  con- 
nected with  a  third  view,  in  regard  to  the 
original  constitution  of  the  earth's  crust.  On 
first  cooling,  the  outer  layer  is  supposed  to 
have  been  highly  oxidized,  highly  siliceous, 
and  therefore  comparatively  light — in  other 
words,  granitic ;  beneath  this  was  a  less 
oxidized,  less  acid  layer,  and  so  on  progres- 
sively, the  deeper  layers  becoming  heavier 

and  heavier,  and  more  and  more  basic.  The  first  eruptions  were  from 
the  outer  layer,  and  therefore  granitic.  Afterward,  as  the  crust  grew 
thicker  and  thicker,  the  eruptions  were  from  deeper  and  deeper  layers, 
and  therefore  denser  and  denser,  and  more  and  more  basic. 

But,  in  answer  to  these  views,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  to  age^  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  granite,  though  most  commonly  associated  with 
the  older  rocks,  is  found  in  strata  of  all  ages  up  to  the  middle  Tertiary, 
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and  fissure  eruptions  have  occurred  in  all  ages  up  to  the  latest  Tertiary. 
The  granite  of  Mont  Blanc  was  pushed  up  at  the  end  of  the  Eocene 
(Lyell),  and  the  great  fissure-eruptions  of  the  Northwest  took  place 
during  the  Pliocene.'  Also,  as  to  compositiony  trachyte  and  liparite 
have  much  the  same  chemical  composition  as  granite,  except  that  more 
of  the  silica  is  in  combination  and  less  of  it  free  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.  Some  early  diorites  and  gabbros  have  much  the  same 
chemical  (if  not  mineralogical)  composition  as  basalt. 

Again,  others,  with  much  reason,  think  that  all  the  differences  be- 
tween the  three  groups  in  mineralogical  character  and  crystalline 
structure  are  due  wholly  to  the  different  depths  at  which  and  the  slow- 
ness with  which  solidification  took  place.  They  think,  therefore,  that 
if  trachyte  (Fig.  184,  h)  could  be  traced  downward  deep  enough  it  would 
pass  into  porphyry  (c),  and  finally  into  granite  (^),  and  similarly  basalt 
would  pass  into  dolerite  and  diorite,  and  finally  into  olivin-diabase.'  On 
this  view,  what  tee  cannot  do,  has  been  done  for  us  by  erosion  ;  and  gran- 
ite is  most  commonly  associated  with  older  rocks  only  because  these  have 
been  most  eroded,  and  therefore  their  deeper  parts,  or  even  the  fountain- 
reservoirs  from  which  eruptions  have  come,  have  been  exposed.  Simi- 
larly, a  less  extreme  erosion  of  the  mesozoic  rocks  has  exposed  the  por- 
phyritic  and  dioritic  dikes  through  which  eruptions  came  up  ;  while, 
of  the  modem  lavas,  only  the  upper  or  overflowed  parts  are  exposed. 
This  view  explains  completely  all  the  phenomena  of  igneous  rocks, 
and  the  gradations  between  them,  in  chemical  and  mineralogical  com- 
position and  in  crystalline  structure,  and  is  therefore  very  probably 
true.    We  have  substantially  assumed  it  in  the  preceding  descriptions. 

The  confusion  in  the  classification  and  nomenclature  of  igneous 
rocks  is  still  further  increased  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  many  of  the 
kinds  of  rocks  mentioned  above  as  igneous  are  found  also  among  met- 
amorphic  rocks  which  have  never  been  erupted  at  all.  This  subject 
is  further  treated  under  the  head  of  Metamorphism  (p.  223). 

3.  RichthoferCa  Classification  of  Tertiary  Enqytives, 

By  far  the  most  successful  attempt  to  classify  by  age,  or  to  corre- 
late the  kinds  of  igneous  rocks  with  their  ages,  is  found  in  Richt- 
hofen's  classification  of  Tertiary  eruptives.  This  classification  has 
been  so  generally  adopted  by  the  United  States  geologists  that  some 
account  of  it  seems  necessary.  According  to  Richthofeii,  there  is  a 
regular  and  invariable  order  of  succession  among  the  eruptive  rocks 
of  Tertiary  times  ;  the  order  being — 1.  Propylite.*    2.  Andesite.     3. 

'  American  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  vii.,  p.  167,  1874. 

•  This  gradaal  change  has  very  recently  been  distinctly  observed  in  Southeastern 
Europe  by  Judd  {Oeohffical  Magaxine^  1876,  voL  xxxil,  p.  292^  and  also  in  Colorado 
by  Peale  (Hayden's  "  Report"  for  1878,  p.  261). 

'  Propylite  is  regarded  by  many  as  a  varietj  of  andesite. 
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Trachyte.  4.  Rhyolite.  6.  Basalt.  This  order,  however,  applies  only 
to  primary  or  fissure  eruptions;  for,  since  primary  erupted  masses  may 
become  the  seats  of  subsequent  secondary  or  crater  eruptions,  it  is  eyi- 
dent  that  secondary  eruptions  of  a  lower  group  may  be  synchronous 
with  primary  eruptions  of  a  higher  group.' 

Now,  the  order  given  above  is  the  order  neither  of  composition  nor 
of  density  nor  of  fusibility.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  a  priori^  high- 
ly improbable.  Yet  the  order  was  founded  by  Bichthofen  on  wide 
observation  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  and  it  has  been  con- 
firmed for  eruptives  of  the  Western  portion  of  the  continent  by  King, 
Zirkel,  Dutton,  and  Endlich.  Any  explanation,  therefore,  however 
hypothetical,  of  so  singular  a  fact,  deserves  attention. 

DtUtori^s  Tlieory  of  the  Cause  of  RichthoferCs  Order. 

Captain  Dutton  has  brought  forward  an  ingenious  explanation, 
which  may  be  briefly  summarized  thus  : '  1.  He  shows  that  the  above 
order  is  the  order  of  gradual  differentiation  from  a  generalized  type. 
The  earliest,  viz.,  propylite,  is  such  a  generalized  type.  In  andesite  and 
trachyte,  the  next  in  order,  the  basic  and  acidic  are  already  separated, 
but  not  greatly ;  in  rhyolite  and  basalt  the  divergence  becomes  ex- 
treme.    The  whole  series  may  therefore  be  written  thus  : 


Acid.  Bisic 


4.  RbybU^ 

3.  Trmcbytc. 

2.  A|idesite. 

1.  Propylite. 


2.  He  assumes  that  Tertiary  eruptives  are  the  result  of  refusion  of 
sedimentary  rocks  by  heat,  the  source  of  which  is  unknown,  but  which 
steadily  increases  so  long  as  the  cause  operates  in  any  given  locality.  8. 
He  assumes  that  fissure-eruptions  are  the  result  of  a  sinking  of  a  heavier 
crust  into  a  lighter  liquid,  and  a  welling  out  of  that  liquid  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  act  of  eruption  is  determined  only  by  the  relative  densi- 
ties of  crust  and  underlying  liquid  which  is  ever  growing  lighter  by 
increasing  heat.  The  order  of  eruption  of  different  parts  of  the  liquid, 
produced  by  fusion  of  different  kinds  of  strata,  is  merely  the  order  of 
their  densities  taken  in  connection  with  the  order  of  their  fusibilities. 

»  Richthofcn'8  "  Natural  History  of  Volcanic  Rocka;* "  Memoirs  of  California  Academy 
of  Science,"  vol.  i.,  Part  II. 

*  Dutton,  "Geology  of  High  Plateaus,**  p.  181. 
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Application. — Suppose  a  layer  of  stratified  rock  composed  of  vari- 
onB  kinds  of  materials  undergoing  fusion  successively  in  the  order  of 
fusibility,  by  very  gradually  increasing  heat,  and  thus  producing  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fused  igneous  rocks.  Basalt  will  melt  first,  but  is  too 
heavy  to  erupt.  Rhyolite  is  lightest,  but  most  infusible,  and  therefore 
not  yet  melted.  Therefore,  an  intermediate  variety  will  first  reach 
the  double  condition  of  fusion  and  lightness  necessary  to  produce  erup- 
tion. Such  an  intermediate  variety  is  propylite,  and  the  rest  would 
follow  in  the  order  given.  Rhyolite  will  be  late,  because  so  difficult  of 
fusion.  Basalt  will  be  last,  because,  though  easily  fused,  it  is  so  heavy 
that  snperfusion  is  necessary  to  produce  sufficient  lightness.  This 
would  account  for  the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  basalt  always 
shows  signs  of  superfusion,  while  rhyolite  and  trachyte  signs  of  semi- 
fusion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  view,  although  deserving  of 
much  attention,  must  be  regarded  as  tentative.  All  that  is  as  yet  uni- 
versally accepted  in  regard  to  the  order  of  Tertiary  eruptives  is  that 
the  trachytes  (including  in  this  term  with  the  trachytes  proper  also 
the  andesites  and  the  rhyolites)  precede  the  basalts.  The  reason  of 
this  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  fact  that  acidic  rocks,  although  more 
infusible  than  the  basics  to  dry  heaty  yet  yield  very  easily  to  hydro- 
thermal  fusion  by  the  formation  of  hydrous  silicates.  Now,  it  is  in 
this  condition  of  imperfect  hydrothermal  fusion  that  the  trachytes 
and  rhyolites  were  erupted,  while  the  basalts  have  been  in  a  state  of 
complete  igneous  fusion.  If  we  suppose  strata  of  different  kinds  to 
be  subjected  to  steadily  increasing  heat  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
percentage  of  water,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  acidic  rocks  would 
first  yield  by  hydrothermal  fusion,  and  only  afterward  the  basic  rocks 
by  true  igUcous  fusion. 

Judd,  in  his  recent  work  on  "  Volcanoes,"  admits  that  an  inter- 
mediate type  like  andesite  (propylite  is  usually  regarded  as  a  variety) 
is  first  erupted,  then  an  acid  type  like  trachyte  and  rhyolite,  and  last 
basalt.  He  accounts  for  this  by  supposing  a  homogeneous  fused  mass 
(such  as  would  be  formed  by  fusion  of  many  diflPerent  kinds  of  strata), 
to  be  first  erupted  as  soon  as  formed.  This  would  make  an  interme- 
diate type.  The  remainder  of  the  fused  mass  after  long  standing 
would  separate  into  a  lighter  acid  portion  above  and  a  heavier  basic 
portion  below.  These  would,  therefore,  be  successively  erupted  as 
rhyolite  and  basalt. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
METAMORPHIC    ROCKS. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  rocks,  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  ordinary  sedimentary  and  the  igneous  rocks,  and  therefore  put  off 
until  these  had  been  described.  The  rocks  of  this  class  are  stratified, 
like  the  sedimentary,  but  crystalline,  and  usually  non-fossiliferous,  like 
the  igneous  rocks.  They  graduate  insensibly  on  the  one  hand  into  the 
true  unchanged  sediment,  and  on  the  other  into  true  igneous  rocks. 

Origin. — ^Their  origin  is  evidently  sedimentary,  like  other  stratified 
rocks,  but  they  have  been  subsequently  subjected  to  heat  and  other 
agents  vrhich  have  changed  their  structure,  sometimes  entirely  destroy- 
ing their  fossils  and  even  their  lamination .  structure,  and  inducing  in- 
stead a  crystalline  structure.  The  evidence  of  their  sedimentary  origin 
is  found  in  their  gradation  into  unchanged  fossiliferous  strata;  the 
evidence  of  their  subsequent  change  by  heat,  in  their  gradation 
into  true  igneous  rocks.  For  this  reason  they  are  called  metamorphic 
rocks. 

Positioil. — All  the  lowest  and  oldest  rocks  are  metamorphic.  The 
converse,  however,  viz.,  that  metamorphic  rocks  are  always  among  the 
oldest,  is  by  no  means  true.  Metamorphism  is  not,  therefore,  a  test  of 
age.  Metamorphic  rocks  are  found  of  all  ages  up  to  the  Tertiary.  The 
Coast  Range  of  California  is  much  of  it  metamorphic,  although  the  strata 
belong  to  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  periods.  Metamorphism  seems  to 
be  universal  in  the  Lauren  tian,  is  general  in  the  Palaeozoic, /r^^t^en^  in 
the  Mesozoic,  exceptional  in  the  Tertiary,  and  entirely  ijcanting  in  recent 
sediments.  It  is  therefore  less  and  less  common  as  we  pass  up  the  series 
of  rocks.  The  date  of  metamorphism  is  also  different  from  that  of 
the  origin  of  the  strata.  Metamorphism  has  taken  place  in  all  geologi- 
cal periods,  and  is  doubtless  now  progressing  in  deeply-buried  strata. 

Metamorphism  is  also  generally  associated  with  foldings,  tiltings,  in- 
tersecting dikes,  and  other  evidences  of  igneous  agency,  and  is  there- 
fore chiefly  found  in  mountainous  regions.  It  is  also  usually  found  only 
in  very  thick  strata. 

Extent  on  the  Earth-Sarfstoe. — These  rocks  exist,  outcropping  on 
the  surface,  over  wide  regions.  Nearly  the  whole  of  Canada  and  Labra- 
dor, a  large  strip  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachians,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  western  border  of  this  con- 
tinent, are  composed  of  them.  Beneath  the  surface  they  probably  un- 
derlie all  other  stratified  rocks.     Their  thickness  is  also  often  immense. 
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The  Laurentian  series  of  Canada  is  probably  40,000  feet  thick,  and 
tnetamorphic  throughout. 

Prinoipal  Kinds. — The  principal  kinds  of  tnetamorphic  rocka  are: 
Gneiss,  micascAiat,  chloritescAist,  talcoie-schist,  homiknde-achisl, 
clay-elate,  guartziU,  marble,  and  terpentine. 

Gneiss,  the  moat  uniTereal  and  character!  a  tic  of  these  rocks,  has  the 
general  appearance  and  mineral  composition  of  granite,  except  that  it  is 
more  or  leas  distinctly  stratified.  Often,  however,  the  stratification  can 
only  be  observed  in  large  masses.  Gneiss  runs  by  insensible  grada- 
tions, on  the  one  hand,  into  granite,  and  on  the  otber,  through  the  more 
porfeotly  stratified  schists,  into  sandy  clays  or  clayey  sands. 


The  schislB  are  usually  grayish  fissile  rocka,  made  up  largely  of  scales 
of  mica,  or  chlorite,  or  talc.  Hornblende-schist  is  similarly  made  up  of 
scales  of  hornblende,  and  ia  therefore  a  very  dark  rock  The  fissile 
atructure  of  schists  is  due  to  the  presence  of  these  scales,  and  is  therefore 
wholly  different  from  that  of  slates.     It  is  cMcd  foliatioDstructiire. 

Serpentine  is  a  compact,  greenish  magnoaian  rock.  The  other  varic- 
tiea  need  no  description.  Hornblende-schists  run  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  clay-slates  on  the  one  band,  and  into  diorites  and  syenites  on 
the  other. 

All  these  kinds  may  be  regarded  as  changed  sands,  limestones,  and 
clays,  the  infinite  varieties  being  the  result  of  the  difference  in  the  originxl 
sediments  and  the  degrees  of  mctamorphism.  Snnds  and  limestones  are 
often  found  very  pure  ;  such  when  metamorphosed  produce  quartzife  and 
marble.  Clays,  on  the  contrary,  are  almost  always  impure,  containing 
sand,  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  etc.  Such  impure  clays,  if  sand  is  in  excess, 
produce  by  metamorphosis  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  the  like  ;  but  if  lime 
and  iron  are  in  considerable  quantities  they  produce  hornblende-schist  or. 
olay-slate ;  if  magnesia,  talcoae-scbist.  The  origin  of  serpentine  is  not 
well  understood ;  bot  it  is  evidently  in  moat  cases  a  changed  magnesian 
clay.  All  gradations  between  such  clays  and  serpentine  may  be  found 
in  the  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  strata  of  the  Coast  Range  of  California. 
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Theory  of  Metamorphiam. 

There  are  few  subjects  more  obscure  than  the  cause  of  metamor- 
phism,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  occurs.  Some  important  light 
has  been  thrown  on  it,  however,  recently.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  it 
will  be  better  to  divide  metamorphism  into  two  kinds,  somewhat  dif- 
ferent in  their  causes,  viz.,  local  and  general. 

Local  Metainorphism  is  that  produced  by  direct  contact  with  evident 
sources  of  intense  heat,  as  when  dikes  break  through  stratified  rocks. 
As  already  seen  (p.  210),  under  these  circumstances,  impure  sandstones 
are  changed  into  schists,  or  into  gneiss ;  clays,  into  slates,  or  into  porce- 
lain jasper;  limestones,  into  marbles;  and  bituminous  coal,  into  coke, 
or  into  anthracite.  In  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  the 
change  is  the  intense  heat  of  the  incandescent,  fused  contents  of  the 
dike  at  the  moment  of  filling.  In  such  cases  of  local  metamorphism,  the 
effects  usually  extend  but  a  few  yards  from  the  wall  of  the  dike. 

General  Metamorphism, — But  in  many  cases  we  cannot  trace  the 
change  to  any  evident  source  of  intense  heat.  Rocks,  thousands  of  feet 
in  thickness,  and  covering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles,  are 
universally  changed.  The  principal  agents  of  this  general  metamorphism 
seem  to  be  heat^  water ^  alkali^  pressure. 

That  heat  is  a  necessary  agent  is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  gen- 
eral similarity  of  the  results  to  local  metamorphism.  But  that  the  heat 
was  not  intense,  and  therefore  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  produce  the  ef- 
fects, is  also  quite  certain.  For  (a.)  metamorphic  rocks  are  often  found 
intcrstratified  with  unchanged  rocks.  Intense  heat  would  have  affected 
them  all  alike,  or  nearly  alike,  (ft.)  Many  minerals  are  found  in  meta- 
morphic rocks  which  will  not  stand  intense  heat.  As  an  example,  carbon 
has  been  found  in  contact  with  magnetic  iron-ore,  although  it  is  known 
that  this  contact  cannot  exist,  even  at  the  temperature  of  red-heat,  with- 
out reduction  of  the  iron-ore.  {c)  The  effect  of  simple  dry  heat,  as 
shown  in  cases  of  local  metamorphism,  does  not  extend  many  yards. 
((/.)  Water-cavities  are  found  abundantly  in  metamorphic  rocks.  This 
will  be  more  fully  explained  farther  on. 

Water. — Heat  combined  with  water  seems  to  be  the  true  agent. 
Recent  experiments  of  Daubr^e,  Senarmont,  and  others,  prove  that 
water  at  400°  C.  (=  752°  Fahr.)  reduces  to  a  pasty  condition  netLTlj  all 
ordinary  rocks ;  moreover,  that  at  this  temperature  crystals  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  mica,  augite,  etc.,  are  formed.  Such  a  pasty  or  aqueo-fused 
mass  slowly  cooled  would  form  a  crystalline  rock  containing  crystals  of 
quartz,  feldspar,  mica,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  would  be  metamorphic.  The 
quantity  of  water  necessary  for  these  effects  is  shown  by  experiment 
to  be  very  small — only  five  to  ten  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  in- 
cluded water  of  sediments  is  amply  sufficient. 
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Alkali. — Alkaline  carbonates,  or  alkaline  silicates,  so  common  in 
natural  waters,  greatly  promote  the  process,  causing  the  aqueo-igneous 
pastiness  or  aqueo-igneous  fusion  to  take  place  at  a  much  lower  tern- 
percUure. 

Pressure. — Simple  pressure  is  not  itself  a  direct  agent,  but  the 
necessary  condition  for  the  action  of  the  others,  since  it  is  impossible  to 
have  high  temperature  in  the  presence  of  water  without  corresponding 
pressure. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  metamorphism  by  dry  heat  would 
require  a  temperature  of  2,000®  to  3,000°  Fahr.,  in  the  presence  of  water 
the  same  result  is  produced  at  572®  to  752®  Fahr.  (300®  or  400®  C.) ;  or 
in  the  presence  of  alkali,  even  in  small  amount,  probably  at  300®  or 
400®  Fahr. 

Application. — All  these  agents  are  found  associated  in  deeply-buried 
sediments.  Series  of  outcropping  strata  are  often  found  20,000  or  even 
40,000  feet  thick.  The  lower  strata  of  such  a  series,  by  the  regular 
increase  of  interior  heat  alone,  must  have  been,  before  uptilting,  at  a 
temperature  of  between  700®  and  800®  Fahr.,  a  temperature  sufficient, 
with  their  included  water,  to  produce  complete  aqueo-igneous  pasti- 
ness, and  therefore,  by  cooling  and  crystallization,  complete  meta- 
morphism. 

Suppose,  then,  a  6  ft.  Fig.  196,  represent  the  contour  of  land  and 
sea-bottom  at  the  beginning  of  any  period,  and  the  dotted  line  i  i  the 


Tio.  195.— Diagram  Uluatratlng  the  IiiTastoD  of  Sediments  bj  the  Interior  Ile&t. 

isogeotherm  of  800®.  If,  now,  sediments  40,000  to  60,000  feet  thick 
be  deposited  so  that  the  sea-bottom  is  raised  to  b'  h\  then  the  isotherm 
of  800®  will  rise  to  i'  V  and  invade  the  lower  portions  of  the  sediments 
with  their  included  water.  Such  sediments  would  be  completely 
changed  in  their  lower  portions,  and  to  a  less  extent  higher  up.  It  is 
probable  that  even  300®  to  400®  Fahr.  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  change ;  or  even  200®,  if  alkali  be  present. 

Crushing. — Although  simple  gravitative  pressure  is  only  a  condi- 
tion, and  not  a  cause,  of  heat,  horizontal  pressure  with  crushing  of  the 
crust,  by  the  conversion  of  mechanical  energy  into  heat,  becomes,  as 
Mallet  has  shown,'  an  active  source  of  this  agent.     Now,  in  all  cases 

>  •'PhUoBophical  Transactions,**  1878,  p.  147. 
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of  metamorphism  we  find  ample  evidences  of  such  horizontal  orushing 
in  the  associated  foldings  and  cleavage  of  the  strata. 

Explanation  of  Assooiated  Phenomena.  —  This  theory  readily  ex- 
plains— 1.  Why  metamorphism  is  always  associated  with  great  thick- 
ness of  strata;  2.  Why  the  oldest  rocks  are  most  commonly  meta- 
morphic,  since  these  have  usually  had  the  newer  rocks  piled  upon 
them,  and  have  been  subsequently  exposed  by  erosion.  The  newer 
rocks  are  sometimes  also  metamorphic,  but  in  these  cases  they  are  very 
thick.  3.  It  also  explains  the  interstratification  of  metamorphic  with 
unchanged  rocks  ;  since  some  rocks  are  more  easily  affected  by  heated 
water  than  others,  and  the  composition  of  the  included  water  may  be 
also  different,  some  containing  alkali  and  some  not.  4.  It  also  explains 
its  association  with  foldings  of  strata  and  with  mountain-chains,  as  will 
be  more  fully  explained  hereafter. 

If  metamorphism  is  only  produced  in  deeply-buried  sediments,  then 
the  exposure  of  such  rocks  on  the  surface  can  only  result  from  exten- 
sive erosion. 

Origin  of  Oranite, 

There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  most  granites  are  not  the  re- 
sult of  simple  dry  fusion,  as  is  usually  supposed ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
only  tJie  last  term  of  metamorphism  of  highly-siliceoiM  sediments.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  incipient  pastiness  by  heat  and  water  makes 
gneiss;  complete  pastiness,  completely  destroying  stratification,  makes 
granite.  The  principal  arguments  for  this  view  may  be  briefly  stated 
as  follows : ' 

1.  In  many  localities  in  mountain-regions,  and  nowhere  better  than 
in  the  Sierras  of  California,  every  stage  of  gradation  may  be  observed 
between  clayey  sandstones  and  gneiss,  and  between  gneiss  and  g^ranite. 
So  perfect  is  this  gradation,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  sharply  the 
distinction.  Even  geologists  who  believe  that  granite  is  the  primitive 
rock  have  been  compelled  to  admit  that  there  is  also  a  metamorphic 
granite,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  primitive  granite. 

2.  Not  only  gneiss,  but  even  granite,  is  sometimes  interstratified 
with  undoubted  sedimentary  rocks.' 

3.  Chemists  recognize  two  kinds  of  silica,  viz.,  an  amorphous  va- 
riety of  specific  gravity  2.2,  and  a  crystallized  variety,  specific  gravity 
2.6.  These  two  varieties  differ  from  each  other  not  only  in  density, 
but  also  in  chemical  properties,  the  former  being  much  more  easily 
attacked  by  alkalies  than  the  latter.  By  solidification  from  fusion  (dry 
way)  only  the  variety  of  specific  gravity  2.2  can  be  formed,  while  the 

*  Rose,  Philosophical  Maganne^  xix.,  p.  82 ;  Delesse,  ^  ArchiTes  des  Sciences,**  voi 
vii.,  p.  190 ;  Ilunt,  American  Journal  of  SeUnce  and  ArU^  new  series,  toL  i.,  pp.  82,  182i 

*  Dana,  American  Journal  of  Seienee^  voL  xz.,  p.  194, 1880. 
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variety  2.6  is  formed  only  by  slow  deposit  from  solution  (humid  way).* 
Now,  the  quartz  of  granite  is  always  of  the  variety  2.6,  and  therefore 
most  have  been  formed  in  presence  of  water. 

4.  The  several  minerals  of  which  granite  is  composed  will  not  sep- 
arate from  a  fused  granitic  magma  on  cooling  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
fused  granite  solidifies  into  a  highly-siliceous  glass.  The  only  answer 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  preceding,  is  that  the  behavior  of  the  granitic 
magma,  when  fused  on  a  large  scale  and  cooled  slowly  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Nature,  is  possibly  different  from  its  behavior  when  melted  in 
small  masses  and  cooled  less  slowly  in  our  laboratories. 

6.  Crystals  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica,  are  frequently  formed  in 
Nature  by  the  humid  process,  as,  for  example,  in  metamorphic  rocks  ; 
and  have  also  been  artificiaUy  formed  by  the  same  process  by  Dau- 
br£e,  Senarmont,  and  others,  as  already  stated  (p.  223) ;  but  they  have 
never  been  formed  artificially  by  the  dry  way. 

6.  In  nearly  all  rocks  and  minerals  microscopic  cavities  are  found 
indicating  the  conditions  under  which  crystallization  or  solidification 
took  place.  If  crystals  are  formed  by  sublimation,  they  contain  vacu- 
<ms  cavities.  If  they  are  formed  by  solidification  from  fusion  (dry 
way),  and  if  gases  are  present,  they  may  contain  air-blebs ;  but,  if 
they  crystallize  slowly  from  a  glassy  magma,  they  contain  spots  of 
glassy  matter,  or  glass  cavities^  as  in  slags  and  lavas.  If  they  are 
formed  by  crystallization  from  solution,  then  they  have  fluid  cavities^ 
or  liquid  inclusions,  as  they  are  now  usually  called.  Now,  not  only 
are  these  fluid  cavities  found  in  metamorphic  rocks,  but  also  in  the 
quartz  and  feldspar  of  granite.  '^  A  thousand  millions  of  these  micro- 
scopic cavities  in  a  cubic  inch  is  not  at  all  unusual  ;  and  the  inclosed 
water  often  constitutes  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  the  volume  of  the 
quartz." '  Besides  these  fluid  cavities,  however,  glass  cavities  are  also 
found  in  the  quartz  an^  feldspar  of  granite.  These  facts  point  plainly 
to  the  agency  of  both  heat  and  water  in  the  formation  of  granite. 
Among  the  liquids  thus  inclosed  in  granite  and  other  metamorphic 
rocks  is  often  found  liquid  carbonic  a^id.  This  fact  shows  the  great 
pressure  under  which  solidification  of  the  rock  took  place. 

Even  the  temperature  at  which  metamorphic  rocks  and  granite 
solidified  has  been  approximately  determined  by  Mr.  Sorby.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  is  done  is  as  follows  :  If  crystallization  from  solu- 
tion, or  solidification  in  the  presence  of  water,  take  place  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  then  the  fluid  cavities  will  be  full ;  but  if  at  high  tem- 
peratures, and  the  mass  subsequently  cools,  then  by  the  contraction  of 
the  contained  liquid  a  vacuous  space  will  be  formed  which  will  be 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  contraction,  and  therefore  to 

'  Recently  quarts,  specific  gravity  2.6,  has  been  formed  under  peculiar  oonditions  by 
dry  fusion.    American  J<mmal  of  Science,  toL  xtI,  p.  165,  1S7S. 

'  Sorby,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  OeoloffietU  Soddjf^  toL  xIt.,  pp.  829,  458. 
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the  temperature  of  solidification.  Knowing,  therefore,  the  relative 
sizes  of  the  vacuole  and  the  contained  water,  and  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  water  and  the  rock,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
cavity  would  fill  (which  is  the  temperature  of  solidification)  may  be 
calculated.  Sometimes  this  temperature  may  be  gotten  by  actual  ex- 
periment, i.  e.,  by  heating  until  the  cavity  fills.  By  this  method  Mr. 
Sorby  has  calculated  the  temperature  of  solidification  of  certain  meta- 
morphic  rocks  of  Cornwall  as  392^  Fahr.,  and  of  some  granites  as  482^, 
and  others  only  212^. 

It  seems  almost  certain,  therefore,  that  most  granites  have  not  been 
formed  by  dry,  igneous  fusion.  Yet  that  this  rock  has  been  in  a  liquid  or 
pasty  condition  is  perfectly  certain  from  its  occurrence  in  tortuous  veins. 
Therefore  it  has  been  rendered  pasty  by  heat  in  the  presence  of  water 
under  great  pressures,  such  as  always  exist  in  deeply -buried  strata.  The 
weight  of  the  superincmnbent  strata,  or  else  pressure  by  folding  and 
crushing  of  the  strata,  has  forced  it  into  cracks  and  great  fissures. 

What  we  have  said  of  granite  applies  of  course  to  the  whole  gm- 
nitic  group.  Granitic  rocks  are  often  only  the  last  term  of  the  metamor- 
phism  of  sediments ;  granite  being  produced  from  the  more  siliceous 
sediments,  and  dark  syenites  from  the  more  basic  impure  clays.  But 
we  cannot  stop  with  this  group.  It  is  certain  that  many  if  not  all  the 
rocks  of  the  Trappean  group  also  may  be  made  by  metamorphism  of 
sediments.  Many  bedded  diorites,  dolerites,  and  felsites,  are  undoubt- 
edly formed  in  this  way,  for  the  gradations  can  be  distinctly  traced  into 
slates.  Prol  Dana '  has  recently  recognized  this  as  so  certain  that  he 
proposes  the  addition  of  the  prefix  meta  to  these  to  indicate  their 
origin.  Thus  he  recognizes  a  syenite  and  a  metasyenite,  a  diorite  and 
a  metadiorite,  dolerite  and  metadolerite,  felsite  and  metafelsite,  etc., 
and  we  might  add  granite  and  metagranite. 

Many  geologists  push  these  views  so  as  to  include  also  even  the 
true  lavas.  Deeply-buried  sediments  under  gentle  heat  in  the  presence 
of  water  and  pressure  undergo  incipient  change  and  form  metamorphio 
rocks ;  under  greater  heat  become  pasty  and  form  granite,  metasyenites, 
metadiorites,  metafelsites,  etc. ;  under  still  greater  heat,  increased 
probably,  as  Mallet  suggests,  by  mechanical  energy  in  crushed  strata 
being  converted  into  heat,  become  completely  fused,  and  are  then  out- 
poured upon  the  surface  either  by  the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  gener- 
ated, or  by  the  pressure  and  squeezing  produced  by  the  folding  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  so  common  in  mountainous  regions.  According  to 
this  view,  every  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  has  been  worked  over  and 
over  again,  passing  through  the  several  conditions  of  soil,  sediment, 
stratified  rock,  metamorphio  rock,  and  igneous  rock,  perhaps  many 
times  in  the  course  of  the  geological  history  of  the  earth,  and  we  look 
in  vain  for  the  primitive  rock  of  the  earth's  crust. 

'  American  Journal  of  ScUnee  and  Arts,  toI  xI.,  p.  119,  February,  1878. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BTRUCTURB  COMMON  TO  ALL  EOCEB. 

Wb  have  thus  far  given  &  brief  description  of  the  three  clssses  of 
rocks,  their  Btructure  and  mode  of  occurrence.  There  are  still,  how* 
ever,  aeTeial  important  kinds  of  structure  vhich  are  common  to  all 
these  olassea  of  rooks,  and  require  description.  These  t,n  joinU,fitmtrt», 
and  veina.  Motmtain-chaitu,  as  involving  all  kinds  of  rooks  and  all 
kinda  of  structure,  must  be  taken  up  last. 

Sscnoir  1, — Joints  akd  Fibsdkks. 

Jointt, 

All  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  igneous,  are  divided,  by  cracks  or 
division -planes,  in  three  directions,  into  separable  irregularly  prismatic 
blocks  of  various  aizes  and  shapes.  These  cracks  are  called  jointa  In 
atrat(/ied  rocks  the  planes  between  the  bedding  constitute  one  of  the^e 
division-planes,  while  the  other  two  are  nearly  at  right  angles  to  this 
aud  to  each  other,  and  are  true  joints.  In  igneous  rocks  all  the 
division -planes  are  of  the  nature  of  joints.  In  taniUtone  these  blocks 
■re  large  and  irregularly  prismatic ;  in  tlate,  small,  confusedly  rhom- 


Fu.  Its.— Il«gul>r  JoloUas  sT  LUuutoiie. 


boidal;  in  aAofe,  long,  parallel,  atraigbt;  in  limestone,  large,  regular, 
cubic;  in  basalt,  regular,  jointed,  columnar ;  in  granite,  large,  irregularly 
oal»o  or  irregularly  columnar.     On  this  account  a  perpendicular  rocky 


cliff  usually  presents  the  appearance  of  hu^  iiregular  masonry,  witb> 
out  cement. 

The  cause  of  joints  is  probably  tbe  shrinkage  of  the  rock  in  the  act 
of  consolidation  from  sediments  (lithlBcation),  as  in  stratified  rocks,  or 


in  cooling  from  a  previous  condition  of  high  temperature,  as  in  the 
igneous  and  metamorphio  rocks. 

Fiaauret,  or  Fracturet. 

These  must  not  be  confounded  with  joints.  Joints  are  cracks  in 
the  individual  atrata  or  beds;  fissures  are  fractures  in  the  earth's 
cruat,  passing  through  many  strata,  and  even  sometimes  through  many 
formations.  The  former  are  produced  by  shrinkage;  the  latter  1^ 
movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  Fissures,  therefore,  are  often  fifty  or 
more  miles  in  length,  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  width,  and  pass  downward 
to  unknown  but  certainly  rery  great  depths. 

GaUBB. — The  cause  of  great  fissures  is  evidently  always  movements, 
and  usually  foldings  or  wrinkling  of  the  earth's  crust,  produced  probably 
by  contraction  of  tbe  interior  portions,  as  will  be  explained  under  Moon- 
tain-Chaina,  page  250.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  foldings  would  be 
to  form  a  parallel  system  of  fissures  in  the  dirration  of  the  folds,  and 
therefore  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  folding  force.  Fissures 
are  usually  thus  found  in  ayatema  parailel  among  themaelvea,  and  to 
the  axes  of  mountain-chains.  Through  such  fissures  igneous  rocks  in  a 
fused  condition  are  often  forced,  forming  dikes  and  overflowing  sheets. 
Besides  tbe  principal  fissures  just  explained,  Hopkins  has  shown  that, 
in  the  case  of  the  formation  of  mountains,  there  would  be  formed  also 
other  smaller  fissures  at  right  angles  to  these. 

Often  the  walls  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fissure  do  not  correspond  with 
each  other,  but  one  side  has  been  pushed  up  higher  or  dropped  down 
lower  than  the  other.  Such  a  displacement  is  called  a  fault,  a  slip,  or 
dislocation.  This  may  occur  in  fissures  in  any  kind  of  rock,  but  is  most 
marked  and  most  easily  distinguished  in  stratified  rocks.    When  the 
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strata  are  sufficiently  flexible  to  admit  it,  they  are  bent  instead  of  brok- 
en, and  a  monocline  is  formed  instead  of  a  fault  (Fig.  198).  When  the 
fissure  is  filled  at  the  moment  of  its  formation  with  fused  matter  from 
beneath,  it  is  called  a  dike.  When  it  is  not  filled  at  the  moment  of  its 
formation  with  igneous  injection,  but  slowly  afterward  with  other  mat- 
ter^ and  by  a  different  process^  it  is  called  a  vein. 


Fio.  198.— Secdon  of  NatrU-Fold,  New  Mexico  (After  Gilbert). 

Faults. — ^In  faults  the  extent  of  vertical  displacement  varies  from  a 
few  inches  to  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  feet.  In  the  Appalachian 
chain  there  occur  faults  in  which  the  vertical  dislocation  is  5,000  to 
20,000  feet.  In  Southwest  Virginia,  according  to  Rogers,  there  is  a 
line  of  fracture  extending  parallel  to  the  Appalachian  chain  for  eighty 
miles,  in  which  there  is  a  vertical  slip  of  8,000  feet,'  the  Lower  Silurian 
being  brought  up  on  one  side  until  it  comes  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lower  Carboniferous  on  the  other  (Fig.  199).   In  Western  Pennsylvania, 


Fio.  199.— Fault  In  Southwest  VirglnU'.  a,  Silurian;  d,  Carboniferous  (after  Leslej). 


according  to  Lesley,  there  is  another  fault  extending  for  twenty  miles, 
in  which  the  lowermost  of  the  Lower  Silurian  is  brought  up  on  a  level 
with  the  uppermost  of  the  Upper  Silurian,  the  whole  Silurian  strata  be- 
ing at  this  place  20,000  feet  thick,  so  that  one  may  stand  astride  of  the 
fissure  with  one  foot  on  the  Trenton  limestone  (Lower  Silurian),  and 
the  other  on  the  Hamilton  shales  (Devonian).'  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Uintah  Mountains  there  is  a  slip,  according  to  Powell,  of  nearly 
20,000  feet.*  The  Sevier  Valley  fault,  Utah,  may  be  traced  partly  as  a 
slip,  partly  as  a  monocline,  for  225  miles  (Gilbert).      On  the  west  side 

1  Dtna*8  **  Manual,*'  p.  899.  *  **  Manual  of  CoaV*  p.  147. 

•  «*  Exploration  of  Colorado  RiTer,"  p.  156. 
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of  tbe  Wahoatch  range  there  U  a  fault  of 
40,000  feet '  (King),  and  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Sierra  one  of  at  least  15,000  feet." 

Bnt  nowhere  on  this  continent,  or  per- 
haps in  the  world,  are  fissares  and  faults  de- 
veloped on  so  grand  a  scale  as  in  the  high 
Plateau  region,  i.  e.,  the  region  bounded  by 
the  Wahsatch,  the  Uintah,  and  the  Colo- 
rado Mountains.  The  whole  of  this  elevated 
region  ia  traversed  by  a  system  of  north  and 
south  fissures,  extending  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  by  which  the  almost  horizontal  strata 
are  broken  into  huge  oblong  prismatic  blocks 
many  miles  wide.  The  slipping  of  these 
blocks,  some  to  a  higher  and  some  to  a  lower 
level,  with  a  difference  of  1,000  to  5,000  feet, 
or  even  in  some  cases  12,000  feet,  has  given 
rise  to  the  remarkable  series  of  north  and 
south  cliffs,  which,  together  with  the  equally 
remarkable  east  and  west  cliffs,  duo  to  ero- 
'  sion,  to  be  described  hereafter  (p.  260),  form 
so  striking  a  feature  of  the  scenery  of  this 
region.  The  accompanying  section  and  per- 
spective view  (Fig.  199a),  taken  from  Powell, 
shows  three  of  the  six  which  occur  in  00  miles. 
These  fissures  were  formed  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  Plateau  region,  and  are  paral- 
lel to  the  axis  of  elevation  ;  on  each  side  of 
which  they  are  arranged  with  wonderfnl 
regularity.  They  were  formed  in  very  re- 
cent geological  times,  probably  late  Plio- 
cene and  Quaternary,*  and  possibly  reaching 
even  into  the  present  epoch,  and  are  there- 
fore little  affected  by  erosion.  Add  to  this 
the  nakedness  of  the  rocks  and  the  horizon* 
tality  of  the  strata,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
an  admirable  field  is  here  afforded  for  the 
study  of  faults.  If  such  slijM  were  sud- 
denly produced  by  violent  convulsion,  then, 

■  "Sorrej  ot  the  Fortieili  Psnllel,"  ^o'^-  K  PP-  I^S- 
746. 

'  Le  Conte,  American  Journal  of  Seitnee,  toI.  itL,  p^ 
101,  181B. 

'  DaUon,  "  Omlogj  of  tha  High  PUUuu,"  p.  83. 
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at  the  time  of  fomuttion,  there  mnat  have  been  a  steep  (Fig.  200),  or 
sometimes  even  an  bverhan^ng,  eBcarpmect  (Fig.  199),  equal  to  the 
displaceraent.  In  tome  oases  there  is  snch  an  escarpment  or  line  of 
Bteep  moontain-fllope  corresponding  to  the  line  of  slip.    In  the  Colo- 


rado Platean  region  the  north  and  sonth  cliffs  are  produced  by  faults 
(Powell).  The  Zandia  Monntains,  New  Mexico,  are  produced  by  a 
drop  of  11,000  feet  on  the  western  side,  leaving  an  eacarpment  still 
7,000  feet  high  (Gilbert).  The  precipitous  eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra 
and  western  slope  of  the  Wahsatoh  are  the  result  of  faults.  In  the 
Basin  Range  region  also  many  of  the  ridges  are  formed  by  faults. 
Bat  in  roost  oases  there  is  no  snch  escarpment,  the  two  sides  of  the 
fault  having  been  ont  down  to  ooe  level  by  Bubseqnent  eronioD,  so 
that  the  unpractised  eye  detects  nothing  unusual  along  the  line  of 
fraotare  and  slip.     In  Fig.  200  the  strong  line  a  a  shows  the  pres- 


Fta.  MI.— StnU  npatad 


ent  surface,  while  the  dotted  line  b  b  b  shows  the  surface  after 
the  displacement  as  it  would  be  if  unaffected  by  erosion.  In  many 
oases,  however,  it  seems  more  probable  that  there  never  existed 
any  such  escarpment  as  represented  in  Fig.  200,  but  that  the  dis- 
placement was  produced  by  a  elow,  cretping  motion,  or  else  by  a 
•uooeosion  of  smaller  sadden  slips  probably  accompanied  with  earth- 
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quakes  (p.  106),  and  thus  that  the  slipping  and  the  denudation  have 
gone  on  together  pari  pau^u.  In  Fig.  243,  on 'page  274,  the  upper 
part  shows  the  great  Uintah  fault  restored,  while  the  lower  part  shows 
the  actual  condition  of  things  produced  by  erosion. 
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Fie.  802.— Sectloii  through  PortUm  of  FtoteM  Beglon  of  Utah,  ahowliig  »  Saooeasion  of  Fftolti 

(after  Howdl). 

When  faults  occur  in  inclined  outcropping  strata,  the  same  series 
of  strata  may  be  repeated  several  times,  as  in  Fig.  201.  In  such  a 
case,  the  observer  walking  over  the  surface  of  the  coimtry  from  A  to  S 
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Fig.  804.— Unconformitj  on  Faulted  Strata. 


Fio.  806.— Fault  with  Change  of  Dip:  (f,  dike. 

might  suppose  here  a  series  of  nine  strata,  whereas  there  are  but  three 
strata,  a,  6,  c,  three  times  repeated.  Fig.  202  is  a  natural  section  show- 
ing this.  Sometimes  the  dip  of  the 
strata  on  the  two  sides  of  a  fault  are 
not  parallel,  the  change  of  inclination 
being  e£fected  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
placement, as  shown  in  Fig.  203.  Upon 
the  eroded  surface  of  such  dislocated 
strata,  by  subsequent  subsidence,  other 
strata  may  be  unconformably  depos- 
ited (Fig.  204). 

Law  of  Slip. — In  faults  the  plane  of  fracture  is  sometimes  vertical^ 
but  much  more  generally  it  is  more  or  less  inclined.  In  such  cases,  in 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  great  faults,  the  strata  on  the  upper  side 
(hanging  wall)  of  the  fracture  have  dropped  doten^  while  the  strata  on 
the  lower  side  (foot-wall)  have  gone  t//>,  as  in  Figs.  205  and  206.  This 
would  probably  be  the  case  if,  after  the  fracture,  the  relation  of  parts 
was  adjusted  by  gravity  alone.  In  some  cases  of  strongly-folded  strata, 
however,  the  hanging  wall  seems  to  have  been  pushed  and  made  to 
slide  upward  over  the  foot-wall  as  if  by  powerful  horizontal  squeezing. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  great  slip  in  Southwestern  Virginia,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  199.  Examples  of  this  kind,  however,  are  exceptional. 
In  several  hundred  cases  of  great  fissures,  examined  by  Phillips,  in 
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England,  nearlj'  all  followed  the  law  given  above.*     Fig.  205  is  a  sec- 
tion across  Yarrow  Colliery,  in  which  all  the  slips  follow  this  law.     Of 


Fio.  205.~8ocUon  acroM  Tftirow  CoUiery,  thowljig  the  Law  of  Faults  (after  De  la  Beobe). 

the  numerous  slips  figured  by  Powell,  Gilbert,  and  Howell,  as  occurring 
in  the  Plateau  and  Basin  Range  region,  nearly  all  follow  this  law.  Fig. 
306  is  a  section  illustrating  this  fact. 


East 


Fn.  M6.  -  Section  of  Pihimnagat  Banir^  Nevada,  ihowing  the  Law  of  Faalts  (after  Gilbert). 

Section  2. — ^Mineral  Veins. 

All  rocks,  but  especially  metamorphic  rocks  in  mountain-regions, 
kre  seamed  and  scarred  in  every  direction,  as  if  broken  and  again 
knended,  as  if  wounded  and  again  healed.  All  such  seams  and  scars,  of 
whatever  nature  and  by  whatever  process  formed,  are  often  called  by 
the  general  name  of  veins.  It  is  better,  however,  that  dikes  and  so- 
called  granite-veins,  or  all  cases  of  fissures  filled  at  the  moment  of 
formation  by  igneous  injection,  should  be  separated  from  the  category 
of  veins.  True  veins,  then,  are  accumulations,  mostl}*  in  fissures,  of 
bertain  mineral  matters  usually  in  a  purer  and  more  sparry  form  than 
they  exist  in  the  rocks.    The  accumulation  has  in  all  cases  taken  place 

Kinds. — ^Thus  limited,  veins  are  of  three  kinds  :  Veins  of  aegregO' 
tionj  veins  of  infUtrcUiony  and  great  fissure-veins.  These  three,  how- 
ever, graduate  into  each  other  in  such  wise  that  it  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  to  which  we  must  refer  any  particular  case.  Some  writers 
make  many  other  kinds,  but  these  may  be  regarded  as  intermediate 
varieties. 

1.  Veins  of  SegregcUion, — In  these  the  vein-matter  does  not  differ 
greatly  from  the  inclosing  rock.  Such  are  the  irregular  lines  of  granite 
in  gpranite,  the  lines  differing  from  the  inclosing  rock  only  in  color  or 
texture  ;  also  irregular  veins  of  feldspar  in  granite  or  in  gneiss.  Under 
the  same  head  belong  also  the  irregular  streaks,  clouds,  and  blotches,  so 

1  FhilUpt**  "*  Geology,**  p.  85. 
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common  in  marble.  In  these  cases  there  seems  to  be  no  distinct  line  of 
separation  between  the  vein  and  the  inclosing  rock — no  distinct  toall  to 
the  veiiu  The  reason  is,  these  veins  are  not  formed  by  the  filling  of  a 
previously-existing  fissure,  but  bj  the  segregation  of  certain  materials, 
in  certain  spots  and  along  certain  lines,  from  the  general  mass  of  the 
rock,  either  when  the  latter  was  in  plastic  condition  from  heat  and 
water,  or  else  by  means  of  percolating  water,  somewhat  as  concretions 
of  lime,  clay,  iron-ore,  and  flint,  are  formed  in  the  strata  (p.  188). 

2.  Veins  of  Infiltration, — Metamorphic  rocks  have,  probably  in  all 
cases,  been  subjected  to  powerful  horizontal  pressure.  Besides  the  wide 
folds  into  which  such  rocks  are  thus  thrown  and  the  great  fissures  thus 
produced,  the  strata  are  often  broken  into  small  pieces  by  means  of  the 
squeezing  and  crushing.  The  small  fissures  thus  produced  are  often 
filled  by  Uxteral  secretion  from  the  walls,  or  else  by  slowly-percolating 
waters  holding  in  solution  the  more  soluble  matters  contained  in  the 
rocks.  The  process  is  similar  to  the  filling  of  cavities  left  by  imbedded 
organisms  (p.  193),  and  still  more  to  the  filling  of  air-blebs  in  traps  and 
lavas,  and  the  formation  of  agates  and  carnelian  amygdules  (p.  216). 
In  veins  of  this  kind,  therefore,  a  beautiful  ribbon-structure  is  often 
produced  by  the  successive  deposition  of  different-colored  materials  on 
the  walls  of  the  fissure.  Veins  of  this  kind  also,  since  they  are  the 
filling  of  a  previously-existing  fissure,  have  distinct  MoaUs.  The  filling 
consists  most  commonly  of  silica  or  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

3.  JFissure  -  Veins, — These  are  fillings  of  the  great  fissures  produced 
by  movements  of  the  earth's  crust.  When  these  fissures  are  filled  at 
the  time  of  formation  by  igneous  injection,  they  are  called  dikes/  but 
if  subsequently  with  mineral  matter,  by  a  different  process,  to  be  dis- 
cussed hereafter,  they  are  fissure-veins.  These  veins,  therefore,  like 
dikes,  outcrop  over  the  surface  of  the  country  often  for  many  miles, 
fifty  or  more.  Like  dikes,  also,  they  are  often  many  yards  in  width, 
and  extend  to  unknown,  but  certainly  very  great,  depths.  Like  dikes 
and  fissures,  also,  they  occur  in  parallel  systems. 

Charaoteristios. — The  most  obvious  characteristics  of  the  veins  of 
this  class  are  their  size^  their  continuity  for  great  dbtances  and  to 
great  depths,  and  their  occurrence  in  parallel  systems.  As  the  vein 
is  a  fiUing  of  a  previously-existing  fissure,  the  distinction  between  the 
vein  and  the  wall-rock  is  usually  quite  marked.  In  many  cases,  in  fact, 
the  vein-filling  is  separated  from  the  wall-rock  by  a  layer  of  tenacious, 
clayey  matter  called  a  selvage.  The  selvage  is  probably  formed  by 
decomposition  of  the  wall-rock  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vein,  by 
circulating  water.  The  contents  of  fissure-veins  are  also  far  more  varied 
than  those  of  other  classes. 

Metalliferous  Veins. — Some  metals,  particularly  iron^  occur  prin- 
cipally in  great  beds,  being  accumulated  by  a  process  already  described 
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(p.  136).  Others,  especially  had,  often  aconmolate  in  flat  oavities  be- 
tween the  strata,  especially  of  limestoae.  Bat  most  metals  occur  in 
Teins.  All  the  kinds  of  veins  mentioned  above  may  contain  metala, 
bnt  the  aegregative  veins  are  usually  too  irregular  and  nncertain,  and 
the  it^ratiM  veins  too  small,  to  be  profitable.  Tme,  profitable  metal- 
liferons  veins  are  almost  always  gre^t  Jiasure-veina.  We  will  speak, 
therefore,  only  of  these,  and  the  further  description  of  fissnre-veins  is 
best  undertaken  under  this  head. 

Contents. — The  contents  of  metalliferoiis  veins  are  of  two  general 
kinds,  viz.,  vein-atuff's  and  ores.  The  principal  vein-stuSs  are  quarts, 
carbonate  of  lime  (calc-spar),  carbonate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  iron, 
■nlphate  of  baryta  (heavy  spar),  and  fluoride  of  calcium  (fluor-spar). 
By  far  the  most  common  of  these  is  quar^  and  next  is  calo-spar. 
Often,  however,  the  vein-atnff  is  an  aggregate  of  minerals  forming  a 
tme  rock.  Nearly  the  whole  of  a  vein  consists  nsually  of  vein-stuff. 
The  ore  exists  in  comparatively  small  qnanti ties,  sometimes  forming  a 
central  rib  or  ahaet,  as  if  deposited  last  (Fig.  209) ;  sometimes  in  irreg- 
nlar  isolated  masses  called  buncfM  or  pockets,  or  in  small  strings,  or 
grains,  irregularly  scattered  throngh  the  vein-stuff  and  extending  often 
a  little  way  into  the  wall-rock. 

The  chemicai  forma  in  which  metals  occur  are  very  varioos  ;  some- 
times  they  occur  as  pure  metal  (as  always  in  the  cose  of  gold  and  plat- 
innm,  and  sometimes  in  the  case  of  silver  and  copper),  but  more  com- 
monly in  the  form  of  metallic  sulphides,  metallic  oxides,  and  metallic 
carbonates.  Of  these  the  metallic  mlphidea  are  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  all  these  forms  are  comparatively 
very  insoluble.    The  same  is  tme  of  the  vein-stuffs. 

Blbhoned  Stmotnre. — The  ribboned  or  banded  stracture,  already 
Bpoken  of  under  Veins  of  Infiltration,  is  very  commonly  found  in  great 


fisoare-veins.  This  stmctnre  is  as  characteristic  of  veins  as  the  colum- 
nar straotnre  is  of  dikes.  The  layers  on  the  two  sides  usually  corre- 
spond to  each  other  (Fig.  S07) ;  sometimes  the  succeBsive  layers  are  of 
different  color,  ^ving  rise  to  a  beantifnl,  striped  appearance.  Some- 
times the  snocesmve  layers  on  both  mdea  are  of  different  materials,  as 
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in  Fig.  S08,  ia  vhicb  the  central  rib,  d,  ia  galena,  and  aa,bb,ec,  are 
Bnoceeuve  layers  of  quartz,  flaor,  and  baryta.  Sometimes,  in  caeea  of 
qnarts-filling,  the  layers  are  agate,  except  the  centre,  which  is  filled  up 
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with  a  comb  of  interlocking  crystals,  as  in  Fig.  209.  The  same  oocom 
often  in  amygdales,  the  last  filling  being  crystalline.  Sometimes  there 
is  evidence  of  sncceBBiTe  openings  and  fillings,  as  in  Fig.  210,  where  a 
represents  qoartz-orystals,  interlocking  in  the  centre  and  based  on  agate 
layers,  b  b,  while  e  represents  quartz  with  disaemioated  copper  pyrites. 
In  this  case  it  seems  probable  that  1 
and  2  were  the  walls  when  the  agate 
and  quarts  filling  took  place,  and  that 
afterward  the  fissure  was  reopened 
along  2,  so  that  the  walls  became  2  and 
3,  and  the  new  fisstire  thus  formed  was 
filled  wiUi  cupriferous  quartz.  The 
same  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  211,  where 
a,b,c,d,  e,  f,  are  successive  qnartz* 
combs,  separated  by  2,  S,  4, 5, 6,  which  are  clay  selvages,  and  therefore 
old  walls. 

IrregoIarltleB, — Although  more  regnlar  than  other  kinds,  yet  fis- 
sure-veins are  also  often  quite  irregular — sometimes  branching,  some- 
times narrowing  or  pinching  out  in  some  parts  and  widening  in  others 
(Fig.  212),  sometimes  dividing  and  again  coming  together,  and  thus 
inclosing  a  portion  of  the  wall-rook  (Fig.  213).  Such  an  inclosed  mass 
of  country  rock  in  the  midst  of  a  vein  is  called  a  "  horse."  Many  of 
these  irregularities  are  probably  the  result  of  movements  after  the  fis- 
sure was  formed,  or  even  after  it  was  filled.  Thus,  '\t  abed  (Fig.  212) 
be  one  wall  of  an  irregular  vein,  then  it  is  probable  that  a'  b'  c'  d'  was 
the  original  position  of  this  wall ;  but,  before  it  was  filled,  it  slipped 
up  to  its  present  position.  Or,  an  open  fissure  may  pinch  together  in 
places  by  what  is  called  creeping  of  the  strata  of  the  wall,  i.  e.,  a  mash- 
ing and  filling  in  by  pressure  of  superincumbent  weight.  Again, 
movements  may  reopen  a  fissure  a/Ur  it  is  filled.  In  such  cases,  if  the 
adhesion  of  the  filling  to  the  wall  is  strong,  portions  of  the  wall-rock 
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are  torn  away  ;  and,  if  a  second  filling  takes  place,  a  "  horse  "  is  formed. 
Thns  aaa  and  bbb  (Fig.  208)  represent  the  two  origiaal  walls  of  ao 
irregular  vein ;  but  subseqaent  movement  reopened  the  fissure  to  6'  V  b' 
and  tore  away  tfae  horse  H,  after  which  the  vein  was  again  filled.    Also 
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omst-moTeinents  may  form  not  only  a  single  clean  fissure,  but  some- 
times many  small,  irregular  fractures,  with  wall-rock  between.  Tfae 
filling  of  these  forms  irregular  veins  in  which  veio-stufF  is  often  inex- 
tricably mingled  with  conntry  rock. 

Veins,  of  course,  usualli/  intersect  the  strata ;  but  in  some  cases 
where  strata-planca  are  highly  inclined  the  opening  is  between  these 
planes,  and  the  veins  arc,  therefore,  conformable  with  them. 

Age. — The  relative  age  of  veins  in  the  same  region  is  determined 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  dikes,  viz.,  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
intersect  each  other  ;  the  intersecting  vein  being,  of  course,  younger 
than  the  intersected  vein.  Thus 
in  Fig.  314,  which  is  a  section 
of  a  hill-side  in  Cornwall,  it  is 
evident  that  the  tin-vein,  a,  is 
the  oldest,  since  it  is  intersected 
and  slipped  by  all  the  others. 
The  copper- vein,  6,  is  older 
than  the  clay-fillcd  fissure,  c. 
There  is  a  fourth  fissure,  d, 
newer  than  a,  but  its  relation  to  b  and  c  is  not  shon*n  in  the  section. 

The  absolute  age  of  fissure-veins,  or  the  geological  period  in  which 
the  fissure  was  formed,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  stratified  rocks 
through  which  it  breaks.  The  lead-veins  of  Cornwall  (6  6,  Fig.  216) 
break  through  the  Cretaceoas.  Their  fissures  were  probably  formed  by 
the  changes  or  oscillations  which  closed  the  Cretaceous  and  inaugurated 
the  Tertiary  period.  The  auriferons  veins  of  California  break  through 
the  Jurassic  ;  and,  as  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Sierras 
were  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic,  it  is  probable  that  these  fissures 
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were  formed  at  that  time,  by  the  foldings  of  the  strata  ooDsequent  upon 
the  pushing  up  of  this  range.  The  fUing,  of  course,  was  a  slow,  sub- 
sequent operation,  but  commenced  then. 

Surfaoe-GIiailgeB. — Mineral  veins  seldom  or  never  outcrop  on  the 
surface  in  the  condition  we  have  described  them.  On  the  contrary, 
there  are  certain  changes  which  they  undergo  through  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  agencies,  which  render  their  appearance  along  their  out- 
crop quite  different  from  that  of  the  same  vein  at  some  depth  below. 
A  Icnowledge  of  these  changes  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance.  They  are,  however,  extremely  various,  differing  not  only 
according  to  the  metallic  contents,  but  also  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  vein-stuffs,  and  therefore  must  be  learned  by  observation  in  each 
country.     We  will  give  three  of  the  most  constant  as  illustrations, 

ClipriferoilS  VbiBS. — The  original  form  in  which  copper  seems  to 
exist  in  veins  is  copper  pyritet,  a  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron 
(CuFeS,).  Now,  along  the  hack  or  outcrop  of  copper-veins,  to  a  depth 
of  thirty  to  sixty  feet,  the  vein  usually  contains  no  copper  at  all,  but 
consists  of  vein-stuff  (more  or  less  changed,  according  to  its  nature), 
among  which  are  scattered'  masses  of  a  dark  reddish  or  brownish 
hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  iii  a  light,  spongy  condition.  This  peculiar 
form  of  peroxide  of  iron,  so  characteristic  of  the  outcrop  of  copper- 
veins,  is  called  by  the  Cornish  miners  gossan,  and  by  the  German  and 
French  miners  iron  hat  (eisemer  hut ;  chapeau  defer).  Below  the  influ- 
ence of  atmospheric  agencies  the  vein  is  in  its  original  condition,  i,  e., 
consists  of  vein  atone  containing  disseminated  masses  of  copper  pyrites. 
Just  at  the  junction  of  the  changed  with  the  unchanged  vein — L  e.,  run- 
ning along  the  back  of  the  vein 
at  a  depth  varying  from  thirty 
to  sixty  feet — occur  rich  accu- 
mulations of  copper,  as  native 
copper,  red  and  black  oxides  of 
copper,  green  and  blue  carbon- 
ates of  oopper,  etc.  These  facta 
,  are  illustrated  by  Fig.  215, 
which  is  a  section  of  the  Duck- 
town  mines  of  TcnncEsee.  The 
irregular  line,  ss,  is  the  outline 
of  a  hill,  along  the  crest  of 
ct  JbwS^rfi"'*  "^""^  winch  the  vein  outcrops ;  the 
part  b  consists  almost  wholly  of 
gossan,  w  ith  only  small  masses  of  quartz  vein  stuff ;  a  is  the  rich  accu- 
mulation of  copper-ore,  here  about  two  or  three  feet  thicit ;  and  c  is 
the  unchanged  vem,  consisting  of  vein  stuff,  inclosing  arsenical  pyrites, 
and  copper  pj  ntes  in  very  large  quantities. 
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These  phenomena  may  be  explained  as  follows :  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  gossan  represents  copper  pyrites,  from  which  the  copper 
has  been  entirely  washed  out,  leaving  the  iron  in  an  oxidized  condition. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  copper  from  b  (and  probably  from  much  more 
than  (,  for  the  process  of  denudation  has  gone  on  pari  passu  with  the 
process  of  leaching)  has  been  leached  out  and  accumulated  at  a.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  probable  that  the  process  was  as  follows:  When  copper 
pyrites  is  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  slowly  oxidizes  into  sulphates  of  iron 
and  copper  (CuFeS,  +  80=FeS0^  +  CuSOJ.  The  iron  sulphate  (prob- 
ably assisted  by  reaction  with  alkaline  or  earthy  carbonates)  quickly 
passes  into  ferric  oxide  and  is  left  in  a  spongy  condition,  while  the 
copper  sulphate  is  carried  downward.  This  much  seems  certain,  but, 
by  what  subsequent  process  the  copper  takes  all  the  forms  actually 
found  at  a,  is  little  understood,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  car- 
bonate is  produced  by  the  reaction,  on  the  sulphate,  of  waters  contain- 
ing alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  lime.' 

Fllimhiferous  Veins, — ^The  natural  or  original  form  in  which  lead 
ooours  in  veins  is  sulphide  of  lead,  or  galencM,  But  along  the  backs  or 
outcrops  of  lead-veins  it  is  found  more  commonly  as  carbonate.  The 
explanation  seems  to  be  as  follows :  Lead  occurs  mostly  in  veins  inter- 
secting, or  in  sheets  between,  strata  of  limestones.  It  is  probable  that 
the  g^ena  (PbS)  is  oxidiaEcd  by  meteoric  agencies  and  becomes  sulphate 
(PbSO^),  and  then  the  sulphate,  by  reaction  with  the  carbonate  of  lime 
derived  from  the  wall-rock  or  from  the  calc-spar  of  the  vein-stuff,  be- 
comes carbonate,  thus:  PbSO^-fCaCO,=PbCO,  +  CaSO^.  In  proof 
of  this  process  it  is  stated '  that  galena,  thrown  out  of  the  old  mines  of 
Derbyshire  among  rubbish  of  limestone,  has  all,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
been  changed  into  carbonate. 

Auriferous  Quartz-Veins. — Gold  is  found  cither  in  quartz-veins  in- 
tersecting metamorphic  slates  (quartz- mines)  or  in  gravel-drifts  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  (placer-mines).  Originally  it  existed  in  the  quartz- 
veins  usually  associated  with  metallic  sulphides,  particularly  the  sul- 
phide  of  iron  (pyrites).  If  the  pyrites  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the 
gold  is  left  as  minute  threads  and  crystals.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  exists 
in  minute  threads  and  crystals  scattered  through  the  pyrites.  Now, 
when  such  a  vein  is  exposed  to  meteoric  agencies,  the  pyrites  is  oxi- 
dised, partly  as  soluble  sulphate,  and  carried  away,  and  partly  as  insol- 
uble reddish  peroxide,  which  remains.*  The  quartz-vein  stone  is,  there- 
fore, left  in  a  honey-comb  condition  by  the  removal  of  the  pyrites,  and 

1  Bisehof,  "  Chemical  and  Physical  Geology/'  vol.  Ui.,  p.  609. 

*  De  la  Beche,  **  Qeological  Obsenrer,"  p.  794. 

'  Probably  the  iron  salphide  is  oxidized  to  the  condition  of  sulphate,  then  reduced  to 
flartxmata  by  water  containing  alkaline  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  lime,  and  lastly  per- 
giMiicid  by  exchanging  carbonic  add  for  oxygen  (Biachof). 
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I 
more  commonly  stained  of  a  rusty  color  by  the  peroxide.     Among  the 

ceils  of  this  rusty ,  cellular  quartz  the  gold  is  found  in  minute,  sharp 

grains,  evidently  left  by  the  removal  of  the  pyrites.      Hence,  in  an 

auriferous  quartz-vein,  along  the  outcrop  to  a  depth  of  thirty  to  sixty 

feet  (i.  e.,  as  far  as  meteoric  agencies  extend),  gold  is  found  free  in 

small  grains  among  the  cellular  quartz ;  but  below  the  reach  of  these 

agencies  it  is  inclosed  in  the  undecomposed  pyrites. 

Placdr-Mines. — If  a  mountain-slope,  along  which  outcrop  auriferous 

quartz-veins,  be  subjected  to  powerful  erosion  by  water-currents,  then 

in  the  stream-beds  will  be  found  gravel-drifts,  composed  partly  of  the 

country  rock  and  partly  of  the  quartz  vein-stone.     Among  the  gravel 

will  be  found  particles  of  gold,  washed  out  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 

veins.     By  the  sorting  power  of  water  the  heavy  gold  particles  are  apt 

to  accumulate  mostly  near  the  bed  of  the  gravel-deposit  (bed-rock). 

These  gravel-deposits  are  the  placers.    In  these,  the  gold-particles,  like 

the  stone-fragments,  are  always  rounded  and  worn  by  attrition. 

Some  Importafit  Laws  affecting  the  Occurrence  and  the  Richneaa  of 

Metalliferous  Veins. 

1.  Metalliferous  veins  occur  mostly  in  disturbed  and  highly-metch 
morphic  regions,  where  the  strata  are  tilted,  and  folded,  and  metamor- 
phosed. The  tilting  and  folding  are  necessary  to  the  formation  oifis* 
sures;  and  the  conditions  under  which  metamorphism  takes  place  seem 
necessary  for  the  subsequent  ^^iti^  with  mineral  matter.  Mineral  veins, 
therefore,  occur  mostly  in  mountain-regionSj  and  in  the  vicinity  of  more 
or  less  obvious  evidences  of  igneous  agency.  Lead-veins  seem  to  be  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  They  are  often  found  in  undisturbed  regions, 
where  the  rocks  are  entirely  unchanged.  The  rich  lead-mines  of  Illinois, 
Iowa,  and  Missouri,  are  notable  examples,  the  country  rock  being  hori- 
zontal, fossiliferous  limestones  of  the  Palaeozoic  era. 

2.  Metalliferous  veins  occur  mostly  in  the  older  rocks.  In  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  no  profitable  veins  occur  above  the  Trias.  This 
rule,  which  was  regarded  as  of  great  importance  by  the  older  geologists, 
is  not  so  regarded  now.  There  seems  to  be  no  close  connection  between 
the  occurrence  of  metalliferous  veins  and  simple  age  alone ;  the  con- 
nection is  rather  with  metamorphism.  Metamorphism,  as  we  have  seen, 
(p.  223),  is  most  common  in  the  older  rocks,  and  becomes  more  and 
more  exceptional  as  we  pass  upward.  The  occurrence  of  metalliferous 
veins  follows  the  same  law.  But  when  the  newer  rocks  are  metamor- 
phic,  they  are  as  likely  to  contain  veins  as  are  rocks  of  the  older  series. 
The  metalliferous  veins  of  California  occur  in  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
even  Tertiary  strata ;  but  these  strata  are  there  highly  metamorphic,  and 

16 
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strongly  folded.    In  Bohemia,  also,  and  elsewhere,  metalliferous  veins 
occur  in  the  higher  series  (Phillips,  p.  549). 

3.  Parallel  veins  are  apt  to  have  similar  metallic  contents,  while  veins 
running  in  different  directions  (unless  sometimes  at  right  angles)  are  apt 
to  contain  different  metallic  contents.  Thus,  the  nearlv  east-and-west 
lodes  of  Cornwall,  a  a  a  (Fig.  216),  contain  tin  and  copper,  while  the 


fto.  216.— Map  of  Cornwall:  a,  tin  and  copper ;  ft,  lead  and  iroo. 

north-and-south  courses,  b  &,  contain  lead  and  iron.  The  auriferous 
veins  of  California  are  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  Sierras,  except 
a  few  smaller  ones,  which  are  at  right  angles  to  these.  The  reason  of 
this  rule  is,  that  parallel  fissures  belong  to  the  same  system,  and  were 
therefore  formed  at  the  same  time,  broke  through  the  same  strata,  and 
were  filled  under  similar  conditions,  and  therefore  with  the  same  mate- 
rials ;  while  fissures  running  in  different  directions  (unless  in  some  cases 
at  right  angles,  p.  229)  were  probably  formed  at  different  times,  broke 
through  different  strata,  and  were  filled  under  different  conditions. 
Thus,  the  east-and-west  veins  of  Cornwall  break  only  through  the 
Trias,  while  the  north-and-south  veins  break  through  tlie  Cretaceous. 
The  auriferous  veins  of  California  all  break  through  the  Jurassic  ;  they, 
or  their  fissures,  were  all  produced  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  at  the  time  of 
pushing  up  of  the  Sierras. 

4.  A  change  of  country  rock  of  an  outcropping  vein  is  apt  to  deter- 
mine some  change,  either  in  the  contents  or  in  the  richness  of  the  vein. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  not  that  close  connection  between  the  nature  of 
the  country  rock  and  the  vein-contents  which  obtains  in  infiltrative 
veins.  The  reason  is,  that  infiltrative  veins  derive  their  contents  en- 
tirely from  the  wall-rock  on  either  side,  while  fissure-veins  derive  their 
contents  from  cUl  the  strata  through  which  they  break,  even  to  great 
depths,  and  especially  from  the  deeper  strata.     The  nature  of  the  sur> 
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face  or  country  rock  is,  therefore,  only  one  factor,  determining  the  yein- 
contents. 

5.  Metallic  veins  are  usually  richer  near  their  point  of  intersection 
with  granite  or  with  an  igneous  dike,  especially  if  the  strata  have 
suffered  metamorphism.  This  shows  the  influence  of  such  heat  as  is 
present  in  metamorphism,  in  determining  the  metallic  contents. 

6.  If  two  veins  cross  each  other,  especially  if  at  small  angle,  one  or 
both  are  apt  to  be  richer  at  the  point  of  crossing.  No  sufficient  reason 
has  been  given  for  this  law.  It  b  probably  due  to  the  reaction  of  waters 
bearing  different  materials  circulating  in  the  two  fissures. 

7.  Since  veins  are  the  fillings  of  fissures,  they  are  often  slipped  by 
each  other  or  by  dikes  or  by  simple  unfilled  fissures.  If  a  metalliferous 
vein  is  thus  slipped,  according  to  the  law  of  slips  already  given  (p.  233) 
the  foot-wall  of  the  vein  has  usually  gone  upward,  and  the  hanging  wall 
dropped  downward.  The  great  importance  of  this  law  in  practical 
mining  is  sufficiently  obvious.  All  the  slips  of  Fig.  214,  except  that 
made  by  the  fissure  c,  follow  this  law. 

8.  The  surface-indications  are  to  be  learned  by  attentive  observa- 
tion in  each  case.  We  have  already  given  these  in  the  case  of  copper, 
lead,  and  gold. 

Theory  of  MetaUiferous  Veins. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which,  and  the  chemical  pro- 
cess by  which,  fissures  have  been  filled  with  mineral  matter,  is  yet,  un- 
fortunately, very  imperfect.  Many  vague  and  crude  theories  have  been 
proposed.  Some  have  supposed  that  they  have  been  filled  in  the  man- 
ner of  dikes  and  granite  veins,  by  igneous  injection ;  others,  that  these 
fissures,  opening  below  into  the  regions  of  incandescent  heat,  have  been 
filled  by  sublimation^  i.  e.,  by  vaporization  of  certain  materials  and 
their  condensation  in  the  fissures  above.  Some  suppose  that  electric 
currents,  such  as  are  known  by  observation  to  traverse  certain  veins, 
have  been  the  chief  agents  in  the  transference  and  accumulation  of  the 
mineral  matter.  Still  others  have  thought  that  great  fissures  have  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  smaller  fissures,  and  cavities  of  every  kiiid 
found  in  the  rocks,  viz.,  by  infiltration  of  soluble  matters  from  the  fis- 
sured rocks.  There  is  certainly  considerable  analogy  between  small 
infiltrative  veins  and  great  fissure-veins  in  their  mode  of  formation;  yet 
there  is  a  decided  difference.  The  fillings  of  infiltrative  veins  are  de- 
rived, in  each  part,  entirely  from  the  bounding  rock  on  either  side.  The 
fissure  is  filled  by  a  lateral  secretion  from  its  walls ;  the  broken  rocks 
heal  themselves  "  by  first  intention  "  by  means  of  a  plasma  oozing  from 
the  sides.  But  great  fissure-veins  derive  their  contents  in  each  part 
from  all  the  strata  to  great  depths,  and  especially  from  the  deeper 
strata.     Hence  the  contents  of  these  veins  are  far  more  varied. 
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Oniline  of  the  Most  Probable  Theory.— The  oootents  of  mineral 

yeins  seem  to  have  been  deposited  from  hot  alkaline  solutions  coming 
up  through  fissures ;  in  other  words,  from  hot  alkaline  springs.  We 
will  attempt  to  show  this  first  for  the  vein-stuffs^  especially  quartz,  and 
then  for  the  metallic  ores,  especially  the  metallic  sulphides. 

Vein-Stuffs. — 1.  JT^y  were  deposited  from  solutions,  (a.)  The 
ribbon-structure  and  the  interlocked  crystals  (Fig.  211)  suggest  at  once 
successive  deposition  from  solution,  especially  as  a  similar  structure 
occurs  in  the  fillings  of  cavities  of  all  kinds,  which  could  not  have  been 
filled  in  any  other  way.  (b.)  Quartz  is  by  far  the  most  common  of  all 
vein-stuffs.  Now,  as  already  explained  (p.  225),  there  are  two  varieties 
of  silica — one  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.2,  the  other  2.6.  The  dry 
way  produces  only  quartz-glass,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.2, 
while  the  variety  of  specific  gravity  2.6,  or  true  quartz,  cannot  be 
formed  except  by  the  humid  way.'  In  fact,  this  variety,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  always  produced  by  slow  deposition  from  solution.  Now,  the 
quartz  of  veins  is  always  the  variety  2.6,  and  therefore  was  produced 
by  slow  deposit  from  solution.  The  beautiful  crystals  so  often  found 
in  veins  could  be  produced  in  no  other  way.  (c.)  We  have  already 
seen  (p.  218)  that  Jluid  cavities  are  a  proof  of  formation  by  humid  pro- 
cess. Now,  such  fluid  cavities  are  especially  abundant  in  vein-stuffs 
generally.  They  are  best  seen  in  quartz-vein  stuffs,  because  of  their 
transparency,  (d.)  Not  only  quartz,  but  many  other  minerals  found 
among  vein-stuffs  are  of  such  nature  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to 
understand  how  they  could  have  been  formed  except  by  the  humid 
way,  as  they  will  not  stand  fusing  temperature. 

2.  The  solutions  were  hot.  (a.)  Fissures  running  deep  into  the 
interior  of  the  earth  could  hardly  remain  empty  of  water.  But  from 
their  great  depth  the  contained  waters  must  be  hot.  The  solvent 
power  of  water,  when  heated  to  high  temperature  under  pressure,  is 
well  known.  Scarcely  any  substance  wholly  resists  it.  (b,)  The  fluid 
cavities  found  in  quartz  and  other  vein-stuffs  are  not  usually  entirely 
filled,  but  contain  a  small  vacuous  space.  Such  a  vacuous  space  in- 
dicates (p.  226)  that  the  inclosed  liquid  was  at  high  temperature  at  the 
time  of  being  inclosed,  and  has  since  contracted  on  cooling.  By  heat- 
ing the  mineral  until  the  cavity  fills  and  the  vacuous  space  disappears, 
we  ascertain  the  temperature  of  deposit.  Now,  by  this  process  the 
temperature  of  deposit  of  vein-minerals  has  been  ascertained  to  vary 
from  ordinary  temperatures  even  up  to  300°  and  350®, "  (c.)  The  in- 
variable association  of  metalliferous  veins  with  metamorphism  demon- 
strates the  agency  of  heat. 

3.  The  solutions  were  alkaline.    Alkaline  carbonates  and  alkaline 

*  Recentlj  under  peculiar  conditions  ciyBtallized  quartz  of  specific  gravit j  2.6  has  been 
fonned  bj  dry  fusion.— ^mmcaii  Journal  of  Science,  toI.  xTi.,  p.  166,  1878. 
'  Sorby,  Quarterljf  Journal  of  the  Oeological  Sodeiy^  toL  xir.,  p.  468,  el  Hq. 
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sulphides  are  the  only  natural  solvents  of  quartz,  the  commonest  of 
vein-stuffs.  Moreover,  when  these  waters  contain  excess  of  carbonic 
acid,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  they  dissolve  also  the  carbonates  of 
lime,  baryta,  iron,  etc.,  the  next  most  common  forms  of  vein-stuffs.  In 
California  and  Nevada  such  alkaline  carbonate  and  alkaline  sulphide 
springs  abound,  and  ate  daily  depositing  silica  (quartz)  and  carbonates 
of  lime  and  of  iron,  and  even  in  some  cases  filling  fissures. 

Het&Ulo  Ores. — There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  then,  that,  in  most 
cases  at  least,  vein-stuffs  have  been  deposited  from  hot  alkaline  solu- 
tions. Now,  it  is  evident,  from  their  intimate  association  with  the  vein- 
stuffs,  that  the  metallic  ores  must  have  been  deposited  from  the  same 
solution.  The  exact  nature  of  the  solvent  and  the  chemical  reaction 
is  still  very  doubtful.  We  may  imagine  many  by  either  of  which  the 
deposit  might  take  place:  1.  Metallic  sulphides  are  by  far  the  most 
common  form  of  ore^  and  even  when  other  forms  exist  we  may  in  many 
cases  trace  them  to  sulphide  as  their  original  form  (p.  239,  et  seq.).  But 
metallic  sulphides  are  slightly  soluble  in  alkaline  sulphides,  and  these 
latter  are  often  found  associated  with  alkaline  carbonates  in  hot  springs, 
as  in  California  and  elsewhere.  Such  waters  would  hold  in  solution 
silica,  carbonates  of  lime,  etc.,  and  metallic  sulphides,  and,  coming  up 
through  fissures,  would  deposit  them  by  cooling.  Or,  2.  Alkaline  car- 
bonate waters  holding  in  solution  silica  and  lime  carbonate  for  vein- 
stone, and  also  containing  alkaline  sulphide,  meeting  and  mingling  in 
the  same  fissure  with  other  waters  containing  metallic  sulphates,  by 
reaction  would  precipitate  metallic  sulphides  (NaS+MSO^=NaSO^ 
-f-  MS).  This  seems  to  be  the  reaction  by  which  the  inky  waters  of 
some  of  the  hot  springs  of  the  California  geysers  are  formed.  Or,  8. 
The  alkaline  carbonates  still  remaining  for  vein-stone,  metallic  stUphaies^ 
in  solution  in  the  same  waters  with  organic  mattery  would  be  reduced 
to  the  form  of  metallic  sulphide,  which,  being  insoluble,  would  be  de- 
posited.' Or,  4.  Alkaline  sulphide  waters  holding  metallic  sulphides  and 
organic  matters  in  solution — the  acids  of  organic  decomposition  (humus 
acids)  would  neutralize  the  alkalinity  and  deposit  the  metallic  sulphide. 
For  greater  clearness  we  annex  a  table  expressing  these  processes : 

Alk.S+MS  in  sol"  deposit  MS  by  cooling, 
Alk.S+MS04  meeting    ''    MS  "  reaction. 
MS04+org»  mat'  "   MS  "  reduction. 

Alk.S + MS + org*  mat'  in  sol"  deposit  MS  by  ncutralimUon, 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  every  attempt  to  place 
these  reactions  in  a  clear  and  distinct  form,  but  in  spite  of  these  diffl- 

>  It  might  at  first  seem  that  there  is  a  chemical  difficulty  in  this  case — ^that  metallic 
sulphate  cannot  coexist  in  solution  with  alkaline  carbonate,  but  would  be  precipitated  as 
metallic  carbonate.  But  it  is  CTident  that  this  reaction  would  not  take  place  in  a  weak 
metallic  solution,  in  the  presence  of  eiDcees  of  earbonie  aeid,  since  in  this  case  the  metallic 
carbonate  is  aoluble. 
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oulties  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  great  fissures  have  been 
filled  by  deposit  from  hot  alkaline  waters  holding  various  mineral  sub- 
stances in  solution.  The  more  insoluble  substances  are  deposited  in 
the  vein,  while  the  more  soluble  reach  the  surface  as  mineral  springs. 

This  view  is  powerfully  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  hot  alkaline 
springs  in  California  and  Nevada.  The  Steamboat  Springs,  near  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nevada  (so  called  from  the  periodic  eruption  of  hot  water 
and  steam),  come  up  through  fissures  in  comparatively  recent  volcanic 
rook.  The  waters  are  strongly  alkaline,  and  deposit  silica  in  abundance. 
By  this  deposit  the  fissures  are  gradually  filling  up  and  forming  veins. 
Some  fissures  are  now  partially  and  some  entirely  filled.  The  ribbon- 
structure  in  some  cases  is  perfect.  Moreover,  sulphides  of  several  of 
the  metals,  viz.,  iron,  lead,  mercury,  copper,  and  zinc,  have  been  found 
in  the  quartz-vein  stuff.  Here,  then,  we  have  true  metalliferous  veins 
forming  under  our  very  eyes.*  So  also  at  Sulphur  Bank,  Lake  County, 
Calif omia,  hot  alkaline  sulphide  waters,  coming  up  from  beneath,  de- 
posit both  silica  and  cinnabar  in  small,  irregular  fissures  and  cavities, 
forming  quartz- veins  containing  cinnabar.  The  deposit  is  so  recent  that 
the  silica  is  still  in  a  soft,  hydrated  condition,  which  cuts  like  cheese. 

After  this  general  discussion  of  the  theory  of  metalliferous  veins, 
we  are  now  in  position  to  state  more  clearly  their  mode  of  formation. 
Meteoric  waters,  circulating  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  in  any  direc- 
tion— downward,  upward,  or  laterally— deposit  slightly  soluble  matters 
in  their  course,  in  cracks,  cavities,  or  great  fissures,  forming  fossil  casts, 
g^eodes,  amygdules,  infiltration-veins,  and  fissure-veins.  As  to  direc- 
tion^ the  up-coining  waters,  especially  in  metamorphic  and  volcanic 
regions,  deposit  most  freely,  because  they  are  hot  and  often  alkaline, 
and  therefore  most  powerful  solvents,  and,  of  course,  cool  gradually 
on  approaching  the  surface.  But  that  downward  percolating  waters 
may  also  deposit  metallic  ores  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  these  are 
sometimes  found  depending,  like  stalactites,  from  the  roofs  of  cavi- 
ties." As  to  the  different  kinds  of  veins,  those  of  great  fissures  are 
most  prolific,  because  these  fissures  are  the  highways  of  water  from 
the  heated  depths.  But  every  kind  of  water-way  will  receive  deposits  ; 
and,  as  the  kinds  of  these  are  infinitely  various  and  pass  by  insensible 
gradations  into  each  other,  so  also  will  be  the  veins  which  fill  them. 
The  open  fissure  is  the  easiest  and  therefore  the  most  traveled  high- 
way. In  these,  therefore,  we  have  the  most  perfect  type  of  veins, 
with  their  banded  structure  and  their  selvages,  their  great  size  and 
continuity.  But  in  many  cases  crust-movements  produce  only  ificipi- 
ent  fissures,  i.  e.,  a  loosening  of  the  rock-cohesion,  along  planes  affected 

'  Arthur  Phillips,  Ameriean  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  xl?ii.,  p.  194 ;  and  Philosophical 
MaffttMins,  1S72,  toI  xliL,  p.  401. 

*  Sohmkh,  Ammriean  Jownd  of  ScUnee^  toI.  zzL,  p.  602, 1S81. 
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with  a  multitude  of  small  cracks,  with  country  rock  between.  These 
loosened  planes  become  also  water- ways,  and,  by  deposit,  form  those 
irregular  veins  so  common  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  cinnabar- 
veins  of  California.  Or,  again,  crust-movements  may  produce  not 
dean  open  fissures,  but  rather  planes  of  shattered  rock  like  fissures 
filled  with  rubble.  Deposit  in  such  a  water-^ay  forms  a  breccia  of 
country  rock,  cemented  with  vein-stuff.  Or,  again,  in  certain  country  • 
rocks  soluble  in  water,  especially  limestones,  the  rock  is  dissolved  along 
the  water-way,  and  the  vein-stuff  deposited  pari  passuj  giving  rise  to 
what  are  called  substitution-veins.  In  short,  once  conceive  clearly  that 
mineral  veins  are  filled  water-ways,  and  all  these  complex  phenomena 
solve  themselves.  Even  porous  rocks  like  sandstones,  because  of  their 
porosity,  become  the  depositaries  of  vein-stuff,  though  not  in  paying 
quantities,  except  along  lines  or  planes  where  water-transit  is  more 
easy  and  abundant.  Examples  of  such  deposits  are  found  in  the  silver- 
bearing  and  copper-bearing  sandstones  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico.' 

Thus  there  seems  no  longer  any  room  for  doubt  that  metalliferous 
veins  are  deposits  from  solutions  in  water-ways  of  any  kind,  but  mostly 
from  hot  alkaline  solutions  coming  up  through  great  fissures.  It  is 
only  the  exact  chemical  reaction  which  is  yet  obscure.  The  work  of 
the  geologist  is  all  but  complete ;  the  problem  must  now  be  turned 
over  to  the  chemist.  It  may  be  interesting,  however,  before  leaving 
this  subject,  to  consider  separately  the  auriferous  veins  of  CaUfomia, 
and  apply  to  them  the  principles  set  forth  above.  — 

Auriferous  Veins  of  Califomia. — Oold  is  one  of  the  most  insoIlth|e 
of  substances,  and  the  occurrence  of  this  metal  in  veins  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  solution  theory.  The 
only  free  solvent  of  gold  is  a  solution  of  free  chlorine  ;  but  this  does 
not  exist  in  Nature.  Nevertheless,  gold  is  known  to  be  slighUy  solu- 
ble in  the  salts,  especially  the  persalts  of  iron.  These  salts,  especially 
the  sulphate  and  persulphate  of  iron,  are  the  probable  solvents  of  gold. 
There  is  also  a  silicate  of  gold,  which,  according  to  Bischof,  is  slightly 
soluble  under  certain  conditions.  \ 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  auriferous  quartz-veins  of 
California  have  been  deposited  from  hot  solutions.  These  veins  exhibit 
in  many  cases  the  characteristic  ribbon-structure.  They  exhibit  also  the 
water-cavities  characteristic  of  deposits  from  solutions,  and  the  vacuous 
spaces,  indicating  that  the  solutions  were  hot.  By  actual  experiment,' 
the  temperatures  at  which  the  vacuous  spaces  disappear,  and  therefore 
at  which  the  deposit  took  place,  have  been  ascertained — being  180®, 
212°,  350°  F.,  and  even  more.  Again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
associated  metallic  sulphides  were  deposited  from  the  same  solutions  as 
the  vein-stuffs,  for  they  are  completely  inclosed  in  the  latter.    But  the 

^  Cazin,  Ncwbcrrj,  etc,  **  Report  on  Nadmiento  Copper-Mines  of  New  Mexico.** 
•  Arthur  PhilUps,  ibid. 
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gold,  as  already  stated  (p.  240),  exists  as  minute  crystals  and  threads 
of  metal  inclosed  in  the  sulphide  of  irofi^  and  must  therefore  have  been 
deposited  from  the  same  solution  as  the  iron.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  the  gold  was  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  persulphate  of 
iron,  and  that  the  sulphate  was  deoxidized,  and  became  insoluble  sul- 
phide and  precipitated ;  and  that  the  go^i  thus  set  free  from  solution 
was  entangled  in  the  sulphide  at  the  moment  of  the  precipitation  of 
the  latter. 

There  are  some  phenomena  connected  with  the  occuiTcnce  of  gold 
in  the  iron  sulphides  of  the  deep  placers  which  seem  to  prove  the  truth 
of  this  view,*  The  deep  placers  of  California  are  gravel-drifts  in  ancient 
river-beds,  covered  up  by  lava-flows  100  to  200  feet  thick.    These  placers 


Flo.  SIT.— SectUin  acroM  Table  Moontaln,  Taolamne  County.  CallftirnU:  L^  lava;  &,  gravel;  8^  slate; 

i2,  old  river-bed ;  R'  preeent  river-bed. 


are  worked  by  running  tunnels  beneath  the  basaltic  lava  until  the  river- 
gravel  is  reached.  Now,  the  waters  percolating  through  these  lava- 
flows  and  reaching  the  subjacent  gravels  are  charged  with  alkali  from 
the  lava.  These  alkaline  waters  are  also  charged  with  silica  from  the 
same  source.  Hence,  the  drift-wood  of  these  ancient  rivers  has  all 
been  silicified  by  these  siliceous  waters.  The  gravels  are  also  in  many 
places  cemented  by  the  same  materiaL  These  percolating  waters  have 
evidently  also  contained  sulphate  of  iron  ;  for  in  contact  with  the  sili- 
cified wood  is  often  found  iron  sulphide.  Thus,  while  the  wood  decayed 
it  was  partly  replaced  by  silica  and  partly  by  iron  sulphide  produced 
by  deoxidation  of  the  sulphate  by  organic  matter  (p.  193).  The  gravel 
has  also  in  some  places  been  cemented  by  iron  sulphide  reduced  from 
solution  in  a  similar  way.  Now,  both  in  this  petrifying  and  in  this 
cementing  sulphide  of  iron  is  found  (by  solution  in  nitric  acid)  gold: 
sometimes  in  rounded  grains^  and  therefore  simply  inclosed  drift-gold ; 
but  also  sometimes  in  minute  crystals  and  threads,  exactly  as  in 
the  sulphide  of  the  undecomposed  quartz-vein.  Evidently,  this  gold 
has  been  deposited  from  a  solution  of  sxdphate  of  iron  at  the  moment 
of  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  a  sulphide.  The  process  was  probably 
as  follows :  Percolating  water  oxidized  iron  sulphide  and  took  it  into 
solution  as  sulphate.  This  solution  coming  in  contact  with  drift-gold 
dissolved  it,  but,  subsequently,  coming  in  contact  with  decaying  or^ 

>  Arthur  PluUipB,  ibid. 
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ganio  matter,  was  again  deoxidized  and  deposited  as  sulphide  ;  and  the 
gold  crystallizing  at  the  same  moment  is  inclosed.^  If  these  waters 
had  circulated  through  a  6ssure,  we  would  have  had  an  auriferous 
quartz-vein.    In  fact,  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  horizontal  vein. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  metalliferous  veins  have  been  deposited 
from  hot  alkaline  waters,  circulating  through  6ssures,  and  that  in  the 
case  of  auriferous  veins  the  solvent  of  the  gold  was  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  the  sulphate  was  deoxidized  by  organic  matter  in  the  same  solution, 
the  gold  and  the  iron  crystallizing  at  the  same  moment,  one  as  metal, 
the  other  as  sulphide.' 

Gold  is  sometimes  found  in  pure  quartz  without  the  sulphide  of  iron.  \ 
In  these  cases  it  may  have  been  in  solution  in  alkaline  water  as  silicate 
of  gold,  as  suggested  by  Bischof.     There  is  a  silicate  of  gold  which 
may  be  made  by  artificial  means.     It  is  slightly  soluble  under  certain 
conditions.* 

Nuggets. — It  is  well  known  that,  although  gold  exists  in  the  iron 
sulphide  of  the  unchanged  vein  only  in  minute,  even  microscopic, 
crystals  and  threads,  yet  in  the  changed  upper  portions  of  the  vein  it 
exists  in  quite  visible  particles,  and  often  in  large  nuggets  weighing 
several  ounces,  or  even  rarely  several  pounds.  This  fact  is  additional 
evidence  that  sulphate  of  iron  is  the  natural  solvent  of  gold.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  larger  grains  and  nuggets  result  from  the 
coalescence  of  all  the  minute  particles,  contained  in  a  mass  o'f  sulphide, 
into  one  or  more  larger  masses.  By  meteoric  agencies,  as  already  ex- 
plained (p.  240),  the  sulphide  is  oxidized  into  sulphate,  and  the  gold 
redissolved.  From  this  solution  it  crystallizes  into  one  mass,  as  the 
solution  concentrates  .by  losing  its  sulphuric  acid  and  changing  into 
peroxide.  In  the  case  of  large  nuggets,  the  gold  is  probably  in  some 
way  deposited  constantly  at  the  same  place  from  a  similar  solution 
bringing  gold  for  a  long  time. 

niustrations  of  the  Law  of  Giroulation. — We  have  said  that  the 

iron  sulphate  comes  from  oxidation  of  sulphide,  but  also  the  sulphide 
from  the  deoxidation  of  the  sulphate.  This  is  only  another  example 
of  a  perpetual  cycle  of  changes.  Again,  the  gold  in  the  veins  is  leached 
from  the  strata ;  the  strata  doubtless  received  it  from  the  sea,  for  small 
quantities  of  gold  have  been  detected  in  sea-water ;  but,  again,  doubt- 
less the  sea  received  it  from  the  rocks,  and  this  brings  us  to  another 
perpetual  cycle  of  changes. 

But  in  the  midst  of  aU  these  changes  there  has  evidently  been  an 
increasing  concentration  and  availability  of  gold  and  other  metals.  In 
the  strata  the  quantity  is  so  small  as  to  be  undetectible ;  it  is  thence 
carried  and  concentrated  in  veins  in  a  more  available  form ;  it  is  next 
set  free  along  the  backs  of  these  veins  in  a  still  more  available  form; 

1  Arthur  Phillipfl,  ibid.  *  See  Appindix. 

*  '*  Chemical  and  Phytioal  Geology/'  toI.  iii,  p.  686. 
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it  is  last  carried  down  by  ourrents  along  with  other  materials,  neatly 
sorted,  and  deposited  in  placers  in  a  form  the  most  available  of  all. 

Seotion  8. — Mountains  :  theib  Stbucture  and  Origin. 

Mountains  are  the  glory  of  our  earth,  the  culminating  points  of 
scenic  beauty  and  grandeur.  They  are  so  because  they  are  also  the 
culminating  points,  the  theatres  of  the  greatest  activity,  of  all  geologi- 
cal agencies.  The  study  of  mountain-chains,  therefore,  must  ever  be 
of  absorbing  interest,  not  only  to  the  painter  and  the  poet,  but  also  to 
the  geologist.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  their  structure,  origin,  and 
mode  of  formation,  would  undoubtedly  furnish  a  key  to  the  solution 
of  many  problems  which  now  puzzle  us  ;  but  their  structure  is  as  yet 
little  known,  and  their  origin  still  less  so. 

Mountain  -  Origin. 

The  general  cause  of  mountain-chains  (as  in  fact  of  all  igneous  phe- 
nomena) is  the  ''  reaction  of  the  earth's  hot  interior  upon  its  cooler 
crust.''  Mountain-chains  seem  to  be  produced  by  the  secular  cooling, 
and  therefore  contraction,  of  the  earth,  greater  in  the  interior  tlian  the 
exterior;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  face  of  the  old  earth  is  become 
wrinkled.  Or,  to  express  it  a  little  more  fully,  by  the  greater  interior 
contraction,  the  exterior  crust  is  subjected  to  enormous  lateral  pressure, 
which  crushes  it  together,  and  swells  it  upward  along  certain  lines,  the 
strata,  by  the  pressure,  being  at  the  same  time  thrown  into  more  or 
less  complex  foldings.  These  lines  of  upswcllcd  and  folded  strata  are 
mountain-chains.  The  first  grand  forms  thus  produced  are  afterward 
chiseled  down  and  sculptured  to  their  present  diversified  condition  by 
means  of  aqueous  agency.  Thus  much  it  was  necessary  to  say  of  the 
origin  of  chains,  in  order  to  make  the  account  of  their  structure  intel- 
ligible.   The  theory  of  their  origin  will  be  given  more  fully  hereafter. 

General  Form. 

The  term  "  mountain  "  is  loosely  used  to  express  every  considerable 
elevation  above  the  general  level  of  the  country,  whatever  bo  its  ex- 
tent and  mode  of  origin.  It  is  applied  equally  to  a  complex  system  of 
rangeSy  formed  at  different  times,  such  as  the  Andes,  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain, or  the  Appalachian  system  ;  or  to  each  component  range  of  such 
a  system,  such  as  the  Coast  Range,  the  Sierra,  or  the  Wahsatch  ;  or  to 
each  component  ridge  of  such  a  range,  or  even  to  the  separate  peaks 
on  these,  whether  formed  by  volcanic  ejections  or  by  erosion.  In  this 
work  we  shall  call  an  aggregate  of  ranges  formed  at  different  times  a 
mountain  sgstem  or  chain.  Each  primary  component  of  such  a  sys- 
tem, formed  by  one  earth-throe  (monogenetic)  we  shall  call  a  range. 
The  components  of  these,  again,  whether  formed  by  erosion  or  by 
foldings,  we  shall  call  ridges.    Isolated  peaksy  whether  of  erosion  or 
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volcanic  ejection,  are  so  obviously  distinct  and  subsequent  in  their 
origin  that  they  need  not  trouble  us  in  this  discussion. 

A  mountain  system,  therefore,  is  an  elevated  region  of  great  extent 
and  very  complex  in  form,  in  structure,  and  in  origin.  For  example, 
the  American  Cordilleras  is  a  great  bulge  of  the  earth's  surface,  10,000 
miles  long,  in  some  parts  1,000  miles  wide,  and  many  thousand  feet  high, 
composed  of  several  parallel  ranges,  formed  at  widely  different  times, 
and  now  separated  by  great  valleys.  In  North  America,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  these  parallel  component  ranges  are  the  Coast  Range,  the 
Sierra,  and  the  Wahsatch,  separated  by  the  San  Joaquin  plains  and 
the  Great  Basin.  Each  one  of  these  ranges  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
ridgeSy  separated  by  smaller  longitudinal  valleys,  while  the  ridges,  in 
their  turn,  are  serrated  with  peaks,  by  the  transverse  valleys  which 
trench  their  flanks.  Similarly,  the  Appalachian  system  is  composed  of 
several  ranges — e.  g.,  the  Blue,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Cumberland — 
separated  by  the  great  valleys  of  Virginia  and  East  Tennessee ;  and 
each  of  these  ranges  is  composed  of  subordinate  ridges  and  peaks. 

Such  is  the  simplest  ideal  of  the  form  of  a  mountain-chain  ;  but  in 
most  cases  this  ideal  is  far  from  realized.  In  many  cases  the  chain  is 
a  great  plateau,  composed  of  an  inextricable  tangle  of  ridges  and  val- 
leys of  erosion,  running  in  all  directions.  In  all  cases,  however,  the 
erosion  has  been  immense.  Mountain-chains  are  the  great  theatres  of 
erosion,  as  they  are  of  igneous  action.  As  a  general  fact,  all  that  we 
see,  when  we  stand  on  a  mountain-chain^-every  peak  and  valley,  every 
ridge  and  canon,  all  that  constitutes  scenery — is  wholly  due  to  erosion. 

Now,  in  any  discussion  of  the  structure  and  mode  of  formation  of 
mountains  we  are  mainly  concerned  with  ranges.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  adding  of  range  to  range  in  the  formation  of  a  polygenetie 
system  adds  no  new  element  to  the  discussion,  while,  on  the  other, 
subordinate  ridges  and  peaks  are  evidently  the  result  of  a  subsequent 
process  of  erosion  or  of  faulting,  and  therefore  fall  into  the  category 
of  vaoMTitVLm'Scidpturey  not  of  mountain;^orma^to;i. 

Mountain- Structure, 

The  simplest  idea  of  a  mountain-range  is  that  of  a  single  fold  of 
thick  strata.  Such  a  simple  range  is  shown  in  Fig.  218,  which  is  a 
generalized  section  of  the  Uintah  Mountains,  taken  from  Powell.  But, 
more  commonly,  mountains,  even  when  they  are  composed  wholly  of 
stratified  rocks,  consist  of  many  folds,  sometimes  open,  as  in  the  Jura 
Mountains  (Fig.  219),  but  more  often  closely  pressed  together.  This  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  following  section  of  the  Coast  Range  of 
California  (Fig.  220),  and  also  in  the  section  of  the  Appalachian,  on 
page  254  (Fig.  225).  The  manner  in  which  mountains  are  formed  is 
very  evident  in  such  cases.  Such  mountains  cannot  be  formed  except 
by  a  mashing  together  of  the  strata  horizontally. 
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But  most  great  mountain- ranges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  221,  consist  of  a 
gmnite  axis,  g,  coming  up  from  beneath  and  appearing  at  tlic  surface 
along  the  crest  and  forming  the 
peaks,  flanked  on  eitlier  side  bv 
tilted  strata,  a,  a,  usually  of  enor- 
mous thickness,  and  con-espond- 
*^-  **'■  ing  on  the  two  sides.     Sometimes 

several  series  of  unconformable  strata  on  the  flanks  show  that  the  range 
has  been  formed  by  successive  upheavals  (Fig.  222).     The  succession 
of  events  represented  by  this  figure  are :  1.  The  strata  a,  a,  were  de- 
posited ;  2.  a,  a,  were  up- 
tilted  and  the  mountain 
formed  ;     3.  The   strata 
8,  b,  were  deposited  hori- 
^^*"-  zontally,    and    therefore 

unoonformably,  on  a,  a;  4.  The  mountain -axis  was  pushed  up  higher, 
aowtotilti,6,  also;  5.  c,<^were  then  deposited  tmconfonnably  on  A,  d; 
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Fio.  888.— Ideal  Section  Ahowing  Exposare  of 
Granite  by  iilroslon. 


and,  finally,  6.  The  whole  was  raised  bodily,  so  as  to  expose  o,  c,  but 
without  tilting  them. 

Now  many  geologists  seem  to  regard  these  two  kinds  of  mountains, 
viz.,  those  composed  only  of  folded  strata,  and  those  with  granite  axis, 
as  essentially  different,  and  formed  in  different  ways.  Mountains  of 
the  latter  class,  they  seem  to  think,  were  formed  by  a  force  acting  vet' 
ticaUy^  pushing  the  granite  axis  through  the  broken  strata  to  its  preti- 
ent  highest  position  along  the  crest.  ,'••;;.*";*•••.. 

But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  ,•'^''^ '•'''••••.'••..\\ 

stratified  rocks  and  the  subjacent 
granite  were  all  pushed  up  by  hori- 
zontal pressure  into  a  fold,  and  the 
strata  were  afterward  removed  by 
erosion,  leaving  the  harder  granite  as  a  crest.  This  is  shown  in  the 
ideal  section,  Fig.  223,  in  which  dotted  lines  represent  the  part  removed 
by  erosion.  In  many  ranges,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Sierra,  patches  of 
the  flanking  strata  are  still  left  on  the  summits. 

Thus,  then,  mountain-ranges  are  all  formed  in  the  same  general 
way,  viz.,  by  horizontal  crushing.  Sometimes  they  consist  of  a  single 
fold,  more  often  of  many  close  folds ;  sometimes  the  strata  are  little 
changed,  sometimes  they  arc  greatly  metamorphosed ;  sometimes  they 
are  little  eroded,  sometimes  very  deeply  eroded.  The  combination  of 
these  various  conditions  gives  rise  to  a  great  variety  of  kinds  :  1.  If  it 
consist  of  a  single  fold  and  the  strata  be  unchanged,  then  we  have  the 
simplest  conceivable  range,  as  in  the  Uintah  Range,  Fig.  218.  2.  But  if 
the  strata  be  greatly  changed  and  deeply  eroded,  then  the  upper  part 
of  the  fold  is  removed,  and  the  completely  metamorphic  granite  is  ex- 


*     Fio.  384.— Ideal  Section  of  a  Moan  tain -£ang«. 

posed  along  the  crest,  and  we  have  a  case  like  Figs.  221  and  223. 
3.  If  the  range  consist  of  many  folds  and  the  stratification  be  not  de- 
stroyed by  metamorphism,  then  we  have  cases  like  the  Jura  (Fig,  219), 
the  Coast  Range  (Fig.  220),  and  the  Appalachian  (Fig.  225).  4.  Lastly, 
if  ranges  like  the  last  be  greatly  metamorphosed  and  deeply  eroded, 
then  we  have  the  common  case  represented  by  Fig.  224.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  best  type  of  a  great  mountain-range.  It 
represents  strata  strongly  folded  and  deeply  denuded.  But  the  most' 
folded  and  least-changed  upper  portions  of  the  strata  have  been  re- 
moved, and  the  very  metamorphic  and  less-folded  deeper  portions  are 
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exposed  along  the  axis.  The  axis  in  this  case,  also,  is  represented  as 
gneiss  (i.  e.,  a  granite  in  which  the  original  strata  are  still  imperfectly 
visible),  in  order  the  better  to  bring  out  the  real  structure.  But  carry 
the  process  of  metamorphism  one  step  further,  and  the  foldings  of  this 
part  disappear,  and  we  have  a  range  of  the  type  represented  in  Fig.  221. 
In  fEUit,  it  is  probable  that  many  mountains  which  consist  only  of  gran- 
ite axes  and  tilted  strata  corresponding  on  each  side,  and  therefore 
seem  to  be  but  one  fold^  were  really  originally  of  many  close  folde^ 
only  these  have  been  carried  away  by  erosion. 

In  still  other  ranges  the  constituent  strata  are  overlaid  by  immense 
ejections  of  liquid  matter,  which  conceal  the  true  structure  of  the 
mountain.  The  Cascade  Range  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  this. 

As  a  general  rule  the  degree  of  mashing,  and  therefore  o(  folding, 
is  greatest  near  the  axis,  and  gradually  passes  into  gentler  and  gentler 
undulations  as  we  leave  this  line.  This  is  strikingly  seen  in  the  Ap- 
palachian.    Fig.  225  is  a  simplified  section  of  this  chain,  in  which  each 


f  c 

Fig.  225.— AppakchlaD  Chain. 

fold  is  really  composed  of  a  number  of  subordinate  folds.  It  is  seen 
that  the  folds  are  strong  along  the  crest,  but  die  away  in  gentle  un- 
dulations westward  until  the  strata  become  horizontal. 

Rate  of  MOTmtam-Fonnation. — ^The  uprising  of  a  mountain -range  is 
probably  in  all  cases  extremely  slow,  so  much  so  that  it  may  be  going 
on  now  without  our  observing  it.  Hence,  though  so  deeply  denuded, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  they  ever  were  higher  than  now.  An 
admirable  proof  of  this  slowness  is  pointed  out  by  Powell  in  the  case  of 
the  Uintah  Mountains.  This  range  consists  of  a  single  great  fold  of 
stratified  rocks,  which  has  risen  right  athwart  the  course  of  the  Green 
River.  But  so  slow  has  been  the  uprising,  that  the  river  has  not  been 
turned  from  its  course,  but  has  cut  through  the  range  to  the  bottom 
(Fig.  218).  The  uprising  has  not  been  faster  than  the  down-cutting  of 
the  river. 

Thickness  of  HotUltain-Sediinents. — Mountain-chains  seem  always  to 
be  composed  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  enormous  thickness.  The  strata 
composing  the  Appalachian  chain  are  40,000  feet  thick,  while  the  same 
strata  on  the  Mississippi  River  are  only  4,000  feet.  According  to 
Clarence  King,  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  are  composed  of  56,000  feet 
of  conformable  strata.  These  thin  out  eastward,  so  that  the  palseo- 
zoics,  which  are  82,000  feet  thick  in  the  Wahsatch,  become  only  1,000 
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feet  on  the  plains.'  According  to  Powell,  the  strata  exposed  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Uintah  Range  are  32,000  feet  thick.  According  to  Whit- 
ney, the  cretaceous  strata  alone  of  the  Coast  Range  are  20,000  feet 
thick.  We  have  taken  these  examples  from  the  United  States,  but  the 
same  is  true  everywhere.  The  strata  of  the  Alps,  for  example,  are 
50,000  feet  thick.'  It  seems  certain  that  the  origin  of  mountain-chains 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  thickness  of  sediments ;  that  mountain- 
chains  are,  in  fact,  formed  by  the  crushing  together  and  folding  of 
lines  of  thick  sediments. 

Foldings  and  Hetamorphism. — In  consequence  of  the  foldings,  we 
find  associated  with  mountains  fissures,  dikes,  veins,  etc.  If  any  liquid 
matters  existed  beneath,  these  would  naturally  be  squeezed  out  through 
the  fissures,  and  hence  we  find  outpourings  of  lava  associated  wita 
mountain-chains.  In  consequence  of  the  thickness  of  the  sediments, 
and  also  from  the  heat  developed  by  crushing,  mountain-strata,  espe- 
cially those  along  the  crest,  which  are  the  lowest,  are  usually  meta- 
morphic  (p.  224).  .In  fact,  thickness,  folding,  and  metamorphism, 
not  only  go  together,  but  seem  to  be  proportional  to  each  other.  Thus, 
as  already  stated,  the  Appalachian  strata,  which  in  the  Appalachian 
region  are  40,000  feet  thick,  gradually  thin  out  westward  until  they 
become  only  4,000  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Both  the  foldings  and 
the  metamorphism  diminish  and  pass  away  in  the  same  direction. 

Inspection  of  the  figures  given  above  (Figs.  221  and  224)  shows— 
1.  That  niountain-oAaww  are  necessarily  anticlinal.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  being  true  for  ridges  /  which,  we  wOl  show  hereafter,  are  often 
Sj/ndinal.  2.  It  shows  that  the  rocks  of  mountain-crests  are  usually 
granitic  or  metamorphic.  3.  That  the  rocks  of  the  crest  are  usually 
lower  in  the  geologic  series,  i.  e.,  older  than  the  flanking  strata,  these 
lower  rocks  of  the  crest  having  been  exposed  by  enormous  erosion. 
Therefore  mountain-regions  have  been  the  great  theatres — 1.  Of  sedi- 
mentation before  the  mountain  was  formed;  2.  Of  upheaval  in  the 
formation  of  the  chain ;  and,  3.  Of  erosion  which  determined  the  present 
outline.  Add  to  these  the  metamorphism^  the.  fissures^  slips,  dikes,  veinSj 
and  volcafiic  outbursts,  and  it  is  seen  that  all  geological  agencies  con- 
centrate there. 

Mountain- Sculpture, 

All  mounisAXi'Chains  have  been  formed  in  the  same  general  way, 
viz.,  by  a  bulging  of  the  earth's  crust  along  certain  lines,  produced  by 
interior  contraction.  But  the  original  mountain-plateau  thus  formed 
has  been  in  all  cases  subsequently  so  enormously  sculptured  by  aqueous 
agencies  as  to  obscure  the  origin  of  the  chain  and  confuse  the  use  of 
the  term  mountain.  This  term  is  loosely  used  to  express  every  con- 
spicuous inequality  of  surface,  whatever  be  its  origin,  from  a  great 
chain,  like  the  Andes  or  Himalayas,  to  isolated  erosion  hills  of  a  few 

1  King,  "The  Surrey  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,*'  toL  !.,  p.  122. 
^Arehiim  dm  Seimem,  vol  ▼.,  p.  127,  ISSl, 
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hundred  feet  altitude.  But  we  should  carefully  distiugidsh  mountain- 
ehains  from  hills,  ridges,  peaks,  formed  by  erosion.  The  one  belongs 
to  maufUain'/ormcUionj  the  other  to  mountain-sculpture.  The  gravid 
formSj  the  chain  always,  the  ranges  usually,  are  produced  by  interior 
or  igneous  agencies,  and  have  only  been  modified  by  exterior  or  aque- 


Fio.  826.~Secti0D  acrou  the  Yallef  of  East  Tennotsee  (after  Safford). 

OU8  agencies ;  but  in  some  cases  even  what  are  called  ranges,  with  their 
wide  intervening  valleys,  have  been  produced  by  erosion.  The  valley 
of  East  Tennessee,  fifty  miles  wide,  separating  the  Cumberland  from  the 
Blue  Range,  has  been  formed  by  this  cause.  Fig.  226  is  a  section  across 
a  portion  of  the  valley  of  East  Tennessee,  the  length  of  the  section 
being  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  evident  that  it  has  been  swept  out  by 
erosion  alone.  On  accoimt  of  the  immense  work  which  has  in  all  cases 
been  done  by  erosion,  and  the  grand  forms  which  have  often  resulted, 
many  writers  divide  mountains  into  two  classes,  viz.,  mountains  of  up- 
heaval and  mountains  of  denudation.  It  is  better,  however,  to  treat 
the  subject  of  mountains  under  two  heads,  viz.,  mountain;/bn/?a^eon 
and  vaouvktum'Sculpture. 

Resulting  Forms. — It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  the  laws  of  form 
residting  from  erosion.  These  laws  have  been  brought  out  chiefly  by 
Lesley.^     We  have  added  some  from  our  own  observations : 

1.  Horizontal  Strata.  —  Horizontal  or  very  slightly  undulating 
strata  give  rise  by  erosion  to  flat-topped  ridges  or  table-mountains. 


^ 


Fro  887. 


Pig.  227  is  an  ideal  section  of  such  table-mountains.     The  outcrop  of 
harder  strata  on  the  slope  will  often  determine  benches.     This  table- 


Fio.  22S.— Table-Mountains. 


form  is  especially  conspicuous  if  the  eroded  table-land  is  capped  by 
hard  sandstone,  or  by  lava,  as  in  Fig.  228.     Examples  of  this  kind  of 

i««H«ntialofCoia.** 
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erosion  hills  are  found  abundantly  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Tennesape,  and  in 
Arizona.     We  give  in  Fig.  239  an  actual  section  acrosa  Cumberland 


table  {C),  Sequatcliee  Valley  (S),  Walden'a  Ridge  (W),  Tennessee 
River  (7"),  Lookout  Mountain  Valley  (JjV),  and  Lookout  Mountain 
(iJf),  Tennessee,  in  which  this  structure  is  well  seen. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  if  the  strata  be  very  soft,  then  erosion  produces 
steep,  rounded  hills,  standing  thickly  together  like  potato-hills  on  a 


Flu.  i30.— B«l  iMii 


UlnUh  MounUlDB  (>nrt  Powell). 


large  scale,  or,  when  somewhat  firmer,  like  crowded  pinnacles  (Figs.  230 
and  231).  The  singular  aspect  of  the  Sad  Lands,  or  soft  tertiary  lake- 
deposits  of  the  Kocky  Mountain  region  and  of  Oregon,  is  thus  produced. 
*  The  forms  represented  by  Figs.  228  and  229  graduate  insensibly 
into  the  next,  viz. : 

2.    Gently-folded  Strata. — ^These  by  erosion  usually  produce  tyn- 
elinal  ridges  and  anticlinal  valleys.    ITiis  is  beautifully  shown  in  the 
17 
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subjoined  Bectiou  of  the  AppalachUa  ooal-fields  in  PennBylvania.    By 
reatoring  the  strata  as  in  the  figure,  it  is  seen  that  the  original  ridges 


Fic  tSl.— Unnitwt  Todm.  B*d  LuHli  (ttUft  Ilpj-dfo). 


have  become  hollows,  and  the  original  hollows  have  bpconie  ridpes. 
The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  bending  of  the  strata  in  oppo- 


.f  Coil-Flald  of  PcDUf Ivulc  (ifter  L«l?r). 


site  directions  crushes  together  and  hardens  them  in  tho  syncliiudti, 
and  stretches  them  and  perhaps  breaks  them  alon^  the  anliclinals. 
Thus  the  erosion  has  taken  effect  on  the  anticlinals  more  than  the  syn- 
clinals. 

3.  Stronghf-Jolded  or  IUgKly-indined   Outcropping   Strata.  —  In 
these  the  ri<ijjf'a  iind  vnllevs  are  dctern'ined  by  the  outcrop  it(  Imrder  and 


softer  strata  respectively.  In  the  ideal  section  Fig.  S33  tho  ridges  nre 
determined  by  the  outcrop  of  a  succession  of  hard  Siuidstone  stnita 
which  resisted  erosion  more  than  the  intervening  soft  shule,  ah.     Beau- 
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tiful  examples  of  ridges  and  valleys  formed  in  this  way  are  found  in  the 
Appalachian  chain,  especially  in  Virginia.  Standing  on  the  top  of 
Warm  Springs  Mountain,  a  dozen  or  more  parallel  ridges  may  be 
counted,  each  with  a  longer  slope  on  one  side,  and  a  steeper  slope  on 
the  other,  like  billows  ready  to  break.  The  crest  of  each  ridge  is  deter- 
mined by  an  outcropping  sandstone,  and  the  valleys  by  the  softness 
of  the  intervening  shales.  Fig.  226,  on  p.  256,  shows  the  formation  of 
ridges  in  this  way  in  Tennessee.  A  similar  structure  on  a  magnificent 
scale  is  seen  in  the  hog-backs  of  the  Uintah  Mountains  described  by 
Powell.  In  Fig.  233  I  have  represented  a  single  series  of  strata  con- 
taining several  sandstones ;  but  sometimes  by  repeated  foldings  the 


/     /y  V. 
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Fio.  884.— Parallel  Ridges  in  folded  Stmte. 


same  sandstone  or  other  hard  strata  may  form  many  ridges.    This  is 
shown  in  Fig.  234. 

In  ridges  determined  by  the  outcrop  of  hard  strata  the  relative 
slope  on  the  two  sides  is  determined  by  the  dip  of  the  strata.  If  the 
strata  are  perpendicular,  the  slopes  on  the  two  sides  are  equal  (Fig.  235, 


!lil!liil 
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Fio.  285. 

d)  ;  but  if  the  strata  are  inclined,  the  longer  slope  is  on  the  side  toward 
which  the  strata  dip,  and  the  difference  of  the  slopes  increases  as  the 
angle  of  dip  is  less  (Fig.  235,  b  and  c).  This  case  passes  by  insensible 
gradations  into  the  next,  viz. : 

4.   Gently'inclined  (hitcropping  Strata. — These  by  erosion,  perhaps 
under  peculiar  climatic  conditions,  give  rise  to  a  sucession  of  broad, 


Fio.  980. 
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Kiu   Kal.    i)lr.r>i7i!  Vl.wurihoTrmiiv 


Hl.nihi.     T)ti-4   f<irm  of  wiilptiin-  Eh  i]<'vcIo|>i'(1  on  ri  iiiii;riii(io(<iit  sonic  in 
tilt!   rcffidii  (if  (Juli)ru(l(>  Pluteuu.     Fig.  23?,  tukcii   fri)iii   I'u well,  shows 
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three  such  tables,  twenty  to  sixty  miles  wide,  terminated  by  as  many 
cliffs,  1,200  to  2,000  feet  high.  It  is  evident  that  the  drainage  of  the 
region  would  be  against  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  that,  therefore,  all 
the  cliffs  recede  by  erosion. 

5.  Highly-metamorphic  or  Granitic  Hocks, — ^Ih  granitic  or  highly- 
metamorphic  regions,  where  the  stratification  is  indistinct  or  wanting, 
the  ridges  and  peaks  can  generally  be  traced  to  the  relative  hardness 
of  lines  or  spots,  or  else  to  some  peculiar  rock-structure.  Thus  the 
domes  and  spires  so  conspicuous  about  Yosemite  have  evidently  been  de- 
termined, the  one  by  a  concentric  structure  on  a  huge  scale,  the  other  by 
a  coarse,  perpendicular  cleavage.  In  all  cases  erosion-inequalities,  once 
commenced,  tend  to  increase  by  the  concentration  of  erosion  in  the 
valleys  first  formed. 

The  Age  of  Mountain-Gliains. — The  time  of  formation  of  a  chain  or  a 
mnge  is  determined  by  the  age  of  the  strata  which  enter  into  its  struct- 
ure, or  which  lie  inclined  on  its  flanks.  Thus,  the  mountain  represented 
in  Fig.  221  (p.  252)  must  be  younger  than  the  tilted  strata  (a)  on  its 
flanks ;  for  the  strata  must  have  been  first  deposited  in  an  horizontal 
position,  and  afterward  tilted,  when  the  mountain  was  formed;  but  it 
must  be  older  than  the  horizontal  strata  (^),  for  these  are  yet  undis- 
turbed. When  mountain-chains  have  been  gradually  raised  by  successive 
upheavals,  this  fact,  and  the  date  of  the  successive  upheavals,  are  known 
by  the  existence  and  the  age  of  the  several  series  of  tilted  or  folded  strata, 
unconformable  with  each  other.  Thug,  in  Fig.  222  (p.  252),  the  chain 
was  raised  first  between  the  periods  of  deposition  of  a  and  by  and  again 
higher,  between  the  periods  of  deposition  of  b  and  c.  Thus,  it  is  known 
that  the  Appalachian  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Palseozoio  era ;  for 
all  the  PalsBozoic  strata  enter  into  its  folded  structure,  while  even  the 
oldest  Mesozoic  strata  do  not.  By  similar  means,  it  is  ascertained  that 
the  Sierra  Range  was  formed  at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic,  while  the  Coast 
Range  was  not  formed  until  the  end  of  the  Miocene. 

It  seems  most  generally  true  that  the  oldest  chains  are  only  of  mod- 
erate altitude,  while  the  highest  mountains  are  among  the  youngest^ 
The  converse  of  these  propositions,  however,  is  by  no  means  true,  for 
there  are  many  young  mountains  which  are  also  of  moderate  altitude. 
In  the  United  States,  the  Laurentides  are  the  oldest,  then  the  Appa- 
lachians, and  then  the  Sierra  Nevada.  In  South  America,  the  Brazilian 
mountains  are  older  than  the  higher  Andes.  In  Europe,  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains and  the  Scandinavian  mountains  are  older  than  the  loftier  Alps. 
Tlie  Himalayas,  also,  are  among  the  youngest  of  mountains,  at  least  in 
their  last  development.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  enormous 
erosion  of  the  older  chains,  and  in  part  to  other  causes,  yet  imperfect^ 
understood. 
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TTieory  of  the  Origin  of  Mountain-  Chains,^ 

We  have  already  (p.  78,  et  seq.)  given  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
usual  view  that  the  earth  is  an  incandescent  liquid  globe,  covered  by  a 
solid  shell  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  thick,  is  untenable,  and  therefore 
that  geological  theories  must  be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  a  sub. 
stantially  solid  earth.  We  have  also  shown  (p.  168)  how  continents  and 
sea-bottoms  are  probably  formed  by  the  unequal  radial  contraction  of  a 
solid  earth.  We  wish  now  to  show  how  mountain-chains  also  may  be 
formed  on  this  supposition. 

A  cooling,  solid  earth  may  be  regarded  as  composed  of  concentric 
isothermal  shells,  each  cooling  by  conduction  to  the  next  outer,  and  the 
outermost  by  radiation  into  space.  Furthermore,  under  these  conditions, 
at  first  and  for  a  long  time,  the  outermost  shell  would  cool  the  fastest ; 
but  there  would  eventually  come  a  time  when,  the  surface  having  be- 
oome  substantially  cool,  and  moreover  receiving  heat  from  external 
sources  (sun  and  space)  as  well  as  internal,  its  temperature  would  be- 
come nearly  fxedj  while  the  interior  would  still  continue  to  cool  by  con- 
duction. This  has  probably  been  the  case  during  the  whole  recorded 
history  of  the  earth.  The  interior,  now  cooling  faster,  would  also  con- 
tract  faster  J  than  the  exterior.  There  is  another  cause  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  same  result :  The  amount  of  contraction  for  equal  cooling, 
or  the  coefficient  of  contraction,  is  greater  at  high  than  at  low  tempera- 
tures; and  therefore  for  equal,  or  even  slightly  less,  loss  of  heat,  the  hot 
interior  would  contract  more  than  the  cool  exterior.  Now,  therefore, 
the  interior,  for  both  of  these  reasons,  contracting  more  rapidly  than  the 
exterior,  the  latter,  following  down  the  shrinking  interior,  would  be 
subjected  to  powerful  horizontal  pressure^  which  continuing  to  increase 
with  the  progressive  interior  contraction,  the  exterior  must  eventually 
yield  somewhere.  Mountain-chaifie  are  the  lines  along  which  the 
yielding  of  the  surface  to  horizontal  thrust  has  taken  place.  But,  ob- 
serve: According  to  our  view,  this  yielding  is  not  by  upbending  into 
an  arch,  leaving  a  hollow  space  beneath,  nor  yet  into  such  an  arch,  filled 
and  supported  by  an  interior  liquid,  as  usually  supposed ;  but  hy  mash- 
ing or  crushing  together  horizontally^  like  dough  or  plastic  clay,  with 
foldings  of  the  strata  and  an  upsweUing  and  thickening  of  the  whole 
squeezed  mass. 

The  proofs  of  this  proposition  are  found  in  the  structure  of  moun- 
tains, and  are  mainly  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  folded  strata  and  slcUy 
cleavage. 

Folded  Strata. — The  complex  foldings  so  universal  in  mountain- 

*  This  subject  is  certainly  best  taken  up  here,  but  some  yery  general  knowledge  of 
Put  IIL  is  necessary  to  its  full  appreciation.  Those  who  have  not  this  general  knowl- 
edge bad  perhaps  better  put  it  off  to  the  end  of  the  coorBe. 
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ranges  cannot  be  accounted  for  except  by  horizontal  crashing.  Sim- 
ple inspection  of  the  structure  of  such  ranges  as  the  Coast  Range  of 
California  or  the  Appalachian  (Figs.  220  and  225)  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince one  of  this.  But  horizontal  crushing  must  produce  correspond- 
ing vertical  upsweUing,  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  the  ups welling  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  greatest  ranges.  In  the  Coast  Range  there  are  at  least  five  anti- 
clines alternating  with  as  many  synclines,  closely  appressed.^  In  the 
Alps,  according  to  Renevier,'  there  are  at  least  seven  closely-appressed 
folds.  In  the  Appalachian  the  folding  is  certainly  not  less.  In  most 
great  mountain-ranges  it  is  probable  that  in  the  act  of  mountain-for- 
mation the  sediments  were  crushed  into  one-third  of  their  original 
horizontal  extent,  and  therefore  the  crushed  mass  was  swollen  to 
three  times  its  original  thickness.  When  we  remember  the  great 
thickness  of  sediments,  it  is  evident  that  we  need  not  seek  further  for 
the  cause  of  the  elevation  of  mountains. 

Slaty  Cleavage. — But  the  horizontal  crushing  and  the  verticaT  up- 
swelling  are  demonstrated  also  by  the  phenomenon  of  slaty  cleavage. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  181,  et  seq,)  that  slaty  cleavage  is  cer- 
tainly produced  by  powerful  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  cleavage- 
planes,  by  which  the  whole  rock-mass  in  which  it  occurs  has  been 
mashed  together  and  shortened  in  that  direction,  and  correspondingly 
extended  in  the  direction  of  these  planes ;  furthermore,  as  the  planes 
are  nearly  or  quite  vertical,  that  the  rock-mass  has  been  crushed  to- 
gether horizontally  and  swollen  up  vertically.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  crushing  together,  we  find  associated  the  most  complex 
foldings^  not  only  of  the  strata,  but  also  of  the  layers,  and  even  of 
the  finest  lines  of  lamination.  Thus,  ji^/ica^tan  is  always  associated 
with  cleavage;  and,  vice  versa^  cleavage,  when  the  rock-material  is 
suitable  for  developing  this  structure,  is  always  associated  with  plica- 
tion ;  and  both  are  associated  with  mountain-chains. 

A  mashing  together  horizontally  and  an  extension  vertically  are 
therefore  certain  in  slaty  cleavage,  and  in  mountain-chains  where 
slaty  cleavage  occurs.  It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  show  that  the 
amount  of  upswellingy  absolutely  proved  by  this  method  also,  is 
fully  adequate  to  account  for  the  upheaval  of  the  greater  mountain- 
chains. 

We  have  seen  (p.  182)  that,  taking  any  ideal  cube  or  sphere  of  the 
original  unsqueezed  mass,  in  the  process  of  mashing,  the  diameter  at 
right  angles  to  cleavage  (horizontal  and  in  the  direction  of  pressure)  has 
been  diminished,  that  in  the  dip  of  the  cleavage  (vertical)  has  been  in- 
creased, while  that  in  the  strike  of  the  cleavage  is  unaffected.    Now,  it 

>  Amenean  Jcmumtd  of  Science^  toI  U.,  p.  297,  1876. 
*  Arehitm  dn  jSSomhom,  vol  lix.,  p.  5, 1877. 
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has  been  shown  that  in  the  oaae  of  the  first  two  diameters  mentioned, 
Tu.,  the  horizontal  in  the  direction  of  preaenre  aod  the  vertical,  their 
original  equality  has  been  changed  into  a  ratio  of  2  : 1,  4  : 1,  6  :  I,  0  : 1, 
and  in  some  cases  even  11 : 1 ;  the  average  being  5  or  6  : 1.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  change  of  each  diameter,  either  in  the  direction  of 
compression  or  of  elongation,  must  be  the  square  roots  of  the  above 
ratios,  llins,  if  a  cube  of  three  inches'  diameter  be  crushed  together 
horizontally  and  allowed  to  extend  only  vertically,  until  these  previous- 
ly eqoal  diameters  become  as  9 : 1,  it  is  evident  that  the  horizontal 
diameter  has  been  diminished  and  the  vertical  diameter  increased,  each 
three  times.  Taking  6  : 1  as  the  ratio,  in  cleaved  Blutes,  of  diameters 
originally  equal,  we  may  assert  that  in  cleaved  rocks  the  tehole  mass 
haa  beat  ewoHen  up  two  and  a  ha^  (3.45)  times  its  ortc/inai  tfiicknesa. 
Suppose,  then,  a  mass  of  sediments  10,000  feet  thick  subjected  to 
horizontal  prrasnre  and  crushing  sufficient  to  develop  well-marked 
cleavage-structure  ;  a  breadth  o/  tteo  and  a  half  miles  Aas  been 
crushed  itao  one  mile,  and  the  10,000  feet  thickness  swollen  to  25,000 
faet,  making  on  actual  devotion  of  the  surface  of  16,000  y^.  Now, 
we  aotoally  have  strata,  not  only  10,000,  but  20,000,  and  even  40,000, 
feet  thick. 

We  are  justified,  therefore,  in  asserting  that  the  phenomena  ofpli^ 
cation  and  of  slaty  cleavage  demonstrate  a  crushing  together  hori- 
zontally and  an  npswclling  of  the  whole  mass  of  mountain-sedimentB  ; 
that  the  amount  of  upstoeOing  produced  by  this  cause  alone  is  suffi- 
cient to  acctmntfor  the  elevation  of  the  greatest  mountain-chains.  Ko 
other  theory  of  mountain-formation  takes  cognizance  of  slaly  cleavage. 
Some  take  cognizance  of  the  crushing  and  folding,  but  in  all  it  is  a 
subordinate  accompaniment,  instead  of  a  sufficient  cause,  of  the  ele- 
vation. 

Experimental  Proof. — Finally,  the  folded  structure  of  mountains 
bas  been  produced  by  Favre  and  Daubree  by  actual  experiment.' 


Fh.  mi.— L*r«n<>fClvMd«dtirLMnilFnHOR  (after  Fivr«). 

Plastic  masaes,  consisting  of  variously-colored  layers  of  clay  or  wax, 
were  pressed  together  horizontally  so  that  the  layers  were  crumpled, 
and  the  mass  thickened.    Many  of  the  phenomena  of  mountain-slruct- 

'  ArMim  da  Seiaua,  toI.  IxU.,  p.  IBS,  1ST8,  slid  Comptei  Smdm,  vol.  Ixiivi.,  pp. 

f  M,  8M,  ess. 
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are  were  thus  completely  reproduced.  Fig.  237,  A^  represents  the 
result  of  such  an  experiment. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  mountain-chains  are  produced  by  hori- 
zontal pressure  crushing  together  the  whole  rock-mass  and  swelling  it 
up  vertically,  the  horizontal  pressure  being  the  necessary  result  of  the 
secular  contraction  of  the  interior  of  the  earth.  It  is  possible  that  even 
continents  may  have  been  formed  by  a  similar  yielding  to  horizontal 
thrust,  and  a  similar  crushing  together  and  upswelling.  If  so,  it  is 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  amount  of  horizontal  crushing  is  much 
less,  but  the  depth  affected  much  greater,  than  in  the  case  of  mountain 
chains.  But,  as  we  find  no  unmistakable  relation  between  elevation 
and  amount  of  crushing,  except  in  the  case  of  mountain-chains,  we  have 
preferred  to  attribute  the  formation  of  continents  and  sea-bottoms  to 
unegrwl  radial  contraction  (p.  168). 

Let  us  now  apply  this  theory  to  the  explanation  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous phenomena  associated  with  mountain-chains. 

1.  Thick  Sediments  of  Hoimtain-Ghains.— It  is  now  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  mountain-chains  consist  either  wholly  or  principally 
of  enormously  thick  sediments  crumpled  together.  But  where  do  such 
great  accumulations  of  sediments  now  take  place  ?  Evidently  off  the 
shores  of  continents  and  in  inland  seas.  Nearly  the  whole  debris  of 
eroded  land  is  deposited  near  shore— only  a  very  small  quantity  of 
very  fine  sediment  reaching  deep-sea  bottom.  Hence  great  accumula- 
tions take  place  only  along  shore.  Mountain-chains,  therefore,  are 
evidently  formed  by  the  crushing  together  and  upswelling  of  sea-bot- 
toms where  great  accumulations  of  sediments  have  taken  place ;  and,  as 
such  accumulations  usually  occur  off  the  shores  of  continents,  mountair^ 
chains  are  formed  by  the  up-pressing  of  marginal  sea-bottoms.  The 
proof  of  this  proposition  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  chains  of  the 
North  American  Continent. 

(a.)  Appalachian  Chain. — ^The  area  now  occupied  by  this  chain  was, 
during  the  whole  Silurian  and  Devonian  ages,  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  bed  of  the  great  interior  Palosozoic  Sea^  which  then  covered  nearly 
the  whole  basin  now  drained  by  the  Mississippi  River.  During  all  this 
time  the  whole  of  this  interior  sea,  but  especially  its  eastern  margin, 
received  sediments  from  a  continental  mass  northward  (the  Laurcntian 
area),  and  also  especially  from  a  continental  mass  to  the  eastward. 
Besides  the  marks  of  shore-deposit,  found  abundantly  in  the  Appala- 
chian strata,  other  evidences  are  daily  accumulating  that  the  area  to 
the  east  of  the  Appalachian  chain — ^the  so-called  primary  or  gneissio 
region  of  the  Atlantic  slope — is  largely  Laurentian,  and  therefore  was 
la?id  during  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The  size  of  this  old  eastern  conti- 
nental mass  it  is  now  impossible  for  us  to  know,  since  it  has  been 
partly  covered  by  later  deposits,  and  is  perhaps  even  partly  covered 
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now  by  the  sea  ;  but,  judging  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  sediments, 
80y000  feet  thick,  carried  westward  from  it  into  the  Palaeozoic  interior 
sea,  and  deposited  along  the  eastern  margin  of  this  sea,  it  must  have 
been  very  large. 

At  the  end  of  the  Devonian  age  much  of  the  middle  portion  of  the 
interior  Palseozoic  Sea  was  upheaved  and  became  land  ;  and  the  Appa- 
lachian region  became  now  alternately  a  coal-marsh,  a  lake,  and  an  in- 
land sea  or  estuary,  emptying  into  the  ocean  southward  {see  map,  page 
289 — the  eastern  black  area).  Into  this  estuary,  or  marsh,  during  the 
Coal  period,  sediments  were  brought  down  from  land  north,  east,  and 
west,  until  10,000  feet  more  were  deposited.  During  the  whole  of  this 
immense  time  (Palaeozoic  era),  while  the  40,000  feet  of  sediments  were 
depositing,  this  area — whether  sea-margin  bottom,  or  estuary-hottoniy 
or  coal-marsh — slowly  subsided,  so  as  to  maintain  nearly  the  same 
leveL  This  is  certain  for  the  Coal  period  (for  every  coal-seam  indi- 
cates a  marsh  nearly  at  sea-level),  and  almost  equally  certain  for  the 
previous  periods,  for  marks  of  shallow-water  shore-deposits  are  found 
throughout.  Besides,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  law  throughout  the 
whole  history  of  the  earth  that  areas  of  great  sedimentation  have  been 
areas  of  slow  subsidenoe  pari  passu.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  now. 
Nearly  all  great  river-deltas  are  slowly  subsiding  (p.  129).  In  fact,  in 
all  shallow-water  deposits,  and  therefore  in  all  shore-deposits,  the 
accumulation  would  soon  cease,  and  therefore  would  never  become 
thick,  but  for  subsidence,  which  constantly  renetcs  the  co7iditions  of 
deposit.  The  subsidence  of  the  Appalachian  area,  therefore,  must 
have  been  40,000  feet  vertical. 

Observe,  then,  that  during  the  whole  Coal  period  the  Appalachian 
region,  so  far  from  being  a  mountain-chain,  was  a  northeast  and  south- 
west trovghy  lower  than  the  land  to  the  east  and  west  of  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  Coal  period  occurred  the  Appaiachiafi  revolution.  The 
great  mass  of  sediments  which  had  been  accumulating  for  so  many 
ages,  yielded  to  the  horizontal  pressure,  teas  crushed  together  a7id 
folded,  and  swollen  upward  to  a  Jieight  proportioned  to  the  horizontal 
crushing.  Thus  was  formed  the  Appalachian  chain.  The  mode  and 
the  date  of  its  formation  are  both  recorded  in  its  structure.  Subse- 
quent sculpturing  has  made  it  what  it  now  is.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  process  of  up-pushing  of  the  Appalachian  (or  possibly  at  a  later 
time),  the  eastern  continental  mass  was  diminished  both  in  height  and 
in  extent  on  its  eastern  border,  by  subsidence. 

(J.)  Sierras. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  (the  Basin  Range  re- 
gion) was  land  during  the  Palaeozoic  era.  The  extent  and  height  of  this 
land  we  do  not  know.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  mode  of  formation 
of  this  the  oldest  portion  of  the  North  American  Cordilleras,  as  the  his- 
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tory  of  its  formation  is  little  known.  We  will  commence  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  land  which  certainly  existed  in  this  region  from  early 
Palaeozoic  times.  Now,  during  the  whole  PalsBozoic  era,  the  region 
now  occupied  by  the  Sierra  range  was  a  marginal  seorbottom  receiving 
abundant  sediments  from  a  continental  mass  to  the  east.  During  the 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  periods  this  region  was  farther  away  from  shore, 
but  still  near  enough  to  receive  abundant  sediment.  At  the  end  of  the 
Jurassic  this  line  of  enormously  thick  off-shore  deposits,  yielding  to 
the  horizontal  thrust^  was  crushed  together  and  swollen  up  into  the 
Sierra  range.  All  the  ridges,  peaks,  and  canons — all  that  constitutes 
the  grand  scenery  of  these  mountains — ^are  the  result  of  an  almost 
inconceivable  subsequent  erosion. 

(c.)  Coast  Range. — ^The  up-squeezing  of  the  Sierras,  of  course,  trans- 
ferred the  coast-line  farther  westward,  and  the  region  now  occupied 
by  the  Coast  Range  became  the  marginal  sea-bottom.  This  in  its  turn 
received  abundant  sediments  from  the  now  greatly-enlarged  continent, 
until  the  end  of  the  Miocene,  and  then  it  also  yielded  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  formed  the  Coast  Range. 

(d,)  Wahsatch. — As  the  Sierra  region  was  the  marginal  sea-bottom 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  bordering  the  western  coast  of  the  old  Basin- 
region  continent,  so  the  Wahsatch  Range  was  the  marginal  sea-bot- 
tom of  the  great  interior  sea  (Fig.  728)  bordering  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  same  continent.  The  debris  of  this  continent  accumulated  as 
off-shore  sediments  on  both  coasts.  The  western  sediments  yielded 
at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic,  and  the  Sierra  was  formed ;  the  eastern 
sediments  yielded  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  Wahsatch 
was  formed. 

(e.)  Alps. — Mr.  Judd  has  recently  shown  that  the  region  of  the  Alps, 
during  the  whole  Mesozoic  and  early  Tertiary,  was  a  marginal  sea-bot- 
tom (probably  a  mediterranean),  receiving  sediments  until  a  thickness 
was  attained  not  less  than  that  of  the  Appalachian  strata.  At  the  end 
of  the  Eocene  these  enormously  thick  sediments  were  crushed  together 
with  complicated  foldings,  and  swollen  upward  to  form  these  moun- 
tains, and  subsequently  sculptured  to  their  present  forms.* 

Thus,  then,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  places  now  occupied  by 
mountain-chains  have  been,  previous  to  their  formation,  places  of  great 
sedimentary  deposit,  and  therefore  most  usually  marginal  sea-bottoms. 
In  some  cases,  however,  perhaps  in  many  cases,  ths  deposits  in  interior 
seas  or  mediterraneans  may  have  yielded  in  a  similar  manner^  giving 
rise  to  more  irregular  chains  or  groups  of  mountains. 

2.  Position  of  Mountain-Chains  along  the  Borders  of  Continents. — 

The  view  that  mountain-chains  are  the  up-squeezed  sediments  of  mar- 

>  GMoffieal  Magant^  1876,  toL  UL,  p.  887. 
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ginal  sea-bottoms  completely  explains  the  well-known  law  of  conti 
nental  form,  viz.,  that  continents  consist  of  interior  basins,  with  coasts 
chain  rims.     In  fact,  the  theory  necessitates  this  as  a  general  form  of 
continents,  but  at  the  same  time  prepares  us  for  exceptions  in  the  case 
of  mountains  formed  from  mediterranean  sediments. 

3.  Parallel  Ranges. — ^Whitney  has  drawn  attention  *  to  the  fact  that 
"  parallel  ranges  of  the  same  system  are  formed  successivdy,^'*  and  we 
would  add,  most  usually  formed  successively  coastward.  An  example 
is  found  in  the  North  American  Cordilleras,  the  three  parallel  ranges  of 
which  were  successively  formed — first  the  Rocky  Mountains,  then  the 
Sierras,  and  last  the  Coast  chain.  The  same  is  probably  true  of  many 
other  mountains.  Both  the  general  parallelism  and  the  successive 
formation,  and  the  successive  formation  coastwardy  are  explained  by  the 
theory. 

4  Metamorphism  of  HoTmtain-Chains.— Admitting,  then,  as  quite 

(Certain,  that  mountains  are  formed  by  the  squeezing  together  and  the 
upswelling  of  lines  of  off-shore  sediments,  the  question  still  occurs, 
"  Why  does  the  yielding  to  horizontal  pressure  take  place  along  these 
lines  in  preference  to  any  others  f  "  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
found  in  the  metamorphic  changes  and  the  aquso-igneous  softening  of 
deeply-juried  sediments.  Taking  the  increase  of  heat  as  we  descend 
into  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  be  1°  for  every  50  feet,  and  adding  the 
mean  surface  temperature,  60**,  the  lower  portion  of  10,000  feet  of  strata 
must  have  a  temperature  of  about  260°,  and  of  40,000  feet  of  strata 
860**  Fahr.  Even  the  former  moderate  temperature,  long  continued  in 
the  presence  of  the  included  water  of  sediments,  would  probably  pro- 
duce incipient  change,  especially  if  the  included  waters  be  at  all  alka- 
line. The  latter  temperature,  we  know  from  Daubr6c's  experiments, 
would  certainly  produce  aqueo-igneous  pastiness  or  even  aqueo-igneous 
fusion.  Now,  this  aqueo-igneous  softening  would  affect  not  only  the 
sediments,  but  also  the  crust  beneath  on  which  the  sedime^its  were  de- 
posited. Thus  would  be  produced  a  line  of  tceakness^  and  therefore  a  lino 
of  yielding  to  the  horizontal  crushing.  Thus  we  fully  account  for  the 
formation  of  the  chain  along  the  line  of  thick  sediments,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  metamorphism  of  the  strata,  especially  the  lower 
strata,  involved  in  mountain-structure.  By  this  view,  of  course,  the  ex- 
posure of  metamorphic  rocks  on  the  surface,  as  already  stated  (p.  217), 
is  the  result  of  erosion.  Even  the  granite  axis,  in  most  if  not  in  all 
cases,  is  but  the  lowermost,  and  therefore  the  most  changed,  portion  of 
the  squeezed  mass  exposed  by  erosion ;  although  it  is  possible  that  in 
some  cases  the  granite  may  have  been  squeezed  out  as  a  pasty  mass 
through  a  rupture  at  the  top  of  the  swelling  mass  of  strata. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thickness  of  mountain-strata,  the  nor- 

>  Whitney  on  **  MounUin-BuQding.'* 
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raal  position  of  chains  on  the  borders  of  continents,  the  successive  for- 
mation  coastward  of  parallel  ranges,  and  the  metamorphism  cf  the 
strata  of  great  chains,  are  all  accounted  for,  and  shown  to  be  neces- 
sarily connected  with  each  other. 

5.  Fissures  and  Slips,  and  Earthquakes.— The  enormous  foldings 

of  strata  which  must  always  occur  in  the  formation  of  a  mountain- 
chain  by  lateral  thrust  would  of  necessity  often  produce  fractures  at 
right  angles  to  the  thrust,  or  parallel  to  the  folds,  i.  e.,  to  the  range. 
The  walls  of  such  fissures  would  often  slip  Jy  readjustment  by  the  force 
of  gravity,  or  else,  in  cases  of  great  mashing  together,  might  be  pushed 
one  over  the  other  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  horizontal  thrust.  The  for- 
mer case  would  give  rise  to  those  slips  in  which  the  hanging  wall  has 
dropped  down,  which  are  by  far  the  most  common  slips  in  gently-folded 
strata  (Figs.  204,  205,  pp.  233,  234).  The  latter  would  give  rise  to 
those  cases  often  found  in  strongly-folded  strata,  as  in  the  Appalachian 
(Fig.  199,  p.  230),  in  which  the  hanging  wall  has  been  pushed  upward, 
and  slidden  over  the  foot-wall.  The  sudden  rupture  of  the  earth's  crust 
under  accumulating  horizontal  forces,  or  the  sudden  slipping  of  the 
broken  strata,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes. 

6.  Fissure-Eruptions. — ^It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  our 
view,  beneath  every  thick  mass  of  sediments  there  is  a  layer  of  aqueo- 
igneously  softened  matter.  This  it  is  which  determines  the  line  of 
yielding,  and  therefore  the  place  of  the  mountain-chain.  Perhaps  this 
aqueo-igneous  softening  may  be  sufficient  to  account  for  some  cases  of 
semi-fused  lavas  and  hot  volcanic  muds  ;  although  the  intense  heat  of 
ordinary  fused  lavas  cannot  be  thus  accounted  for.  But  as  soon  as  the 
yielding  commences,  mechanical^  energy^  by  means  of  the  friction  of 
the  crushed  strata,  is  converted  into  heat,  Mr.  Mallet  believes '  that  the 
heat  thus  produced  is  sufficient  to  fuse  the  rocks.  Beneath  every 
chain,  therefore,  there  must  be,  or  has  been,  a  ma^s  of  fused  matter. 
Now,  in  the  progressive  crushing  together  of  the  mountain-strata,  it 
follows  inevitably  that  this  fused  matter  is  squeezed  into  fissures  of  the 
folded  strata,  forming  dikes,  or  squeezed  out  through  such  fissures,  and 
outpoured  upon  the  surface  as  great  sheets  of  lava.  Thus  the  associa- 
tion of  these  lava-floods  with  mountain-chains  is  also  completely  ac- 
counted for ;  and  it  is  simply  imf>ossible  to  account  for  them  in  any 
other  way,  unless,  indeed,  by  Fisher's  view  of  superheated  steam  issu- 
ing from  the  fissures. 

7.  Volcanoes. — No  doubt  the  study  of  causes  now  in  operation  forms 
the  only  true  foundation  of  a  scientific  geology.  Nevertheless,  the 
assimilation  of  agencies  in  previous  geological  epochs  to  those  now  in 
operation  may  be  carried  too  far.  For  instance,  there  is  a  strong  ten- 
dency among  the  best  geolog^ts  to  make  volcanoes  or  crater^ruptions 

1  **  PhUosophical  TraniMcUons ''  for  18Y2. 
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(the  only  form  of  eraption  now  going  on)  the  type  of  all  igneous  erup- 
tions in  all  times.  But  the  attentive  study  of  the  mode  of  occurrence 
of  eruptive  rooks  will  show  that  by  far  the  larger  quantity  have  come 
through  fissures,  as  explained  above,  and  not  through  craters.  No  one 
who  has  examined  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Pacific  coast  can  for  a 
moment  believe  that  these  immense  floods  of  lava  have  issued  from 
craters.  The  lava-flood  of  the  Sierra  and  Cascade  ranges  is  certainly 
among  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  world.  Commencing  in  Middle 
California  as  separate  l&vtL'Streams  (which,  however,  cannot  be  traced 
in  any  case  to  craters),  in  Northern  California  it  becomes  an  almost 
continuous  sheet^  several  hundred  feet  thick ;  and  in  Oregon  an  over- 
whelming Jhody  at  least  2,000  feet  thick.  In  apparently  undiminished 
thickness  it  then  stretches  through  Washington  Territory  and  far  into 
British  Columbia.  An  area  800  miles  long  and  100  miles  wide  is 
apparently  entirely  covered  with  a  universal  lava-flood,  which,  in  the 
thickest  part,  where  it  is  cut  through  by  the  Columbia  River,  is  certainly 
not  less  than  3,000  feet  thick.  Over  this  enormous  area  there  are  scat- 
tered about  a  dozen  extinct  volcanoes — mere  pimples  on  its  face.  It  is 
incredible  that  all  this  flood  should  have  issued  from  these  craters. 
There  is  no  proportion  between  the  cause  and  the  effect  We  therefore 
unhesitatingly  adopt  the  view  of  Richthofeu,^  that  these  immense 
floods  of  lava,  so  often  associated  with  mountain-chains,  and  often  form- 
ing, as  in  this  case,  the  great  mass  of  the  chain  itself,  have  issued,  not 
from  craters^  but  from  fissures ;  and  that  volcanoes  or  crater-eruptions 
are  secondary  phenomena,  arising  from  the  access  of  water  to  the  hot 
interior  portions  of  great  fissure-eruptions.  Thus,  as  monticules  are 
parasites  on  volcanoes,  so  are  volcanoes  parasites  on  fissiu^e-eruptions, 
and  fissure-eruptions  themselves  parasites  on  an  interior  fluid  mass. 
This  interior  fluid  mass,  however,  according  to  Richthofen,  is  the  sup- 
posed universal  liquid  interior  /  while,  according  to  our  view,  it  is  the 
sub-mountain  reservoir^  locally  formedy  as  above  explained. 

By  this  theory  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  have  been,  in 
the  history  of  the  earth,  periods  of  comparative  quiet^  during  which  the 
forces  of  change  were  gathering  strength  ;  ^u(i  periods  of  revolutionary 
change — periods  of  gradually-increasing  horizontal  pressure,  and  peri- 
ods of  yielding  and  consequent  mountain-formation.  These  latter 
would  also  be  periods  of  great  fissure-eruptions,  and  would  be  followed 
during  the  period  of  comparative  quiet  by  volcanoes  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  activity.  The  last  of  these  great  fissure-eruption  periods  in  the 
United  States  occurred  in  the  later  Tertiary.  Since  then  we  have  been 
in  a  crater-eruption  period,  which  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  activ- 
ity, until  only  geysers  and  hot  springs  remain  to  tell  us  of  the  still  hot 
interior  masses  of  the  great  fissure-erupted  lavas.     The   periods  of 

*  **  Natural  History  of  Volcanic  Rocks,''  Memoirs  of  California  Academy  of  Science. 
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revolution  separate  the  great  eras  and  ages  of  geological  history,  and 
are  marked  by  unconfarmitf/^  because  the  sea-margin  sediments^  upon 
which  the  sediments  of  the  next  period  are  necessarily  deposited, 
are  crumpled  up ;  and  also  by  change  of  species,  because  changes  of 
physical  geography  determine  changes  of  climate,  and  therefore  en- 
forced migration  of  species. 

The  theory  here  presented  accounts  for  all  the  principal  facts  asso- 
ciated in  mountain-chains.  This  is  the  true  test  of  its  general  truth. 
It  explains  satisfactorily  the  following  facts:  1.  The  most  usual  position 
of  mountain-chains  on  the  borders  of  continents.  2.  When  there  are 
several  ranges  belonging  to  one  system,  these  have  been  formed  suc- 
cessively coastward.  3.  Mountain-chains  are  masses  of  immensely 
thick  sediments.  4.  The  strata  of  which  mountain-chains  are  composed, 
are  strongly  folded,  and,  where  the  materials  are  suitable,  are  affected 
with  slaty  cleavage ;  both  the  folds  and  the  cleavage  being  usually  par- 
allel to  the  chain.  5.  The  strata  of  mountain-chains  are  usually  affected 
with  metamorphism,  which  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the 
chain  and  the  complexity  of  the  foldings.  6.  Great  fissure-eruptions  and 
volcanoes  are  usually  associated  with  mountain-chains.  7.  Many  other 
minor  phenomena,  such  as  fissures,  slips,  and  earthquakes,  it  equally 
accounts  for. 

Rev.  O.  Fisher  and  Captain  Button  *  have  objected  to  the  above 
view,  that  at  the  calculable  rate  at  which  the  earth  is  now  cooling,  the 
amount  of  contraction  is  wholly  inadequate  to  produce  the  supposed 
effect.  But  even  if  this  be  true,  the  objection  does  not  touch  the  /act 
of  contraction,  which  is  certain,  but  only  the  cause  of  contraction,  viz., 
by  cooling.  Other  causes  of  contraction  are  conceivable,  for  example, 
loss  of  interior  vapors  and  gases,  according  to  Fisher's  theory  of  volca- 
noes (p.  93). 


CHAPTER    VI. 
DENUDATION,  OR   GENERAL  EROSION. 

The  term  denudation  is  used  by  geologists  to  express  the  general 
erosion  which  the  earth-surface  has  suffered  in  geological  times.  The 
correlative  of  denudation  is  sedimentation^  and  the  amount  of  denudation 
is  measured  by  the  amount  of  stratified  rocks. 

Agents  of  Denudation. — The  agents  of  erosion,  as  we  have  already 
seen  in  Part  I.,  are :  1.  Bivers^  including  under  this  head  the  whole 
course   of  rainfall   on   its  way  back  to  the  ocean  whence   it  came; 

»  Fisher,  "  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactlone,"  vol  xiL ;  Button,  Penn  MofMy^ 
May  and  June,  1870. 
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2.  GlacierSj  including  under  this  head  not  only  glaciers  proper,  but 
moving  ice-aheetSj  such  as  now  exist  in  polar  regions  and  in  the*  Glacial 
epoch  extended  far  into  now  temperate  regions,  and  also  moving  snow- 
fields,  for  it  is  probable  that  all  extensive  snow-fields  and  snow-caps  are 
in  motion ;  3.  Waves  and  tides  ;  and,  possibly,  4.  Oceanic  currents. 

Oceanic  currents  usually  run  on  a  bed  and  between  banks  of  still 
water,  and  therefore  produce  no  erosion.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
a  rising  sea-bottom  may  be  eroded  by  this  agent ;  but  as  we  have  no 
knowledge  of  such  effects,  we  are  compelled  to  omit  this  from  our  esti- 
mate of  the  probable  rate  of  denudation.  The  action  of  waves  and  tides 
is  violent  and  conspicuous;  yet  these  agents  are  so  entirely  confined  to 
the  shore-line  that  their  aggregate  effect  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
whole  erosion.  Prof.  Phillips  has  shown  '  that,  taking  the  coast-lines  of 
the  world  as  100,000  miles,  and  making  the  extravagant  estimate  that 
the  average  erosion  along  this  whole  line  is  equal  to  that  of  the  English 
coast,  or  one  foot  per  annum  of  a  cliff  one  hundred  feet  high,  still  the 
aggregate  wave-erosion  is  far  less  than  river-erosion,  being  equivalent 
to  a  general  land-surface  erosion  of  only  ^nAnr  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  P®^  annum,  or 
•^  of  that  which  is  now  going  on  over  the  hydrographical  basin  of  the 
Granges,  and  \  of  that  going  on  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi  Glaciers 
and  rivers,  therefore,  are  the  great  agents  of  erosion.  The  one  takes  the 
place  of  the  other,  according  as  falling  water  takes  the  form  of  rain  or 
snow,'  both  come  imder  the  general  head  of  circulating  meteoric  water. 
In  a  general  estimate  of  the  rate  of  denudation  we  may,  therefore,  with- 
out sensible  error,  regard  it  as  the  work  of  circulating  meteoric  water. 

Again,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  erosive  power  of  glaciers 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  rivers,  yet  their  action  is  so  much  more  local, 
both  in  time  and  space^  that  we  believe  we  may  take  the  average  rate  of 
river-erosion  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  average  rate  of  denudation. 

Amount  of  Denudation. — A  mere  glance  at  the  figures  below  will 
show  in  a  general  way  the  manner  in  which  geologists  estimate  the 
amount  of  denudation  in  certain  regions.  In  almost  all  countries,  espe- 
cially in  mountain-regions,  we  find  slips  varying  from  a  few  feet  to 
many  thousands  of  feet  perpendicular  (Fig.  238).  There  arc  slips  in 
the  Appalachian  chain  which  are  estimated  to  be  8,000,  and  even  one 
20,000,  feet  perpendicular.  And  yet  in  most  cases  the  escarj)ment, 
which  would  otherwise  exist,  is  completely 
cut  away,  so  that  no  surface-indication  of 
the  slip  exists.    Evidently  in  such  cases  there 

must  have  been  erosion  on  the  elevated  side,     

at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  slip,  and    ^^^^^g^^ly^^j^gg^gg^ 
^probably   much   greater.     The  dotted   line 


/ 
/ 


represents  the  probable  original  surface.  fiq  288. 

*  "Life,  its  Origin  and  Succession,**  p.  180. 
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Sometimes  the  horizontal  strata  of  isolated  mountain-peaks  corre- 
sponding to  each  other  (mountains  of  erosion)  show  that  these  are  but 
scattered  fragments  of  a  once  high  plateau,  which  has  been  removed  by 


Fig.  289.— Denudation  of  Red  Sandstone,  Northwest  Coast  of  Boss-shire,  Scotland. 

erosion,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  (Fig.  239),  and  in  the  sections 
of  the  Appalachian,  on  pages  256, 257  (Figs.  226, 229).  In  such  cases  the 
erosion  must  have  been  at  least  equal  to  the  height  of  the  peaks,  and 


Fio.  240.— Sectiun  across  Middle  Tennessee.    The  dotted  lines  show  the  amoont  of  matter  remored. 

may  have  been  to  any  extent  greater.  The  accompanying  section  across 
Middle  Tennessee  shows  a  vertical  erosion  of  1,200  to  2,400  feet,  over 
the  whole  valley  of  Middle  Tennessee,  which  is  sixty  miles  across, 


Fio.  241.— Section  through  Portions  of  England. 


and  one  hundred  miles  long.  In  most  cases  the  removed  matter  is  not 
so  easily  estimated  as  in  those  mentioned.  The  strata  in  mountain- 
chains  are  usually  folded  in  a  very  cQinplex  way,  and  then  denuded. 
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Fio.  242.— Section  through  Portions  of  Enghmd. 

But  the  ideal  restoration  of  these  may  be  effected,  and  the  amount  of 
erosion  approximately  estimated.  Figs.  241  and  242  are  sections  across 
the  mountainous  parts  of  England,  as  restored  by  Profi  Ramsay. 

18 
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Aveng6  Erosioit — By  these  methods  Prof.  Ramsay  estimates  the 
denudation  over  many  portions  of  England  to  be  not  less  than  10,000 
to  11,000  feet  in  thiokoees.'  Orer  the  whole  Appalachian  region  the 
denudation  has  probably  been  enormous,  in  some  places  8,000  to  20,000 
feet.  Over  the  whole  region  of  the  high  Sierra  Range,  as  we  have 
shown,'  erosion  has  removed  the  whole  of  the  Jurassic  and  Triassic 
slates,  and  bitten  deep  into  the  underlying  granite.  The  thickness  of 
these  slates  is  not  known,  but  it  must  be  many  thousand  feet.  In 
the  Uintah  Mountain  region,  according  to  Powell,  over  an  area  of 
3,000  square  miles,  an    average  thickness   of  three  and    a    half  miles 
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has  been  taken  away  (Fig.  243),  the  eitreme  thickness  removed  being 
neatly  five  miles.  E'rom  the  Wahsatch  have  been  removed  32,000 
feet,  or  six  miles  thickness  of  strata  (King).  Over  the  whole  Colorado 
Plateau  region  the  succession  of  cliffs,  separated  by  broad  tables  (Fig, 
237),  shows  enormous  erosion.  The  average  erosion  over  the  whole 
region  has  been  estimated  by  Powell  and  Dutton  as  6,500  feet ;  and 
the  extreme  general  erosion,  not  including  the  oa  Ron -cut  ting,  as  11,000 
feet.  The  whole  of  this  immense  mass  has  been  removed,  too,  since 
the  middle  Tertiary. 

It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  the 
average  erosion  over  all  present  land-surf aces  has  been  at  least  several 
tboQsand  feet. 

There  is  another  mode  of  estimating  the  average  erosion,  viz.,  by 
the  average  thickness  of  stratified  rocks.  The  debris  of  erosion  is  car- 
ried down  into  seas  and  lakes,  and  forms  strata,  and  the  amount  of 
stratified  rocks  becomes  thus  the  measure  of  the  erosion  ;  the  average 
thickness  of  sediments,  if  they  had  been  spread  over  an  eqnal  area, 
would  be  an  accurate  measure  of  the  average  thickness  removed  by 
erosion.  Now,  the  stratified  rocks  are  in  some  localities  10,000  feet, 
'  OeUogiail  Obtertrr,  p.  819. 

in  Journid  c^f  Seienet  and  Arlt,  voL  T.,  p.  320. 
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20,000  feet,  and  sometimes  40,000  and  50,000  feet  thick.  They  are 
scarcely  ever  found  less  than  2,000  or  3,000  feet.  It  is  certain,  there- 
fore, that  the  average  thickness  of  strata  over  the  whole  known  sur- 
face of  the  earth  is  not  less  than  several  thousand  feet.  Let  us  take 
it  at  only  2,000  feet.  But  the  area  of  sedimentation,  the  sea-bottom, 
is  now,  and  has  probably  always  been,  at  least  three  times  the  area  of 
erosion,  the  land-surface.  Thus  an  average  of  2,000  feet  of  strata 
would  require  an  average  erosion  of  6,000  feet. 

Eftiiaate  of  Geological  Times. — There  are  many  facts  connected 
with  geology,  especially  the  facts  of  evolution,  which  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  the  admission  of  inconceivable  lapse  of  time.  For  this 
reason  it  is  important  that  the  mind  should  become  familiarized  with 
this  idea.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  therefore,  to  make  a  rough  esti- 
mate of  time  based  upon  the  amount  of  erosion. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  11)  that,  taking  the  Mississippi  as  an 
average  river  in  erosive  power  (it  is  probably  much  more  than  an  aver- 
age), the  rate  of  continental  erosion  is  now  about  one  foot  in  5,000 
years.  At  this  rate,  to  remove  an  average  thickness  of  6,000  feet 
would  require  30,000,000  years.* 

Some  may  object  to  this  estimate,  on  the  ground  that  geological 
agencies  were  once  much  more  active  than  nato.  It  is  proJxible  that 
this  is  true  of  igneous  agencies,  since  these  are  determined  by  the  in- 
terior heat  of  the  earth,  and  this  has  evidently  been  decreasing.  It  is 
probable  also  that  this  is  true  of  the  chemical  agencies  of  water  in 
disintegrating  rocks  and  forming  soils,  since  chemical  effects  are  also 
usually  increased  by  heat.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  mechanical  agencies  of  water,  L  e.,  its  erosive  power ^  have  been 
constantly  increasing  with  the  course  of  time,  and  are  greater  now 
than  at  any  previous  epoch  except  the  Glacial  epoch. 

For  observe  :  The  erosive  power  of  water  is  determined  entirely  by 
the  rapidity  of  circulation  of  air  and  watery  and  this  is  determined 
by  tlie  diversity  of  temperature  in  different  portions,  and  this  in  its 

'  The  above  estimate  takes  the  averagt  thlokness  of  strata,  and  supposes  it  spread 
eTcnIy  oyer  the  whole  sea-bottom.  This  is  strictly  admissible  only  if  we  suppose,  with 
Lyell,  that  land  and  ocean  hare  often  changed  places,  so  that  every  portion  of  earth-sur- 
face  has  received  sediments.  But  if,  as  is  now  most  generally  believed,  the  ocean-basins 
have  remained  substantially  unchanged,  and  sediments  have  accumulated  almost  wholly 
on  their  margins,  then  we  must,  it  is  true,  make  our  measuring-rod,  i.  e.,  the  rate  of  sedi- 
mentation, much  greater,  but  we  must  also  take  the  sum  of  the  extreme  thicknesses  of  strata 
in  different  localities,  as  the  thing  to  be  measured.  We,  therefore,  make  another  esti- 
mate, on  this  basis,  following  Mr.  Wallace.  Taking  the  whole  land-surface  (erosion-area) 
at  57,000,000  square  miles,  and  the  sedimentation  area  as  thirty  miles  wide  along  a  coast- 
line of  100,000  miles  (=  8,000,000  square  miles),  then  with  an  erosion-rate  of  one  foot 
in  8,000  years  instead  of  6,000  years,  the  sedimentation  rate  would  be  nineteen  feet  in 
the  same  time,  or  one  foot  in  167  years.  But  the  extreme  thickness  of  strata  is  at  least 
177,000  feet    This  would  take  28,000,000  yeani.--Wallace,  *' Island  Life,"  p.  210. 
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turn  by  the  size  of  continents  and  the  height  of  mountaifis.  CoDti- 
nents  and  seas  are  two  poles  of  a  circulating  apparatus — at  one  pole  is 
condensation,  at  the  other  evaporation.  In  proportion  to  condensation 
are  also  evaporation  and  circulation.  Now,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that,  amid  many  oscillations,  there  has  been  throughout  all  geo- 
logical times  a  constant  increase  in  the  size  of  continents  and  the 
height  of  mountains.  If  so,  then  the  circulation  of  air  and  water  has 
been  becoming  swifter  and  swifter ;  the  life-pulse  of  our  earth  has 
beaten  quicker  and  quicker,  and  therefore  the  waste  and  supply^  (ero- 
sion and  sedimentation)  have  been  greater  and  greater.^ 

We  therefore  return  to  our  estimate  of  30,000,000  years  with 
greater  confidence  that  it  is  even  far  within  limits  of  probability.  For, 
1.  We  have  taken  the  average  thickness  of  strata  at  2,000  feet,  while 
it  is  probably  much  more.  2.  We  have  taken  the  Mississippi  as  an 
average  river,  and  therefore  the  present  rate  of  general  erosion  as  one 
foot  in  5y000  years  :  it  is  probably  much  less.  3.  We  have  taken  the 
rate  of  erosion  in  previous  epochs  as  the  same  as  now,  while  it  is  prob- 
ably much  less,  for  two  reasons  :  1.  The  land-surface  to  be  eroded  was 
smaller ;  and,  2.  The  erosive  power  of  water  was  less.  Taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  the  time  necessary  to  produce  the 
structure  which  we  actually  find  is  enormously  increased. 

But  even  this  gives  us  no  adequate  conception  of  the  time  involved 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  earth.  For  rocks  disintegrated  into 
soils,  and  deposited  as  sediments,  are  again  reconsolidated  into  rocks, 
lifted  into  land-surfaces  to  be  again  disintegrated  into  soils,  trans- 
ported and  deposited  as  sediments.  And  thus  the  same  materials  have 
been  worked  over  and  over  again,  perhaps  many  times.  Thus  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  recorded  in  stratified  rocks,  stretches  out  in  appar- 
ently endless  vista.  And  still  beyond  this,  beyond  the  recorded  his- 
tory, is  the  infinite  unknown  abyss  of  the  unrecorded.  The  domain  of 
Geology  is  nothing  less  than  (to  us)  inconceivable  or  infinite  time. 

'  It  is  possible  that  tho  erosive  effect  of  tides  in  earliest  geological  timci<,  far  greater 
than  now,  on  account  of  the  greater  proximity  of  the  moon,  is  an  clement  which  should 
not  be  neglected  (yature^  vol.  xxv.,  p.  79). 
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CHAPTER  L 

GENERAL    PRINCIPLES. 

Thebb  are  certain  laws  underlying  all  development — certain  general 
principles  common  to  all  history,  whether  of  the  individual,  the  race,  or 
the  earth.  We  wish  to  illustrate  these  general  principles  in  the  more 
unfamiliar  field  of  geology  by  running  a  paraUel  between  the  history 
of  the  earth  and  other  more  familiar  forms  of  history. 

1.  All  history  is  divided  into  eras^  ctgeSj  periods^  epochSy  separated 
from  each  other  more  or  less  trenchantly  by  great  events  producing 
great  changes.  In  written  history  these  are  treated,  according  to  their 
importance,  in  separate  volumes,  or  separate  chapters,  sections,  etc. 
So  earthrhUtory  is  similarly  divided  into  geological  eroB^  ciges^  periods^ 
etc. ;  and  these  have  been  recorded  by  Nature  in  separate  rock-^stems, 
rock-serieSy  rock-formationSy  and  rock-Btrata.  In  geology  these  terms, 
both  those  referring  to  divisions  of  time  and  those  referring  to  divisions 
of  record^  are  unfortunately  loosely  and  interchangeably  used.  We 
shall  strive  to  use  them  as  definitely  as  possible,  the  eras  and  the  cor- 
responding rock-systems  being  the  primary  divisions,  and  the  others 
subdivisions  in  the  order  mentioned. 

2.  In  all  history  successive  eras,  ages,  periods,  etc.,  usually  graduate 
insensibly  into  each  other,  though  sometimes  the  change  is  more  rapid 
and  revolutionary.  In  individual  history  childhood  usually  graduates 
into  youth,  and  youth   into  manho<xi ;  yet  sometimes  a  remarkable 
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event  deteimines  a  more  rapid  change.  In  social  and  political  life,  too, 
successive  phases  of  civilization  embodying  successive  dominant  prin- 
ciples usually  graduate  into  each  other  ;  yet  great  events  have  some- 
times determined  exceptionally  rapid  changes  in  the  direction  or  the 
rate  of  movement.  So  also  is  it  in  geological  history.  The  eras, 
periods,  etc.,  usually  shade  more  or  less  insensibly  into  each  other ;  yet 
there  have  been  times  of  comparatively  rapid  or  revolutionary  change. 
In  all  history  there  are  periods  of  comparative  quiet,  during  which 
forces  of  change  are  gathering  strength,  separated  by  periods  of  more 
rapid  change,  during  which  the  accumulated  forces  produce  conspicuous 
effects. 

8.  Ages,  periods,  etc.,  in  all  history,  whether  individual,  political,  or 
geological,  are  determined  by  the  rise,  culmination,  and  decline  of  suc- 
cessively higher  dominant  forces,  principles,  ideas,  functions.  Thus, 
in  individual  development,  we  have  the  culmination,  first,  of  the  nutri- 
tive functions ;  then  of  the  reproductive  and  muscular  functions ;  and, 
last,  of  the  cerebral  functions.  And  in  mental  development,  also,  we 
have  the  culmination,  first,  of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  memory ; 
then,  the  imaginative  and  sesthetic  faculties  ;  and,  last,  the  reflective 
faculties  ;  the  first  gathering  and  storing  material,  the  second  vivify- 
ing it,  the  third  using  it  in  productive  mason-work  of  science.  In  social 
history,  too,  the  successive  culminations  of  different  phases  of  civiliza- 
tion have  been  the  result  of  the  introduction  and  culmination  of  suc- 
cessive dominant  principles  or  ideas — of  successive  social  forces  or 
functions.  So  has  it  been  in  geological  history.  The  great  divisions 
of  time,  especially  what  are  called  affes^  are  characterized  by  the  intro- 
duction and  culmination  of  successive  dominant  classes  of  organisms, 
for  these  are  the  highest  expression  of  earth-life.  Thus,  in  geology, 
we  have  an  age  of  moUusks,  an  age  of  fishes,  an  age  of  reptiles,  in 
which  these  were  successively  the  dominant  class. 

But  since  (Law  2)  successive  ages  graduate  more  or  less  into  and 
overlap  each  other,  we  might  expect,  and  do  indeed  find,  that  the  char- 
acteristics of  each  age  commence  in  the  preceding  age.  Each  age  is 
foreshadowed  in  the  previous  age.     The  same  is  true  of  all  history. 

4.  In  all  history,  at  the  close  of  an  age,  the  characteristic  dominant 
principle  or  class  declines,  but  does  not  perish.  It  only  becomes  sub- 
ordinate to  the  succeeding  dominant  class  or  principle.  Thus,  to  illus- 
trate from  individual  history:  in  youth,  the  characteristic  faculties  of 
childhood,  viz.,  perception  and  memory,  decline,  and  become  subordinate 
to  the  higher  faculty  of  imagination,  and  this  in  turn  becomes  subordi- 
nate to  the  still  higher  faculty  of  productive  thoupfht ;  and  thus  the 
whole  organism  becomes  higher  and  more  complex,  each  stage  of  devel- 
opment including  not  only  its  own  characteristic,  but  also,  in  a  subordi- 
nate degree,  those  of  all  preceding  stages.     The  same  is  true  of  social 
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history.  Each  stage  of  social  development  absorbs  and  includes  the 
social  principles  and  forces  characteristic  of  previous  stages,  but  subor- 
dinates tbem  to  the  higher  principles  which  form  its  own  characteristic, 
and  thus  the  social  organism  becomes  ever  higher,  more  complex,  and 
varied. 

So  is  it  also  in  geologic  history.  When  the  dominance  of  any  class  de- 
clines at  the  end  of  an  age,  the  class  does  not  disappear,  but  remains  sub- 
ordinate to  the  next  succeeding  and  higher  dominant  class,  and  the  organ- 
ic kingdom,  as  a  whole,  becomes  successively  more  and  more  complex  and 
varied.     This  is  graphically  represented  by  the  accompanying  diagram, 


MoIlwU 


fUlM. 


yio.  M4.— Diagram  iUustntiog  Succeasire  Cnhnlnatlona  of  Claaaea. 


in  which  1,  2,  3,  4,  represent  four  successive  ages  determined  by  the 
culmination  of  successive  dominant  classes. 

5.  There  are  two  modes  of  determining  and  limiting  eras,  ages,  peri- 
ods, etc.,  in  geology,  viz.,  unconformity  of  the  rock-system  and  change 
in  the  life-system.  In  written  human  history,  the  divisions  of  time  are 
recorded  in  separate  volumes,  chapters,  sections,  with  boards  or  blanks 
between.  These  divisions  in  the  record  ought  to  correspond  to  con- 
spicuous changes  in  the  character  of  the  most  important  contents.  So, 
in  the  history  of  the  earth,  the  rock-systems,  rock-series,  rock-forma- 
tions, are  volumes,  chapters,  sections,  respectively,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely separated  from  each  other  by  unconformity,  indicating  blanks 
in  the  known  record ;  and  the  most  important  changes  in  the  contents, 
i.  e.,  in  the  life-system,  ought  to,  and  usually  do,  correspond  with  the 
unconformity  of  the  rock-system.  But  if  there  should  be  (as  there  is  in 
some  limited  localities)  a  discordance  between  these  two,  we  should  fol- 
low the  life-system  rather  than  the  rock-system,  the  contents  rather 
than  the  artificial  divisions  of  the  record. 

6.  As  in  human  history  there  is  a  general  onward  movement  of  the 
race,  and  yet  special  modifications  in  character  and  rate  in  each  coun- 
try, so  in  geology' there  has  been  a  general  march  of  evolution  of  the 
whole  earth  and  the  organic  kingdom,  and  yet  special  modifications  in 
character  and  rate  in  each  continent,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  difierent 
portions  of  the  same  continent.  The  great  eras,  ages,  and  periods,  be- 
long to  the  whole  earth  alike,  and  are  the  same  in  all  countries,  but  the 
epochs  and  the  smaller  divisions  of  time,  though  similar,  are  probably 
not  contemporaneous  in  different  countries.  This  fact  has  probably 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  geologists. 

Great  Divisions  aad  Subdivisions  of  Time.— Eras.— It  is  upon  these 
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principles  that  geologists  have  established  the  divisions  of  time  and 
the  corresponding  divisions  of  strata. 

The  whole  history  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  five  eras,  with  corre- 
sponding rock-sjs terns.  These  are:  1.  Archcsan  or  HJozoic^  era,  em- 
bodied in  the  Laurentian  system  ;  2.  Palceozoic  *  era,  embodied  in  the 
Pakeozoic  or  Primary  system ;  3.  Mesozoic "  era,  recorded  in  the  Sec- 
ondary system ;  4.  Cenozoic*  recorded  in  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary 
systems ;  and,  5.  The  Psychozoic  era,  or  era  of  Mi?id,  recorded  in  the 
recent  svstem. 

These  grand  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  are  founded  on 
an  almost  universal  unconformity  of  the  rock-system,  and  a  very  great 
and  apparently  sudden  change  in  the  life-system,  a  change  affecting  not 
only  species  but  also  genera,  families,  and  even  orders.  Between  the 
last  and  the  preceding,  it  is  true,  neither  the  unconformity  of  the  rock- 
system  nor  the  change  in  the  life-system  is  so  great  as  in  the  others ; 
but  the  introduction  of  man  upon  the  scene  is  deemed  sufficient  to  make 
this  one  of  the  grand  divisions  of  time. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  179)  that  unconformity  is  the  result  of 
deposit  of  strata  on  old  eroded  land-surfaces,  and  that  it  therefore  always 
indicates  an  oscillation  of  the  crust,  and  an  emergence  and  submergence 
of  land.  In  every  such  case,  as  already  explained,  a  portion  of  the 
record  is  lost,  which  may  or  may  not  bo  recovered  elsewhere.  It  is 
certnin  that  if  the  lost  leaves  could  be  all  recovered,  and  the  record  made 
complete,  the  suddenness  of  the  break  in  the  life-system  would  disap- 
pear. Nevertheless,  it  is  also  certain  that  these  general  unconformities 
indicate  times  of  great  change  in  physical  geography,  and  therefore  of 
climate,  and  therefore  of  rapid  changes  of  organic  forms ;  and  therefore, 
also,  they  mark  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  great  divisions  of  time. 

Ages. — Again,  the  whole  history  of  the  earth  is  otherwise  divided 
into  seven  ageSy  founded,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  first,  on  the 
culmination  of  certain  great  classes  of  organisms.  These  are :  1.  The 
Archaean  or  Eozoic  Age^  represented  by  the  Laurentian  system  of 
rooks  ;  2.  The  Age  of  MoUuska^  or  Age  of  Invertebrates^  represented 
by  the  Silurian  series  of  rocks  ;  3.  The  Age  of  Fishes^  represented  by 
the  Devonian  rocks  ;  4.  Tlie  Age  of  Acrogens^  or  sometimes  called  the 
Age  of  AmphihianSy  represented  by  the  Carboniferous  rocks  ;  5.  The 
Age  of  jReptileSy  represented  by  the  Secondary  rocks  ;  6.  The  Age  of 
MammalSy  by  the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary ;  and,  7.  The  Age  of 
Many  by  the  recent  rocks. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  245),  vertical  height  represents 
time,  the  strong  horizontal  lines  divide  the  whole  into  eras,  while  the 
lighter  lines,  where  necessary,  separate  the  ages.  The  shaded  spaces 
represent  the  origin,  the  increase  and  decrease,  in  the  course  of  time,  of 
the  great  dominant  classes  of  animals  an^  plants.     To  illustrate :  The 

>  Dawn  of  animal  Ufe.  <  Old  lifiB.  *  Middle  life.  «  Recent  Ufe. 
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olass  of  reptiles  corameaced  in  the  CurboniterouB  increased  to  a  maxi- 
mum in  the  Secondary,  and  again  decreased  to  the  present  time.     It 


Age  <■{  Mun- 

Am  of  Bep- 
IUm. 


will  be  seen  that  the  ages  correspond  with  the  eras,  except  in  the  caae 
of  the  Palteozoic  era.  This  long  and  dirersified  era  is  clearly  divisible 
into  three  ages. 

SnbdivislonB. — The  subdivisions  of  eras  and  ages  into  periods  and 
tpochi  are  founded,  as  already  explained  (p.  201),  on  less  general  un- 
conformity in  the  rock-system,  and  less  conspicuous  changes  in  the  life- 
system.  The  names  of  periods  are  often,  and  of  epochs  are  nearfy 
always,  local,  and  therefore  different  in  different  countries.  We  will, 
of  course,  use  those  appropriate  to  American  geology.  The  table  on 
page  301  represents,  as  far  as  periods,  the  classification  used  in  this 
country.  We  have  added  epochs  only  in  the  uppermost  part,  viz.,  in 
the  Tertiary  and  Quaternary, 

We  give,  also  (Fig.  24G],  an  ideal  diagram  of  the  principal  groups 
of  strata  wliich  we  shall  notice,  in  the  order  of  their  superposition,  indi* 
catiuf^  also  the  principal  places  of  general  unconformity. 

Order  of  Bisoussion. — Many  geologists  take  up  the  several  epochs 
and  periods  of  the  history  of  the  earth  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  oc- 
currence. Cnmmcncing  with  a  thorough  discussion  of  "  cauaee  note  in 
operation,"  i,  e.,  geological  history  of  the  present  time,  as  that  which 
is  best  known,  they  make  this  the  basis  for  the  study  of  the  epoch 
immediately  preceding,  and  which,  therefore,  is  moat  like  it.  Having 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  this,  the  student  passes  to  the  preceding,  and 
BO  on.  This  has  the  great  advantage  of  passing  ever  from  the  bettCT 
known  to  the  less  known,  which  is  the  order  of  induction.     Other 
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geologists  prefer  to  follow 
great  advautage  erf  bringing 
of  evolution.  Tbe  fint 
method  is  the  beat  meth- 
od of  in  vest  Iff  at  ion/  the 
Moond  method  is  the  beat 
method  of  presentation. 

Aa  in  famnan  history  90 
in  the  geological  history, 
the  recorded  events  of  the 
T^arliest  times  we  very  few 
and  meagre,  but  beoome 
more  and  more  numerooa 
and  interesting  as  we  ap- 
proach the  present  time. 
Onr  account  of  the  Ar- 
oliffian  era  will,  therefore, 
be  quite  geuci'at,  and  will 
not  enter  into  atiy  subdi- 
visions, although  this  era 
was  very  loug.  In  the 
next  era  ve  will  go  into 
the  description  of  the  sev- 
eral ages,  in  the  next  into 
the  periods,  and  in  the 
next  even  into  the  epocha. 

Prahistorio  Eras. — Pre- 
vious to  oven  the  dimmeBt 
and  must  imperfect  records 
of  the  history  of  the  earth 
there  is,  as  already  said 
(p.  265),  SQ  infinite  abyss 
of  the  unrpcorded.  This, 
bowever,  hardly  belongs 
striotly  to  geology  but 
mther  to  cosmic  philos- 
ophy. We  approach  it 
not  by  teritfen  records,  but 
by  meuiB  of  more  or  leas 
probable  general  soientilia 
reasoning.  We  pau  on, 
therefore,  without  pause 
to  the  lowest  system  of 
rooks  COD  tuning  the  retv 
ord  of  the  earliest  era. 


the  natural  order  of  events.    This  baa  tbe 
ont  the  philoeopbyof  the  history — the  law 
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CHAPTER   n. 
LAURENTIAN  SYSTEM  OF  ROCKS  AND  ARCHjEAN  ERA, 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  American  geology  to  have  estab- 
lished this  as  a  distinct  system  of  rocks  and  a  distinct  era. 

It  had  been  long  known  that  beneath  the  lowest  Palaeozoic  rocks 
there  still  existed  strata  of  unknown  thickness,  highly  metamorphio 
and  apparently  destitute  of  fossils.  These  had  been  usually  regarded 
as  lowermost  Palaeozoic — as  the  earliest  defaced  leaves  of  the  Palaeo- 
zoic volume.  But  the  study  of  the  Canadian  rocks,  by  Sir  William 
Logan,  revealed  the  existence  of  an  enormous  thickness  of  highly-con- 
torted, metamorphic  strata,  everywhere  unconformable  with  the  over' 
lying  Potsdam  or  lowest  Silurian.  More  recent  observations  show  this 
relation  not  only  in  Canada,  but  also  in  New  York,  on  Lake  Superior, 
in  Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  Nor  is  it  confined  to  our  own  coun- 
try, for  the  same  unconformable  relation  has  been  found  by  Murchison 
on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  between  the  lowest  Silurian  (Cambrian) 
and  an  underljdng  gneiss,  evidently  corresponding  to  the  Laurentian 
of  Canada.  Similar  rocks,  and  in  similar  unconformable  relation,  have 
been  found  underlying  the  lowest  Silurian  in  Bohemia,  and  also  in  Swe- 
den and  Bavaria,  and  many  other  places.  Such  general  unconformity 
shows  great  and*  widespread  changes  of  physical  geography  at  this 
time.  There  seems  no  longer  any  doubt,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  system. 

The  following  figures  give  the  relation  between  the  Palaeozoic  and 
the  Laurentian  in  New  Mexico,  in  Canada,  and  in  Scotland. 


Fio.  247.— Section  acroAB  SantariU  MonnUln.  New  Mexico:  0.  GarbonlferoaB;  8,  Silnriao;  A^  Archcm ; 

m,  metalliferoas  vein  (after  Gilbert). 

These,  then,  are  tlie  oldest  known  rocks.  They  form  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  recorded  history  of  the  earth.  Yet  they  evidently  are  not 
the  absolute  oldest ;  evidently  they  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  the 
primitive  crust     For  they  are  themselves  Hrat\fied  or  fragmental 
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rocks,  and  therefore  formed  from  the  dehrta  of  other  rocks  still  older 
than  themselves ;  and  these  last  possibly  from  still  older  rocks.    Thus, 


Fio.  1M8.— Seetkm  •howing  Primordial  onconformAble  on  the  ArehsRui :  1,  Archcui  or  LanreotUui ;  % 

Primordial  or  Lowest  bilurian  (after  Logan). 


Fn.  949.— I>iagnun  8«cti<Hi,  ahowlne  the  Stractore  of  the  North  Highhnda:  a,  Laurentlan ;  5,  Prlmor^ 

dial ;  e,  Lower  Silurian  (Jukea;. 

we  search  in  vain  for  the  so-called  primary  rocks  of  the  original  crust. 
Thus  is  it  with  all  history.  No  history  is  able  to  write  its  own  beginning. 

Books. — There  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Laurentian  system.  They  do  not  differ  very  conspicuously  from  those 
of  other  periods ;  consisting,  in  fact,  only  of  altered  sandstones,  lime- 
stones, and  clays.  They  are  all,  however,  very  much  contorted  and 
very  highly  metamorphic.  In  Canada  they  consist  mainly  of  the  schist 
series  J  passing  on  the  one  hand  into  gneiss  and  granite,  and  on  the 
other  into  hornblendic  gneiss,  syenites,  and  diorites;  of  sandstones, 
passing  into  qnartzites;  and  of  limestones^  passing  into  marbles,  which 
are  sometimes  even  intrusive.  These  together,  in  Canada,  form  a 
series  of  rocks  at  least  40,000  feet  thick. 

Interstratified  with  these  are  found  immense  beds  of  iron-ore  100  or 
more  feet  thick,  and  great  quantities  of  graphitCy  sometimes  impreg- 
nating the  rocks,  and  sometimes  in  pure  seams.  In  rocks  of  this  age 
occur  the  great  iron-beds  of  Missouri,  of  New  Jersey,  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  of  Sweden.'  The  quantity  of  iron  found  in  these  strata  is  far 
greater  than  in  any  other.     It  may  be  well  called  the  Age  of  Iron. 

The  following  figures  show  the  contortion  of  the  strata  (Fig.  250), 
and  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  iron  (Figs.  251,  252). 


Fio.  250.— Contortion  of  Laurentlan  Strata  (after  Lc^an). 


Fra.  S31. 


>  See  AppniDiz. 
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Area  in  North  Amerioa. — 1.  These  strata  cover  the  greater  portion 
of  Labrador  and  Canada,  and  then,  taming  northwestward,  extend  to 
an  unknown  distance,  but  probably  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  area  forms 
a  broad  V,  within  the  arms  of  which  is  inclosed  Hudson's  Bay.  It  may 
be  seen  on  map,  p.  289.  This  is  the  only  extensive  area  known  on  the 
continent.  2.  On  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Appalachian  chain  un- 
doubted patches  are  found  as  far  south  as  Virginia,  and  a  considerable 
area  in  this  region  is  referred  with  much  probability  to  the  same.  This 
is  shown  on  map,  p.  289,  as  the  area  left  blank.  Its  further  extension 
southward  along  the  chain  is  still  doubtful,  though  probable.  3.  In 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  extensive  lines  and  areas  of  outcrop  are 
known,  trending  in  the  general  direction  of  the  chain,  and  forming  the 
axes  of  the  great  ranges.  4.  Several  small  patches  are  also  found  scat- 
tered about  in  the  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  apparently  exposed  by  erosion. 

Doubtless  the  Laurentian  rocks  are  far  more  extended,  but  covered 
and  concealed  by  other  and  later  rocks.  The  area  mentioned  is  the 
area  of  surface-exposure.  It  represents  so  much  of  Archsean  sea-bot- 
tom as  was  subsequently  raised  into  land,  and  not  afterward  again 
covered  by  sediments;  or,  if  so  covered,  again  exposed  by  erosion. 

Physical  Geography  of  Archsdan  Times. — As  these  are  the  oldest 

known  rocks,  we  know  nothing  of  the  land  from  which  they  were 
formed.  But  since,  during  the  rest  of  the  geological  history,  the  con- 
tinent has  developed  from  the  north  toward  the  south,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  this  earliest  land  lay  still  farther  north,  and  disappeared 
when  the  Laurentian  area  was  elevated  into  land. 

Time  represented. — ^The  enormous  thickness  of  these  rocks  (40,000 
feet  in  Canada,  and  still  greater  in  Bohemia  and  Bavaria)  certainly  in- 
dicates a  very  great  lapse  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  Archaean 
era  is  longer  than  all  the  rest  of  the  recorded  history  of  the  earth  put 
together ;  and  yet,  precisely  as  in  the  beginnings  of  human  history,  the 
record  is  almost  a  blank.  The  events  are  few,  and  imperfectly  re- 
corded. 

Evidences  of  Life. — ^We  have  already  explained  (p.  136)  how  iron- 
ore  is  at  present  accumulated.  We  have  there  shown  that  all  accumu- 
lations of  this  kind  now  going  on  are  formed  by  the  agency  of  organic 
matter.  It  is  almost  certain  that  the  same  is  true  for  all  times,  and 
therefore  that  iron-ore  accumulations  are  the  sign  of  the  existence  of 
organic  matter,  and  quantity  of  the  ore  accumulated  is  a  measure  of  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  consumed  in  doing  the  work.  The  immense 
beds  of  iron-ore  found  in  the  laurentian  rocks  are,  therefore,  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  organisms  in  great  abundance.  That  these  organ- 
isms were  chiefly  vegetable^  we  have  the  further  evidence  derived  from 
the  great  beds  of  graphite ;  for  graphite,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter  is 
only  the  extreme  term  of  the  metamorphism  of  coaL 
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Of  the  existence  of  animal  organistns  tfae  evidence  iB  not  jet  com- 
plete, altliough  it  is  probable  that  the  lowest  forms  of  Protozoa,  BUch  as 
RhizopodB,were  abundant.  We  have  Been  that  limestones  are  abun- 
dant among  the  Laurentlan  rocks.     Now,  the  limestones  of  subsequent 
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geological  epochs  are  almost  wholly  composed  of  the  accumulated  shelly 
remains  of  lower  organisms,  especially  nulliporea  and  coccoliths  among 
plants,  and  rhizopods  among  animals. 

The  existence  of  rhizopods  is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  demon- 
strated. There  have  been  found  abundantly,  in  the  Laurentian  lime- 
stones of  Canada,  of  Bohemia,  of  Bavaria,  and  elsewhere,  large,  irreg- 
ular, cellular  masses,  which  are 
believed  by  the  best  authori- 
ties to  be  the  remaios  of  a  gi- 
gantic foraminiferouB  rhizopod. 
The  supposed  species  has  been 
called  EozoOn '  Canadetiae. 
Fig.  253  is  a  section  of  an 
EozoOnal  mass,  natural  size, 
in  which  the  white  is  the  cal-  " 
careous  matter  secreted  by  the  a  - 
rhizopod,  and  the  dark  corre-  ^  - 
spends  to  the  animal  matter  of  ^    „      ^ 

1  .  .  1    ■        1^  ,     TT         Fio.  em.— DliKTim 

the  rhizopod  itself;    and    Fic.       ^i.a  r.  ihiw  ii™>iiioMrpiw™™minuin<»iiii(tmHi 

„^  J  ■;,  ^.         '      .  *  onf  .nothpr  hy  iil(«)itly  constrkted  Bp»Oiin.s ;  a.  a. 

264  a  small  portion  of  the  same,  iha  tme  tbi'ii-viii,  pcrimted  hy  unmnoiit  •ifiiotr 
magnified  so  as  to  show  the  diite^kcWion'-u  <r.  puufBnfcommimii'atmnc-i'ta- 
structure  of  the  cells.  if°i£l!?Hy^g\ub^"iD%hruiureTu9'^tiiceun%n!^ 

There  has  been,  and  is  still,       '^«r«'"") 
much  discussion  as  to  the  organic  or  mineral  nature  of  these  curious 
structures.     If  these  irregular  masses  be  indeed  of  animal  origin,  as 
'  Dawn  animHl, 
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seems  most  likely,  it  is  evident  that  they  belong  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
compound  protozoa — lower  far  than  the  symmetrically-formed  forami- 
nifera  of  later  times.  It  is  precisely  in  such  almost  amorphous  masses 
of  protoplasmic  matter  that,  according  to  the  evolution  hypothesis,  the 
animal  kingdom  might  be  expected  to  originate. 

Some  very  obscure  tracings,  suggesting  the  possible  existence  of 
marine  worms^  have  been  found  both  in  Canada  and  in  Bohemia ;  but 
as  yet  we  have  no  reliable  evidence  of  any  animals  higher  than  the  pro- 
tozoa^ It  is  impossible  to  say  that  other  animals  of  low  form  did  not 
exist ;  yet  the  absence  of  any  reliable  trace  in  rocks  not  more  metamor- 
phic  than  some  of  the  next  era,  which  are  crowded  with  fossils  of  many 
kinds,  seems  to  indicate  a  paucity,  if  not  an  entire  absence,  at  this  time, 
of  such  animals. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PRIMARY  OR  PALAEOZOIC  SYSTEM  OF  ROCKS  AND  PALJEOZOIC 

ERA. 

General  Description. 

This  is  a  distinct  system  of  rocks,  revealing  a  distinct  time-ncorld — 
a  distinct  rock-system^  containing  the  record  of  a  distinct  life-system. 
The  rock-system  is  distinct,  being  everywhere  uneonformed  to  the 
Lawrentian  below  and  the  Secondary  above — a  bound  volume — volume 
second  of  the  Book  of  Time.  The  life-system  is  also  equally  distinct, 
being  conspicuously  different  from  that  which  precedes  and  that  which 
follows.  Whatever  of  life  existed  before,  its  record  is  too  imperfect  to 
give  us  a  clear  conception  of  its  character.  But  in  the  Palaeozoic  the 
evidences  of  abundant  and  very  varied  life  are  clear ;  about  20,000  spe- 
cies having  been  described.  It  stands  out  the  most  distinct  era  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  earth.  The  Archaean  must  be  regarded  as  the 
mythical  period.  Here,  with  the  Palaeozoic,  commences  the  true  dawn 
of  history. 

Rocks — Thickness,  etc. — The  rocks  of  this  system,  although  less 
powerful  than  the  preceding,  are  also  of  enormous  thickness  compared 
with  those  of  later  geological  times,  being  in  the  Appalachian  region 
about  40,000  feet.  It  is  believed  that  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the 
time  represented  by  them  is  equal  to  all  subsequent  time  to  the  present. 

There  is  nothing  very  characteristic  in  the  rocks  composing  Palaeo- 
zoic strata,  though  the  practised  eye  may  often  distinguish  them  by 
their  lithological  character.    Though  strongly  folded  and  highly  meta- 
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morphic  in  some  regions,  these  characters  are  not  so  universal  as  in  the 
Laorentian. 

In  the  United  States  the  rocks  of  the  whole  system  are  generally 
conformahle.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  principal  divisions  are 
usually  unconformahle.  In  this  country,  therefore,  the  suhdivisions 
are  founded  almost  wholly  on  change  in  the  life-system  ;  while  in  Eu- 
rope the  same  suhdivisions  are  founded  on  unconformity  of  the  rock- 
system,  as  well  as  change  in  the  life-system.  Further,  in  this  country, 
in  passing  from  Pennsylvania,  through  New  York,  into  Canada,  we 
pass  over  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  whole  system,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  and  finally  into  the  Laurentian  (Fig.  255).  This,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  conformity  of  the  rocks,  shows  that  during  the 
Palaeozoic  the  continent  in  this  part  was  successively  developed,  from 
the  north  toward  the  south,  hy  bodily  upheaval  of  the  Laurentian  area 
and  successive  exposure  of  contiguous  sea-bottom.  In  Europe  the 
oscillations  seem  to  have  been  more  frequent  and  violent. 

Fig.  255  is  a  section  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  showing  the 


Pio.  855.— Ideal  Section  north  and  south  from  Canada  to  Pennsylvania:   A,  Archiran;  L  S  Aod  US, 

Silurian ;  Z>,  DeTonlan ;  (7,  Carbonilerous. 

relation  of  the  subdivisions  to  each  other,  and  the  manner  in  which  thev 
lie  on  the  Archaean.  This  will  be  better  understood  if  the  map  on  page 
284  be  at  the  same  time  carefully  examined. 

Area  in  the  United  States.— The  area  in  the  Eastern  United  States 
in  which  the  country  rock  belongs  to  this  system  is  seen  in  the  map  given 
on  next  page  (Fig.  256).  It  may  be  stated  roughly  to  embrace  all  that 
part  included  between  the  Great  Lakes  on  the  north,  the  Blue  Ridge  of 
the  Appalachian  chain  on  the  east,  the  Prairies  on  the  west,  and  Middle 
Alabama  and  Southern  Arkansas  on  the  south.  It  includes  the  richest 
portion  of  our  country.  Besides  this  great  continuous  area  there  are 
also  areas  of  imperfectly  known  size  and  shape  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region,  and  on  either  side  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

If  we  compare  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  of  the  Appalachian  region 
with  the  same  in  the  central  portion  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  we  ob- 
serve the  following  changes  as  we  go  westward :  (or.)  The  rocks  in  the 
Appalachian  region  are  highly  metamorphic  ;  as  we  go  westward,  they 
become  less  and  less  so,'until  in  the  region  about  the  Mississippi  River 
they  are  wholly  unchanged,  (b.)  In  the  Appalachian  region  they  are 
strongly  and  complexly /b Wee?/  as  we  go  west,  these  folds  pass  into 
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gentle  undnlatioiiB,  which  die  away  into  Jiorizontality  {»ee  section  on 
p.  254).     (c.)  In  the  Appalachian  region  they  are  about  40,000  feet 


thick  ;  as  we  ^o  west,  they  tbin  out  nntil  the  whole  series  is  only  4,000 
feet  at  the  Mississippi,    [d).  In  the  Appalachian  region  grita  and  sand- 
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atones  and  shales  predominate  greatly  over  limeetnnes  ;  aa  ve  go  vest, 
the  proportion  of  limestone  lacreases,  until  these  are  the  predominatinff 
rocks.  These  four  changes  are  closely  connected  with  each  other,  aod 
all  with  the  formation  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  as  we  have  already 
explained  in  the  chapter  on  Mountain-Formation  (p.  262,  et  seg.). 

Physical  Geography  of  the  American  Continent.— At  the  beginning 
of  the  Palfeozoic  era  the  land  was  substantially  the  Laurentian  or 
Arcbeean  area,  already  described,  excepting  Archican  areas  subse- 
quently exposed  by  erosion.'  From  this  nucleus,  during  Palfeozoic 
times,  the  continent  was  developed  southward,  until,  at  the  end,  it 
included  also  the  Palmozoic  area  just  described.  The  accompanying 
map  (Fig.  257) '  gives  approximately  the  area  of  land  at  the  begin- 
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ning.  The  map  of  the  physical  geography  of  Cretaceous  times  (p. 
472)  gives  somewhat  less  approximately  its  area  at  the  end.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  continent  was  already  sketched  out  at  the  beginning, 
and  steadily  developed  throughout  its  continuance.  There  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  a  considerable  body  of  land  existed  at  this 

'  See  krtEtnnt. 

'  A  map  aimllBr  to  lh«  tibOTe,  but  conUtining  also  amall  scattered  patches  of  Arcbsan 
exposures,  U  sometimes  s|)okeu  of  as  an  Archecan  map  of  N'orth  America,  or  mnp  of 
Archsaii  land.  It  must  be  boms  io  mind,  hoireier,  thai  il  repreaenta  indeeii  land  of 
Arotuean  ifrofa,  but,  for  that  tgfj  reason,  not  of  Archffiao  time,  but  of  Siluriau  time. 
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time  to  the  east  of  the  Appalachian  region,  much  of  which  afterward 
disappeared  by  subsidence.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can  explain  the 
thick  strata  of  this  region. 

Subdiyisions. — ^The  Palfeozoic  era  is  divided  into  three  agies^  which 
are  embodied  in  three  distinct  subordinate  rock  systems.  These  ages 
are  each  characterized  by  the  dominance  of  a  great  class  of  organisms. 
They  are :  1.  The  Silurian  System^  or  Age  of  Invertebrates^  or  some- 
times called  Age  of  MollusJcs ;  2.  The  Devonian  System^  or  Age  of 
Fishes ;  and,  3.  The  Carboniferous  System^  or  Age  of  Acrogens  and 
Amphibians,     These  are  three  chapters  in  the  Palaeozoic  volume. 

These  three  systems  are  generally  conformable  with  each  other  in 
the  Palaeozoics  of  the  United  States,  as  we  have  already  shown,  but 
elsewhere  they  are  often  unconformable.  Before  taking  up  the  first  in 
the  order  of  time,  viz.,  the  Silurian,  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  of 
the  interval  which  in  our  record  separates  the  Archaean  from  the  Palaeo- 
zoic era. 

The  Interval. — ^We  have  already  seen  that  the  lowest  Silurian  lies 
unconformably  on  the  upturned  and  eroded  edges  of  the  crumpled  strata 
of  the  Lauren  tian.  We  have  also  shown  (p.  179)  that  unconform- 
ability  indicates  always  an  oscillation  of  the  earth's  crust  at  the  ob- 
served place.  More  definitely  it  indicates  an  upheaval,  by  which  the 
lower  series  of  rocks  became  land-surface,  and  were  at  the  same  time, 
perhaps,  crumpled  ;  then  a  long  period  unrecorded  at  that  place,  during 
which  the  land  was  eroded  and  the  edges  of  the  crumpled  rocks  were  ex- 
posed; then  a  subsidence,  and  the  deposit  of  the  upper  series  of  rocks  on 
these  exposed  edges.  Now,  oscillation  necessitates  increase  and  decrease 
of  land-surface.  Evidently,  therefore,  such  increase  and  decrease  of  land- 
surface  took  place  in  the  unrecorded  interval  between  the  Archaean  and 
Palaeozoic  eras  ;  and  the  length  of  this  unrecorded  interval  is  measured 
by  the  amount  of  erosion  which  the  Laurentian  underlying  the  lowest 
Palaeozoic  has  suffered.  We  have  stated  that  the  land  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Silurian  age  was  approximately  the  Laurentian  area.  The  shore- 
line of  the  earliest  Palaeozoic  sea  was  the  line  of  junction  between  the 
Silurian  and  laurentian  {see  map,  p.  289).  But  this  was  not  the  shore- 
line at  the  end  of  the  Archcean  time.  Evidently  this  shore-line  was 
much  farther  south ;  evidently  the  land-area  was  much  greater  at  the 
end  of  the  Archaean  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian.  The  Archae- 
an era  was  closed  by  the  upheaval  into  land-surface  and  the  crumpling 
of  the  strata  of  the  whole  Laurentian  area,  and  much  more.  Then  fol- 
lowed an  interval  of  which  we  know  nothing,  except  that  it  was  of  long 
duration,  during  which  the  crumpled  Laurentian  strata  forming  the  then 
land-surface  were  deeply  eroded.  Then,  at  the  end  of  this  interval  came 
a  subsidence  down  to  the  shore-line  already  indicated  as  the  Silurian 
shore-line,  and  the  Silurian  age  commenced,  its  first  sediments  being 
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of  course  deposited  on  the  exposed  edges  of  the  submerged  Laurentian 
rocks. 

I  have  attempted  to  illustrate  these  facts  bj  the  following  diagrams 
(Fig.  258),  in  which  c  represents  a  section  north  and  south  through  the 
Laurentian  and  Paleozoic  rocks.  The  crumpled  Laurentian  strata,  with 
their  outcropping  eroded  edges,  are  seen  to  underlie  the  lowest  Silurian 
to  some  dbtance.     This  is  the  actual  condition  of  things.     The  manner 


Fio.  25S.— Ideal  Sections,  showing  how  Unconformity  Is  produced. 


in  which  this  condition  was  brought  about  is  shown  in  a  and  b.  In  a 
we  have  represented  the  supposed  condition  of  things  during  the  inter- 
val, s  I  being  the  sea-level,  and  s  the  shore  line  ;  in  b  the  condition  of 
things  at  the  end  of  the  interval  or  beginning  of  the  Silurian,  when  hy 
subsidence  the  shore-line  had  been  shifted  northward  to  «',  and  on  the 
exposed  edges  of  the  strata  of  the  previous  land-surface,  from  8  to  s\ 
Silurian  sediments  had  begun  to  deposit. 

We  have  spoken  thus  far  only  of  the  unconformity  of  the  New 
York  rocks  on  the  Canadian  rocks.  This  phenomenon  may  be  explained, 
as  we  have  seen,  by  local  oscillations,  with  increase  and  decrease  of  land- 
area  during  the  lost  interval.  But,  when  we  remember  that  the  same 
unconformity  is  found  in  the  most  widely-separated  localities,  over 
the  whole  area  of  the  United  States,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  lost  interval,  as  compared  with  the  Silurian,  was  probably  a 
continental  period — a  period  of  widely-extended  land   composed   of 
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Laurentian  rocks.  The  whole  of  this  land  disappeared  bj  submergence 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian,  except  the  Canadian  area,  and  prob- 
ably a  considerable  area  in  the  Basin  region,  and  perhaps  a  few  islands 
or  larger  areas  in  Silurian  seas  between. 

In  all  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  animal  kingdom  bj  evolu- 
tion, it  is  very  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  this  lost  interval^  for  it  was 
evidently  of  great  duration. 

Section  1. — Silurian  System  :  Age  op  Invebtebbates. 

The  Rock-System. — ^The  rocks  of  this  age  have  been  carefully  studied 
in  England,  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison ;  in  Russia  and  Sweden,  by 
Murchison ;  in  Bohemia,  by  Barrande  ;  and  in  New  York,  by  Hall.  The 
divisions  and  subdivisions  established  by  these  geologists  have  become 
the  standard  of  comparison  elsewhere.  The  system  was  first  clearly 
defined  by  Murchison  in  Wales.  The  name  Silurian  (from  Silures,  the 
Roman  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  Wales)  was  given  by  him,  and  ia 
now  universally  adopted.  But  the  most  perfect  examples  are,  perhaps, 
those  found  in  Bohemia  and  in  New  York.  We  have  already  given 
(Fig.  255)  a  section  of  the  Palaeozoics  of  New  York,  including,  of  course, 
the  Silurian.  Some  geologists  call  the  lower  portion  Cambrian — a 
name  given  by  Sedgwick. 

Subdiyisions. — The  following  table  gives  the  divisions  and  subdi- 
visions of  the  Silurian  system  and  the  corresponding  periods  of  this 

age  in  this  country : 

'Oriskany  Period. 

Lower  Helderberg      ** 
Salina 

Niagara  ** 

TreDton  " 

Canada  ** 

Primordial  ** 


Upper  Silurian. 


Lower  Silurian. 


i: 


The  larger  divisions,  viz..  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  are  generally 
recognized ;  also,  the  Primordial  is  generally  recognized ;  by  some  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Silurian,  by  others  as  more  distinct  than  the  other 
periods  and  as  synonymous  with  Cambrian.  The  subdivisions  are, 
with  this  exception,  local,  each  country  having  its  own ;  but  they  are 
synchronized,  as  far  as  possible,  by  comparison. 

Character  of  the  Rocks. — The  Silurian,  like  nearly  all  rocks,  are 
greatly  disturbed  and  metamorphosed  in  mountain-regions,  though  less 
so  than  the  Laurentian ;  but  in  Sweden  and  Russia,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  Silurian  rocks  are  found  in  their  original  horizon- 
tal position,  and  not  greatly  changed  from  their  original  sedimentary 
condition. 

Area  in  America. — By  turning  to  the  map  (p.  289)  it  will  be  seen : 
1.  That  the  Silurian  is  attached  to  the  Laurentian  nucleus  as  an  irregu- 
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lar  border  on  the  outer  side  of  the  V-shaped  area ;  2.  Again,  the  Ap- 
palachian Laurentian  region  is  also  bordered  on  the  west  side  by 
Silurian ;  3.  Also  we  observe  large  patches  in  the  interior — one  about 
C^cinnati,  another  occupying  the  southern  portion  of  Missouri  and 
northeastern  portion  of  Arkansas,  and  one  in  Middle  Tennessee;  4. 
Also,  large  areas  are  known  to  occur  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and 
in  the  Basin  region  between  the  Wahsatch  Mountain  and  the  Sierra ; 
but  their  outlines  are  yet  too  little  known  to  describe  them  accurately. 

Physical  Gtoog^pliy. — ^At  the  beginning  of  the  Silurian,  as  already 
said,  the  land  was  approximately  the  Laurentian  area  (Fig.  257).  The 
Silurian,  which  embraces  the  great  V-shaped  Laurentian  area  on  the 
southeast,  south,  and  southwest,  was  then  the  sea-bottom  border  of  the 
coast  of  that  Silurian  continent.  The  Silurian  bordering  the  Appalachian 
Laurentian  was  also  then  a  sea-bottom  bordering  the  Silurian  continent 
in  that  region.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the  Silurian  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  also  borders  Laurentian  areas,  and  these  areas  repre- 
sent Silurian  continents,  and  the  Silurian  border  the  marginal  sea-bot- 
tom of  that  time.  The  other  patches  mentioned  in  the  interior  were 
probably  bottoms  of  open  seas. 

Now,  the  Silurian  area  represents  so  much  of  Silurian  sea-bottoms 
as  were  raised  into  land-surfaces  during  or  at  the  end  of  Silurian  times, 
and  not  subsequently  covered  by  sea.^  Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of 
Silurian  times  the  land  was  the  Laurentian  area ;  while  at  the  end  of 
the  Silurian  times  the  land  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Silurian 
area.  This  addition  was  not  all  made  at  once,  but  very  gradually.  The 
steps  of  this  increase  have  been  carefully  studied  in  New  York.  The 
following  map  (Fig.  259)  shows  the  principal  successive  steps,  as  does 
also  the  section  (Fig.  255)  with  which  it  should  be  compared.  Inspec- 
tion of  these  figures  shows  not  only  the  Silurian  bordering  the  Laurentian, 
but  the  rocks  of  the  several  periods  bordering  each  other  successively  ; 
so  that  in  walking  from  Pennsylvania  to  Canada,  or  to  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  New  York,  we  successively  walk  over  the  Carboniferous, 
the  Devonian,  the  Silurian,  and  the  Laurentian ;  and  in  the  Silurian 
over  rocks  of  the  successive  periods,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
This  plainly  shows  that  during  Silurian  times  the  continent  (Laurentian 
area)  was  slowly  upheaved,  and  contiguous  sea -bottoms  successively 
added  to  the  land,  and  the  shore-line  gradually  pushed  southward  from 
the  Canadian  region,  and  probably  westward  from  the  land-mass  along 
the  Appalachian.  Of  course,  therefore,  the  oldest  Silurian  shore-line 
was  the  most  northern  and  eastern.     This  is  the  primordial  beach. 

Primordial  Beach  and  its  Fossils. — As  already  stated,  the  element- 
ary character  of  this  treatise  renders  it  impossible  to  take  the  several 

>  This  is  trae  as  a  broad,  general  fact ;  but  patches  of  Silurian  may  also  be  exposed 
luf  rmnoval  of  later  depoaits  b  j  erosion. 
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periods  of  this  age.  We  must  cooGne  ourselves  to  a  general  desorip- 
tiou  of  tlie  age  only.  But  there  is  so  peculiar  and  special  an  interest 
connected  with  the  dawn  of  life  on  the  earth,  that,  before  taking  up 
the  life-system  of  the  whole  age,  it  seems  necessary  to  say  something 
of  the  earliest /auna. 

We  have  seen  that  at  the  beginning  of  Silurian  times  a  large  V- 
shaped  mass  of  land  occupied  the  region  now  embraced  by  Canada  and 
Labrador,  and  stretched  northwestward  to  an  unknown  distance,  the  two 
arms  of  the  V  being  nearly  parallel  to  the  two  present  shores  of  the 
American  Continent  ;  further,  that  a  land-mass  of  extent  unknown 
occupied  the  position  of  the  eaetern  slope  of  the  Appalachian  chain ; 
aUo,  that  land  of  unknown  extent  occupied  the  position  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  ;  and  the  continent  was  thus  early  sketched  out.  Now, 
southward  of  the  first-mentioned  land-area  and  between  the  other  two 


there  was  a  great  interior  sea,  which  we  will  call  the  Interior  Palceotoie 
Sea.  The  shores  of  that  sea  beat  upon  the  continental  masses  north, 
east,  and  west,  and  accumulated,  on  exposed  places,  a  beach.  Patches 
of  that  earliest  beach  still  remain.  They  are  found,  of  course,  closely 
bordering  the  Laurentian  rocks,  Canadian  and  Appalachian,  and  lying  un- 
conformably  upon  them.  They  arc  the  primordial  sandstones  and  slates 
of  Canada,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  probably  Tennes- 
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see,  and  possibly  Georgia.  The  fact  that  these  are  indeed  remnants  of 
a  beach  is  proved  by  the  existence,  in  almoxt  every  part,  of  ehore-marka 
of  all  kinds— such  as  ripple-marks,  sun-cracks,  worm-tracks,  worra-bor- 
ings,  broken  shells,  etc. 

This,  then,  is  the  old  primordial  beach.  It  is  of  the  extremest  inter- 
est to  the  geologist  because  it  marks  the  outline  of  the  earliest  Silurian 
sea,  and  contains  the  remains  of  the  earliest  Silurian  fauna.  Indeed, 
we  may  say  it  contains  the  rem»ins  of  the  earliest  known  fauna.  It  is 
true,  tbo  loirest  Bhizopods  probably  existed  in  Archiean  times,  but 
these  cannot  be  said  to  constitute  a  fauna.  With  the  very  commence- 
ment of  Silurian  times,  however,  we  find  at  once  a  considerable  variety 
of  animal  forms. 

What,  then,  was  the  character  of  this  earliest  fauna  and  flora  t  If 
we  could  have  walked  along  that  beach  when  it  was  washed  by  pri- 
mordial seas,  what  would  we  have  found  cast  ashore  P  We  would  have 
found  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  ty/ies  of  animals  except  the 
vertebrata.  The  Protozoa  were  then  represented  by  sponges  and 
Rhizopods ;  the  Radiates  by  Sydrozoa  (graptolites)  and  Cystidean 
Crinoids  ;  the  molluska  by  ^mc/ito^c</A,  6 a«<erqpo<28  (Pie urotomaria), 
Pleropoda,  and  even  Cephalopods  (orthuoeras) ;  and  the  Articulates  by 
Crustaceans  (trilobites,  etc.)  and  Worms.  Plants  are  represented  by 
Mucoids.  These  widely -distinct  classes  are  already  clearly  differentiated 
and  somewhat  highly  organized.  Nor  is  the  fauna  a  meagre  one  in 
number  of  species.  In  the  United  States  and  Canada  alone  about  300 
species  are  already  known,  of  which  nearly  100  are  trilobites.  About 
a  dozen  species  of  plants  are  also  known.    When  we  recollect  the  great 
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age  of  these  rooks  and  their  luual  metamorphiBm,  and  the  f  ragmentaiy 
ebaracter  of  aU  foMil  fiioiu,  it  seems  oertain  that  great  abundanoe  and 
mrifity  of  life  existed  alieadj  in  these  earl;  seas.  Of  this  life  the  tri- 
lobites,  by  their  siie,  their  abundance,  their  variety,  and  their  high 
oi;gaoixBtion,  must  be  regarded  as  the  dominant  type.  Among  the 
hugest  trilobites  known  at  all  are  some  from  this  period.  The  Pan- 
dozides,  represented  in  Figa.  279  and  380,  attained  a  length  of  twenty 


inches.  English  beds  of  the  same  age  furnish  specimens  of  the  same 
genua  two  feet  long. 

We  give  in  the  above  figures  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  primor- 
dial forms  taken  from  the  rocks  of  this  country,  and  of  foreign  couo- 
tries.  They  are  intended  only  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  fuIlDess 
and  variety  of  the  primordial  life ;  the  affinities  of  these  fossils  will  be 
discussed  hereafter. 

Qenoral  Remarks  on  First  Distinct  Fauna.— There  are  several 
points  of  great  philosophic  interest  suggested  by  the  nature  of  these 
first  oiganisms : 

1.  Plantfl  in  this,  and  in  all  other  geolo^cal  periods,  are  far  less 
numerously  represented  in  a  fossil  state  than  animals.  This  cannot  be 
because  animala  were  more  abundant  than  plants,  for  since  the  animal 
kingdom  subsists  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  since  every  animal 
consumes  many  times  its  own  weight  of  food,  plants  must  have  been 
always  more  abundant  than  animals.  The  true  reason  of  the  greater 
Sundance  of  animal  remains  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Iiard 
parts  of  animals  are  far  more  indestructible  than  any  portion  of  vege- 
table tissue. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  Arohwan  times—when  the  Archiean  volume 
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closed — we  find  only  the  lowest  Protozoan  life.  But  with  the  opening 
of  the  next  era,  apparently  with  the  first  pages  of  the  next  volume,  we 
find  already  all  the  great  types  of  structure  except  the  vertebrata.  And 
these  not  the  lowest  of  each  type,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but  al- 
ready trilobites  among  Articulata,  and  Cephalopoda  among  MoUusca — 
animals  which  can  hctrdly  be  regarded  as  lower  than  the  middle  of  the 
animal  scale. 

We  must  not  hastily  conclude,  however,  that  these  widely-divergent 
and  highly-organized  types  originated  together  at  once.  We  must  re- 
member that  between  the  Archaean  and  Palseozoic  there  is  a  lost  interval 
of  enormous  duration.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  Primordial  fauna  is  not 
the  actual Jirst  fauna.  Evidently  we  have  not  yet  recovered  the  leaves 
in  which  is  recorded  the  gradual  differentiation  of  these  widely-distinct 
types.     All  this  must  have  taken  place  during  the  lost  interval. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  suppose,  as  many  do,  that  evolution 
proceeds  always  "  with  equal  steps,"  then  we  are  forced  to  the  very  im- 
probable conclusion  that  the  lost  interval  is  equal  to  all  geological  times 
which  followed  to  the  present ;  for  the  differentiation  of  types  which 
occurred  during  that  interval  is  equal  in  value  to  all  that  has  taken 
place  since. 

Therefore,  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  there  have  been  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  periods  of  rapid  change  in  physical  geography,  and 
periods  of  comparative  quiet  in  this  respect ;  that,  corresponding  with 
these,  there  have  been  also  periods  of  rapid  evolution  of  the  organic 
kingdom,  developing  new  forms,  and  periods  in  which  forms  are  more 
stationary.  The  periods  of  rapid  change  are  marked  by  imconformity, 
and  are  therefore  unfortunately  often  lost. 

As  we  proceed,  we  will  probably  find  many  examples  of  rapid  change 
which  must  be  accounted  for  in  a  similar  manner. 

General  Life-System  of  the  Silurian  Age. 

There  were  evidently  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety  of  life  in 
the  Silurian.  These  early  seas  literally  swarmed  with  living  beings. 
The  quantity  and  variety  of  life — the  number  of  individuals  and  of 
species — were  probably  not  less  than  at  the  present  time ;  though  orders, 
classes,  and  departments,  were  less  diversified.  Over  10,000  species  have 
been  described  from  the  Silurian  alone  (Barrande) ;  and  these  must  be 
regarded  as  only  a  small  fragment  of  the  actual  fauna  of  the  age.  In  cer- 
tain favored  localities,  the  number  of  species  found  in  a  given  area  of  a 
single  stratum  will  compare  favorably  with  the  number  now  existing  in 
an  equal  area  of  our  present  sea-bottoms.  Yet,  in  all  this  teeming  life 
there  is  not  a  single  species  similar  to  any  found  in  any  other  geological 
time.  And  not  only  are  the  species  peculiar,  but  even  the  genera,  the 
families,  and  the  orders,  are  different  from  those  now  existing. 
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We  can  give  only  a  very  brief  sketch  of  this  early  life,  touchiofi;  only 
the  most  salient  points,  especially  such  aa  throw  light  on  the  great 
question  of  evolution. 

Plants. 

The  only  plants  yet  found  are  the  lowest  forms  of  cellular  cryfito- 
gams,  viz.,  marine  algce  or  sea-weeds,'  It  is  difficult,  from  the  impres- 
sions left  by  these,  to  determine  geneni,  much  more  species,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  We  shall,  therefore,  call  them  by  the  general  some- 
what indefinite  name  of  Fucoida  {Fucua,  tangle  or  kelp),  or  Fucus-like 
plants.  Aa  already  stated,  plants  are  far  less  abundantly  and  perfectly 
preserved  than  animals,  on  account  of  their  want  of  a  skeleton. 
AnimaU, 

ProtoZOanB. — The  large,  irregular  masses  which  are  called  EozoOq 
seem  entirely  characteristic  of  Arch^an  times.  They  are  replaced  in 
the  Silurian  age  by  the  more  regular  tponffea.  Of  these,  the  most 
characteristic  Silurian  genera  are  Stronutopora  and  Beceptaculitis. 
They  seem  to  have  formed  large  coralline  masses,  which  are  regarded 
either  as  calcareous  sponges,  or  as  compound  Rhizopods  like  EozoOn, 


Radiates,  Corals. — Corals  were  very  abundant,  forming  often  whole 
rook-masses,  as  if  they,  while  living,  formed  reefs.     These,  if  they  in- 

'  Becetiilj  A  few  V4scular  crjptogaioB  h»Te  been  found  in  the  Hiddte  Silurian  both  of 
this  couDtrj'  and  of  Europe. — Leeqaereoi,  Amer,  Jour,  of  Sdimt,  1878,  TOt.  iv.,  p.  lift 
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dtcate  -warm  seas,  show  a  great  uniformity  of  temperature,  since  they 
are  found  ia  all  portions  of  the  earth  alike. 

The  corala  of  the  Silurian  age  belong  principally  to  three  fainilies, 
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viz.,  CyathophyUoida,  or  cup-coralt;  Fitvontida,  or  honsy-combed 
corah;  and  HiilysitidcBy  or  chain-coraU,  They  are  remarkable  in  not 
usually  being  profusely  and  widely  branched  like  most  modem  corals, 
but  consisting  mostly  of  masses  of  parallel  or  nearly  parallel  columns.  In 
Cyathf^hyUoide  the  corals  are  sometimes  separate  and  of  a  bom-like 
form,  and  sometimes  aggregated  in  lai^,  rough,  columnar  masses  (Ru- 
gosa).  Their  upper  portions  are  cup-ehaped,  and  the  radiating  laminm 
are  very  distinct.  In  Favotitide  the  hexagonal  parallel,  columns  are  di- 
vided somewhat  minutely  by  horizontal  plates  (Tabulatte),  giving  a 
cellular  structure  which  may  be  finer  or  coarser.  The  Hulysitida  aeem 
to  be  made  up  of  small,  hollow,  flattened  columnB  with  imperfect 
septa,  united  to  form  inosculating  plates  wliich  on  section  have  the 
appearance  of  chains  crossing  in  all  directions.  These  are  also  minutely 
tabulated.  The  Syringoporoids  are  similar  to  the  Halysitida,  except 
that  the  hollow  columns  are  cylindrical  and  connect  with  each  other 
only  in  places. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  characteristic  species  of  these 
familicB. 
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There  are  tiany  otIiPr  forms  than  tliose  mentioned  above,  but  their 
affinilic5  are  little  understooil.  nnd  many  aro  not  true  corals,  bnt  Polyzoa 
and  sponges.  Nearly  all  the  corals  of  Silurian,  in  fiict  of  Paleo- 
zoic times,  fall  under  two  orders — Jiiiifosa  and  Tixhutala.  The  Cyatho- 
pbylloids  are  Rugosa,  the  other  families  mentioned  are  Tabuhita.  The 
Rugosa  are  characterislio  of  the  Paheozoic ;  the  Tiibulata  are  also  near- 
ly extinct :  they  have  only  one  family  living,  viz.,  the  miUiiwres.  The 
Rugosa  differ  from  modern  star-corals  in  having  their  radiating  septa 
in  multiples  of  four,  while  modern  star-corals  have  theirs  in  multiples 
ofliTOorsix.  Hence  star-corals  have  been  divide*!  into  two  types — a 
Paheozoic  and  a  Xeozoic — the  one  four-parted  (quadrifiartita),  the  other 
sii-parted  (sexpartita). 

Hydrozoa — "^^e  perfect  forms  of  this  class,  viz.,  MedusF,  or  jelly- 
fiabes,  are  so  soft  and  perishable  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  in 
the  Mesozoic  rocks,  they  are  not  found  preserved  at  all  in  the  strata  of 
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any  geological  period.  They  may  or  may  not  have  existed  at  this  time ; 
probably  they  did  not.  But  the  larval  form  of  most,  if  not  all,  Medtue 
is  a  cocnpound  polypoid  animal,  forming  a.  minutely-branching,  homy, 
or  ooralline  axis.  These  minutely-branching  axes  are  strung  oo  each 
side  with  cells,  in  which  are  inclosed  little  polypoid  animals.  They 
grow  in  still,  quiet  waters,  and  are  often  mistaken  by  the  unsoientifio 
for  sea-weed.  These,  by  their  composition,  aio  well  adapted  for  preser- 
vation, and  it  is  this  larval  form,  therefore,  only  that  we  might  expect 
to  find. 


Now,  in  very  6ne  sbalea  of  Silurian  age,  especially  of  Lower  Silu- 
rian, are  found  abundantly  beautiful  impressions  of  an  organiem  which 
is  most  probably  a  compound  Hydrozoan  allied  to  Sertularia  of  the 
present  day.  They  are  called  graptoUtes.  Sometimes  the  cells  are 
arranged  on  one  &ide  of  the  axis,  sometimes  on  both  sides,  sometimes 
the  axis  is  divided.  Whatever  be  their  affinities,  they  are  of  great 
importance,  inasmuch  as  they  are  entirely  characteristic  of  the  SUxtrian 
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affe,  and  t/iote  with  eeUt  on  both  tides,  of  the  Zovier  Silurian.  The 
twin  graptolites  (Fig.  30S)  are  also  wholly  characteristic  of  Lowtsr 
Silurian. 
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Polyzoa. — There  are  many  kinds  of  compound  coralline  aQimaU, 
probably  allied  to  the  Bryozoa  (sea-mats)  of  our  present  seas,  found  in 
the  Silurian.  The  doubtful  affinities  of  these  Palaeozoic  forms,  and  the 
difficulty  of  separating  tbetn  sharply  from  certain  forms  of  true  conls  od 


31.— Living  Polji«:  Flutmlr 


I ;  b,  fliilMrgf<l  to  ahov  Ibv  «Ui. 


the  one  hand,  and  from  certain  fom-.s  of  grgptolites  on  the  other,  seem 
to  require  their  notice  in  this  connection,  although  their  affinities  are 
probably  molluscoid.  Two  of  the  Siliuian  forms  arc  represented  on 
p^ige  308,  Figs.  308  and  309. 

EchllloderniB. — During  Silurian  times  the  class  of  Echinoderme  was 
represented  principally  by  Crtnoidt.  A  Crinoid  is  a  stemmed  E^hino- 
derm,  usually  with  branching  arms.  The  animal  consists  of  a  long 
jointed  stalk,  rooted  to  the  sea-bottom,  and  bearing  atop  a  rounded  or 
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pMr-sIiaped  body,  oorered  with  calcareous  platea  (oalyx),  from  the  mar- 
gin of  which  spring  the  ktids,  which  may  be  long  and  profoiely  branched. 


or  short  and  simple,  or  abscDt  altogether.  In  the  middle  of  the  oalyx, 
between  the  bases  of  the  arms,  is  placed  the  mouth.  Their  general 
structure  and  appearance  will  be  better  understood  by  examinatwo 
'of  the  following  figures  of  living  Crinoids. 


FM*.  no  and  Sll.— Lrrara  O 


At  present,  leaving  out  the  Holothurians,  or  sea-cucumbers,  which, 
having  no  shell,  are  little  apt  to  be  preserved  as  fossils,  the  class  of 
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Ecbinodenna  m&y  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  orders,  vis.;  the 
.fi^AinoiWs,  orsea-urchinB;  tbe  Atteroids,  or  BtarfisheB ;  and  the  Cri- 
noida.  The  memberB  of  the  first  and  second  orders  are  free  moving, 
while  those  of  the  third  are  stemmed.  Of  these  orders  the  Crinoids  are 
the  lowest,  as  proved  not  only  by  their  simpler  or^aization,  but  siso 
by  the  fact  that  a  )  v  ng  Cr  no  d  the  Comatula,  s  attached  when 
young,  but  free  when  n 


Now,  in  Silurian  times,  the  stemmed  Echinoderms  are  very  abun- 
dant, while  the  free  are  very  rare:  at  the  present  time,  on  the  contrary, 
the  reverse  is  tlie  case.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  former  de- 
creased until  they  are  now  almost  extinct,  while  the  latter  increased 
until  thoy  are  now  very  abundant.  If  we  take  the  abundance  of  Echino- 
derms during  geological  times  as  cur  stunt,  and  represent  the  ooiirse  of 


illlBiSMBIliM^^ 


.— DSngTun  ihoailDg  the  Geotnl  DlitiibnUoD  is  TImi 


time  by  the  absciss  A  B  {Fig,  313),  and  the  abundance  by  distance 
from  A  B  to  C  D,  then  the  parallelogram  would  represent  this  fact. 
If,  DOW,  we  draw  the  diagonal,  C  £,  then  the  shaded  triangle  would 
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represent  the  Btenuned,  and  the  uDshaded  the  free,  aod  the  diagonal  the 
Hoe  of  decrease  of  the  one  and  increase  of  the  other;  and  the  ^hule 
figure  the  general  relations  of  the  two  sub-clasBes  throughout  time. 
In  the  Palseozoio  the  stemmed  predominate;  iu  the  Mesuzoic  the  two 
are  equally  represented ;  in  modem  times  the  free  predominate. 


lo*.  S14-S1».-«TLDmi*ii  CiiKorm;  SI4.  Ciryarrli 
PMOdocrtniu-.  cyitW  wslorwl  (.(lor  Liilkrn* 
dpcwUctylua  rafter  lUlh:  a^  BpaclmeD  with 
IcbchyocrlDiu  >Dblnvi>  (ilter  Hill). 


Stemmed  Echinoderms,  or  Crinoida,  may  be  divided  into  tliree  fami- 
lies, viz.:  1.  Crinids ;  S.  CysUds;  3.  Blastida.  Cjv»hV«  are  the  typi- 
cal Crinoids,  with  hranchtng  anns,  already  illustrated  from  living  exam- 
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pies  (Figa.  SIO^IS).  Cyatidt  u«  of  &  Mutfcfer-like  form  (henoe  Uw 
name),  and  are  either  witboat  arms,  or  else  haye  few,  ahiart,  timglt 
armB  springing  from  near  the  centre  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  Aa 
month  being  probably  on  one  side.  The  radiated  Btructnre  in  thoM  ii 
imperfect.  BUutida  (Gr.  ^Xaaro^,  a  hud )  had  a  bud-shaped  body,  witt 
five  petalloid  spaces  (ambulacra)  radiating  from  the  top  and  reaobii^ 
half-way  down  the  body  (<e«  Figs.  514-^17,  p.  894).  If  Crinids  are  OGm- 
pttrable  to  inverted  Starfishes  with  many  arms  and  set  upon  a  stalk,  tiie 
Cystidi  and  Blastids  may  be  compared  to  Sea-urchins  similarly  set. 
AU  these  families  are  found  in  the  Silurian.  The  Cystids  pass  away 
with  the  SUurian,  and  are  therefore  characteristic  of  that  age.  TIm 
Kastids  pass  away  before  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  age,  and  we 
therefore  oharaoteristio  of  the  Palsaozoio  era.  The  Crinids  oontiDiw^ 
though  in  diminished  numben,  to  the  present  day.  Fibres  of  Blastids 
are  given  under  the  Carboniferous,  where  they  were  far  more  abundant. 
HoUluka — Acephalt  or  Bivalves. — Biralves  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  sub-classes,  viz.,  LameUibraneha  (leaf-gills) 
and  Brachiopoda  (arm-feet).  The  valves  of  Lamelli- 
bianohs  are  right  and  l^ ;  those  of  Brachiopods  are 
vpper  and  lower,  or  dorsal  and  ventral.  Brachiopods 
are  much  less  highly  organized  than  the  other  sub-class, 
and  differ  so  essentially  in  their  organization  that  eorae 
of  the  best  naturalists  remove  them  not  only  frtim  the 
class  of  Aoephals,  but  from  the  department  of  Mollusca, 
and  ally  them  rather  with  the  Wortn*.  Tlieir  general 
resemblance  in  external  form  to  bivalves  makes  it  more 
convenient  to  treat  them  under  that  head,  until  the 
question  of  their  affinity  is  more  definitely  settled. 

Qenenl  Desoription  of  a  Braohiopod.— A  Bmcbiopod 

shell  consists  of  two  valves,  a  dorsal  and  a  ventral.  The 
ventral  is  the  larger,  and  usually  projects  beyond  the 
dorsal,  at  the  hinge,  as  a  prominent  beak.  Tltis  pro- 
jecting portion  is  often  perforated  to  give  passage  to  a 
muscular  peduncle,  by  which  the  shell  is  attached  in  the 
living  animal.  The  following  figures  (Figs.  325,  3S6)  of 
Brachiopods,  living  and  extinct,  will  make  these  points 
clear.  uitiba.    »howfa^ 

The  viscera  of  a  Brachiopod  fill  but  a  small  space  l^n"i!"br-hi^^ 
in  the  shell,  this  cavity  being  occupied  principally  by  "«'""'»'*^ 
two  long  spiral  arms  (hence  the  name),  which  probably  subserve  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  alimentation.  Tliese  arms  are  attached 
to  a  curious  bony  apparatus,  sometimes  itself  spiral  in  form.  Figs. 
887-389  show  the  internal  structure  described  above. 

In  the  present  seas  the  Ijamellibraneha  are  extremely  abundant. 
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Fin*.  R!T-:n!>.— fnowiTcn  the  OnrrTriii  nr  BiAmiopODit  S2I.  Splrihr  ■trliliur('Brb<<Dll»n>iia);  ir. 
rtonml »iii*r^ :  h,  iBl.rli*.  ■linM-tni  (he  bnoj-  splmh.  SSS.  TBrAmuli  lUirHTUi  iHvlnc  uprdni: 
M.Hlcrinrsarfiin';^.  ulinwlDehnnvixrurninfbrUUchiuDt  ortiiinJunu.  Sitl.  eplrlfrr  byiurto 
(CuboDlferoiu) :  a,  ntetlor;  b,  tlwKlDK  boaf  iplm. 

while  tlie  Braclitopods  are  nearly  exlinct,  being  represented  by  very 
few  speeiea.  In  Silurian  times,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  is  tlie 
ease,  bivalve  shells  being'  represented  mostly  by  Braehiopods.  Taking 
the  number  of  bivalve  species  throughout  geological  times  as  constant, 
then  the  general  relation  of  these  two  sub-classes  to  each  in  time  may 
be  roughly  represented  by  the  following  diagram,  in  which  the  lower 
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triangle  represents  Brachiopoda,  the  upper  Lamellibranchs,  and  the  com- 
mon diagonul  tbe  line  of  decrease  of  one  and  icicreasc  of  the  other. 


The  abunclance  of  individuals  and  the  number  of  species  of  this 
order  in  Silurian  times  are  almost  incredible.  The  following  figures 
represent  some  of  the  common  and  characteristic  forms. 


It  is  very  difficuH  to  give  any  general  distinctive  m^rk  of  Silurian 
Braohiopods,  although,  of  course,  the  species  and  rvcn  tlie  genera  are 
peculiar,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  paleontologist.  It  may  be  said, 
however,  that  tlie  straight-hinged  or  square-shouldeivil  Brachiopods, 
including  the  Spirifer  family,  the  Strophomcna  or  Lcptena  family,  and 
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the  Productus  family,  are  charactenBtio  of  the  Palffiozoio,  though  not  of 
the  Silurian. 

LfUDflllibnuichs. — We  have  said  that  LamellibnuichB  are  also  found 
in  the  Silurian,  but  not  ao  abundantly  as  the  Brachiopods.  Lamelli- 
branchs  are  divided  into  Siphonates  and  Asiphouates,  i,  e.,  those  with 


Fioa.  S3S-8S9.— Sill 


Fio.sse. 

r.  £95-  OrthoDoU  p 
IT  UaU).     .  "" 


and  tfanec  irithout  breath in^siphons  behind.  The  Siphonates  are  the 
higher.  At  present  the  Siphonates  are  the  more  abundant — in  Faheo- 
zoic  times  the  Asiphonates.     We  give  some  figures  above. 
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GasteropOtkl — Univalvtt, — Land  and  freth-vsaUr  Gasteropoda  hsre 
not  been  found  in  the  SilurUn.  If  we  divide  marine  Gssteropods  or 
uniralpeB  into  those  havinff  beaked  shells  and  those  having  smooth* 
mouthed  or  beakless  shells,  the  furmer  being  carnivorous  and  the  Istter 
herbiTOrous,  then  only  the  emooth-mouthed  or  bcakleas  shells   have 


il 


".,^;:?.'-^^!'- .«?• 


been  found  in  the  Silurian.  The  beaked-shelled  arc  usually  regarded 
as  the  more  highly-organized  class.  The  affinities  of  Conularia  {Fig. 
346)  and  Tenlaculites  are  little  understood.  They  are  usually  placed 
among  Pteropods. 

Cephalopoda — Chambered  Shells. — Those  arc  by  far  the  most  high- 
ly organized  of  Mollusks,  and  the  most  powerful  among  Invertebrates. 
They  are  represented  in  the  present  S' 
by  the  Nautilus,  tlie  Squids,  and  tin-  Cut-  ^^ 
tie-fishes.    If  we  divide  all  known  CVplia- 
lopods  into  Dibrancha  (two-gilled)  and  . 
Tetrabrancha  (four-gilled),  the  former  be- 
ing naked  Anti  the  latter  shelled,  then,  at 
the  present  time,  the  Dibranchs,  or  naked, 
vastly  predominate,  there  being  only  a 
single  genus  of  shelled  or  Tetrabranchs 
known,  viz.,  the   Kautilus,  and  of  this 
genus  only  three  or  four  species.     In  the 
Silurian  age,  and   for  many  ages   after- 
ward, oniy  t/ie  shelled  existed.     The  naked  or  Dibranchs  are  decidedly 
the  higher  in  organization. 


c.  MI— Poorly  S 
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Again,  if  we  divide  ohambcred  shells  into  those  having'  limple 
septa  and  central  or  subceotral  tube  or  siphon  {NdutUua  tribe),  and 
those  having  septa  plaited  at  their  junction  with  the  shell  (plaited 
suture)  and  dorsal  tube  {ammonite  tribe),  then  in  the  Silurian  ago  the 
former  only  were  represented. 

Again,  if  we  divide  the  Nautilus  tribe  into  «(rai^A (-shelled  and 
coi/etf-shelled,  then  the  straight-chambered  shelb  greatly  predominated. 
Straight-chambered  shells  are  called  Orthoceratites  {opflof,  straight; 
Kcpa^,  horn).  The  Orthooeratites,  therefore,  are  a  very  striking  feat- 
.  ure  of  the  Silurian  age.     They  may  be  defined  as  straight-chambered 


d,  Showtog  Btrniitoic  of  OitboamUto. 


shflls,  with  simple  partitions  and  a  central  or  subcentral  siphon-tube 
(siphuncle).  The  siphuncle  of  the  family  was  large  in  proportion  to 
the  shell,  and  had  often  a  beaded  structure  (Fig.  348,  a,  b,  c,  d).  The 
genera  are  founded  largely  on  the  form  of  this  part. 

They  existed  in  great  numbers,  and  attained  very  great  size.  Speci- 
mens have  been  found  fifteen  feet  long,  and  eight  to  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter.   They  were,  without  doubt,  the  most  powerful  animals  of  that 
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tiine,  the  tynnta  and  uaTengers  of  these  earl;  seaa.    We  give,  fat  Slgf. 
357,  a  restoraUcn  of  the  oreatnra.    They  are  entirely  charaotaristio  of 


^  ''P'M  H  111]  H^nmil  1!  iiiik™»...- 
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TWw.  M)~>EB.— fliuniui  Oir»i. 


iBd  ■Ipbnn"!*  (>n«  Hnlll,     S.M.  OrthoiiTiii  rirttbn 
I  (>ftw  Hill},    aw.  Orthsonu  Duwrt  iifter  Hull). 
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tbe  Palaeozoic;  commencing  in  the  Primordial,  extending  througb  into 
the  Carboniferous,  and  passing  out  there.  They  attained  their  maxi- 
mum of  development  io  size  and  number  in  the  Silurian, 

Althougli  Btraiglit-chambered  shelb  (OrthoceratiteB)  are  most  abun- 
dant and  characteristic,  coiled  shells  of  the  same  tribe  are  also  found 
and  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.     Some  of  these  are  close-coiled 


riterlor:  b.  cait. 


sheila,  true  Niutilus  family;  others  open-coiled,  and  more  nearly  allied. 
to  the  straight.  Barrande  gives  1,682  species  of  Cephalopoda  in  the 
Silurian. 

ArtJonlates —  Worms. — These  are  fleshy  animals  without  skeletonB, 
and  are  therefore  not  preserved.  They  are  known  only  by  their  tracks, 
tbcir  borings,  their  tubes,  and,  more  rarely,  their  teeth.  Kevertheless, 
some  185  species,  according  to  Barrande,  have  been  described  from 


sso 
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the  Silurian  of  different  oonntriM.  Fig.  808  reprasenta  worm-tnbei, 
Fig.  869  worm-trackA,  and  Fig.  859b  worm-teetli,  from  the  Silariui. 

CrOBtacBa — TVUobites. — The  principal  representativeB  of  the  artiea- 
late  departmeDt  in  Silurian  times  were  Crustaceans,  but  mostly  of  m 
very  characteristic  order  of  that  class,  now  long  extinct,  viz.,  THfoMtea. 

Qenanl  DeBOriptlan. — The  carapace  or  shell  of  these  ctuiooa  oc«M- 
nres  jtm  convex  and  osnally  smooth  above,  and  flat  or  oonoave  below, 
and  divided  traasversely,  like  moat  Crustacea,  into  a  number  of  movable 


Tn.  BSl.— Botontlnn  of  OnboMnu.  tha 
ibeD  baiB«  npnoHd  to  ba  dlrtdcd  ler- 
tHally.  ind  obV  lU  upper  put  twlni 
Ihovn :  a,  •nni ;  /,  mnMalir  tuba 
("flmiwl")  bj  whlrt  wnier  U  inKlled 
ttnat  tlw  muitlt-chuiber;  t,  ■Ir-eluun- 
bara,  t,  •IphBBcla  (iftar  Nldwkoo). 


intirins  IWoiid-TbI 
BBtWi  (lAu  UiUJ^ 


joints.  Several  of  the  front  joints  are  alaayi  consolidated  to  form  a 
head-shield  or  Buckler,  and  sometimes  a  numl^r  of  the  posterior  joints 
ar«  similarly  consolidated  to  form  a  tail-ahield  or  Pygidium.  The 
whole  shell  or  carapace  is  divided  longitudinally,  more  or  less  distinct- 
ly, into  three  lobes  (hence  the  name) — a  middle,  a  right,  and  a  left. 
The  Viaoera  were  contained  in  the  middle  lobe,  the  two  nde  lobea 
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being  extensions  of  the  abell,  aa  seen  in  the  seotion.  Fig.  300a.  Well- 
organized  componnd  eyes  ue  distinctly  seen  in  well-preserved  speoi- 
mens  on  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  head-shields  (cheeks)  (Fig.  360).  The 
under  side  of  the  animal  has  never  been  distinctly  seen,  and  therefore 
the  character  of  the  locomotive  organs  is  not  certainly  known.  Bat 
it  is  believed  that,  like  some  of  the  lower  Crustaceans  of  the  preaent 


1,  tSk.— Wonn-ta 


m  ClDdniutl  group,  •Dluf*'!  (Uter  Hiait). 


day  (Phyllopods),  their  limbs  were  mostly  thin,  flat,  soft,  leaf-Uke 
swimmers.  Walcott,  however,  has  recently  shown  that,  in  addition 
to  these  (or  perhaps  instead  of  these),  there  were  also  slender-jointed 
legs  and  spiral  organs  which  were  probably  gills,  as  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion, Fig.  360a.  Oq  this  view  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  under  side  is 
never  exposed  ;  for  the  mud,  in  which  they  were  entombed,  wonld  be- 
come entangled  among  these  leaf-like  awimmers,  and  in  breaking  the 
rock  tliis  would  determine  the  line  of  fracture  over  the  smooth  back, 


and  leave  the  creature  firmly  attached  by  its  ventral  surface  to  the 
lower  piece.  Not  uncommonly  Trilobites  are  found  folded  np  on  their 
ventral  surface,  so  as  to  bring  head  and  tail  together  and  form  a  kind 
of  ball.  In  such  cases  «he  Trilobite  may  be  gotten  out  of  the  rocky 
matrix  complete ;  but  none  the  less  are  the  feet  completely  hidden 
(Fig.  361a). 

The  great  nninber  of  genera  into  which  this  lai^  order  is  divided 
is  founded  principally  on  the  form  and  sculpturing  of  the  Buckler,  the 
21 
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size  and  form  of  the  Pygidiam,  the  number  of  the  mov&ble  segment^ 
etc.  The  figures  below  and  on  the  next  page  will  give  an  idea  of 
some  of  these  forms. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  that  a,  complex  mechanism,  the 
componnd  eye  like  that  of  urnstaceana  and  insects  of  the  present  day, 
vaa  already  developed  even  in  the  earliest  Primordial  times. 


flan.  MOn-MU.-^ii.iiiiriT'  TitLOBiTZ* ;  Utat.  TnniTpiw  letttaD  ot  Ihp  Ihoni  of  C4lyinpne  anuita 
■.iplnlgllb;  •!.    Ml.  Uilymeno  BJumuitiulilL'  Mli.  Sunvto  iduledisniltllnn. 

Trilobites  commenced,  as  already  stated,  in  the  earliest  Primordial, 
continued  through  the  whole  Palieozoic,  and  then  became  extinct  for- 
ever. They  are  therefore  entirely  characteristic  of  the  Paloxtzoic.   They 
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reached  tbeir  m&zimum  of  deTelopment,  in  size,  number,  and  variety,  in 
the  Silurian.  Barrande  gives  the  number  of  species  described  in  the  Silo* 
rian  alone  as  1,579.  They  reached  in  some  cases  a  size  equal  to  any  crus- 
taceans now  living.     Tbe.Asaphus  {laotelut)  gigaa,  from  the  Lower 


Jius.  »B!-ll«H«.-8iir 


Silurian  (Fig.  365),  was  sometimes  twenty  inches  in  length  and  thir- 
teen wide.  Parodoxides  (Fig  S80,  p.  298),  of  the  earliest  Primordial, 
attained  a  length  of  twenty-two  inches.  On  account  of  tbeir  great 
abundance  and  fine  preservation,  their  embryonic  development  has  been 
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oareftilly  studied  hj  Bamndr,  who  hu  deacribed  and  figured  thfa^ 
ateps  in  the  development  of  some  Bpecies.  Acorading  to  *y— •*,  v« 
know  more  of  the  development  of  trilobitea  than  of  any  liviBg  cniMtmoeaa. 


Ditles  of  TrilobiteB. — The  affinities  of  this  very  distinct  order  are 
imperfectly  understood.  Crustaceans  are  divided  into  two  sub-claBses, » 
higher,Jlfa/aC(M(raeti(mollusk-Bhelledorcalcareous-Ebelled),andalower, 
.Shfom  Miraca  (iDBeot-sbelled).  Now.Trilobitea,  though  belonging  to  tbe 
lower  division,  or  Entomoatraca,  occupy  a  position  near  the  confines  of 
the  two  divisions.    More  definitely,  they  probably  stand  between  the 
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Ttopede  (tetriidecspod  MalacostmcanB),  on  the  one  lund,  and  the  IViyl- 
lopoda  aud  Liimtloid$  (Gntomoatracana),  on  the  other.  In  general  ap- 
pearance they  certainly  approach  LimuloidB  (boneshoc-crabs  or  king- 
crabs),  and  these  aeem  to  hare  replaced  them  in  the  process  of  evolution. 
They  are  by  no  means  very  low  in  the  scale  of  crustaceans ;  their  position 
being  near  the  middle.  The  larvre  of  Crustaceails,  especially  of  Limu- 
loids,  ifreatly  resemble  some  forms  of  Trilobites,  and  especially  the  larvaa 
of  Trilobites.  From  the  generalized  forms  represented  by  Figs.  367  and 
368  have  been  probably  differentiated,  in  one  direction  the  more  per- 
fect Trilobites,  and,  in  the  other,  the  Limuloids. 


VtM.  S«9-STI..-8iLDiiiAii  EtTRTTTntlM:  3t».  Plerygottu  Amllciu.  ileved  fMiii  ths  oitdtr  ilda,  r*- 

Uii™  |iMlr>  of  J'llnlediliDtB,  urtlh  poinlsd  eiliwnltiM;  n  ».  (wlmmlnir  [«3dl«,  the  huea  of'wWot 
•rt  li^ov  >ni]  art  u  jmi-rnp^r  Sllarlu,  Lanarkttiln  l»n«r  Hmrv  WnodnKil).  871).  GurTpMnil 
icmlpEi.  gniiUf  nducfd.    STl.  auM  nttsnd:  0,  duml  Ttaw ;  ft,  natnl  tMw  (after  Hill). 

EorypteridB. — In  the  Upper  Silurian  was  introduced  and  continued 
to  exist  along  with  Trilobites  during  the  rest  of  the  PalieoEoic,  another 
family  of  huge  entomostracans  probably  in  advance  of  Trilobites  is 
organization,  viz.,  SurypUrida.    The  family  includes  the  two  genera 
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JEhirypteruB  (broad  wing)  and  Pterygotua  (winged  ear).  Some  of  the 
latter  are  the  largest  crustaceans  known.  The  huge  Inachua  Koemp- 
feri  (Japan  crab),  with  carapace  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  legs 
four  feet  long,  and  the  Moluccas  king-crab  {Lhnulus  Moluccantis)^ 
three  feet  long  and  eighteen  inches  across  the  carapace,  are  the  largest 
crustaceans  now  living.  But  the  Euryptcrids  were  some  of  them  far 
greater.  The  Pterygotus  Anglicus  (Fig.  369)  was  six  feet  long  and 
one  foot  wide,  and  the  Pterygotus  Gigaa,  seven  feet  long  and  propor- 
tionately wide.  The  above  figures  represent  some  species  of  these  two 
genera  from  the  American  and  English  rocks. 

Antaoipataons  of  the  Next  Age. — Animals  and  plants  higher  than 
those  already  mentioned  can  scarcely  be  said  to  belong  to  this  age. 
Nevertheless,  some  anticipations  of  the  next  age  may  be  briefly  noted. 
A  few  very  small  land-plants  (ferns  and  club-mosses)  have  been  de- 
tected as  early  as  the  Middle  Silurian,  and  a  few  small  fishes,  similar 
to  those  characterizing  the  Devx)nian,  have  been  found  in  the  upper- 
most beds  of  the  Silurian,  or  passage-beds  into  the  Devonian,  in  Eu- 
rope, though  not  yet  in  America.  Such  anticipations  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  already  mentioned  (p.  278),  that  the  characteristics 
of  an  age  often  commence  in  the  preceding  age.  It  is  better,  however, 
to  treat  of  these  classes  in  connection  with  the  age  in  which  they  cul- 
minate,-or  at  least  become  a  striking  feature. 

The  Silurian  was,  therefore,  essentially  an  age  of  Invertebrates.  In 
number,  size,  and  variety,  these  have  scarcely  been  surpassed  in  any 
subsequent  period.  The  most  characteristic  orders  were  :  Among  plants, 
Fucoids ;  among  animals,  Oyathophylloid  and  Tabulate  corals,  Grapto- 
lites,  Cystidean  crinoids.  Square-shouldered  brachiopods,  Beakless  gaster- 
opods,  Orthoceratites,  and  Trilobites.  Orthoceratites  and  trilobites  were 
the  highest  animals  of  the  age,  and  the  former  were  the  rulers  and  scav- 
engers of  these  early  seas.  We  give  below  a  table  showing,  according 
to  Barrande,  the  number  of  Silurian  species  described  up  to  1872  : 

Sponpes  and  other  Protozoans. . .     153    Brachiopods 1,5(>7 

Corals 718  i  Lamellibrancbs 1,086 

Echinoderms 688    Heteropods  }                                      oqq 

Worms 186  I  Pteropods    f 

Trilobites 1,679    Gasteropods 1,306 

Other  Crustaceans 348  '  Cophalopods 1,622 

Bryozoans 478    Fishes 40 

Which,  with  four  of  uncertain  relations,  make  10,074  species. 

Section  2. — Devonian  System  and  Age  of  Fishes. 

The  name  Devonian  was  given  to  these  rocks  by  Murchison  and 
Sedgwick,  because  in  Devonshire  the  system  occurs  well  developed, 
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and  abounds  in  fossils.  In  England  the  system  is  usually  unconform- 
able with  the  underlying  Siliu*ian,  and  sometimes  with  the  overlying 
Carboniferous,  as  in  Fig.  372.  But  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  as 
already  stated,  the  Palasozoics  are  conformable  throughout  (Fig.  256). 


Fig.  872.— «,  SUarUo ;  cf,  Devonian ;  c,  Carboniferons  (after  Philllpa). 

Area  in  United  States. — The  area  over  which  the  Devonian  appears 
as  a  country  rock  is  shown  in  map,  page  289.  It  borders  generally 
the  Silurian  on  the  south  and  southwest,  extending  with  it  far  south- 
ward in  the  middle  region,  viz.,  in  Indiana,  Western  Oliio  and  Ken- 
tucky. In  the  Basin  Range  region,  especially  about  White  Pine, 
Nevada,  Devonian  is  known  to  exist,  but  the  limits  of  these  areas  are 
too  imperfectly  known  to  be  described. 

Physical  Geography. — In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
the  land  of  the  Devonian  age  was  approximately  that  of  the  Silurian 
age  already  described,  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Silurian  area, 
which  Silurian  was  of  course  so  much  marginal  sea-bottom  exposed  by 
upheaval  during  and  at  the  end  of  Silurian  times.  At  the  end  of  De- 
vonian times  the  Devonian  area  was  added  to  the  existing  land,  and 
the  continental  mass  thus  further  increased. 

Subdivision  into  Periods. — In  the  United  States  the  following  four 

periods  are  recognized  by  Dana : 

4.  Catskill  period. 

8.  Chemung  period. 

2.  Hamilton  period. 

1.  Corniferous  period.  ^ 

We  shall,  however,  neglect  these  subdivisions  in  our  general  de- 
scription of  tlie  life  of  the  age. 

IJfe- System  of  Devonian  Age — Plants, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  Silurian  age,  except  a  few 
small  vascular  cryptogams,  the  only  plants  found  were  Fucoids. 
These,  of  course,  continued  in  Devonian  times.  But,  in  addition  to 
these,  were  now  introduced  land-plants  in  considerable  numbers  and 
variety,  and  decided  complexity  of  organization.  They  included  all 
the  orders  of  vascular  cryptogams,  viz.,  Ferns^  Lycopods^  and  Equi- ' 
setae;  and  also  Conifers  among  gymnospermons  Phsenogams  ;  and  by 
their  great  size  and  numbers  probably  formed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  earth  a  true  forest  vegetation. 

The  Ferns  were  represented  by  several  genera,  such  as  Cyclopteris 
and  Nenropteris ;  the  Lycopods  (club-mosses)  not  only  by  the  Psilophy- 
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ton,  which  had  been  slready  introduoed  in  the  uppermost  Silurian,  but 
also  now  by  gigantic  Ztpidodendrida  and  Sigillarids,  and  the  Equi- 
setse  bj  Colamites  and  Asterophyllites.   The  Conifers  were  represented 
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(Altv  Mldwlwa.J  Uh  t     ■'         '    "'     


by  the  genus  IVolamtet,  allied  to  the  yew  (Taxus),  Tliey  are  known 
to  be  oonifen  by  their  concentric  rings  of  growth  and  gymnoepermouB 
tissue,  L  e.,  the  elliptic  disk-like  markings  on  the  walla  of  the  wood- 
cells  on  longitudinal  section  {Figs.  373  and  374), 
and  the  entire  absence  on  otom -sect ion  of  the 
visible  pores  so  characteristic  of  dycolytedonous 
.  E\ogens  (Fig.  375).  Some  of  these  conifers  have 
^1*^1^  p  been  found  by  Dawson  eijrhleen  inches,  and  one 
rKi.8Tfl.-Piii..Wood.c™«-  three  feet,  in  diameter.  There  have  been  fifty 
BkUoh  nugDifltd.  spccies  of  land-plunts  of  these  various  orders  found 

by  Dawson  in  the  Devonian  of  Nova  Scotia  alone.     On  pages  329  and 
330  we  give  the  most  churacteristic  Devonian  land-phinls. 

General  Remarks  on  Devonian  Land-Plants. — ^^'e  will  not  at  present 
discuss  the  affinities  of  these  plants,  and  their  rehitions  to  evolution, 
because  they  are  similar  to  those  found  in  the  coal,  wliere  they  exist 
in  far  greater  variety  and  abundance,  and  the  subject  will  be  discussed 
under  that  head.  There  are,  however,  some  thoughts  suggested  by 
the  first  appearance  of  highly -organized  plants  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted : 

1.  The  ringed  structure  of  Devonian  conifers  shows  that,  at  that 
time,  there  was  a  growing  season  and  a  season  of  rest,  and  therefore, 
probably,  a  warm  and  a  cold  season.  In  one  trunk  tlie  number  of  rings 
counted  was  150,  indicating  a  consideritble  age. 

2.  What  were  the  precursors  of  this  highly-organized  forest  vegeta- 
tion ?    That  there  were  precursors,  from  which  these  were  derived,  there 
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oan  be  little  doubt,  aod  we  ehall  probably  aome  day  find  them  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  ;  but  that  the  ttepa  of  enolution  wcro  just  at  this  point 
tomevihat  rapid,  aeenis  also  certain.  It  is  impoBsible  to  aooount  for 
this  comparatively  suddeo  appearance  of  so  highly -organized  a  vege- 


Fioa.  gm-SSO.— DnoKtui  Puim  {■ftpr  Diwhii)  :  878,  PiUophTton  prinnpt.  ttiSani. 
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dO|>li:rU  obluw.  >  tm.    890.  Neuniiluta  polfmonib*,  ■  Con. 
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tation by  evolution,  unless  we  admit  that  there  have  been  periods  of 
riipid  evolution,  as  explained  on  page  299.  When  all  the  conditions 
arc  favorable  for  a  great  advance,  the  advance  takes  place  at  once,  i.  e., 
with  great  comparative  rapidity. 

3.  We  have  seen  that  the  coal  vegetation  is  to  a  large  extent  ao- 
ticipatcd  in  the  Devonian.  So,  also,  to  some  extent,  were  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  the  preservation  of  this  vegetation  and  the  formation 
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of  coal.  In  the  Devonian,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  dark  bands  between 
the  strata,  impregnated  with  carbonaceous  matter.  We  find,  also,  thin 
seams  of  coal,  with  underplays  filled  with  ramifying  rootlets,  such  as  we 
shall  find  in  the  coal ;  in  other  words,  we  find  ancient  dirt-beds,  sub- 
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merged  forpat-grounds,  and  peat-bogn.  All  the  phenomena  of  the  coal- 
measures,  therefore,  are  here  found,  though  imperfectly  developed,  and 
the  coal  not  workable.    The  Carboniferous  day  la  already  dawning. 
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AnimalB. 
In  accordance  with  our  prescribed  plan,  al!  we  cnn  do  in  describing 
Devonian  animals  is  to  touch  prominent  points — ^to  notice  what  is  going 
out,  what  i»  coming  in,  and  to  dwell  only  on  what  bears  on  evolution. 


Radiates. — Among  corals,  the  ohain-corala  {Halysitida)  have  diaap- . 
peared ;  the  other  orders  continue  under  different  species.  Among 
hydrozoa,  the  Graplolitet  are  gone ;  among  Crinoids,  the  Cgstidt  are 
gone,  but  in  tlieir  place  the  Slastids  (bud-like),  those  curious  armless 
orinoids,  with  petalloid  markings  already  spoken  of  as  rare  in  the  Silu- 
rian, become  more  abundant.     The  Crinids,  or  plumose-aimed  orinoids, 
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continue  undiminiebed.  The  Blutids,  however,  are  far  more  chajHcter>- 
iatic  of  the  Carboniferous.  We  therefore  defer  their  illustration  to  that 
period. 

Braclilopods. — Brachiopods  are  still  very  abundant,  and  still  nuuif 
of  them  of  the  characteristic  Palteozoic,  square-shouldered  type.  Amon^ 
spirifors,  the  long-winged  species  (Fig.  39S)  are  very  abundant  and 


characteristic.  We  pive  a  few  fifjuree  of  Devonian  bivalves,  I>oth 
brachiopods  and  lamellibrancha,  and  a  few  univ;ilves.  It  is  worthy  of 
Temark  that  many  of  these  univalves  are  fresh-water  species. 

Ceptaalopods. — The  characteristic  Palseozoic  Cephalopods,  or  Ortho- 
ceratites,  continue,  but  in  greatly -diminished  numbers  and  size ;  but  the 
Ooniatitet,  a  coiled-chambered  shell,  which  seems  to  be  tlie  be/finning 
of  the  Ammonite  family,  are  introduced  first  here.  Tliis  family,  as 
already  explained,  is  distinguished  by  the  comple;[ity  of  the  junction  of 
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the  septa  and  the  afaell  (suture),  and  bj  the  dorsal  position  of  the  si- 
phuncle.  In  the  Goniatitet  the  suturea  are  not  yet  very  complex. 
They  are  only  zigzag.    This  is  shown  in  the  figure. 
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Grostaoea. — The  very  chara«t«n8tic  Palfeozoic  order  IVilobitet  ia  still 
abundantly  represented,  although  it  has  already  passed  its  prime,  and  is 
dtmiDishing  in  number  and  size  of  species.  The  Eurypterids  introduced 
in  thfi  Upper  Silurian  maintain  their  place  through  tAe  Devonian. 


«.  4M  and  403.— DsTOiii 


va.  Phacopa  lallfront, 


InSBOts. — The  earliest  insects  yet  discovered  are  found  in  the  De- 
vonian of  Nova  Scotia.  It  ia  natural  that  insects  should  appear  alon^ 
with  forest  vegetation,  and  indeed  the  insects  and  the  plunls  are  found 
in  the  same  strata. 

The  Devonian  insects  belong  to  the  Nettroptera  (ncn^e-wing),  like 
the  dragon-fly  and  ephemera,  yet  a  chirping  organ  has  l>con  detected 
which  allies  them  with  the  crickets,  grasshoppers  ( Orthoptera),  etc. 
They  seem,  iherefore,  lo  be  a  conftect- 
ing  link  between  Xeuropters  and  Orthop- 
ters.  An  organ  adapted  to  produce 
dciinite  kinds  of  sound  to  attract  their 
mates,  of  course,  implies  an  organ 
adapted  to  appreciate  sound.  Evident- 
ly, therefore,  the  ear  was  already  some- 
what advanced  in  organization  in  these 

Fishes. — But  the  grand  characteristic  of  the  Devonian  age  is  the 
appearance  and  culmination  of  the  class  of  fishes.  This  is  a  great  step 
in  advance;  for  we  have  here  the  introduction,  not  only  of  a  new  class, 
but  a  new  department  (Vertebrata),  and  the  highest  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. These  earliest  fishes,  as  might  be  expected,  however,  were  far 
diGFerent  from  typical  fishes  of  the  present  day.     They  belonged  wholly 
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to  the  two  orders  Ganoids  (g&r-GBh,  sturgeons,  and  mud-Gshes)  and 
J^acoids  (sharks,  skates,  and  raja),  and  to  families  of  these  orders  which 
lire  now  either  wholly  or  nearly  extinct  Appearing  first  in  Uppermost 
Silurian  and  Lower  Devonian,  few  in  number  and  small  in  size,  and  of 
strangely-uncouth  forms  in  Cephalaspis  (Fig.  108)  and  Pteraspis  (fig. 
407),  the  earliest-known  genera,  thb  class  soon  increased  until  the 
Devonian  seas  swarmed  with  them.  Probably  never  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  earth  have  fishes  existed  in  greater  numbers,  variety,  and  size;  and 
certainly  never  have  they  been  more  thoroughly  armed  for  offense  and 
defense.  The  Onychodus  (claw -toothed — Fig,  417),  in  the  Lower  De- 
vonian of  the  United  States,  bad  jaws  eighteen  inches  long,  and  teeth 
two  inches  or  more  long.  The  animal  itself  is  supposed  to  have  been 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length.  The  Dinichthys  of  Ohio  had  jaws 
twenty-two  inches  long,  and  the  animal  was  eighteen  feet  long.  The 
Aaterolepis  (star-scale),  described  by  Hugh  Miller,  was  still  more  gigan- 
tic, being  probably  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  teeth  of  many 
of  the  Devonian  (ranoids  were  decidedly  reptilian  in  character,  i.  e,, 
long,  conical,  and  fluted  at  the  base,  as  in  many  reptiles  both  living  and 
extinct.  The  following  figures  represent  some  of  the  more  characteris- 
tic Devonian  fishes  (sm  also  on  pages  336  and  337),  Of  Placoids,  on 
account  of  their  cartilaginous  skeleton  and  absence  of  scales,  only  the 
teeth  and  spines  are  found.  In  some  of  the  species  these  spines  were 
eighteen  inches  in  length. 

Of  the  fishes  above  named,  some  have  been  so  recently  discovered, 
and  BO  remarkable  in  character,  that  they  seem  to  deserve  more  than  a 
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btn  mention.  Thie  is  true  eapecially  of  the  Onjohodus  and  the  Din> 
iobthya,  recently  discovered  in  the  Devonian  of  Ubio,  and  described  hy 
Newberry. 

The  Onyekodva  aigmoiete*  was  a  ganoid  fish,  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
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in  lengthy  with  lower  jaw  eighteen  inches  long,  set  with  sharp,  oonical 
teeth,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  in  the  usual  position.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  just  at  the  chinnsuture,  were  set  a  vertical  row  of  peoul- 
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Fios.  i^^-4\(i.— DKYOff I Kv  FnnF»— Leptdoffanaids:  ilH.  Qlyptolemas  Kinalrdll  (after  NlcholsonV  414. 
Diplacanthus  frraciliA  (after  Nicholson).  Plaeoids  :  415.  Ctenacanthus  TeUutua,  Spine  redaced  (aftbr 
Newberry).    416.  Machnracanthos  mi^or,  Spine  reduced  (after  Newberry). 

iarly-shaped  teeth,  at   least  two  inches  long,  pointing  forward  (Fig. 

417  c.)    The  body  was  covered  with  circular  imbricated  scales  an  inch  in 

diameter  (Fig.  417  a). 

The  Dinichthys  is  the  hugest  of  Devonian  fishes  yet  found  in 

America,  and  second  only  to  the  Asterolepis  of  the  European  Devonian. 

According  to  Newberry,  the  body  of  this  fish  was  fifteen  to  eighteen 

feet  long  and  three  feet  thick.     The  jawbones,  both  upper  and  lower, 

arc  bent,  the  one  downward,  the  other  upward,  at  the  extreme  end,  and 

extended  to  form  two  strong,  sharp  front  teeth,  above  and  below,  while 

behind  these  the  upper  margin  of  the  jaw  is  compressed  into  a  sort  of 
22 
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knife-edged  enameled  bone,  acting  together  like  shear-blades,  or  in  one 
species  shnrply  dentate.  Tbe  diagram  Fig.  418  (in  which,  however,  the 
bonsB  are  not  in  natural  position)  illustrates  this  structure.     Newberry 


Fm.  41T.— OBjchadnt  •tfinoUM  < 


has  drawn  attention  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  this  jaw-stnicture 
to  that  of  the  Devonian  Coccosteus  and  the  living  Ijepidosiren,  the  most 
reptilian  of  all  known  living  fishes.  This  resemblance  is  shown  in  tbe 
accompHnying  figures  (419  and  430). 


Fio,  tn.—Jiin  at  ntBlchlbyi 


Like  the  Coccosteus  (Fig,  410),  not  only  the  licad  but  also  llie  whole 
fore-part  of  the  body  of  the  Dinichthys,  both  nhovc  and  below,  was  cov- 
ered with  large  protecting  plates.  The  want  of  scales  in  the  hinder 
parts  and  the  cartilaginous  condition  account  for  the  fact  that  these 
parts  have  not  yet  been  found. 

Among  other  remarkable  fishes  found  in  the  Devonian  of  Ohio  may 
be  mentioned  Macropetalichthys  (Fig.  421),  several  species  of  CoccosteuB, 
and  several  of  Acanthaspis — a  genus  allied  to  the  Cephalaspis  (Fig. 
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408).    In  the  Devonian  of  New  York,  also,  a  number  of  species  have 
been  found. 

Ganoids  derive  their  name  from  the  thick,  bony,  enameled  scales 
which  cover  the  body,  forming  an  impenetrable  coat-of-mail.  Now,  in 
the  Devonian  Ganoids,  as  seen  in  the  figures,  these  scales  were  some- 
times large  and  imbricated  (Fig.  411),  sometimes  rhomboidal,  arranged 
in  oblique  rows  and  nicely  jointed,  as  in  gar-Bshes  {Lepidosteus  and 
Polypterua)  of  the  present  day  (Figs.  412-414),  and  sometimes  large, 
immovably  soldered  polygonal  plates  (Figs.  409,  410).     Sometimes 


TiQ.  421.— Skull  of  MacropeUIichthji 
Sulliyanti,  redaoed  In  size. 


Ffo.  422.-0,  Head  and  fore  lirob  of  a 
Ceratodua;  ft,  Hind  Umb  of  same 
(alter  Gonther). 


the  plates  covered  only  the  head  (Cephalaspis),  sometimes  the  head 
and  forward  portion  of  the  body,  and  left  the  tail  free  for  locomo- 
tion (Coccosteus) ;  sometimes  the  whole  body  seems  inclosed  almost 
immovably  in  such  plates,  and  the  locomotion  was  effected  in  great 
part  by  arm-like  fins  (Pterichthys). 

Most  of  the  largest  Devonian  fishes,  as  the  huge  Asterolepis  and 
the  Dinichthys,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Plate-covered  Ganoids.  It 
is  to  this  bony  coat-of-mail  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fine  preserva- 
tion of  Devonian  Ganoids. 

AflQnitles  of  Devonian  Fishes. — ^Devonian  Ganoids  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  two  sub-orders,  viz.,  Lepido^anoids  (Scale  Ga- 
noids), or  Ganoids  proper  (Figs.  411-414),  and  Placo-ganoids  (Plate 
Ganoids),  or  Placoderms  (Figs.  407-410).  The  Placoderms  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  Devonian;  the  Lepido-ganoids  continue  in  diminish- 
ing numbers  even  to  the  present  time.  The  Placoderms  have  no 
living  near  congeners,  although  the  Dinichthys,  as  just  explained, 
has  some  affinities  with  the  Lepidosirens.  The  nearest  living  allies 
of  the  Lepido-ganoids  are  the  Polypterua  of  the  Nile,  the  Lepido8' 
teuSy  or  Gar-fish,  of  North  American  rivers,  the  Amia,  or  mud-fish,  of 
the  same  waters,  the  Leptdoairen  of  the  African  and  South  American 
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rirers,  and  the  recently-diicovered  Ceraiodut  of  AuBtraliait  riTera,'  ■ 
genus  which  ranged  in  time  from  the  Tri&ssto  until  now. 

The  Pulypterus  snd  the  CeratoduB,  especially  the  Utter,  hare  one 
very  atrikiiig  reptilian  feature,  viz.,  the  paired-fins  have  a  scaled  lobe, 
supported  by  a  maDj-joiDted  cartilaginous  axis,  running  down  the 
centre,  and  from  which  the  rays  come  off  on  each  side  (Fig.  422).    llie 


rn.  4n.— DeoUl  Flile  of  Cwtnclon  PhlUnrl. 


paireti-6uB  in  these  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  ordinary  paired-Gn  of 
fishes  which  the  vertebrated  tail-fin  does  to  the  ordinary  tall-fin  (tee 
next  page).  It  is  a  true  acelidate,  or  legged  fin,  and  is  connected, 
through  the  imperfect  limb  of  the  Lepidosiren,  with  true  limbs  of  am- 
phibians. Now,  many  of  the  Devonian  fishes  (Crossopterygians  of 
Huxley)  (Figs.  411  and  413)  liave  this  style  of  fin  in  a  marked  degree. 

The  living  Placoid,  which  most  resembles  the  Devonian  Placoids,  is 
the  Ceatracion  PhiUippi  of  Australia  (Fig,  429).  Instead  of  lancet- 
shaped  teeth,  which  characterize  most  modern  sharks,  the  jaws  of  the 
Cestracion  are  covered  with  a  broad  pavement  of  rounded  plates,  much 
like  a  pavement  of  cohble-stones  (Fig,  423).  The  family  of  pavement- 
toothed  sharks  are  called  Cestracionts  from  this  living  representative. 
The  Devonian  Placoids  were  al!,  or  nearly  all,  Cestracionts, 

General  Gbaraoteristics  o{  Devonian  Fisbes, — Leaving  out  some 
small  aberrant  orders,  fishes  may  be  divided  into  three  orders,  viz., 
TekoatSf  Ganoids,  and  Placoids.  The  Teleosts  (perfect  bone)  comprise 
alt  the  ordinary  typical  fishes.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  living  fishes 
belong  to  this  order.  The  Ganoids  arc  nearly  extinct,  but  are  still 
represented  by  the  Polypterus,  the  Lepidostcus,  tlie  Amia,  and  the  Stur- 
geon (Accipenser)  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  we  should  include  also  the  Dip- 
noi :  L  e.,  CeratoduB,  of  the  Australian  rivers,  and  Lepidosiren,  of  Afrioaa 

'  Tliese  Itst  two  genert  &re  by  iiiKiiy  zoologiHts  pat  bj  themselves  mto  a  ilistmct  twdsr 
of  Sshea,  the  Dipnoi ;  but  the;  ite  undoubtedl;  Terj  closclj  allied  to  the  carif  Ganoids. 
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tiM.  4U-4W.— KuTOT  Lirna  Alum  or  Dvtohiu  Ahib:  4H.  OMUdu  FntoU,  ■  J, 

UnnllHr).    43S.  PolTpterai.    4M.  Lspldoitnii.    4>T.  L<pM«(«M  (Oar-Flih).    «t8.  .•-•- "— 
Knd-flili).    tM.  CM«tMlooPliUlippl(sUTlivV«Kngl»it(MiBAo(tnlli>. 
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and  South  American  rivers.     The  Plaooids  (sharks  and  skates,  etc.) 
are  still  abundant,  but  far  less  so  than  the  Teleosts. 

Now,  as  already  said :  1.  The  Devoniafi  fishes  were  all  Ganoids  and 
Placoids^  especially  the  former.  There  were  no  ordinary  typical  fishes 
(Teleosts)  at  all  at  that  time.  2.  The  Ganoids  of  the  present  day  have, 
some  of  them,  bony  skeletons  (Lcpidosteus),  and  some  cartilaginous  skel- 
etons (Sturgeon) ;  the  Devonian  Ganoids  all  had  more  or  less  cartila^- 
nous  skeletons.  Therefore,  since  all  Placoids  have  cartilaginous  skel- 
etons, all  the  fishes  of  these  early  times  had  cartilaginous  skeletons, 
3.  Of  Ganoids  of  the  present  day,  some  have  the  mouth  at  the  end  of  the 
snout  (gar-pike),  some  beneath  or  on  the  ventral  surface  (sturgeons). 


Fis.  480.— ii,  Homocercal ;  ft,  Heterooercal. 

The  same  was  true  in  Devonian  times.  The  Lcpido-ganoids  had  ter- 
minal mouth ;  the  Placoderms,  ventral  mouth  ;  and,  since  Placoids  all 
have  ventral  mouth,  all  the  Devonian  fishes^  except  the  Lepido-ganoids^ 
had  the  mouth  on  the  ventral  surface.  4.  There  are  two  types  of  fish 
tail-fins,  diflfering  both  in  shape  and  structure.  These  are  the  homo- 
cereal  (even-lobed),  found  in  Teleosts  (Fig.  430  a) ;  and  the  heterocercal 
(uneven-lobed),  found  in  Placoids  (Fig.  430  b).  In  the  homocercal,  or 
even-lobed,  the  vertebral  column  terminates  abruptly  in  one  or  several 
large  flat  bones,  from  which  diverge  the  fin-rays  (Fig.  431  a).  In  the 
heterocercal,  or  uneven-lobed,  the  vertical  column  runs  to  the  extreme 
point  usually  of  the  upper  lobe  (Fig.  431  b).     Such  a  tail-fin,  therefore. 


Fio.  481.— Of  Hornocercal  (Sword-fish) ;  b,  Iloteroccrcal  (Sturgeon). 


is  said  to  be  vertebrated ;  and  this  is  the  better  name  for  this  style  of 
taU,  as  the  structure  is  more  important  than  shape,  and  in  some  eases  a 
vertebrated  tail  may  be  nearly  or  quite  symmetrical,  as  in  Polypterus 
(Fig.  425),  and  Glyptolemus  (Fig.  413).  Now,  while  the  tails  of  living 
Ganoids  are  some  decidedly  vertebrated,  and  some  only  slightly  bo, 
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those  of  Devonian  Ganoids  are  all  decidedly  vertebrated.  And  since 
Placoids  are  all  vertebrated-tailed,  aH  Devonian  Jiahes  are  vertebrated- 
tailed.  To  these  characteristics  may  be  added— 5.  Devonian  Placoids 
were  all  Cestracionts.  6.  Many  Devonian  Ganoids  were  legged^finned. 
Rank  of  Devonian  Fishes. — ^We  have  called  Teleosts  typical  fishes. 
In  Ganoids  and  Flacoids,  especially  the  former,  and  still  more  especially 
in  the  Devonian  Ganoids,  combined  with  their  distinctive  fish-charac- 
ters, there  are  other  characters  which  ally  them  with  reptiles^  and  also 
still  others  which  may  be  termed  embryonic.  The  most  important  rep- 
tilian characters  of  Ganoids,  especially  Devonian  Ganoids,  are :  1.  An 
external  armor  of  thick  bony  plates  or  scales.  2.  Large,  conical  teeth, 
with  channeled  base  (Fig.  432  a), 
and  labvrinthine  internal  structure,  as 
shown  in  section  (Fig.  432  b).  Some- 
times this  structure  is  more  complex 
than  here  represented.  3.  A  some- 
what   cellular    swim-bladder,    in    some      Fio.  482.— Stroctare  of*  Omnoki  Tooth  («iter 

cases  freely  supplied  with  blood,  open-  '^**"  ^ 

ing  by  a  tube  into  the  pharynx,  and  therefore  showing  much  anal- 
ogy to,  and  in  some  cases  (Ceratodus)  acting  as,  an  imperfect  lung. 
We  do  not  know  that  this  was  true  of  the  Devonian  Ganoids,  but  it  is 
true  of  their  nearest  living  allies,  viz.,  Polypterus,  Lepidosteus,  Amia, 
and  Ceratodus.     4.  In  many  cases,  paired  fins  which  were  jointed. 

Combined  with  these  decidedly  reptilian  characters  are  others 
which  are  as  decidedly  embryonic.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these 
are :  1.  The  cartilaginous  cofidition  of  the  skeleton^  and  even  the  reten- 
tion of  the  embryonic  fibrous  chorda  dorsalis,  imperfectly  articulated 
into  a  vertebrate  column  ;  and,  2.  In  the  Placoderms,  the  ventral  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth.  The  vertebrated  tail-fin  is  regarded  by  some  as  em- 
bryonic, and  by  others  as  reptilian.     It  is  doubtless  both. 

In  Placoids  there  is  a  similar  combination  of  reptilian  and  embry- 
onic characters,  except  in  this  case  the  embryonic  seem  to  predominate. 
These  are,  as  before — 1.  The  cartilaginous  skeleton ;  2.  The  inferior  posi- 
tion of  the  mouth.  But  also,  in  addition,  3.  The  leathery  or  imperfectly 
rayed  fins ;  4.  The  want  of  an  opercle  or  gill-cover,  growing  backward 
over,  and  thus  covering  the  gill-slits ;  5.  Perhaps  the  ligamentous  in- 
stead of  bony  attachment  of  the  teeth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Placoids  of  the  present  day  at  least  possess 
very  high  reptilian  characters  in  their  reproduction.  In  all  Placoids  their 
impregnation  is  internal,  and  instead  of  laying  great  numbers  of  unim^ 
pregnated  ovules,  like  most  Teleosts,  they  either  lay  few  large,  well- 
covered  eggs  like  reptiles  and  birds  (skates  and  some  sharks),  or  else 
their  ep:gs  hatch  within  and  they  bring  forth  young  alive  {ovo-vivip- 
arous)  like  some  reptiles;  or  in  some  cases  there  is  even  an  attach- 
ment between  the  yolk-sac  of  the  internally  hatched  young  and  the 
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oviduct  of  the  mother,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  placcDta  to  the 
uterus  of  the  mammal.  The  young  of  Placoids  also  at  first  have  a  kind 
of  external  branchisB  like  those  of  amphibian  reptiles. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  combination  of  characters  enu- 
merated. It  is  seen  that  in  Ganoids  the  reptilian  characters,  in  Placoids 
the  embryonic  characters,  predominate.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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reptilian  characters  of  Placoids  are  more  decided  and  higher.  The 
Lepido-ganoids  of  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  times  were  far  more 
reptilian  than  existing  Ganoids ;  hence  these  have  been  appropriately 
called  Sauroid  fishes. 

Bearing  of  these  Facts  on  the  Question  of  Evolution.— On  account 

of  this  combination  of  connecting  and  embryonic  characters — of  char- 
acters which  seem  higher  and  others  which  seem  lower  than  those  of 
typical  fishes — there  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  rank  of  Ganoids 
and  Placoids,  and  especially  of  Devonian  fishes,  and  therefore  as  to 
their  bearing  on  the  question  of  evolution.  The  dispute,  however,  has 
been  mostly  the  result  of  a  misconception  of  the  true  nature  of  evolu- 
tion. The  most  fundamental  law  of  evolution  is  differentiation;  L  e., 
is  a  separation  of  one  generalized  form  into  several  specialized  forms — 
a  separation  of  one  stem  into  several  branches.  The  Devonian  fishes 
are  an  admirable  illustration  of  this  law.  The  first  introduced  fishes 
were  not  typical  fishes,  but  Sauroids,  i.  e.,  fishes  which  combined  with 
their  distinctive  fish-characters  others  which  allied  them  with  reptiles. 
They  were  the  representatives  and  progenitors  of  both  classes ;  from 
this  common  stem  diverged  two  branches,  viz.,  typical  fishes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  reptiles  on  the  other.  This  is  but  one  example  of  a  very 
general  law,  which  may  be  formulated  thus :  The  first  introduced  of 
any  class  or  order  were  not  typical  representatives  of  that  class  or 
order,  but  connecting  links  with  other  classes  or  orders,  the  complete 
separation  of  the  two  or  more  classes  or  orders  represented  being  the 
result  of  subsequent  evolution.  Such  connecting  links  are  variously 
called  connecting  types^  synthetic  types^  comprehetisive  typea^  com' 
bining  typeSy  generalized  types,  etc.  We  shall  find  many  examples  of 
such  in  the  course  of  the  history  of  the  organic  kingdom. 

Suddenness  of  Appearance. — But  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the 
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comparative  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  a  new  class — ^fishes — and 
a  new  department — ^vertebrates — of  the  animal  kingdom.  Observe  that 
at  the  horizon  of  appearance  in  the  uppermost  Silurian  there  is  no  ap- 
parent break  in  tbe  strata,  and  therefore  no  evidence  of  lost  record: 
and  yet  the  advance  is  immense.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  this 
unless  we  admit  paroxysms  of  more  rapid  movement  of  evolution — 
unless  we  admit  that,  when  conditions  are  favorable  and  the  time  is 
ripe  for  a  particular  change,  it  takes  place  with  exceptional  rapidity, 
perhaps  in  a  few  generations. 

Reptiles  have  not  yet  been  found  in  the  Devonian ;  Fishes  there- 
fore were  the  highest  and  most  powerful  animals  then  living.  They 
were  the  rulers  of  the  Devonian  seas.  The  previous  rulers,  therefore, 
viz.,  Orthoceratites  and  Trilobites,  according  to  a  necessary  law,  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  diminish  in  size  and  number,  and  seek  safety  in  a  sub- 
ordinate position. 

Section  3. — Carboniferous  System. — Age  of  Acrogens  and 

Amphibians. 

Retrospect. — ^Before  taking  up  in  detail  this  important  and  interest- 
ing age,  it  will  be  instructive  to  glance  back  over  the  ground  traversed, 
and  draw  some  conclusions. 

If  we  compare,  in  physical  geography,  the  American  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Continent,  we  find  the  one  marked  by  aimplicitf/  and  tbe  other 
by  complexity  of  structure.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  map-outline, 
but  also  of  the  profile-outline,  or  orog^raphio  structure.  Now,  as  history 
furnishes  the  key  to  social  and  political  structure,  so  geology  furnishes 
the  key  to  physical  structure.  The  American  Continent — at  least  in  its 
eastern  part — has  developed  comparatively  steadily  from  the  Laurentian 
nucleus  southward  and  eastward,  and  probably  northward.  We  have 
already  seen  how  the  Silurian  area  was  added  to  the  Laurentian,  and 
the  Devonian  to  the  Silurian.  It  shall  be  our  pleasure,  hereafter,  to 
show  the  continuance  of  this  steady  development  throughout  the  whole 
geological  history.  For  our  knowledge  on  this  interesting  subject  we 
are  indebted  almost  wholly  to  Prof.  Dana. 

In  the  case  of  America,  the  continent  thus  sketched  in  outline  in 
the  earliest  times  has  been  steadily  worked  out  in  detail  throughout 
all  subsequent  time ;  with  some  very  considerable  oscillations,  true,  de- 
termining unconformability  of  strata,  rapid  changes  of  physical  geog- 
raphy and  climate,  and  therefore  of  species,  thus  marking  the  great 
divisions  of  time,  but  on  the  whole  without  change  of  plan  or  waver- 
ing of  purpose ;  in  the  case  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  geological 
history  consists  of  a  series  of  oscillations  so  great  that  it  amounts  to  a 
successive  making  and  unmaking  of  the  continent. 
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Hence,  nearly  all  geological  problems  are  expressed  in  simpler  terros, 
and  are  more  easily  solved  here  than  there.  Hence,  also,  while  in  Eu- 
rope the  ages  and  periods  are  separated  by  unconformability  of  the 
rock-system,  as  well  as  change  in  the  life-system,  in  America  they  are 
separated  mainly  by  change  in  the  life-system  only. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Carboniferous  System  and  Age.— The  Carbonifer- 
ous age  is  subdivided  into  three  periods,  viz,  :  1.  Sub-Carbon  if erousi 
2.  Coal-measures,  or  Carboniferous  proper ;  3.  Permian. 

The  sub-Carboniferous  was  the  period  of  preparation ;  the  Coal- 
measures  the  period  of  culminatioji ;  the  Permian  the  period  of  decline 
and  transition  to  the  Mesozoic.  The  whole  thickness  of  the  carbon- 
iferous strata  in  Nova  Scotia  is  14,570  feet ;  in  South  Wales  it  is  14,000 
feet,  and  in  Pennsylvania  9,000  feet. 

The  sub-Carboniferous  consists  mainly  of  marine  formations ;  the 
Coal-measures  mainly  of  fresh-water  formation — the  former  mainly  of 
limestone,  the  latter  mainly  of  sands  and  clays ;  the  fossils  of  the  foi^ 
mer  are,  therefore,  mainly  marine  animals,  of  the  latter  mainly  fresh- 
water and  land  animals  and  plants,  though  marine  animals  are  also 
found.  In  both  Europe  and  America  the  coal-basins  consisting  of  the 
latter  are  underlaid  by  the  former,  which,  moreover,  outcrop  all  around, 
forming  a  penumbral  margin  to  the  dark  areas  representing  coal-basins 
on  geological  maps  {see  map,  page  289).  Between  these  two,  or,  rather, 
forming  the  lowest  member  of  the  Coal-measures,  there  is,  in  many- 
places,  a  thick,  coarse  sandstone,  called  the  millsto?ie  grit. 

After  this  general  contrast,  wo  will  now  concentrate  nearly  our 
whole  attention  upon  the  Carboniferous  period  proper ;  because  in  this 
middle  period  culminated  all  the  more  striking  characteristics  of  the 
age.  In  speaking  of  the  life-system,  however,  we  will  draw  from  both 
sub-Carboniferous  and  Carboniferous  indifferently.  The  Permian  we 
shall  treat  only  as  a  transition  to  the  next  era. 

Carboniferous  Proper — Rock- Sy stein  or   Coal- Measures, 

The  Name. — The  Carboniferous  period  is  but  one  of  the  three  peri- 
ods of  this  age.  The  Carboniferous  age  is,  again,  but  one  of  the  three 
ages  of  the  Palaeozoic  era,  while  the  Pala?ozoic  era  is  itself  but  one  of 
the  four  great  eras,  exclusive  of  the  present,  of  the  whole  recorded  his- 
tory of  the  earth.  The  Carboniferous  period,  therefore,  is  probably  not 
more  than  one-thirtieth  part  of  that  recorded  history.  Yet,  during  that 
period  were  accumulated,  and  in  the  strata  of  that  period  (Coal-meas- 
ures) are  still  inclosed,  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the  worked  coal,  and 
probably  nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  the  workable  coal  iyi  the  world.  It  is 
essentially  the  coal-bearing  period.  When  we  remember  that  every 
geological  period  has  its  characteristic  fossils,  by  means  of  which  the 
formation  may  be  at  once  recognized  by  the  experienced  eye,  it  is  easy 
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to  see  the  importance  of  this  simple  fact  as  a  guide  to  the  prospector. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  money,  time,  and  energy,  uselesslv  ex- 
pended ID  the  State  of  New  York  in  explorations  for  coal,  where  any 
geologist  might  be  sure  there  was  no  coal,  would  suffice  to  make  a  com- 
plete geological  survey  of  the  State  several  times  over  I  The  same  is 
true  of  Great  Britain  and  many  other  countries. 

ThiolOlOas  of  Strata. — Although  constituting  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  whole  stratified  crust  of  the  earth,  the  coal-measures  are  in  some 
places  of  enormous  thickness.  In  Nova  Scotia  thoy  are  13,000  feet ;  in 
South  Wales,  12,000  feet ;  in  Pennsylvania,  4,000  feet ;  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, over  4,500  feet. 

Hode  of  Ooonmnoe  of  Goal. — Such  being  the  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures,  it  is  evident  that  but  a  small  proportion  consists  of  coal.  The 
coal-measures  consist,  in  fact,  of  thick  strata  of  sandstone,  shales,  and 
limestone,  like  other  formations ;  but  in  addition  to  these  are  inter- 
stratified  thin  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of  iron-ore.  Even  in  the  richest 
coal-measures,  the  proportion  of  coal  to  rock  Is  not  more  than  as  1  to  SO, 
and  the  proportion  of  iron  is  still  much  smaller.  In  some  coal-fields,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  Appalachian,  mechdiiical  sediments, 
shales,  and  sand-stones,  predominate ;  in  others,  as  in  the  SiP 
Western  coal-fields,  organic  sediments  or  limestone  pre-  | 
dominate.  s 

The  five  kinds  of  strata  mentioned  are  repeated  in  i 
the  same  coal-baain  very  many  times— perhaps  100  or 
more,  as  in  the  accompanying  section  ;  but,  in  comparing 
one  coal-field  with  another,  or  in  the  same  coal-field,  in 
comparing  one  portion  of  the  series  with  another,  there 
is  no  regular  order  o/miccesgion  discoverable.  Except 
that  immediately  in  contact  with  the  aeam  beneath,  there 
is  nearly  always  a  thin  seam  ai  fine fi,re-<iay.  This  con- 
stant attendant  of  a  coal-seam  is  called  the  underlay. 
Again,  immediately  above,  and  therefore  forming  the 
roof  of  the  opened  seam,  there  is  frequently,  though  not 
so  constantly,  a  shale  which,  being  impregnated  with  car- 
bonaceous matter,  is  called  the  black  ahaXe  or  Uack  tlaU. 
These  accompaniments  are,  however,  usually  too  thin  to 
appear  on  sections. 

In  different  portions,  however,  of  the  same  coal-field, 
at  the  same  geolopcal  horizon,  we  are  apt  to  find  the  '"^.^J^  ~^^. 
same  order.  This  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  rontinu-  '^ni^f"'^ 
ity  of  the  strata  over  the  whole  basin.  If  we  represent  Kimii  orstnu 
coal-bastns,  with  their  five  different  kinds  of  strata,  by  sk,  sb*i*  i  ■  i, 
reams  of  variously-colored  paper,  then,  while  the  order  b«oT'°nJ  S 
of  succession  may  be  different  in  the  different  reams,  and      ^'°*'' 
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in  the  upper  or  lower  portion  of  the  same  ream,  yet  at  the  same  level 
ne  find  the  same  order  in  every  portion  of  the  same  ream.  This  is  a 
test  of  a  field  even  when  separated  by  denudation  into  several  basins. 
It  is  also  a  mode  of  identifying  individual  coal-seams  ;  for,  if  the  strata 
be  continuous,  then  the  seam  will  have  the  same  accompanying  strata 
above  and  below.  The  great  Pittsburg  seam  has  been  thus  identified, 
with  great  probability,  oyer  an  area  of  14,000  square  miles,  and,  allow- 
ing for  removal  by  denudation,  over  an  original  area  of  34,000  square 
miles.  Rogers  thinks  the  original  area  may  have  been  90,000  square 
miles.'  Tliis  rule  for  the  identification  of  coal-seams  of  known  value  is 
often  of  practical  importance ;  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the 
strata  of  coal-measures,  both  the  seams  and  the  accompanying  shale 
and  sandstones,  like  all  other  strata,  thin  out  on  their  edges  (p.  173). 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  most  extraordinary  continuity  in  the  strata  of 
the  coal-measures. 

Plication  imd  Denudation. — Coal-bearing  strata,  like  all  olher  strata, 


were,  of  course,  originally  horizontal  (j.    l'^3)    and  continuous,  but, 
like  other  strata,  they  are  now  fcund  sometimes  horizontal  and  some- 


times dipping  at  all  angles,  and  folded 
the  Appalachian  region,  especially  in  t 


n  the  most  comples  manner.    In 
le  anthracite  region  of  Northern 


Fio.  4SS.— Illlsote  OwlTleld  {tfta  Daddov). 

Pennsylvania,  the  strata  are  very  much  disturbed,  and  the  coal-seams  in- 

terstratified  with  them  are  often  nearly  perpendicular  {Figs.  435  and  437), 

'  Phillips,  "  Oeologj,"  p.  2IT. 
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while  in  Indiana  and  Iowa  the  coal-strata  are  nearly  or  quite  horizuntal 
(Fig.  436).     But,  whether  horizontal,  or  gently  folded,  or  strorgiy  pli- 
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cated,  in  all  cases  denudation  has  carried  away  much  of  the  upper  por- 
tions, leaving  them  in  isolated  patches  as  mountains  or  basins,  as  shown 
in  the  map  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  (Fig,  439)  and  in  the  section 
(Pig.  438). 


By  means  of  the  rule  for  identifying  seams  given  above,  it  is  often 
easy  to  trace  the  same  seam  from  one  basin  to  another,  or  from  one 
mountain-side  to  anotiier,  with  great  certainty. 
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FftoltS.—  It  is  plun,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  there  is 
an  essential  difference  between  a  coal-<«im  and  a  metalliferous  vein. 
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Coal-seams  are  conformable  with  the  strata,  and  are  therefore  worked 
wholly  between  the  strata.  This  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter 
if  it  were  not  for  slips  or  faults  which  often  occur,  and  sometimes  make 
the  working  unprofitable.  In  case  of  a  fault,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber the  rule  already  given  on  page  233,  viz.,  that  most  commonly  the 
strata  on  the  foot- wall  side  of  the  fissure  goes  upward.    In  the  following 


Fio.  440.— Section  across  Yarrow  Colliery,  sho^  ing  the  Law  of  Faults  (after  De  la  Beche). 

section  of  Yarrow  colliery  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  slips  follow  this 
law. 

TMokness  of  Seams. — Coal-seams  vary  in  thickness  from  a  fraction 
of  an  inch  to  forty  or  fifty  feet.  A  workable  seam  must  be  at  least 
three  feet  thick.  A  pure,  simple  seam  is  seldom  more  than  eight  or 
ten  feet.  Mammoth  seams,  such  as  occur  in  the  anthracite  region  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  Southern  France,  are  produced  by  the  running 
together  of  several  seams  by  the  thinning  out  of  the  interstratified 
shales  and  sandstones.  They  are,  therefore,  almost  always  compound 
seamSy  i.  e.,  separated  by  thin  partings  of  clay — too  thin  to  form  a  good 
roof  or  floor,  and  therefore  all  worked  together. 

Number  and  Aggregate  Thickness. — In  a  single  coal-field,  we  have 

said,  the  strata,  including  the  coal-seams,  are  repeated  many  times. 
In  the  South  Joggins's  section.  Nova  Scotia,  there  are  eighty-one  coal- 
seams,  though  most  of  these  are  not  workable.  In  North  England  there 
are  twenty  to  thirty  seams.  In  South  Wales  there  are  more  than  100 
seams,  seventy  of  which  are  worked.  In  South  Lancashire  there  are 
seventy-five  seams  over  one  foot  thick ;  in  Belgium  100  seams,  and  in 
Westphalia  117  seams.  The  aggrer/ate  thickness  of  all  the  seams  in 
Lancashire  is  150  feet;  in  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  113  feet;  in  West- 
em  coal-fields,  seventy  feet. 

The  thickest  and  purest  are  usually  near  the  middle  of  the  series. 
Evidently  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  formation  and  preservation 
of  coal  commenced  gradually,  even  back  in  the  Devonian,  reached  their 
culmination  in  the  middle  Coal-measures,  and  gradually  passed  away. 
This  geological  day  had  its  morning,  its  high  noon,  and  its  evening. 

Coal  Areas  of  the  United  States. — In  no  other  country  are  the 

coal-fields  so  extensive  as  in  the  United  States.     The  principal  coal* 
fields  are  shown  on  map  of  Eastern  United  States,  on  page  289. 

1.  Appalachian  Coal-Field. — This,  the  greatest  coal-field  in  the 
world,  commences  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  covers  the  whole  of  West- 
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em  Pennsylvania  and  Eastern  Ohio,  a  large  portion  of  West  Virginia 
and  Eastern  Kentucky,  then  passes  southward  through  East  Tennessee, 
touches  the  northwest  corner  of  Greorgia,  and  ends  in  Middle  Alabama. 
In  general  terms,  it  occupied*  the  western  slope  of  the  Appalachian 
from  the  confines  of  New  York  to  Middle  Alabama.  Its  area  is  at  least 
60,000  square  miles. 

2.  Central  Coal-Field. — ^This  covers  the  larger  portion  of  Illinois, 
the  southwest  portion  of  Indiana,  and  the  western  portion  of  Kentucky. 
Its  area  is  about  47,000  square  miles. 

3.  Western  Coal-Field, — ^This  covers  the  southern  portion  of  Iowa, 
the  northern  and  western  portion  of  Missouri,  the  eastern  portion  of 
Kansas,  and  then  passes  southward  through  Arkansas  into  Texas.  Its 
area  is  estimated  at  78,000  square  miles.  These  two  coal-fields  are 
seen  to  be  connected  by  sub-Carboniferous.  They  are  probably  one  im- 
mense field  separated  by  erosion. 

4.  Michigan  Coal-Field, — In  the  very  centre  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan there  is  another  coal-field  occupying  an  area  of  6,700  square  miles. 

6.  Rhode  Island  Coal-Field. — A  small  patch  of  600  square  miles' 
area  is  found  in  Rhode  Island,  extending  a  little  into  Massachusetts. 

6.  ^ova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. — ^Tliis  is  a  large  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  bay  of  Fundy.     It  is  estimated  at  18,000  square  miles. 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the  areas  of  American 
coal-fields  of  the  Carboniferous  age : 

Appalachian 60,000 

Central 47,000 

Western 78  000 

Michigan g  ^00 

Rhode  Island 500 

192,200 
Nova  ScoUa 18,ooo 

210,200 

Of  the  190,000  square  miles  coal-area  of  the  United  States,  120,000 
square  miles  is  estimated  as  workable. 

Extra-Carboniferous  Coal.— All  the  fields  mentioned  above  belong 
to  the  Carboniferous  age.  But,  besides  these,  the  United  States  is  very 
rfch  in  coal  of  other  periods.  Probably  20,000  to  25,000  square  miles 
might  be  added  from  strata  of  later  times,  making  in  all  150,000  square 
miles  of  workable  coaL  But  of  these  latter  fields  we  will  speak  in 
their  proper  places. 

Coal-Areas  of  Different  Countries  oompared.— The  following  table, 

taken   principally  from  Dana,  exhibits  the  comparative  coal-areas  of 
the  principal  coal-producing  countries  of  the  world : 
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United  8Utei 120,000  to  160,000  BqnmmUai. 

Britiah  America 18,000  "« 

Great  BriUin. 12,000  ** 

Spain 4,000  " 

France 2,000  " 

Gennany 1,800  " 

Belgium 618  «♦ 

Europe,  estimated. 100,000  ^ 

Belatiye  Produotion  of  GoaL— But  if  the  extent  of  coal-area  repre- 
sents approximately  the  amount  of  wealth  of  this  kind  present  in  the 
strata,  the  production  of  coal  represents  how  much  of  this  wealth  is 
aetwe  capUal;  it  represents  the  development  of  those  indusirieB  de^ 
pendent  an  coat.  In  this  respect  Great  Britain  is  far  in  advance  of  mil 
other  countries,  as  seen  by  the  following  table,  compiled  £rom  the  best 
sources  at  hand : 


AHNUAL  COAL-PBODUCnON  IV 
HILUOBS  OJr  TONS. 


Great  Briton, 
United  Sutei 
Germany. . . . 

Belgium 

France 


1846. 

1864. 

1872. 

1874. 

1876. 

81.6 

00 

128 

126 

18S 

4.6 

22 

•  • 

60 

■  • 

.  ■ .  • 

•  • 

. . 

46 

•  • 

4.9 

10 

. . 

16 

•  • 

4.1 

10 

. . 

11 

•  • 

Inspection  of  the  table  shows  that  in  the  principal  coal-produoiog^ 
countries  there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  production.  It  is  believed  that,  if 
the  same  rate  of  increase  continues,  the  annual  production  of  Great 
Britain  will  be  in  thirty  years  250,000,000  tons,  and  the  whole  work- 
able coal  will  be  exhausted  in  110  years. ^  As  might  be  expected, 
therefore,  British  statesmen  and  scientists  are  casting  about  with  much 
anxiety  for  means  by  which  to  promote  the  more  economic  use  of  coaL 
Fortunately,  our  own  country  is  supplied  with  almost  inexhaustible 
stores  of  this  source  of  industrial  prosperity. 

Origin  of  Coal^  and  of  its  Varieties. 

That  coal  is  of  vegetable  origin  is  now  no  longer  doubtfuL  We 
will  only  briefly  enumerate  the  evidences  on  which  is  based  the  present 
scientific  unanimity  on  this  subject : 

1.  The  remains  of  an  extinct  vegetation  are  found  in  abundance  in 
immediate  connection  with  coal-seams ;  stumps  and  roots  in  the  under- 
day,  and  leaves  and  stems  in  the  black  slate  in  contact  with  the  seam 
and  even  imbedded  in  the  seam  itself.  2.  These  vegetable  remains  are 
not  only  associated  with  the  coal-seam,  but  have  often  themselves  be- 
come coal,  though  still  retaining  their  original  form  and  structure. 

'  Armstrong,  Nature  toL  ril,  p.  291. 
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3.  Not  only  these  easily-reoognizable  imbedded  vegetable  fragments, 
but  the  imbedding  BubBtance  also,  the  whole  ooal-seam,  even  the  most 
stnjotureless  portions,  and  the  hardest  vaneties,  such  as  anthracite, 
when  carefully  prepared  in  a  suitable  manner  and  examined  with  the 
microscope,  show  vegetable  structure.  Even  the  ashes  of  coal,  carefully 
examined,  show  vegetable  cells  with  oharscteristio  markings.  The  fol- 
lowing  figures  show  the  results  of  such  examination    1.  A  perfect  grada- 


tion may  be  traced  from  wood  or  peat,  on  the  one  band,  through  brown 
coal,  lignite,  bituminous  coal,  to  the  most  structureless  anthracite  and 
graphite,  on  the  other,  showing  that  these  are  all  different  terms  of  the 
same  series.  In  chemical  ccmposition,  too,  the  same  unbroken  series 
may  be  traced.  5.  Lastly,  the  best  and  most  structureless  peat,  by  hy- 
draulic pressure,  may  be  made  into  a  substance  having  many  of  the 
qualities  and  uses  of  coal. 

We  may,  with  perhaps  less  confidence,  go  farther,  and  say  that  all 
the  carbon  and  hydrocarbon  known  to  us  are  probably  of  oi^nic  origin. 
Carbon  probably  existed  at  first  only  as  carbonic  acid,  and  has  been  re- 
duced from  that  condition  cnly  by  organic  agency. 

Varieties  of  Coal. — The  varieties  of  coal  depend  upon  the  purity, 
upon  the  degree  of  bituminization,  and  upon  the  proportion  of  Jkeed 
and  volatile  matter. 

Varietiea  depending  upon  Purity. — Coal  consists  partly  of  organic 
or  combustible  and  partly  of  inorganic  or  incombustible  matter.  On 
burning  coal,  the  organic,  combustible  matter  is  consumed,  and  passes 
away  in  the  form  of  gas,  while  the  inorganic,  incombustible  is  left  as 
ash.  Now,  the  relative  proportion  of  these  may  vary  to  any  extent. 
We  may  have  a  coal  of  only  one  or  two  per  cent  ash.    We  may  have  a 
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coal  of  five,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  per  cent,  ash ;  the  coal  is  now  becoming 
poor.  We  may  have  a  coal  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  ash  ;  this  is  called 
bony  coal,  or  shaly  coal;  it  is  the  valueless  refuse  of  the  mines.  We  may 
have  a  coal  of  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  ash ;  but  it  now  loses  the  name  as 
well  as  the  ready  combustibility  of  coal,  and  is  called  coaly  shale.  Fi- 
nally, we  may  have  a  coal  of  seventy,  eighty,  ninety,  ninety-five  per 
cent,  ash ;  and  thus  it  passes,  by  insensible  degrees,  through  black 
shale  into  perfect  shale.  This  passage  is  often  observed  in  the  roof 
of  a  coal-seam. 

Now,  all  vegetable  tissue  contains  incombustible  matter,  which,  on 
burning,  is  left  as  ash.  The  amount  of  ash  in  vegetable  matter  is  on  an 
average  about  one  to  two  per  cent.  But  as,  in  the  process  of  change 
from  wood  to  coal,  much  of  the  organic  matter  is  lost  (p.  355,  et  seq.)^9sA 
the  relative  amount  of  ash  is  thereby  increased,  we  may  say  that,  if  a 
coal  contains  five  per  cent,  or  less  of  ash,  it  is  absolutely  pure — i.  e.,  its 
ash  comes  wholly  from  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed;  but  if  a  coal 
contains  more  than  ten  per  cent  ash,  it  is  probably  impure — i,  e.,  mixed 
with  mud  at  the  time  of  its  accumulation. 

Varieties  of  Coal  depending  on  the  Degree  of  BitnminizatioB.— 

The  previously -mentioned  varieties  consist  of  pure  and  impure  coals; 
these  consist  of  perfect  and  imperfect  coals.  We  find  the  vegetable 
matter,  accumulated  in  different  geological  periods,  in  different  stages 
of  that  peculiar  change  called  bituminization.  Brown  coal  and  lignite 
are  examples  of  such  imperfect  coal.  They  are  always  comparatively 
modem. 

Varieties  depending  npon  the  Proportion  of  Fixed  and  Volatile 

Matter.  —  Coal,  even  when  pure  and  perfectly  bituminized,  consists 
still  of  many  varieties,  having  different  uses,  depending  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  fixed  and  volatile  matters.  These  are  the  true  varieties  of 
coal. 

In  pure  and  perfect  coal,  then,  the  combustible  matter  is  part  fixed 
and  part  volatile.  These  may  be  easily  separated  by  heating  to  red- 
ness in  a  retort.  By  this  means  the  volatile  matter  is  all  driven  off, 
and  may  be  collected  as  tar,  oil,  etc.,  in  condensers,  and  as  permanent 
gases  in  gasometers ;  and  thcjixed  matter  is  left  in  the  retort  as  coke. 
Now,  the  proportion  of  these  may  vary  greatly  in  difTerent  coals,  and 
affect  the  uses  to  which  the  coal  is  applied.  For  example,  when  the 
coal  consists  wholly  of  fixed  carbon,  it  is  called  grajihite.  This  is  net 
usually  considered  a  variety  of  coal,  because  it  is  not  readily  combusti- 
ble ;  but  it  is  evidently  only  the  last  temi  of  the  coal  series.  Its  soft, 
greasy  feel,  and  its  uses  for  pencils,  as  a  friction-powder,  and  as  a 
material  for  crucibles,  are  well  known. 

When  the  combustible  matter  of  the  coal  contains  ninety  to  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  fixed  carbon,  it  is  called  anthracite.     This  is  a  hard,  brill- 
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iant  variety,  with  conchoidal  fracture  and  high  specific  gravity.  It  bums 
with  almost  no  flame  and  produces  much  heat.  It  is  an  admirable  coal 
for  all  household  purposes,  and,  with  hot  blast,  may  be  used  in  iron- 
smelting  furnaces. 

If  the  combustible  matter  contains  eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent, 
fixed  carbon,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  volatile  matter,  it  becomes 
semi-anthracite  or  semi-bituminous  coal,  of  various  grades.  These  are 
free-burning,  rapid-burning  coals,  producing  long  flame  and  high  tem- 
perature, because  they  do  not  cake  and  clog.  They  are  admirably 
adapted  for  many  purposes,  but  especially  for  the  rapid  production 
of  steam,  and  therefore  for  locomotive-engines,  and  hence  are  often 
called  steam-coals. 

If  the  volatile  combustible  matter  rises  to  the  proportion  of  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent.,  it  becomes  full  bituminous  coals,  which  always  bum 
with  a  strong,  bright  flame,  and  often  cake  and  form  clinkers.  This  is 
perhaps  the  commonest  form  of  coal,  and  may  be  regarded  as  typical 
coal. 

K  the  volatile  matter  approaches  or  exceeds  fifty  per  cent.,  then  it 
forms  highly-bituminous  or  /at  or  fusing  coals.  This  variety  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  gas  and  of  coke. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  varieties  depending  on  physical 
character.  Thus  cannel  or  parrot  coal  is  a  dense,  dry,  structureless, 
lustreless,  highly-bituminous  variety,  which  breaks  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture.  There  may  be  also  some  varieties  depending  upon  the  kind 
of  plants  of  which  coal  was  made,  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  evi- 
dence. 

Origin  of  these  Varieties.— There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these, 
the  true  varieties,  are  produced  by  slight  differences  in  the  nature  and 
degree  of  chemical  change  in  the  process  of  bituminization. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table,  giving  approximate  formulae, 
that  vegetable  matter  and  coal  of  various  grades  have  the  same  general 
composition,  except  that  in  the  latter  case  some  of  the  carbon  and 
much  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  have  passed  away  in  the  process  of 
change : 

.  Vegetable  matter,  cellulose Ct«H««Oto 

Bituminous  coal Ct«Hi«Ot 

Anthracite    "    CioHtO 

Graphite       "  C  pure 

The  excess  of  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  lost  is  still  better  shown  in 
the  following  table,  in  which  the  constituents  are  given  in  proportion- 
ate weights  instead  of  equivalents,  and  the  carbon  reduced  to  a  con- 
stant quantity : 
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KUTDS  OF  YEOETABLS  MATTES  AND  OOAI0 

Cellttlofle 

Wood 

Peat 

Lignite 

Bituminous  coal 

Anthracite     *'  

Graphite        " 


100.00 
100.00 
lUO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


16.M 
12.18 
9.88 
8.87 
6.12 
2.84 
0.00 


88.07 
65.fy 
42.42 

21.28 
1.74 

aoo 


Cellulose Ct«n«oOto 

Decayed GtsHaoOtt 

More  decayed.  .Cs4H5sOt« 
(Inal  result Cn 


Now,  there  are  two  modes  of  decomposition  to  which  vegetaUe 
matter  may  be  subjected,  viz. :  1.  In  contact  with  air;  and,  8.  Out  of 
contact  with  air.  The  first  is  partly  decomposition,  and  partly  oxida- 
tion by  the  air  (eremacausis) ;  the  second  is  wholly  decompoaition* 

In  Contact  with  Air. — Under  these  conditions,  the  carbon  of  the 
vegetable  matter  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  vegetable  matter^  tom^ 
ing  carbonic  acid  (CO,);  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  vegetable  matter 
unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atV,  forming  water  (H,0).  Further,  it 
is  evident  that  for  every  equivalent  of  carbon  thus  lost  there  are  two 
equivalents  of  oxygen  and  four  equivalents  of  hydrogen  lost,  ao  as 

always  to  maintain  the  same  relative  propor- 
tion of  H  and  O,  viz.,  the  proportion  forming 
water  (H,0).  The  final  result  of  thia  process 
is  pure  carbon.  It  is  very  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  anthracite  or  graphite  is  formed  in 
this  way  ;  for  vegetable  matter,  by  atrial  de- 
cay, falls  to  powder.  It  is  very  probable,  however — nay,  almost  cer- 
tain— that  a  peculiar  substance,  pulverulent  and  retaining  vegetable 
structure  in  a  remarkable  degree,  called  mineral  charcoal^  found  veiy 
commonly  in  some  stratified  coals,  has  been  formed  by  partial  atrial 
decay,  somewhat  as  represented  in  the  table.  Mineral  charcoal  has  a 
high  percentage  of  carbon,  with  very  little  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Out  of  Contact  with  Air. — When  vegetable  matter  is  buried  in 
mud  or  submerged  in  water,  its  elements  react  on  each  other.  Some  of 
the  carbon  unites  with  some  of  the  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid  (CO,); 
some  of  the  carbon  unites  with  some  of  the  hydrogen,  forming  carbu- 
reted hydrogen,  or  marsh-gas  (CHJ  ;  and  some  of  the  hydrogen  unites 
with  some  of  the  oxygen,  forming  water  (H,0).  These  products  are 
probably  formed  in  all  cases  of  vegetable  decomposition  under  these 
conditions.  If,  for  example,  we  stir  up  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  stag- 
nant pools  where  weeds  are  growing,  the  bubbles  which  rise  always 
consist  of  a  mixture  of  CO,  and  CH^.  In  every  coal-mine  these  same 
gases  are  constantly  given  off;  the  one  being  the  deadly  choke-damp 
and  the  other  the  iembXe  fire-damp  of  the  miners.  Now,  by  varying 
the  relative  amounts  of  these  products,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  all  the 
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principal  varieties  of  bituminous  coal  may  be  formed.  I  have  given 
below  the  approximate  composition  of  typical  varieties  of  bituminous 
coal,  and  of  graphite,  and  constructed  fonnulae  expressing  the  chemical 
change  by  which  they  are  formed : 


Vegetable  matter— cellulose Gt«HaoOao ' 

(    900, ) 
Subtract  \    8CH4  [ Ci.Hg*©,. 

(UHtOj  

And  there  remain CtiHtcO    =  caraiel. 


Again,  regetablc  matter 0««HtoOta 

(    7C0, ) 
Subtract^    SCIU> CjoHoO,. 

{  bituminous  coal  from 


TegeuiDic  IT 
(    7C0, 
zi  i    3CH4 

*  (uu,o 


And  there  remain CtcBtoOt   = 


(        StaSbrd^fhire. 


Again,  regetable  matter CtcHtaOtt 

(  lOCO,  ) 
Subtract  ■{  IOCH4  V C,,H,.0,« 

(  10H,0  )  

And  there  remains Cit  =  graphite. 


The  composition  of  vegetable  matter  varies  considerably.  The  com- 
position of  the  varieties  of  coal  is  differently  given  by  different  au- 
thorities. Different  reactions  from  those  above  given  might  be  con- 
trived which  would  g^ve  as  good  results.  These  reactions,  therefore, 
are  not  given  as  certainly  the  actual  reactions  which  take  place.  They 
are  only  intended  to  show  the  general  character  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  formation  of  coaL 

MetamorpMc  GoaL — It  is  probable  that  bituminous  coal  is  the  nor- 
mal coal  formed  by  the  above  process,  and  that  the  extreme  forms,  an- 
thracite and  graphite,  are  the  result  of  an  after-change  produced  by 
heat.  But  some  geologists  go  further:  they  believe  that  anthracite 
has  been  changed  by  intense  heat  sufficient  to  vaporize  the  volatile 
matters,  which  then  condense  in  fissures  above,  as  bitumen,  petroleum, 
etc. ;  that,  as  in  art,  when  bituminous  coal  is  subjected  to  heat  out  of 
contact  with  air,  the  fixed  carbon  is  left  as  coke,  the  tarry  and  liquid 
matters  are  condensed  in  purifiers,  and  the  permanent  gases  collected  in 
gasometers:  so  in  Nature,  when  beds  of  bituminous  coal  are  subjected 
to  intense  heat  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  the  fixed  carbon  is  left  as 

1  The  composition  of  ttood^timher — is  UBually  given  as  about  CitH|«Ot.  I  have 
taken  the  formula  of  cellulose  instead,  viz.,  CcHi«0»;  or,  taking  six  equivalents  for  con- 
venience of  calculation,  Cs«H««Os«.  I  believe  this  to  be  iLuch  nearer  the  composition  of 
vegetable  matter  of  the  Coal  period  than  is  the  formula  of  hard  wood  like  oak  or  beech. 
All  the  results  may  be  worked  out,  however,  with  equal  ease  in  either  formula  for  rege- 
tablc matter. 
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anthracite^  the  tarry  and  liquid  matters  collected  in  fissures,  as  bitumen 
and  petroleum,  while  the  gases  escape  in  burning  springs.  The  process 
is  of  course  slow  and  under  heavy  pressure,  and  therefore  the  residuum 
is  not  spongy  like  coke.  According  to  this  view,  anthracite  and  bitu- 
men are  necessary  correlatives. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  graphitic  and  anthracitic  varieties 
of  coal  are  always  associated  with  folding  and  metamorphism  of  the 
strata  :  1.  In  the  universally-folded  and  metumorphic  Laurcntian  rocks 
only  graphite  is  found.  2.  In  Pennsylvania,  in  the  strongly-folded  and 
highly-metamorphic  eastern  portion  of  the  field,  the  coal  is  anthracite; 
while,  as  we  go  westward,  and  the  rocks  are  less  and  less  metamorphic, 
the  coal  is  more  and  more  bituminous,  until,  when  the  rocks  are  hori- 
zontal and  unchanged,  the  coal  is  always  highly  bituminous.  The  same 
has  been  observed  in  Wales:  anthracite  is  always  found  in  metamorphic 
regions,  and  the  coal  is  more  and  more  bituminous  as  the  rocks  are  less 
and  less  metamorphic.  3.  Again,  the  anthracitic  condition  of  coal  may 
be  sometimes  traced  to  the  local  effect  of  trap  or  volcanic  overflows^ 
In  a  word,  anthracite  is  metamorphic  coal ;  and,  according  to  this  view, 
the  same  heat  which  changed  the  rocks  has  distilled  away  the  volatile 
matters,  which  may  condense  above,  as  bitumen  or  petroleum. 

We  have  given  above  the  common  view.  It  is  partly  true  and  part- 
ly erroneous.     The  true  view  seems  to  be  as  follows : 

Anthracite  may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  metamorphic  coal,  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  bitumen  is  its  necessary  correlative ;  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  heat  of  metamorphism  is  sufficient  to  produce  destructive 
distillation.  We  have  already  shown  (p.  223)  that  a  moderate  heat  of 
300°  to  400°  Fahr.  in  the  presence  of  water  is  sufficient  to  produce 
metamorphism.  Such  a  degree  of  heat  would,  doubtless,  hasten  the 
process  explained  on  page  223.  The  folding  and  erosion  of  the  rocks, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  edges  of  the  seams,  would  still 
further  hasten  the  process,  and  bring  about  anthracitism  by  facilitating 
the  escape  of  the  products  of  decomposition.  In  all  coal-mines  CO,, 
CH^,  and  H,0,  are  eliminated  7iow ;  only  continue  this  process  long 
enough,  and  anthracite  and,  finally,  graphite  is  the  result.  We  must 
conclude,  then,  that  high  heat  is  not  necessary  to  produce  anthracitism ; 
for,  if  it  is  unnecessary  for  metamorphism  of  rocks,  much  less  is  it  neces- 
sary for  metamorphism  of  coal. 

Plants  of  the  Coal — their  Structure  and  Affinities, 

The  flora  of  the  coal-measures  is  the  most  abundant  and  perfect  of 
all  extinct  floras.  Of  about  2,500  to  3,000  known  fossil  species  of  plants 
nearly  700,  or  about  one-fourth,  are  from  the  coal-measures.  This  flora 
is  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  geologist,  not  only  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tive abundance,  but  also  and  chiefly  because  being  the  first  diversified 
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and  somewhat  highly-organized  flora,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
great  dosses  and  orders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  commenced  to  diverge 
here.  We  will,  therefore,  discuss  the  affinities  of  these  plants  some- 
what fully. 

Where  found. — The  plants  of  the  Coal  are  found  principally :  1. 
In  the  form  of  stools  and  roots  in  their  original  position  in  the  UTider- 
dag ;  2.  Of  leaveSy  and  branches,  and  flattened  trunks,  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  coal-seam,  and  in  the  overlying  shale;  3,  And,  finally, 
in  the  form  of  logs,  apparently  drift-timber,  in  the  sandstones  above  the 
coal-seam.  The  black  shale  overlying  the  seam  is  often  fiill  of  leaves 
and  fronds  of  ferns,  and  of  the  flattened  trunks  of  other  families,  in  the 
most  beautiful  state  of  preservation,  so  that  even  the  finest  venation  of 
the  leaves  is  perfectly  distinct.  In  some  cases  where  the  shale  is  light- 
colored,  so  as  to  contrast  strongly  with  the  jet-black  leaves,  the  efiect 
on  first  opening  a  seam  is  very  striking,  and  has  been  compared  to  the 
frescoes  on  the  ceilings  of  Italian  palaces. 

Principal  Orders. — Leaving  out  some  plants  of  doubtful  affinity, 
the  plants  of  the  Coal  may  be  referred  to  ^yq  orders  or  families,  viz., 
Conifers,  Ferns,  Lepidodendrids,  Sigillarids,  and  Calamites.  It  is 
usual  to  refer  these  last  three  to  the  two  orders  Lycopods  and  Ek^uisetae; 
but  they  are  so  peculiar,  and  their  affinities  still  so  doubtful,  that  we 
have  preferred  to  treat  them  as  distinct  orders. 

All  these,  as  already  seen,  commenced  in  the  Devonian,  as  did  also 
the  preseprations  of  their  tissues  as  coal ;  but  both  the  vegetation  and 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  preservation  culminated  in  the  Coal 
period,  and  therefore  we  have  put  off  their  discussion  until  now.  Con- 
trary to  our  usual  custom,  we  will  commence  with  the  highest,  viz. : 

1.  Conifers. — ^These  are  found  mostly  in  the  form  of  stumps,  and  logs, 
and  fruit,  and  leaves.  The  logs  are  found  mostly  in  the  sandstones, 
and  therefore  have  been  supposed,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  to 
be  the  remains  of  drift-logs  of  the  highland  trees  of  the  times,  carried 
down  by  rapid  currents.  They  are  known  to  be  conifers  by  the  exoge- 
nous structure  of  the  trunk,  together  with  the  discigerous  tissue  of  the 
wood  (Fig.  373  p.  328),  and  in  some  cases  by  the  foliage  (Fig.  446)  and 
by  the  fruit.  Several  genera  have  been  described,  but  they  all  differ 
greatly  from  the  ordinary  conifers  of  temperate  climates.  Their  nearest 
living  congeners  seem  to  be  among  the  tropical  family  Araucarios  (Nor- 
folk Island  pine),  or  among  the  broad-leaved  conifers  like  the  Salis- 
buria  of  China  (Fig.  444),  and  the  curious  Wehoitschia  of  South  Africa 
(Fig.  443).  This  last  anomalous  conifer,  with  a  trunk  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter,  and  only  one  foot  high,  bears  but  two  strap-shaped 
loaves  (the  first  leaves  of  the  plumule ')  of  great  size  (two  or  three  feet 
wide  and  six  feet  long),  which  last  during  its  whole  life  of  100  years 
(Maout  and  Decaisne). 

'  JViiterc^  ToL  zxiL,  p.  69a     18S0. 
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The  Cordaitea  is  now  usually  referred  to  the  Coaifera,*  though  fo 
anomatoua  in  its  foliage.  It  formed  a  straight  trunk,  sometimes  six^ 
to  seventy  feet  long,  olothed  atop  with  long,  strap-shaped  leaves  like 
the  Draciena.     Fig.  447  is  a  restoration  hy  Dawaon. 

Nut-like  fruits,  called  Trigonocarpus,  Cardiucarpus,  Bhabdocaipos, 
etc,  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Coal-measures,  are  referred  to  Coni- 


FioB,  M3-M6,— BiDAD-LcAtcn 

(ttc-holfpluit).    

MAi  rhyUodiduB, 


fers.     Trigonocarpus  is  very  similar  in  structure  to  the  nula  of  the 

Saliaburia,  ihe  Torreya  or  California  nutmeg,  and  the  jew,  or  possibly 

'  Some  place  tbem  uuong  Cjuada. 
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to  those  of  Cycada.     Ckrdiocarpua  is  strikingly  simiUr  to  tbe  winged 
nut  of  the  WelwitBobia.     It  is  believed  to  be  tlie  fruit  of  Cordaites. 


Tu.  MT.— CotiUtH  (inland  bj 


The  anomalous  forms  called  Antholitbcs  are  supposed  by  Newberry 
to  be  the  fruit  of  allies  of  Cordaites. 

Afflnities  of  CarbonifuroaB  Oonifers. — ^The  affinities  of  the  early 
Conifere  are  very  obscure,  but  there  is  little  duubt  that  they  were  all  re- 
markable genertdized  types.  They  seem  to  be  allied,  on  the  one  hand, 
through  the  Araucarise  and  the  Lepidodendrons,  viUh  the  Club-mosta/ 
and  on  the  other,  through  the  broad-leaved  yews,  such  as  Salisburia, 
Phyllonladus,  etc.,  with  the  Fema.  The  leaf  of  a  Salisburia  (Fig.  444) 
is  dichotomously  veined  like  a  fern.  A  leafy  branch  of  a  Phyllocladus 
(Fig.  445)  is  strikingly  like  that  of  a  Coal-fern,  Cyolopteris  (Noegge- 
mthia).  Some  of  the  Conifers  of  this  period  differ  from  all  living  Coni- 
fers, in  having  a  large  pith  (Fig.  461),  and  a  somewhat  loose  tissue, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  an  embryonic  character. 

In  conclusion,  the  Conifers  of  the  Coal  are  undoubted  Conifers,  but 
have  a  decided  alliance  with  the  vascular  Cryptogsms,  viz.,  with  Lyco- 
pods,  especially  the  gigantic  Lycopods  of  the  Coal,  and  with  Fema. 

2.  Fems. — Ferns  are  the  most  abundant  plants  of  the  Coal  period, 
both  as  lo  individuals  and  as  to  variety  of  tpeciee.  About  one>third  to 
one-half  of  all  the  known  species  of  ooal-pUnta,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  belong  to  this  order.  They  represent  both  ordinary 
forms,  i.  e.,  those  with  creeping  stems,  and  Tree-femt,  like  those  now 
growing  only  in  warm  latitudes  (Fig.  463).    They  are  known  to  be 
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fenu  by  their  Urge  complex  froodB  (Fig.  464),  aometimM  fix  to  «i^ 
feet  long;  hj  the  dichotomouB  rfltutioQ  of  their  leaTM  (Fig.  467  •); 
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under  surfaces  of  the  leaves  (Figs.  466  and  469).  In  some  localities 
these  spore-cases  are  so  abundant  that  the  coal  seems  to  be  almost 
wholly  made  up  of  them.    The  trunks  of  Tree-ferns  are  known  by  the 


Fw.  MI.^Tnmk  of  ■ 
a,  buk ;  K  wood :  e.  n 


large,  ragged,  ovoid  marks  left  by  the  falling  of  the  fronds  (leaf-scars 
— Figs.  478  and  479),  and  by  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  vascular 
tissue  in  the  cellular  in  the  cross-section.  Some  coal  Tree-ferns  had 
their  large  fronds  in  two  vertical  ranks  (Megaphyton — Fig.  464). 


r».  t»i.—ujiLt  tth-fi 


The  Ferns  of  the  Coal  are,  therefore,  unmistakably  Ferns,  yet  bota- 
nists rec^ognize  some  features  which  connect  them  with  other  classes. 
Caruthcrs  thinks  that  he  Bods  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  stems  of 
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Tree-ferns  of  the  Coal  two  types  which  are  the  foreshadow iogs  of  the 
Monocotyls  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Dicotyls  on  the  other;  uid  that 
therefore  they  are  probably  the  proj^enitorB,  not  only  of  the  Tne-tvnt 
of  the  present  day,  but  also  of  the  Palms  and  the  foliferous  Exogens.* 
The  next  three  orders  we  will  discuss  more  fully  for  two  reaaons: 
First,  the  Conifert  were  probably  mostly  highland  plants,  and  <mly 
found  their  way  into  the  ooal-swamps  by  accident,  bein^  in  &ct 
brought  down  by  freshets.  The  Ferns  formed  the  thick  underbrush  of 
the  coal-swamps.  Neither  of  these  contributed  a  very  large  share  to 
the  material  of  the  coal-seams.  The  great  trees  of  the  coal-swampa, 
■  Ifaiur*,  to).  tJ.,  p.  4B0,  ud  SeoU,  Ameriemi  Jvamal,  *oL  li.,  p.  M. 
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and  which  formed  the  kr^r  part  of  the  material  preserved  as  coal, 
were  Lepidodendrida,  SigiUarids,  and  Calamttet. 

Again,  the  Conifers  and  Ferns  were  unmistakablj  Conifers  and  Ferns, 
though  certainly  with  characters  connecting  with  other  orders  and 
classes;  but  the  three  orders  now  about  to  be  discussed  combine  so 
completely  the  characters  of  widely-separated  classes  that  there  is  still 
some  doubt  as  to  their  real  place.  For  that  very  reason,  however,  they 
are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  evolutionist. 

3.  Lepido dendrite — These  are  so  called  from  the  typical  genus 
Lepidodendron.     We  will  describe  only  this  genus. 

Lepidodendrons  are  found  most  commonly  In  flattened  masses  rep- 
resenting portions  of  the  trunk  or  branches, 
very  regularly  marked  in  rhomboidal  pattern, 
and  much  resembling  the  impression  of  the 
scaly  surface  of  a  Ganoid  fish.  The  name  Le- 
pidodendron (scale-tree)  is  derived  from  this 
fact  (Figs.  481-483).  These  marks  are  the  ' 
scars  of  the  regulariy-arrauged  and  crowded 
leaves.  All  portions  of  the  plant,  however, 
viz.,  the  roots,  the  trunk,  the  branches,  the 
leaves,  and  the  fruit,  have  been  found  in  abun- 
daDce,  From  these  the  general  appearance  of 
the  tree  has  been  approximately  reconstructed. 
Imagine,  then,  a  tree  two  to  four  feet  in  di- 
ameter at  base,  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  with 
wide-spreading  roots,  well  adapted  for  support 
on  a  swampy  soil ;  the  surface  of  the  trunk  and 
branches  regularly  marked  in  rhomboidal  pat- 
tern, representing  the  phyllotaxis;  the  trunk 
dividing  and  subdividing,  but  not  profusely, 
into  branches,  which  are  thickly  clothed  with 
scale-like,  or  spine-like,  or  needle-like  leaves  (Figs.  484  and  486),  and 
terminated  by  a  club-shaped  extremity  like  the  terminal  cones  of  some 
conifers,  or  still  more  like  the  club-shaped  extremities  of  club-mosses 
(Figs.  485,  487,  488)  :  and  we  will  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
Lepidodendron. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  tree  is  that  of  an  Araucariaa  conifer, 
or  of  a  gigantic  club-moss.  The  fruit,  however,  turns  the  scale  of  affin- 
ity  in  favor  of  the  club-moss;  for  the  examination  of  these,  which  are 
found  in  great  abundance,  and  known  under  the  name  of  Lepido§trobit9 
(scale  -  cone),  has  shown  that  they  bear  in  the  axils  of  their  scales 
spores  hko  club-mosses,  and  not  seeds  like  conifers.  Also,  like  club- 
G  ill  these  plants  two  kinds  of  spores' — microspores  and 
1,  JVoAirv,  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  <98. 


mosses,  there  a 
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maoroflpores — corresponding  to  stamens  tnd  pistils   (Fig.  489).    Tbii 
would  agaio  ally  them  very  closely  with  oonifers.    The  extenul  sp- 
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peorance  aod  inflorescence,  therefore,  iadioate  that  they  are  Lycopods, 
with  very  strong  coniferous  affinities. 

This  conclusion  is  entirely  borne  out  by  the  internal  atructure.  Fig, 


Fto.  499.'-L«plc1o'1cDdror     .    , 
d.  mKrospoT- ) ;  r.  lepldotuobi 
cr«^H>rei  fillet  BalRjur). 

400  represents  an  ideal  cross  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  stem  ot  a 
Lepidodendron.  It  is  seen  that  the  stem  consists  of  a  dense  outer  bark 
or  rind,  inclosing  a  great  mass  of  loose 
cellular  tissue  or  inner  barh,  through 
the  centre  of  which  runs  a  compara- 
tively small  iibro- vascular  cylinder, 
with  very  distinct  pith.  Bundles  go 
from  the  cylinder  outward  to  form 
the  venation  of  the  leaves.  NoW|  the 
stniGture  of  a  club-moss  is  almost  the 
same,  except  that  the  fibro-vaacular 
cylinder  is  solid,  and  there  is,  there- 
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fore,  no  pith.  The  presence  in  LepiOodendron  of  a  distinct  pith  is  ta 
important  character,  placing  it  f;ir  ubove  modem  Lvcopods,  and  ailing 
it  most  decidedly  with  Exogens. 

4.    SigiUarids. — The   typical   genus    of    this    family    is   SigiUaria. 
These  plants  are  found,  like  Lcpidod  end  rids,  mostly  as  tlattcocd  masses, 


*3b.  Lnr  gf  a«B- 


which  are  portions  of  triniks,  but  also  as  roots  and  leaves.     The  truiik- 
iropressions  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Lepidodendrids  by  longi- 
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tudinal  ribbings  or  flutings,  ornamented  with  seal-like  impreastons 
(aigiUa,  a  seal),  in  vertical  rows  (Figs.  491-494).  Little  is  known  of 
their  leaves,  though  they  seem  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  Lepido- 
dendfon  (Fig.  495). 

The  best  general  conception  which  we  can  form  of  the  Sigillaria 
would  represent  it  as  a  tail,  gently-tapering  trunk,  longitudinally  fluted 
like  a  Corinthian  column,  and  ornamented  with  eeal-Iike  impressions  in 
vertical  ranks,  representing  the  phyllotasia ;  unbranched  or  else  dividing 
only  into  a  few  large  branches,  clothed  thickly  with  long,  stiffish,  taper- 
ing leaves.  From  the  base  of  the  trunk  extended  large,  radiating  roots, 
branching  dichotomously  and  sparsely,  with 
many  long,  thread-like  rootlets  penetrating 
the  soil  below.  The  stumps  of  Sigillaria  and 
Lepidodendrons,with  these  large,  horizontally- 
spreading  roots  and  thread  like  appendages, 
are  very  common  in  the  underclay,  and  were 
long  supposed  to  be  a  peculiar  plant,  and 
called  Stigmaria,  on  account  of  the  round  ' 
spots  (itigma)  on  their  surface.  They  are 
now  known  to  belong  to  Sigillarids  and  Le- 
pidodendrids,  and  are  either  roots  or  spread- 
ing rhizomes  (underground  branches). 

In  the  following  figure  (497),  taken  from  '^■***-~?X^S'.5)!'"""^ 
Dawson,  we  have  attempted  to  realize  the 

general  appearance  of  a  Sigillaria.  Their  trunks  were  sometimes  of 
prodigious  length  and  diameter.  They  were  probably  the  largest 
trees  of  the  time.  In  a  coal-seam  in  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania, 
flattened  stems  were  found  four  feet  and  even  five  feet  in  width.  Some 
of  these  were  exposed  for  fifty  feet,  with  but  little  apparent  diminution. 
One  was  exposed  sixty-five  feet,  and  was  estimated  to  have  extended  at 
least  thirty  feet  more.  Another  was  exposed  seventy  feet,  and  was  es- 
timated to  have  been  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  when  growing,' 

The  Sigillarids  are  regarded  as  closely  allied  to  the  Lepidodendrids. 
Indeed,  the  two  families  shade  into  each  other  in  such  wise  that  there 
are  many  genera  the  position  of  which,  whether  in  the  one  family  or  in 
the  other,  is  doubtful.  The  typical  Sigillaria,  however,  differs  in  gen- 
eral port  from  the  typical  Lcpidodcndron,  chiefly  in  possessing  a  more 
Palm-like,  or  Cycas-like,  or  Drncena-like  stem.  They  are  evidently,  like 
the  Lepidodendrids,  closely  allied  to  Lftcopods,  but  their  alliance  with 
higher  classes  is  even  stron^r  than  that  of  Lepidodendrids, 

The  internal  structure  of  the  stem  entirely  confirms  this  conclusion. 
A  cross-section  (Fig.  498)  of  a  Sigitlaria-stem  shows  a  hard  external 
rind,  d,  inclosing  a  great  mass  of  loose,  cellular  tissue  (inner  bark), 

>  Tajlor,  "SlatiBllci  of  Cotl,"  pp.  149,  ItH);  Wniiunton,  Natmrt,  toI.  viU.,  p.  447. 
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6  «,  through  the  centre  of  which  ruoB  a  comparatively  BDiall  woody  cylin- 
dBT,  b  b,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  again  a  large  pith,  a  a.  From  the 
woody  cylinder  go  bundles  of  fibro-vascular  tissue,  //,  through  the  cel- 
lular tissue  of  the  inner  bark,  to  the  leaves,  e  e.    Thus  for  ths  descrip- 


Fia.  tlT.— ButonUwi 


tion  is  like  the  Lepidcdendron,  except  that  the  woody  cylinder  is  larger 
and  thicker ;  but  closer  examination  shows,  in  addition,  the  woody  cyl- 
inder divided  into  woody  wedges  by  medullary  rays,  g  g,  in  true  ex- 


.._  ...  .  OKHonofaStirtllitli-SU'm:  n.nlib:  & 
wood)' CTllndfr;  f,1iiii«' Wk;  r/,  rind;  ^,  Du«!i  of 
le»VM ; /,  viKukr  thnad  ruEoing  in  IhelMves;  u. 
nwduUir]' ny»- 

ogenous  style,  though  the  concentric  rings  characteristic  of  Exoge&s 
are  wanting.  Still  closer  examination  with  the  microscope  shows  a  trve 
gymnospermaus  tissue  (p.  32S,  Figs.  3T3-375),  boti)  on  cross  and  longi- 
tu^nal  section.     Now,  there  is  no  pliint  living  which  combines  gym- 
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Dospcrmoas  tissne  with  a  general  stem-structure  at  all  similar  to  this, 
except  Cycadt  (Cjcas,  Zamia,  etc.).  For  Eake  of  comparison,  we  have 
giveD  (Fig.  499)  a  cross-section  of  a  Cjcae ;  the  letters  represent  tbe 
Biime  aa  in  the  previous  figure.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  there- 
fore,  of  the  close  alliance  of  the  SigiUaridt  with  the  Cyeadi.  But  their 
close  connection  with  Lepidodcndrids  shows  an  equally  close,  or  closer, 
alliance  with  Lycopods.  So  thoroughly  are  they  a  OonDecting  type  that 
some  paleontological  botanists  (Dawson)  regard  them  as  Cycads  with 
strong  Lycopod  affinities,  while  most  regard  them  as  Lycopods  with 
strong  Cycad  affinities, 

5.  Cftlamites. — These  are  plants  having  long,  slender,  tapering,  reed- 
like  stems,  jointed  and  hollow,  or  else  with  large  pith.    The  exterior 
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aurfftce  of  the  stent  is  find}-  striated  or  fluted,  but  the  strin  are  not  ooi^ 
tinuous  nor  marked  with  leaf-scars  like  the  flutings  of  the  Sigitlajia,  but 
ue  interrupted  at  the  joints  in  the  maimer  shown  in  Figs,  500  and  501. 
At  the  joints  are  attached  in  whorls  the  leares,  which  are  either  scale- 
like,  or  strap-like,  or  thread-like.  Sometimes  at  the  joints  of  the  main 
stem  come  out  in  whorls  thread-like,  jointed  branches,  bearing  scalc'like 
or  thread-like  leaves.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  stem,  the  joints  grow 
rapidly  smaller  and  shorter,  so  that  this  end  was  conical.  From  these 
short,  rapidly-taporing  joints  came  out  the  thread-like  roots. 

What  I  have  said  thus  far  applies  word  for  word  to  Equisets  ;  but 
the  Equisetfe  of  the  present  day  are  small,  rush-like  plants,  never  much 
thicker  than  the  finger,  and  seldom  more  than  three  or  four  feet  high, 
although  in  South  America  (Caracas]  they  grow  thirty  feet  high,  but 
are  very  slender  ;    while  Calamites  were  certainly 
two  feet  or  more  in  diameter,  and  tbiity  feet  high. 
Fig,  505  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  a  Calamite  by  Dawson. 

The  internal  structure  of  Calamites  still  further 
removes  them  from  Equisctie ;  for  they  seem  to  have 
had  (some  of  them,  at  leiist)  a  thick,  woody  cylinder 
of  exogenous  structure  and  gymnospermout  tiewue. 
And  if,  as  Williamson  supposes,'  many  of  the  striated 
jointed  stems  called  (alBmitea  are  only  casts  of  the 
pith,  the  stems  must  have  been  even  much  larger  than 
stated  above, 

Thus,asLepidodendrids  connected  Lycopods  with 
Conifers,  and  Sigillarida  connected  Lycopods  with 
Cycads,  so  these  connected  Equiset.'e  with  Conifers. 
Gener&I  Couolasioii. — The  conclusion  which  wo 
draw  from  this  examination  of  Coal  plants  is:  1.  That 
they  belong  to  the  highest  Cryptogams,  viz.,  Vascu- 
■   lar  Cryptogams,  nnd  the   lowest  Phasnogama,  viz., 
_  ■  Gymnosperms ;  2.  That  they  were  intermediate  be- 

tween these  now  widely-separated  classes,  and  con- 
nected them  closely  together.  These  facts  are  strictly  in  accordancit 
with  the  law  already  announced  (p.  344),  viz.,  that  the  eariiest  repre- 
sentatives of  any  class  or  order  are  not  typical  representatives  of  that 
class  or  order,  but  connecting  or  comprehensive  types — that  is,  types 
which,  along  with  their  distinctive  classic  or  ordinal  character,  united 
others  which  connected  them  with  other  elassoa  or  orders.  Thua  tho 
now  widely-se  pa  rated  classes  and  orders  of  organisms,  when  traced 
backward,  in  time  approach  each  other  more  and  more,  and  probably 
unite  in  one  common  stem,  although  we  are  seldom  able  to  find  the 
'  Naturt,  ToL  tuI.,  p.  44T. 
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point  of  actual  union.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the  now  widely-separated 
Cryptogams  and  Phaenogams,  when  traced  backward,  approach  until  in 
the  Coal  they  are  nearly,  if  not  complete]}',  united.  Tlie  organic  king- 
dom may  be  compared  to  a  tree  whose  trunk  is  probably  to  be  found, 
if  found  at  all,  in  the  lowest  strata ;  its  main  branches  begin  to  separate 
in  the  Palaeozoic,  the  secondary  branches  in  the  Mesozoic,  and  so  the 
branching  continues  until  the  extreme  ramification,  but  also  the  flower 
and  fruit,  are  found  in  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  present  day.  The 
duty  of  the  evolutionist  is  to  trace  each  bough  to  its  fellow-bough,  and 
each  branch  to  its  fellow-branch,  and  thus  gradually  to  reconstruct  this 
tree  of  life,  and  determine  the  law  and  the  cause  of  its  growth. 

Theory  of  the  Accumulation  of  Coal. 

There  is  no  question  connected  with  the  Carboniferous  period  oon- 
coming  which  there  has  been  more  discussion  than  the  mode  in  which 
coal  has  been  accumulated.  There  are  some  things,  however,  about 
which  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion.  These  we  will  state  first, 
and  thus  narrow  the  field  of  discussion. 

Presencd  of  Water. — That  coal  has  been  accumulated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water,  or  at  least  of  abundant  moisture,  is  evident :  a.  From  the 
preservation  of  the  organic  matter.  By  atrial  decay  vegetable  matter 
is  either  entirely  consumed,  or  else  crumbles  into  dust.  Only  in  the 
presence  of  water  is  it  preserved  and  accumulated  in  larger  quantities. 
b.  The  interst ratified  sand  and  clays  and  limestones  have,  of  coiu*se, 
been  deposited  like  all  strata  in  water,  c.  Tlie  coal  itself  is  not  un- 
frequently  distinctly  and  finely  stratified,  d.  The  plants  found  in  con- 
nection with  tiie  coal-seams  are  mostly  such  as  grow  in  moist  ground. 

Thus  far,  then,  theorists  agree,  but  from  this  point  opinions  diverge, 
and  until  recently  have  very  widely  diverged.  Some  have  thought 
that  coal  has  accumulated  by  the  growth  of  plants  '*  in  situ^^  as  in 
peat-bogs  and  peat-swamps  of  the  present  day.  Others  have  sup- 
posed that  it  has  accumulated  by  driftage  of  vegetable  matter  by 
rivers,  like  the  rafts  now  found  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  of  the 
present  day.  According  to  the  one  view,  a  coal-seam  is  an  ancient 
f>e(U'Stoamp  /  according  to  the  other,  it  is  an  immense  buried  raft. 
The  one  is  called  the  " Peat-bog  theory ^^  the  other,  the  " Estuary  or 
raft  theory.'*^ 

Recently,  however,  scientific  opinions  have  converged  toward  a 
common  belief.  We  will  not,  therefore,  discuss  these  two  rival  theo- 
ries, but  simply  bring  out  what  is  most  certain  in  the  present  views  on 
this  subject. 

1.  Coal  has  been  accumulated  by  grototh  of  vegetation  in  sitUy  as 
in  peat'SUjamps  of  the  present  day.  This  fact  is  now  demonstrable. 
The  reasons  for  believing  it  are  the  following  :   a.   7%e  purity  of  coaL 
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The  coals  of  the  American  coal-fields  are,  vith  few  exceptions,  abso- 
lutely pure,  L  e.,  the  amount  of  ash  is  not  greater  than  would  result 
from  the  ash  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  composed.  The  same  is  true  ot 
coals  of  most  extensive  coal-fields  everywhere.  Now,  it  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  135)  that  in  extensive  pcut-swamps,  like  the  Great  Dignul 
Swamp,  absolutely  pure  vegetable  arcumulatioiis  unmixed  with  sedi- 
ment occur;  but  in  buried  rafts  or  drifted  vegetable  matter  of  any  kind 
there  must  be  a  lurge  admixture  of  mud.  I>.  The  preservulion  of  tht 
most  complex  and  delicate  parts  of  the  },l<iut  in  their  natural  relatiotit 
to  each  other.  Large  fronds  an'  spread  out  and  pressed  as  in  a  bota- 
nist's herbarium.  Delicate  loaves  are  preserved  with  all  their  finest 
veratioii  perfectly  visible.  This  is  exactly  what  we  would  expect  if 
they  lay  where  they  fell,  but  is  incompatible  with  driftage  by  rapid 
currents  to  long  distances,  c.  7/ie  position  of  these  perfect  specimens 
only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  as  would  be  the  case  with  the  latt 
fallen  leaves,  instead  of  mixed  throughout  the  seam,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  drifted  matter,  d.  The  presence  of  stumps  with  their  spread- 
ing  roots  penetrating  the  vndercluy  exactly  as  thty  grew.  This  is  not 
an  occasional  phenonicndn,  but  is  found  in  the  underclay  of  nearly  every 
coal-seam.  In  South  \\'a]es  there  are  100  scams  of  coal,  every  one  of 
which  is  underlaid  by  clay  crowded  with  roots  and  sometimes  with 
stumps.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  seventy-six  seams,  twenty  of  which 
have  erect  stumps  standing  in  tlieir  original  position  willi  spreading 
roots  still  penetrating  the  undirclay.  The  other  seams  have  each  its 
undercliiy  filled  with  stifrmiiriii-roots.  Besides  these  seams  (here  8r<^ 
many  dark  bands  (dirt-beds)  indicating  old  forest -prounds. 

The  following  section  (Kijr.  SOIJ)  shows  some  of  these  seams  a(;d 

dirt-beds  or  forest-grounds,  witii   penclr;LtiL>g  roots  and  erect  trunks. 

Fig.  507  shows  an  area  of 

'fp    ^  iilmut  one-quarter  acre  of 

surf  iLc  of  the  underclay  of 

an    Liighsh    coal-seam    in 

^^        "^^"^       "^^^^^        ^"  whith   there  arc  seventv- 

^g^  ^^^^'K^^^'^fc^  three  stumps  ;«8<(«.     This 

^^^.^^  ^"^•"■^^        ^^^l^fc.    lJ^t  ciidtuce  (</)  is  denion- 

^^^F'^^^'.^  "^^....^J^'^    sintnc       IJcneath    every 

d  se-im  there  is  a  fossil 

1  —  tin    ancient    forest- 

F.8   MS-Fr«ll™ilTr«.s.(g.l\!™ur  .  No  . --c  .to.  J  tUipitnlntion. —  ^fe 

mil  turn  u])  the  evidence, 
and  at  the  same  time  m-ike  it  clearer,  by  d(. scribing  a  section  of  a 
peat  bog,  and  companng  with  a  coalstam  In  such  a  section  we  have 
always  an  undercla},   on  which  accumuhtcd    the    moisture,  and    on 
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which  grew  the  original  trees  of  the  locality.  This  underclaj  is  often 
full  of  roots  and  stumps  of 
the  original  growth.  Above 
this  is  a  fine,  structureless, 
carbonaceous  mass,  corre- 
sponding to  the  coal-seam. 
On  this  are  the  last-fallen 
leaves,  not  yet  disorganized, 
and  the  still-growing  vege- 
tation. Now,  imagine  this 
overwhelmed  and  buried  by 
mud  or  sand,  the  whole  sub- 
jected to  powerful  pressure, 
and  a  slow  subsequent  pro- 
cess of    bituminization  ;  and    Fm.  607.-Ground-PItn  of »  FoMtl  Forest,  Parkflold  Conieiy. 

we  have  a  complete  repro- 
duction of  the  phenomena  of  a  coal-seam  with  its  accompanying  under- 
clay  filled  with  roots,  and  its  black  shale  filled  with  leaf  and  branch 
impressions. 

2.  Coal  has  been  accumulated  at  tJie  mouths  of  rivers^  and  therefore 
in  localities  subject  to  floods  by  the  river  and  incursions  by  the  sea.  It 
is  otherwise  impossible  to  account  for  the  clays  and  sands  (often  inclo» 
ing  drift-timber),  and  limestones,  interstratified  with  the  coal.  The  phe- 
nomena of  an  individual  seam  prove  the  accumulation  by  growth  in 
situ;  the  general  phenomena  of  a  coal-basin y  with  its  succession  of 
strata,  prove  that  this  took  place  at  the  mouths  of  rivers.  Thus,  the 
field  of  discussion  is  narrowed  to  very  small  limits. 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  coal  has  been  accumulated  in  extensive 
peat-swamps  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  therefore  subject  to  oc- 
casional floodings  by  the  river,  and  inundations  by  the  sea.  That  pure 
peat  may  accumulate  under  these  circumstances,  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  fact  mentioned  by  Lyell,  that  over  large  tracts  of  ground  in  the  river- 
swamp  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  pure  peat  is  now  forming,  in  spite 
of  the  annual  floods;  the  sediments  being  all  stopped  by  the  thick  jungle- 
growth  surrounding  these  spots,  and  deposited  on  the  margins,  wliile 
only  pure  water  reaches  the  interior  portions.* 

But  if  coal  has  indeed  been  formed  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  we 
ought  to  find  at  least  something  analogous  to  a  coal-field  in  sections  of 
great  river-deltas.  And  so,  indeed,  we  do.  We  have  seen  (p.  130)  that 
a  great  river-delta,  like  that  of  the  Mississippi  or  the  Ganges,  consists 
of  alternate  layers  of  river-sediments  (sands  and  clays)  and  marine  sedi- 
ments (limestones),  with  thin  layers  of  peaty  matter,  and  old  forest- 

>  Lyell,  **£lemeiitB  of  Geology,"  p.  4SS. 
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grounds  with  stumps  and  roots.  It  is,  in  other  words,  a  coaI-6eld, 
though  an  imperfect  one,  in  the  process  of  formation.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  we  accounted  for  this  alternation,  not  by  oscillations, 
but  by  the  operation  of  two  opposing  forces,  one  depressing  (subsi- 
dence), the  other  up-building  (river-deposit),  with  varying  success. 
When  the  up-building  by  river-deposit  prevailed,  the  area  was  reclaimed, 
and  became  covered  with  thick  jungle  vegetation ;  when  the  subsidence 
prevailed,  it  was  again  covered  with  water,  and  buried  in  river-sediments, 
etc.  Now  and  then,  when  the  subsidence  was  unusually  great,  the  sea 
invaded  the  same  area,  and  limestone  was  formed.  It  is  substantially 
in  this  way  that  coal-fields  were  probably  formed. 

Application  of  the  Theory  to  the  American  Goal-Fields :  a.  AppalaeUaii 

Coal-Field. — A  glance  at  the  map  (p.  289)  will  show  that,  during  Carbo- 
niferous times,  there  was  high  land  to  the  north,  east,  and  west  of  this 
field,  and  the  black  area,  representing  the  Coal-measures,  was  then  a 
trough,  into  which,  therefore,  drained  rivers  from  every  side  except  the 
south.  This  trough  was  sometimes  a  coal-swamp,  sometimes  a  lake 
emptpng  southward,  sometimes  an  arm  of  the  sea  connecting  with  the 
ocean  southward.  When  it  was  a  coal-marsh,  a  coal-seam  was  formed ; 
when  a  lake,  sands  and  clays  were  deposited  by  the  rivers ;  when  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  marine  deposits — limestones — were  formed. 

This  alternation  of  conditions  we  explain  as  follows :  There  were 
three  forces  at  work  on  this  area :  1.  A  general  continental  vpheavaly 
affecting  this  along  with  all  other  parts  of  the  continent ;  2.  An  up- 
building by  sedimentary  deposit ;  3.  A  local  subsidence.  The  evidence 
of  all  these  is  complete.  The  continental  upheaval,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  was  unceasing  throughout  the  previous  periods,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  continued  throughout  the  subsequent  periods.  The  up-building  by 
sediments  and  the  pari  passu  subsidence  are  as  clearly  marked  as  in 
deltas  of  the  present  day,  by  shore-marks^  by  shallow-water  fossils,  and 
especially  hy  forest-grounds  repeated  through  several  thousand  feet  of 
vertical  thickness.  The  existence  of  these  three  forces,  therefore,  is 
not  a  doubtful  hypothesis.  Now,  the  first  two  would  tend  to  reclaim^ 
the  third  to  submerge^  the  area.  When  the  reclaiming  forces  pre- 
dominated, the  area  became  swamp-land,  and  covered  with  coal  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  river-water,  strained  through  the  thick  growth,  slowly  went 
southward  by  a  kind  of  seepage.  When  the  submerging  forces  pre- 
dominated, the  area  became  a  lake,  and  sediments  in  great  quantities 
were  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  probable,  that 
correlative  with  the  more  rapid  local  subsidence  which  formed  the  lake 
there  was  also  a  more  rapid  elevation  of  the  high  lands  on  all  sides,  pro* 
ducing  more  torrential  river-currents  and  greater  sedin^entary  deposits. 
Now  and  then,  at  long  intervals,  the  subsidence  would  bring  the  area 
below  sea-level,  and  would  thus  form  an  interior  sea,  or  mediterraneaOi 
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Daring  such  times,  limestones  would  be  formed,  and  marine  animals 
would  be  imbedded  as  fossils. 

b.  Western  Coal-Fields. — ^The  Central  and  We^em  coal-fields  may  be 
legarded  as  one^  having  been  subsequently  separated  by  denudation. 
This  immensely  extensive  field  may  have  been,  like  the  Appalachian,  a 
hollow  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  higher  land.  If  so,  the  western  land 
has  since  been  submerged,  and  covered  by  more  recent  deposits.  Or  it 
may  have  been  an  extensive  jungly  flat,  bordering  a  western  sea,  with 
many  small  rivers  with  inosculating  deltas,  flowing  westward  and  seep- 
ing through  the  thick,  marshy  vegetation.  There  were  here  far  less 
mechanical  sediments,  because  less  high  land,  and  far  more  marine  de- 
posits, because  there  was  a  larger  and  opener  sea ;  but,  in  other  re- 
spects, the  process  may  be  regarded  as  similar. 

Appalachian  Revolution. — ^This  state  of  oscillation  and  incertitude 
was  cut  short  by  the  Appalachian  revolution.  At  the  end  of  the  Coal 
period,  the  sediments  which  had  been  so  long  accumulating  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  until  their  aggregate  thickness  had  now  reached  40,000 
feet,  at  last  yielded  to  the  horizontal  pressure  produced  by  interior  con- 
traction of  the  earth  (p.  262),  and  were  crumpled,  and  mashed,  and 
thickened  up  into  the  Appalachian  chain.  At  the  same  time  the  Western 
o^al-swamps  were  upheaved  sufliciently  to  become  permanent  dry  land* 
This  revolution  closed  the  Carboniferous  age  and  the  Palaeozoic  era. 

Estimate  of  Time. 

We  have  said  (p.  275)  that  it  is  important  that  the  mind  become 
familiarized  with  the  idea  of  the  immense  time  necessary  to  explain 
geological  phenomena.  We  therefore  embrace  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  rough  estimate  of  the  Coal  period.  The  estimate  may  be  made 
either  by  taking  the  whole  amount  of  coal  in  a  coal-field  as  the  thing  to 
be  measured,  and  the  rate  at  which  vigorous  vegetation  now  makes  or- 
ganic matter  as  the  measuring-rod  ;  or  else  by  taking  the  whole  amount 
of  sediments  in  a  coal-basin  as  the  thing  to  be  measured,  and  the  rate 
of  accumulation  of  sediments  by  large  rivers  as  the  measuring-rod.  We 
will  give  both,  though  the  latter  is  probably  the.  more  reliable. 

1.  From  Aggregate  Amount  of  Coal.— A  vigorous  vegetation— as, 

for  example,  an  average  field-crop  or  a  thick  forest — makes  about  2,000 
pounds  of  dried  organic  matter  per  annum  per  acre,  or  200,000  pounds 
or  100  tons  per  century.*  But  100  tons  of  vegetable  matter  pressed  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  coal  (1.4),  and  spread  over  an  acre,  would  make  a 
layer  less  than  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  But,  according  to 
Bischof ,  vegetable  matter  in  changing  to  coal  loses,  on  an  average,  four- 
fifths  of  its  weight  by  the  escape  of  CO,,  CH^,  and  H,0  (p.  367),  only 

'  Recent  researches  considerably  increase  these  numbers.    Naturr^  toL  xyL,  p.  211,  18^7. 
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one-fifth  remaining.  Therefore,  vigorous  vegetation  at  present  could 
make  onl}'  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  of  coal,  specific  gravity  1.4,  per 
century.  To  make  a  layer  one  foot  thick  would  require  nearly  10,000 
years.  But  the  aggregate  thickness  in  some  coal-basins  is  100  feet  and 
even  160  feet  (p.  360).  This  would  require — the  former  near  1,000,000, 
the  latter  1,400,000  years.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  coal  vegeta- 
tion was  more  vigorous  than  the  present  vegetation.  Our  measuring^ 
rod  may  be  too  short ;  we  will  try  the  other  method : 

2.  From  Amount  of  Sediment — We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Chailcs 
Lyell  for  the  following  estimate  of  the  time  necessary  to  accumulate 
the  Nova  Scotia  Coal-measures.  This  coal-field  is  selected  because  the 
evidences  of  river-sediments  are  very  clear  throughout.  The  area  of 
this  coal-basin  is  given  on  page  361  as  18,000  square  miles ;  but  the 
identity  in  character  of  portions  now  widely  separated  by  seas — e.  g., 
on  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Cape  Breton,  Magdalen  Island,  etc. — ^plainly 
shows  that  all  these  are  parts  of  one  original  fields  which  could  not 
have  been  less  than  36,000  square  miles.  The  thickness  at  South  Jog- 
gins  is  13,000  feet.  At  Pictou,  100  miles  distant,  it  is  nearly  as  g^at. 
We  shall  certainly  not  err  on  the  side  of  excess,  therefore,  if  we  take  the 
average  thickness  over  the  whole  area  as  7,600  feet.  This  would  give 
the  cubic  contents  of  the  original  delta  deposit  as  about  61,000  cubic 
miles.  Now,  the  Mississippi  River,  according  to  Humphrey  and  Abbot, 
carries  to  its  delta  annually  sediment  enough  to  cover  a  square  mile 
268  feet  deep,  or  nearly  exactly  one-twentieth  of  a  cubic  mile.  There- 
fore, to  accumulate  the  mass  of  sediment  mentioned  above  would  take 
the  Mississippi  about  1,000,000  years. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  estimate  that  it  is  founded  on  a  particu- 
lar theory  of  the  accumulation  of  the  Coal-measures.  The  answer  to 
this  is  plain.  Any  other  mode  would  only  extend  the  time,  for  this 
mode  is  more  rapid  than  any  other.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  we 
have  evidence  of  a  very  rapid  accumulation  in  stumps  and  logs  and 
erect  trunks,  either  bituminized  or  petrified,  and  which,  therefore,  must 
have  been  completely  buried  before  they  could  decay.  The  answer  is, 
that  these  are  only  examples  of  local  rapid  deposit,  and  do  not  at  all 
affect  the  general  result.  Precisely  the  same  happens  now  in  river- 
deltas.  Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  agencies  of  Nature  were  far 
more  energetic  then  than  now.  This  objection  has  already  been  an- 
swered on  page  275. 

We,  therefore,  return  to  our  estimate  with  increased  confidence 
that  it  is  far  within  limits.  But  the  Coal  period,  as  already  said  (p. 
346),  is  not  more  than  one-thirtieth  of  the  recorded  history  of  the 
earth ;  beyond  which,  again,  lies  the  infinite  abyss  of  the  unrecorded. 
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Physical  Geography  and  Climate  of  the  Coal  Period. 

Physical  Geography. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  American  Conti- 
nent the  area  of  land  during  this  period  is  approximately  shown  in  the 
map  (p.  289).  It  included  the  Laurentian,  the  Silurian,  and  Devonian 
areas,  during  the  whole  age.  In  the  sub-Carboniferous  period  the  sub- 
Carboniferous  and  Carboniferous  areas  were  covered  bj  the  sea,  but  in 
the  Carboniferous  period  proper  the  sub-Carboniferous  area  was  land, 
and  the  Carboniferous  area,  as  already  seen,  was  in  an  uncertain  state, 
sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  sea-leveL  It  is  probable, 
also,  that  the  JSastern  border-land  extended  then  much  beyond  the  line 
of  the  Tertiary  deposits  {see  map,  p.  289),  perhaps  beyond  the  present 
coast-line,  and  was  partly  submerged  in  the  elevation  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain,  at  the  end  of  the  Coal  period. 

In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  there  were  considerable  bodies  of 
land,  mainly  in  the  Basin  region,  but  their  limits  are  not  accurately 
known. 

Again,  it  is  almost  certain  that  all  the  lands  were  comparatively 
low.  None  of  the  great  mountain-chains  of  the  continent  were  yet 
formed.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  same  was  true  of  the  other  con- 
tinents. Nearly  all  the  high  mountain-chains  are  either  more  recent 
in  their  origiuy  or  else  in  their  principal  growth.  In  general  terms, 
then,  the  lands  were  smaller  and  lower,  and  the  conditions  more 
oceanic,  than  at  present. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Coal  period  was  undoubtedly  charac- 
terized by  greater  vsarnUhy  humidity^  uniformity^  and  a  more  highly 
carbonated  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  than  now  obtain.  Most  of 
these  characteristics,  if  not  all,  are  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  vege- 
tation : 

1.  The  warmth  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  a  tropical  or  ultra- 
tropical  vegetation.  Of  the  present  flora  of  Great  Britain  about  one- 
thirty-fifth  are  Ferns,  and  none  of  these  Tree-ferns.  Of  the  Coal  flora  of 
Great  Britain  about  one-half  were  Ferns,  and  many  of  these  Tree-femSr 
At  present  in  all  Europe  there  are  not  more  than  sixty  known  species 
of  Ferns :  in  European  Coal-measures  there  are  nearly  350'  species,  and 
these  are  certainly  but  a  fraction  of  the  actual  number  then  existing. 
That  this  indicates  a  tropical  climate  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
1,500  species  of  living  Ferns  known  twenty  years  ago,  1,200,  or  four- 
flfths,  were  tropical  species.  The  number  of  known  living  Ferns  is  now 
about  3,000,*  but  the  proportion  of  tropical  species  is  still  probably  the 
same.  Even  in  the  tropics,  however,  the  proportion  of  Ferns  is  far  less 
than  in  Great  Britain  during  the  Coal  period.  Again,  Tree-ferns,  arbo- 
rescent Lycopods,  Cycads,  and  Araucarian  Conifers,  are  now  wholly  con- 

*  Lesqaereux.  '  Nature,  Augost,  18YA. 
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fined  to  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions.  The  prevalence  of  these  tropi- 
cal families  and  their  immense  size,  compared  with  their  congeners  of  llie 
present  day,  would  seem  to  indicate  not  only  tropical  but  u/^ro-iropical 
conditions.  And  these  conditions  prevailed  not  only  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  but  northward  to  75°  north  latitude;  for  inMeUvUU 
Island  have  been  found  coal-strata  containing/  Tree-ferns^  gigantic 
LycopodSj  Calamites^  etc. 

2.  The  humidity  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  Tree-ferns  and  arbo- 
rescent Lyoopods  are  most  abundant  now  on  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean ;  and  further  by  the  great  extent  of  the  Coal  swamps,  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  general  succulence  of,  or  the  predominance  of  celluiar 
tissue  in,  the  plants  of  that  period. 

3.  The  uniformity  is  proved  by  the  great  resemblance  and  often 
identity  of  the  species  in  the  most  widely-separated  regions.  Accord- 
ing to  Lesquereux,  out  of  434  American  and  440  European  species,  176 
are  common,  and  the  remainder  far  less  diverse  in  character  than  the 
species  of  the  two  florae  at  present.  Again,  in  all  latitudes,  from  the 
tropics  to  75**  north  latitude.  Coal  species  are  extremely  similar.  Such 
uniformity  of  vegetation  shows  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  climate.  From 
the  earliest  times  until  the  present  there  has  been  probably  a  gradual 
evolution  of  continents — a  gradual  differentiation  of  land  and  water, 
a  consequent  differentiation  of  climates,  and  a  corresponding  differen- 
tiation of  faunae  and  florae. 

4.  The  carbonated  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  proved  by  the 
large  quantity  of  carbon  laid  up  in  the  form  of  coal,  the  whole  of  which 
was  withdrawn  from  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
also  indicated  by  the  nature  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation.  The 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is  now  about  -^  per  cent^ 
(gfl^oo)'  Now,  since  carbonic  acid  is  the  necessary  food  of  plants,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  up  to  a  certain  limit  the  increase  of  atmospheric 
carbonic  acid  would  increase  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Experi- 
ments prove  that  this  is  true  for  vascular  Cryptogams^  but  not  for 
Phaenogams. 

We  may  therefore  picture  to  ourselves  the  climate  of  this  period  as 
warm^  moisty  uniform^  stagnant  (for  currents  of  air  are  determined  by 
cf/^erencc  of  temperature),  and  stifling^  from  the  abundance  of  carbonic 
acid.  Such  physical  conditions  are  extremely  favorable  to  vegetation, 
but  unfavorable  to  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life. 

Cause  of  this  Climate. — The  moisture  and  uniformity  were  the 
necessary  result  of  the  physical  geography  already  given.  They  were 
due  to  the  wide  extent  of  ocean  and  the  absence  of  large  continents  and 
high  mountains.  High  mountains  are  the  precipitating  points  for  the 
atmosphere — points  through  which  it  discharges  its  superabundant 
moisture.     As  these  did  not  exist,  the  atmosphere  was  always  highly 
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charged.  The  prevalence  of  the  ocean  also^  as  is  well  known,  produces 
uniformity. 

The  greater  warmth  of  high  latitudes  is  partly  explained  by  the 
uniformity.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  then 
a  higher  mean  temperature  than  now  exists.  This  was  probably  due 
to  the  constitution  of  the  atm^osphere.    This  may  be  shown  as  follows : 

The  surface-temperature  of  the  earth  is  now  almost  wholly  due  to 
external^  not  to  internal,  causes.  It  has  been  calculated  that  only  one- 
twentieth  of  a  degree  Fahr.  is  now  due  to  the  latter  cause.  In  going 
downward,  the  heat  increases  about  1°  Fahr.  for  every  60  to  60  feet, 
i.  e.,  the  internal  heat  for  every  50  feet  of  depth  increases  twenty  times 
the  surface  temperature.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  by  Fourier  and 
Hopkins  that  the  same  would  be  true  whatever  be  the  surface-tempera- 
ture from  internal  causes.  For  example,  if  the  surface-temperature 
from  internal  causes  be  1°,  then  for  every  fifty  feet  of  depth  the  interior 
heat  would  increase  20°.  If  the  surface-temperature  from  internnl 
causes  be  10**,  then  for  e'very  60  feet  of  depth  the  interior  heat  would 
increase  200° — a  condition  of  things  entirely  inconsistent  with  the 
growth  of  plants,  since  all  the  springs  would  be  boiling.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  attribute,  as  many  have  done,  even  a  few  degrees*  increase 
of  mean  temperature  to  causes  interior  to  the  earth.  In  fact,  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  during  the  whole  recorded  history  of  the  earth,  i.  e., 
during  the  time  it  has  been  inhabited  by  organisms,  the  surface-tem- 
perature of  the  earth  has  been  almost  wholly  due  to  external  causes. 
Now,  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  is  an  external  cause,  which 
greatly  affects  the  surface-temperature,  but  which  has  hitherto  been 
almost  wholly  neglected.  The  thorough  explanation  of  this  point  will 
require  some  discussion  of  the  properties  of  transparent  media  in  rela- 
tion to  light  and  heat. 

Many  bodies  which  are  transparent  to  light  are  opaque  to  heat. 
Such  bodies,  however,  will  freely  transmit  heat,  if  the  heat  be  accom- 
panied with  intense  light  It  is  as  if  the  light  carried  the  heat  through 
with  it.  Heat  thus  associated  with  light  is  sometimes  called  light-heat^ 
while  that  which  is  not  thus  associated  is  called  dark  heat.  Now,  the 
bodies  spoken  of  are  transparent  to  light-heat,  but  opaque  to  dark  heat. 
Glass  is  such  a  body.  If  a  pane  of  glass  be  held  between  the  face  and 
the  6un^  the  heat  passes  freely  and  bums  the  face,  but  the  same  pane 
would  act  as  a  partial  screen  before  a  fire^  and  as  a  perfect  screen  be- 
fore a  hot,  but  not  incandescent,  cannon-ball. 

It  is  in  this  way  we  explain  the  fact  that  a  glass  greenhouse,  even 
in  the  coldest  sunshiny  winter's  day,  becomes  insupportably  warm  if 
shut  up.  The  sun-light  and  heat  pass  freely  through  the  glass,  and 
heat  the  ground,  the  benches,  the  fiower-pots ;  but  the  light-heat  thereby 
becomes  converted  into  dark  heat,  and  thus  is  imprisoned  within. 
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NoWy  the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  such  a  greeenhouse.  The  light- 
heat  passes  readily  tlirough,  warms  the  ground,  changes  into  dark  heat^ 
and  is  in  a  measure  imprisoned  by  the  partial  opacity  of  the  atmosphere 
to  this  kind  of  heat.  The  atmosphere  is  a  kind  of  blanket  put  about 
the  earth  to  keep  it  warm.  So  much  has  long  been  recognized.  But 
Tyndall  has  shown  *  that  the  property  of  opacity  to  dark  heat  in  the 
case  of  the  atmosphere  is  due  wholly  to  the  small  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  and  aqueous  vapor  present ;  that  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  trans- 
parent to  dark  heat,  and,  therefore,  if  the  atmosphere  consisted  only  of 
these  two  gases,  it  would  not  be  heated  by  radiation  from  the  earth, 
and  the  ground  would  lose  all  its  heat  by  radiation  during  the  night, 
and  become  intensely  cold  like  space.  In  other  words,  the  blanket  put 
about  the  earth  to  keep  it  warm  is  woven  of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous 
vapor. 

Now,  we  have  seen  that  during  the  Coal  period  the  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  and  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  teas  far  greater  than  now. 
The  atmosphere  was  then  a  double  blanket,  and  therefore  kept  the 
young  earth  much  warmer.  We  believe  that  Prof.  T.  S.  Hunt*  was 
the  first  to  apply  this  discovery  of  Tyndall  to  the  explanation  of  the 
climate  of  the  Coal  period.  £.  B.  Hunt  had  previously  attributed  it  to 
greater  density  of  the  air  (Dana,  '^  Manual,"  p.  353) ;  but  this  is  a  wholly 
diflferent  principle.* 

Thus  the  physical  geography  explains  the  humidity  and  uniformity, 
and  the  greater  humidity  and  the  carbonic  acid  explain  the  greater 
mean  temperature.  But  there  is  still  the  carbonic  acid  to  be  accounted 
for. 

The  more  highly -carbonated  condition  of  the  atmosphere  must  be 
attributed  to  the  original  constitution  of  the  air.  All  carbonic-acid- 
producing  causes,  such  as  animal  respiration,  combustion,  general  decay 
of  organic  matter,  volcanoes,  carbonated  springs,  etc.,  only  return  to  the 
air  what  has  been  previously  taken  from  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
all  the  carbon  in  the  world,  whether  in  the  form  of  organic  matter,  or  of 
coal,  or  of  bitumen,  or  of  carbonates,  existed  once  as  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air,  and  has  been  progressively  withd^a^vn.  Fiist  immense  quanti- 
ties were  withdrawn  and  fixed  as  carbonates,  especially  as  carbonate  of 
lime  (limestone),  and  the  air  correspondingly  purified.  Again,  immense 
quantities  were  withdrawn  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  CJoal  pe- 
riod, and  fixed  as  coal.  In  this  latter  method  of  withdrawal  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid  is  returned,  and  the  oxygenation  of  the  air  is  in- 

*  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  xi.,  p.  100;  American  Journal,  second 
series,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  99. 

'  "Chemical  and  Geological  Essays,"  p.  42. 

*  According  to  Buflf,  "  Archives  des  Sciences,"  vol.  Ivii.,  p.  293,  the  opacity  to  dark  hett 
of  carbonic  acid  and  aqueous  vapor  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  Tyndall. 
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creased.    We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  process  of  purification  did  not 

cease  with  the  Coal  period  ;  for  large  quantities  were  again  withdrawn 

and  laid  down  as  coal  and  lignite  in  the  Jurassic,  the  Cretaceous,  and 

Tertiary  periods.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  progressive  puriOca- 

tion  of  the  air,  by  the  withdrawal  of  superabundant  carbonic  acid  and 

returning  the  pure  oxygen,  fitted  it  for  the  purposes  of  higher  and  higher 

animals. 

Iron- Ore  of  the  CoaX-Measurea, 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  Coal-measures  consist  of  alternat- 
ing layers  of  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  containing  seams  of 
cocU  and  bands  of  iron-ore.  We  have  already  discussed  the  mode  of 
occurrence^  the  varieties,  and  the  theory  of  accumulation  of  the  coaL 
We  come  now  to  discuss  the  same  points  in  regard  to  the  iron-ore. 

Mode  of  Oocurreiice. — ^The  mode  of  occurrence  of  iron-ore  is,  in 
many  respects,  like  that  of  coal.  Like  coal,  it  is  found  in  seams,  which 
vary  in  thickness  from  a  fraction  of  an  inch  to  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Like 
coal,  these  very  thick  seams  are  apt  to  be  impure,  being  largely  mixed 
with  clay.  Seams  pure  enough  to  work  profitably  are  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four  feet  thick.  Like  coal,  the  seams  are  repeated  many 
times  in  the  same  section  (Fig.  433,  p.  347),  but  without  any  discoverable 
order  of  succession.    Like  coal,  the  seam  is  usually  underlaid  by  clay. 

Kinds  of  Ore. — The  form  of  iron-ore  found  in  all  strata,  except  those 
containing  coal,  is  usually /*6rr»c  oxide,  either  hydrated  (brown  hema- 
tite— limonite),  or  anhydrous  (red  hematite),  or  else  magnetic  oxide ; 
hut  in  the  Coal-measures  of  this  period,  and  in  the  Coal-measures  of 
every  other  period — i.  e.,  in  aU  strata  containing  coal,  the  iron  is  in 
the  form  of  ferrous  carbonate.  This  is  usually  mixed  with  clay,  and 
therefore  called  clay  iron-stone.  It  is  often  nodular  and  mammillated, 
and  called  kidney  iron-ore.  Sometimes  it  is  mixed  intimately  with  car- 
bonaceous matter,  and  is  called  black-band  ore.  This  last  very  valuable 
ore  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  in  Scotland. 

The  importance  of  the  association  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  same  strata 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  For  this  reason,  the  raising  of  coal  and  the 
manufacture  of  iron  are  conducted  in  connection  with  each  other,  and 
the  smelting-f  umaces  are  often  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  coal-mines. 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  why  Great  Britain,  the  greatest 
coal-producing  country  in  the  world,  should  be  also  the  greatest  iron- 
producing  country.  Nearly  all  the  iron-ore  worked  in  Great  Britain  is 
taken  from  her  coal-measures.  In  this  country,  much  iron  is  made  from 
the  iron  carbonates  of  the  coal-measures,  but  much  also  from  the  per- 
oxide ores  found  elsewhere,  especially  in  Laurcntian  strata  (p.  284). 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view  of  the  annual  iron- 
production,  in  tons,  of  the  principal  iron-producing  countries  of  the 
world.    It  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain  makes  about  half  the  iron  of 
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the  world.    The  rapid  increase  in  the  production  of  this  great  agent 
of  civilization  is  also  seen. 


Great  Britain......  2,200,000    8,600,000   6,000,000 


United  States. 
France . . 
Germany. 
Worid... 


602,000  I  1,000,000    1,200,000 


460,000 


7,000,000 


1,217,000 


1871. 


6,667,000 


1,664,000 


18T8. 


6,666,000 
2,660,000 
1,881,000 

•   ••••••• 

14,486,000 


1880. 


7,741,000 
4,295,000 


Theory  of  the  Aoonmulation  of  the  Iron-Ore  of  the  Goal-Measnres. 

— We  have  already  explained  (p.  136)  how  iron-ore  is  now  accumolated 
by  the  agency  of  decaying  organic  matter.  We  have  also  shown  that 
if  the  organic  matter  is  consumed  in  doing  the  work  of  acoumulation, 
the  iron -ore  is  left  in  the  form  of  iron  peroxide  ;  but^  if  it  is  accumu- 
lated in  the  presence  of  excess  of  organic  matter,  it  retains  the  form 
of  ferrous  carbonate.  We  will  now  give  additional  evidence,  taken 
from  the  occurrence  of  iron  ore  in  the  strata  of  the  earth,  that  the  same 
agency  has  accomplished  the  same  results  in  all  geological  times. 

1.  Immense  beds  of  iron-ore  are  found  in  the  strata  of  all  geological 
ages ;  but,  wherever  we  find  them,  we  find  also  associated  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  strata,  decolorized  or  leached  of  their  iron  coloring-mat- 
ter. Contrarily,  where  we  usually  find  the  rocks  extensively  red,  we 
find  also  an  absence  of  valuable  beds  of  iron-ore.  We  are  thus  led  to 
conclude  that  the  iron-ore  of  iron-beds  has  been  washed  out  of  the  strata, 
which  are  thereby  left  in  a  decolorized  condition. 

2.  That  this  has  been  done  by  the  agency  of  organic  matter  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  wherever  we  find  evidences  of  organic  matter,  whether 
in  the  form  of  fossils  or  of  coal,  we  find  the  sandstones  and  shales  are 
white  or  gray — i.  e.,  leached  of  coloring-matter.  Conversely,  red  rocks 
are  usually  barren  of  fossils  or  of  coal.  For  example,  all  the  sand- 
stones of  the  coal-measures,  or  of  all  other  strata  containing  coal,  are 
(/rai/y  while  the  Old  Red  sandstone  below  the  coal,  and  the  New  Red 
sandstone  above  the  coal,  and,  in  fact,  all  red  sandstones,  are  very  poor 
in  fossils  or  evidences  of  organic  matter  of  any  kind.  Thus,  evidences 
of  organic  matter,  and  the  decoloring  of  the  strata,  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  iron-ore,  are  closely  associated  as  cause  and  effect. 

3.  In  all  the  strata,  whether  older  or  newer,  in  which  there  is  no 
coal,  i.  e.,  in  which  there  is  no  excess  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of 
change,  the  iron-ore  is  peroxide  {ferric  oxide) ;  while  in  coal-measures 
of  all  periods,  whether  Carboniferous,  or  Jurassic,  or  Cretaceous,  or 
Tertiary,  or  in  all  cases  where  there  is  organic  matter  in  excess  in  a 
state  of  change  (not  graphite),  the  iron-ore  is  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
protoxide,  or  ferrous  carbonate  (FeCO,). 
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Therefore,  we  conclnde  that  both  now  and  ahoays  iron-ore  is,  and 
has  been,  accumulated  by  organic  agency  ;  again,  that  both  now  and 
always  there  are,  and  have  been,  three  conditions  of  iron-ore,  each  as- 
sociated with  the  absence  or  presence  in  smaller  or  larger  quantities  of 
changing  organic  matter  :  1.  It  may  be  universally  diffused  as  a  color- 
ing-matter of  rocks  and  soils,  and  unavailable  for  industries ;  in  this 
case  there  has  been  no  organic  matter  to  leach  it  out  and  accumulate 
it.  2.  It  may  be  accumulated  as  ferric  oxide  ;  in  this  case  there  has 
been  organic  matter  only  sufficient  to  do  the  work  of  accumulation,  and 
was  all  consumed  in  doing  that  work.  8.  It  may  be  accumulated  as 
ferrous  carbonate ;  in  this  case  there  is  excess  of  organic  matter,  usually 
in  the  form  of  coal. 

This  much  is  certain  ;  but,  as  to  the  exact  mode  and  time  of  the 
leaching  and  accumulation,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  There 
are  two  ways  in  which  the  accumulation  may  have  occurred  :  It  may 
have  accumulated  in  the  coalnmarahes  during  the  CocU  period^  being  at 
that  time  leached  out  of  the  surrounding  soils,  which  were  therefore 
left  in  a  decolorized  condition,  and  in  this  condition  subsequently 
washed  down  as  sediments  into  the  coal-marshes.  Or,  it  may  have 
been  brought  down  as  the  coloring-matter  of  red  sands  and  clays  ;  and 
afterward^  perhaps  after  the  Coal  period,  leached  out  by  percolating 
waters  containing  organic  matter  from  the  coal-beds,  carried  down- 
ward until  stopped  by  an  impervious  clay-stratum,  and  accumulated 
there.     The  former  mode  is  the  more  probable.' 

But,  in  any  case,  organic  matter  has  been  the  agent ;  and,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  as  in  all  other  cases,  iron-ore  is  the  sign  of  organic 
matter,  and  the  measure  of  the  amount  of  organic  matter  consumed  in 
its  accumulation.  There  are,  therefore,  three  signs  of  the  previous 
existence  of  organisms  used  by  geologists :  they  are  cocU,  iron-ore^  and 
fossils. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  without  making  one  passing  reflec- 
tion suggested  by  the  mention  of  these  three  signs  of  life  : 

The  organic  kingdom  is  so  much  matter  taken  from  the  atmosphere, 
embodied  for  a  brief  space  in  individual  living  forms,  to  be  again 
dissolved  by  death,  and  returned  to  the  atmosphere  whence  it  came. 
The  same  material  is  again  taken  by  the  next  generation,  embodied, 
and  again  returned  at  its  death.  The  same  small  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  atmosphere  is  embodied  and  disembodied,  again  embodied  and 
disembodied,  and  thus  worked  over  and  over  again  by  constant  circu- 
lation thousands,  yea,  millions  of  times,  in  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Now,  in  this  constant  circulation  of  the  elements  of  organic  matter,  be- 
sides the  work  done  in  the  fact  of  circulation  itself,  viz.,  the  wonderful 
but  fleeting  phenomena  of  vegetable,  animal,  yea,  of  human  life,  there 
was  another  work,  the  results  of  which  accumulated  from  age  to  age — 

'  Biflchof;  Chmied  Oeoiogy^  toI.  i.,  p.  816. 
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a  work,  too,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  human 
race.  A  portion  of  this  circulating  matter,  in  its  course  downwaid 
from  the  organic  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  stopped  half-way^  and  was 
accumulated  as  great  beds  of  coal — reservoirs  of  stored  force.  As  cir- 
culating water  descending  seaward  is  stopped  and  stored  in  reservoirs 
to  complete  its  descent  under  the  control  of  man,  and  do  his  work,  so 
circulating  organic  matter  descending  is  stopped  and  stored,  and  is 
now  completing  its  descent  under  the  control  of  man,  and  doing  bis 
work,  and  thus  becomes  the  great  agent  of  modem  civilization. 

A  second  portion  of  circulating  organic  elements  completes  its  de- 
scent, but  in  doing  so  accumulates  iron-ore,  the  second  great  civilizer  of 
the  human  race. 

A  third  portion  also  completes  its  descent,  but  accumulates  neither 
coal  nor  iron-ore ;  but  it  accomplishes  a  work  far  more  subtile  and  beau- 
tiful than  either  of  the  others.  As  each  particle  of  organic  matter  re- 
turns to  the  atmosphere,  it  compels  a  particle  of  mineral  matter  to  take 
its  place,  thus  completely  reproducing  its  form  and  structure.  Thus 
fossils  are  formed,  and  thus  is  the  history  of  the  organic  kingdom  self- 
recorded.  Thus,  while  the  other  two  portions  have  subserved  the  mate- 
rial wants  of  man,  this  portion  has  subserved  his  higher  intellectual 

wants. 

Situmen  and  Petroleum, 

The  origin  of  bitumen  and  petroleum  is  so  closely  connected  with 
that  of  coal,  that  although  not  confined  to,  nor  even  found  principally 
in,  the  Coal-measures,  the  subject  is  best  taken  up  in  this  connection. 

It  is  well  known  that  coal  or  any  organic  matter,  by  suitable  distilla- 
tion, may  be  broken  up  into  a  great  variety  of  products:  some  solid,  as 
coal-pitch;  some  tarry,  as  coal-tar;  some  liquid,  as  coal-oil;  some  vola- 
tile, as  coal-naphtha  ;  and  some  gaseous,  as  coal-gas.  Now,  we  find  col- 
lected, in  fissures  beneath  the  earth,  or  issuing  from  its  surface,  a  very 
similar  series  of  products:  some  solid,  as  asphalt;  some  tarry,  as  hitu- 
men;  some  liquid,  as  petroleum;  some  volatile,  as  rock-naphtha ;  and 
some  gaseous,  as  marsh-gas  and  carbo?iic  acid  of  burning  springs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  also  are  of  organic  origin. 

Geological  Relations. — Bitumen  and  petroleum  arc  found  in  all  fos- 
siliferous  rocks,  from  the  lowest  Silurian  to  the  uppermost  Tertiary,  under 
certain  conditions,  among  which  are  the  local  abundance  of  organisms 
from  which  these  substances  are  formed,  and  the  absence  of  great  meta- 
morphism.  The  signs  of  their  presence  in  any  locality  are  iridescent 
scums  on  the  water  of  springs  (oil  show),  and  the  issuing  of  combustible 
gases  (burning  springs).  In  regard  to  the  first  sign,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  iridescent  scums  are  produced  by  many  other  substances  be- 
sides petroleum.  The  second  sign  is  considered  the  best,  although  com- 
bustible gases  may  issue  from  decomposing  organic  matter  of  any  kind. 
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or  from  coal.  Some  of  the  burning  springs  in  the  oil-region  of  Ken- 
tucky are  said  to  produce  a  flame  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  petroleum  is  often  associated  with  salt.  It  is  so  in 
Pennsylvania,  in  Virginia,  and  in  many  other  localities. 

Oil-FormatioiIS. — I  have  said  that  petroleum  and  bitumen  are  found 
in  all  fossilifcrous  formations,  but  in  each  country  there  are  certain  for- 
mations where  it  especially  abounds :  in  Europe  it  is  found  principally 
in  the  Tertiary ;  in  Eastern  United  States  it  is  found  almost  wholly  in 
the  Palaeozoic,  below  the  Coal-measures ;  in  California  it  is  foimd  in 
the  Tertiary. 

Principal  Oil-Horizons  of  the  United  States.-— In  Pennsylvania  and 

Kentucky  oil  is  found  in  the  Upper  Devonian  ;  in  Canada  and  Michigan, 
in  the  Lower  Devonian ;  in  Western  Virginia  it  is  found  in  the  sub- 
Carboniferous  ;  in  Ohio,  in  Lower  Coal-measures,  though  it  probably 
originates  below  ;  in  California  it  is  found  in  Miocene  Tertiary  of  the 
Coast  Range,  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles  to  Cape  Mendocino.  These 
have  been  called  oil-horizons. 

Laws  of  Interior  Distribution. — The  mode  of  interior  distribution 

of  petroleum  and  bitumen  is  similar  to,  yet  difierent  from,  that  of 
water.  Like  water,  it  occurs  in  porous  strata  and  collected  in  fissures 
and  cavities ;  like  water  and  with  water,  it  issues  in  hill-side  springs ; 
like  water  and  with  water,  it  collects  in  ordinary  iceUs^  or  sometimes 
spouts  in  immense  quantities  from  artesian  wells.  Some  of  the  great 
spouting- wells  of  Pennsylvania,  when  first  opened,  yielded  3,000  bai^ 


Fro.  608. 


rels  per  day.  But,  imlike  water,  there  is  no  perennial  large  supply  / 
the  accumulations  of  ages  being  exhausted  in  a  few  months  or  a  few 
years.  Unlike  water,  Wie  force  of  ejection  in  great  spouting- wells  is  not 
liydrostatic  pressure,  but  the  pressure  of  elastic  gases  generated  from 
the  petroleum.  The  great  spouting-toells,  being,  therefore,  the  fortu- 
nate tappings  of  reservoirs  which  have  been  accumulating  for  millen- 
niums in  great  fissures  and  cavities,  are  enormously  productive,  bat 
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ftbo  rapidly  exhausted.  In  the  case  of  less  productive  but  more  per- 
■naii«nt  wcllit,the  oil  ii  oontained  in  more  numerous  but  smaller  Eaaures 
aiid  porea.  In  all  cftses  of  collection  in  lar^  fissureB  and  cavitieB,  theae 


reservoirs  an>  oorupictt  also  hy  vator  and  ^s  ;  and  the  three  materials 
arran^rt'  thpmsfirps  it)  (kio  order  of  their  relative  specific  gravities,  as  in 
Fifpi.  .^0S  and  M)9. 

lliow  facts  fasily  nwount  for  tlie  many  rurioua  phenomena  con- 
ncplrd  with  oil-wrlls.  '^hu^  if  the  well  a  {Fig.  508)  taps  the  reser- 
Ttur,  only  gaa  will  esoa|x>,  and  oil  and  water  can  be  gotten  onlj  bj 
pUiH|),  Hut  if  the  WfU  be  at  A,  oil  will  spout ;  and  afterward,  when  the 
giM  lias  M<-a)x>il,  oil  and  waior  mav  be  pumped.  If  the  well  be  at  e, 
thfn  walor  will  *iv>ut  first  and  afterwarv)  oil.  If  the  cavity  be  irregu- 
lar, with  mott"  tliHii  i>iu'  ehanitxT  coixaininir  compressed  gas  (Fig.  509), 
and  tho  well  U-  At  ,i,  tlu-n  pis  will  es.-apo  first,  and  afterward  oil  and 
water  will  s)vi)ii. 

Kinds  of  Kooks  Thirll  b«ar  PetroUam.— As  already  stated,  petro- 
leum, lile  water,  is  fownd  priiii-iiially  in  p>'res  and  fissures  and  cavities. 
Ttie  sAine  Lin>ls  i^f  tw-ks.  thervlorx-,  nlii»-h  are  water-bearing  are  also 
»*iMv«rii!jr,  »ij..  .V";c*.v;tj  and  *.;':.:'.<\  -.t*.  la  Canada  it  is  found  in 
liiM<»s!oiie,  i!>  IVnusdisv.:*  in  sa",;iis;one.  T::e  intervening  shales  are 
tistiaily  l\»m",».  l-i  renusi U-^niit  t-crx-  aw  tV.ree  e-I-beannp  sandstones, 
»<^iar«l^l  l>y  a!vu:  V»V  ;".vi  «^i  i".:<-r»erir.^  sha'.f*.  If  a  well  reaches 
the  tirst  »an.w;oi;,- »i,V.,",i:  v';-;»i:'.:-jr  o-',.  :be  bcri::;  is  cc-ciinued  to 


tW  MWOhi,  .>«■  e»*«  lo  t>f 


:»i.^=  :'--=  I^sI<t)  pep- 
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Coonty  (Pennsylvania)  horizon  with  its  three  sandstones ;  the  Virginia 
sub-Carboniferous  horizon  above  ;  and  the  Canada  horizon  below. 

Petroleum  (especially  the  lighter  oils)  is  usually  found  only  in  hori« 
zontal  or  gently-folded  strata,  because  strongly-folded  and  crumpled 
strata  are  always  metamorphic,  and  the  heat  which  produced  meta- 
morphism  has  also  concreted  the  oil  into  bitumen  or  asphalt.  Also  the 
outcropping  of  the  edges  of  highly-inclined  strata  favors  the  escape  of 
gas  and  the  concretion  of  the  oil.  It  is  hardly  probable,  therefore, 
that  a  light  oil  will  ever  be  found  in  the  California  oil-region.' 

In  gently-folded  strata  the  most  productive  portions  seem  to  be 
along  a  line  of  anticline  ;  because  there  we  may  expect  large  fissures, 
and  also,  perhaps,  because  the  oil  working  up  on  the  surface  of  water 
is  apt  to  accumulate  under  the  saddles  of  the  strata. 

Origin  of  Petroleum  and  Bitumen. 

We  have  seen  that  the  whole  petroleum  and  bitumen  series  may  be 
made  artificially  by  destructive  distillation  of  coaL  There  seems  also 
to  be  little  doubt  that  certain  organic  matters  at  ordinary  temperature, 
in  presence  of  abundant  moisture,  and  out  of  contact  of  air,  will  undergo 
a  species  of  decomposition  or  fermentation  by  which  an  oily  or  tarry 
substance,  similar  to  bitumen,  is  formed.  In  the  interior  of  heaps  of 
vegetable  substance  such  bituminous  matter  is  often  found.  Taking 
the  composition  of  petroleum  as  0^11,^9  the  reaction  by  which  it  is 
formed  from  vegetable  matter  is  expressed  in  the  following : 

Cellulose CatHtoOso 

Subtmct  I  ^5^^«  I CuHmC. 

CisHs«  =  petroleum. 
Or, 

Cellulose CatHtoOio 

Subtract  I  ^^Jj^^  I C„H„0„ 

CsiHis  =  petroleum. 

Tliere  are  therefore  two  general  theories  of  the  origin  of  petroleum : 
one,  that  it  is  produced  by  the  distillation  at  high  temperature  of  bitu- 
minous coal  by  volcanic  heat,  the  coal  being  left  as  anthracite  ;  the 
other,  that  it  is  formed  at  ordinary  temperature  by  a  peculiar  decompo- 
sition of  certain  organic  matters.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  first 
view  is  the  similarity  between  the  artificial  and  the  natural  series  ;  the 
objection  to  it  is  that  the  occurrence  of  petroleum  seems  to  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  occurrence  below  of  coal-seams,  and  also 
that  petroleum  is  found  mostl}'  in  strata  which  have  not  been  subjected 
to  any  considerable  heat. 

*  Some  tolerably  good  oil  has  been  found  In  California  in  metamorphic  strata. 
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The  arp^ament  for  the  other  view  is  the  fact  that  we  actually  fiod 
fossil  cavities  in  solid  limestone  containing  bitumen,  evidently  formed 
by  decomposition  of  the  animal  matter.  So,  also,  shales  have  been 
found  in  Scotland  filled  with  fishes,  which  have  changed  into  bitamen. 

I'lie  most  probable  view  seems  to  be  that  both  coal  and  petroleum 
are  formed  from  organic  matter,  but  of  different  kinds  and  under  slight- 
ly different  conditions — that  coal  is  formed  from  terrestrial  vascular 
plants,  in  the  presence  o{  fresh  water^  while  bitumen  and  petroleum  arc 
formed  from  more  perishable  cellular  plants  and  animals,  in  the  presence 
of  salt-water.  We  have  already  noticed  the  frequent  association  of 
petroleum  and  salt. 

Origin  of  Varieties. — However  formed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  different  varieties  of  this  series  are  formed  from  one  another  bv  a 
subsequent  process.  It  is  certain  that  from  all  varieties  CH^  is  con- 
stantly passing  off,  and  that  the  result  of  this  is  a  slow  consolidation. 
By  this  process  light  oil  is  changed  into  heavy  oil,  heavy  oil  into  bitu- 
men, and  bitumen  into  asphalt.  Some  of  the  grandest  fissure-reservoirs 
of  oil  have  thus  been  changed  into  solid  asphalt.  In  the  upper  barren 
(yoal-measures  of  West  Virginia  there  is  a  vein  of  asphalt  four  feet 
thick,  over  3,000  feet  long,  and  of  unknown  depth.  It  fills  a  g^reat 
fissure  which  breaks  through  the  rocks  nearly  perpendicularly,  and  out- 
crops on  the  surface. 

There  are,  therefore,  two  series  of  substances  formed  from  organic 
matter,  viz.,  the  coal  series  and  the  oil  series.  In  each  series  the  pro- 
portion of  carbon  increases  by  subsequent  change  until,  perhaps,  pure 
carbon  may  be  reached.  In  the  coal  series  we  have  fat  coal,  bituminous 
coal,  semi-anthracite,  anthracite,  and,  finally,  graphite.  In  the  oil  series 
we  have  light  oil,  heavy  oil,  bitumen,  asphalt,  probably  jet,  and  possi- 
bly,  finally,  diamond:  for  Liehig  has  suggested  that  diamond  is  most 
probably  formed  by  crystallization  of  carbon  from  a  liquid  hydro-carbon, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  carbon  is  constantly  increasing  by  loss  of 

Area  of  Oil-bearing  Strata  in  the  Eastern  United  States.— The 

amount  of  oil  in  the  United  States  is  practically  inexhaustible.  Tlie 
finding  of  groat  reservoirs,  producing  spout ing-wells,  has  always  been, 
and  alwavs  will  be,  verv  uncertain  ;  but  a  moderate  return  for  industrv 
and  capital  is  certain  for  an  unlimited  time.  A  large  portion  of  the 
Pala>ozoic  basin,  including  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles,  is  un- 
derlaid by  rocks  which  are  more  or  less  oil-bearing.  The  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  the  great  oil-bearing,  as  it  is  the  great 
ooal-bearing,  country  of  the  world. 
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Fauna  of  the  Carboniferous  Age, 

As  heretofore,  we  will  disregard  the  subdivisions,  and  treat  of  the 

fauna  of  the  whole  age,  at  least  of  sub-Carboniferous  and  Carboniferous, 

together.     It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  most  of  the  lower 

marine  animals  mentioned  are  from  the  aub-Carbonlferous,  while  most  of 
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the  fresh  water  and  land  animals  are  from  the  Coal-meaanreB.  We  cm 
notice  only  what  important  familiee  are  going  out,  what  impfirtant 
families  are  coming  in,  and  a  few  which  are  very  characteristic. 


Among  corals  the  same  general  characteristic  Paleozoic  type  (Qua- 
dripartita  continues  to  prevail,  though  in  great  ly-diminished  variety 
of  familieB ;  for  the  Favosltidai  and  llalysitidaG  have  paescd  away,  and 
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only  the  CjrathopbyUoids,  or  cup-ooisis,  remain.  The  moet  beautiful 
and  characteristic  are  the  Columnar  Lithostrotion  (Fig.  fill),  a  polyp- 
coral,  and  the  curious  oorkacrew-lilce  Archimedea  (Fig.  fil3),  a  Bryozoao. 
Among  Crinoida,  the  Cyatids  do  longer  exist,  for  they  passed  out 
with  the  Silurian,  but  the  Jitastidt  and  Crinida  increase  in  number  and 


.     n-«*.--Ermmro 

H«ll).    EeUtoUlt  ani, _„ 

WoiUanl  (inw  Hill);  ft,  B^na 


beauty.     Also,  the  free  Echinodenus  {Echinoids,  and  Asteroids)  begin 
to  be  more  abundant. 

Among  Brachiopods,  the  atraight-binged  or  square-shouldered  kiDds 
continue,  but  pass  out  almost  wholly  with  this  age. 


ftiM  rALM/OMC  nttrrzn  or  eocke. 

/jiiti'l  'irut  frMh-wUer  ihetU,  u  might  have  been  expected,  ««  bo- 
|[lriiiiii;(  Ui  Ixi  firiiii'l  ill  KTitui  mbiindftncc  in  the  Coal'ineuures.  llegesiB 
J'u/"i,  a  Iwml  Hlr-lirduthiiifi^  ({""^-'^P*'^)  ^"^  ^l)^  genus  Cycla*,  »  fresh- 
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Of  course,  marine  speciea,  l^th  tameUibraQcha  &nd  Gasteropods,  are 
abundant.     Some  figures  of  these  are  given  below. 


i.  HilldlUw  tmntr  Dnwi 


utnnl  ilM.    en. 


Among  Cephalopoda,  Orthoceratites  atill  continue,  but  in  dimioished 
Dumber,  variety,  and  size.    Gonialitea,  introduced  in  the  Devoniaii,  also 
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oonlinoc,  but  both  may  be  uid  to  pau  oat  with  this  tge^  altboogli » 
fow  •oem  to  put  into  Uie  Lower  Trussic 

TrilobUe$  tnd  ICvrypterida  also  cootinue  ready  to  diuppesr  at  the 
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end,  bat  an  advance  in  the  CrnBtacean  class  ie  observed  in  the  introdno- 
tioD  here  of  Limidoidt  (king-«rabs),  Fig.  643,  and  of  Macro*iranB — 
long-tailed  Crustaceana  (lobsters,  crawfish,  shrimps,  eto.).  Figs.  545-647.' 
Intects  now  for  the  first  time  seem  to  be  in  considerable  abundance 
and  variety.  Their  appearance  in  connection  with  abundant  land-vege- 
tatloD  seems  naturaL    Kearly  all  the  principal  orders  of  insects  are  rep- 


iTioiixa:  Mt.  FhllHr 
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resented,  viz.,  dragon-flies  (Neuropters),  Fig,  551  ;  grasshoppers,  cock- 
roaches,  etc.  (Orthopters),  Figs.  649  and  650  ;  spiders  and  scorpions 
(Arachnids),  Fig.  648  ;  beetles  (Coleoptcrs)  and  centipedes  (Myriapods), 
Figs,  552  and  553."  Abont  tiiirty  species  have  been  described  from  the 
American  Coal-measures,  of  which  eight  are  Orthopters  ;  eleven,  Kea- 
ropters  ;  four,  Arachnids ;  and  seven,  Myriapods '  (Soudder). 
*  See  ArruDix. 
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Vertebrates  (FIslieB}.— The  ^reat  Ganoids  aad  E'laooids  oontaoiie  ia 
undimioiBhed  or  eren  increaBed  numbers,  size,  and  variety.  Tbey  an 
ati]]  the  rulers  of  the  seaa.     Of  Ftacoidt,  one  has  been  found  with  donal 


n9«.H9-BM.  C"wiJ — -  

Blitta  Uadenr,  WinR.emf-  (nfler  LesaoifPOTV    5».  BiFituin  yrnu»n.,  niiiii-cim  tanrr  u* 

fnenmi).     W1.  Mlimla  Dsiw  (nfipr  Scndder).    SW.  Bnphiibcrls  innlgcra  (*(tar  llMk  an) 
rarttKn).    M&  ZjloUai  ilfUlulE  (after  Diwkhi). 

Bpine  eighteen  inches  long,  another  with  spine  three  inches  broad  and 
nine  and  a  half  inches  long,  although  much  of  the  point  is  broken  off. 
Their  teeth,  too,  are  beginning  to  assume  more  of  the  character  of  tnie 
shark's-teeth.  They  are  no  longer  wholly  CeKtrftctotitu  (Fig.  568),  but 
also  now  Hybodonte,  having  teeth  somewhat  like  modem  sharks,  but 
rounded  on  the  edges  (Figs.  560  and  561).  Among  Ganoidt,  the 
well-protected  but  slugipshlymoving  J^acoderms  have  paued  away. 
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but  the  Sauroids  continue  in  increased  numbers  and  size.  Bony,  enam- 
eled ecake  of  the  Megaliohthje  and  Holoptjchius  are  found,  t»o  to 
three  inchee  across ;    and  jaws  of  the  Holoptyclitus,  a  foot  or  more 


Hlirhol»n).    MB.  CodiHodDi  «_ 
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ioDg,  armed  with  Ssurisn  teeth,  two  inches  in  length  (Fi^.  663).     Abo^ 
U  we  approach  the  time  for  the  appearance  of  Reptiles,  some  of  thcK 


ruL  S01, Ht.— CUBOMiruoiil  I'nnu— (;<»iA(<f>.'  im.  AmblTptmu  BuKrwtaiu.     D«g.  TaoUi(< 
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SauToid  fishes  seem  to  become  still  more  reptilian  io  character,  while 
others  become  mar^fah-like. 

Reptiles — AmpMblans. — The  first  known  appearance  ot  the  class  of 
Reptiles  on  the  earth  was  in  this  age:  not  jet,  however,  in  as  great 
numbers  or  size,  or  us  hi^h  in  the  sculc  of  organization,  as  in  the  next 
age.     The  reign  of  Reptiles  had  not  jet  commenced. 

The  class  of  Reptiles  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-classes,  viz.,  TVue 
Reptiles  and  Amphibians.  The  Amphibians  differ  so  greatly  from 
other  Reptiles,  that  they  are  now  usually  made  a  distinct  class,  inter- 
mediate between  Fishes  and  True  Reptiles,  Of  these  two  sub-classes 
only  the  Amphibians  are  certainly  kiioirn  to  have  been  rej>resented  in 
the  Carboniferotia,  although  probably  True  Reptiles  also  existed  in  the 
last  portion  of  this  period.  Again,  Amphibians  are  subdivided  into 
fom-  orders,  viz.:  1.  Tailless  Batrachians  {Anoura),  such  as  frogs,  toads, 
etc.;  3.  Tailed  Batrachians  (Urochla),  such  as  Iritons,  salanianders, 
sirens,  etc.;  3.  The  rare  snake-like  forms  [Ophiomorpha  or  Gymno- 
phiond)',  and 4.  Labyrinthodontg.  Of  these,  only  the  Ijabyriiithodonls 
were  represented  in  the  Carboniferous.  Tlie  oiher  three  orders  still 
exist,  but  the  last  has  been  long  exiinot.  The  Ijibyrintbodonts  were 
very  large,  often  gigantic,  reptiles,  Tliev  were  most  of  them  salaman- 
driform,  with  long  tail,  weak  limbs,  and  sluggish  movement.  Some 
were  pisciform,  and  had  paddles  instead  of  feet. 

Wc  can  only  briefly  describe  a  few  representatives  of  the  class,  and 
draw  some  conclusions. 

1.  ReptUlan  Footprints, — In  the  sub-Carboniferous  of  Penneylraaii, 
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near  PottevUle,  have  been  foand  trae&a  of  a  fonr-footed,  craTliDg  ani- 
mal {Sauropue  primtsvua),  having  thick,  fleshy  feet  aboat  four  tDcbea 
long,  and  making  a  stride  of  about  thirteen  inches.  The  impression  of 
a  dragging  tail  is  also  visible.  The  surface  of  the  slab  on  which  the 
tracks  are  found  ia  marked  with  distinct  ripple-bars  and  rain-pnnta. 
"  We  thus  learn,"  says  Dana,  "  that  there  existed  in  the  region  about 
Pottsville,  at  that  time,  a  mnd-flat  on  the  border  of  a  body  of  water ; 
that  the  flat  was  swept  by  wavelets,  leaving  ripple-marks ;  that  the 
ripples  were  still  fresh  when  a  large  amphibian  walked  across  the  place ; 
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that  a  brief  shower  of  rain  followed,  dotting  with  its  drops  the  half- 
dried  mud ;  that  the  waters  again  flowed  over  the  flat,  making  now 
deposits  of  detritus,  and  so  boned  the  records." 

Similar  tracks  have  also  been  found  in  the  Coal-measures  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  a  slab  affected  with  aun-cracka  (Fig.  565).  The  reptile 
had  eridontly  walked  on  the  cracked  and  half-dried  mud  at  low  tide. 
Tracks  have  also  been  found  in  the  Coal'measures  of  Elinois,  Indiana, 
Kaneas,  and  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  the  latter  place  beautiful  specimens  of 
rain-prints  (Fig,  6C4). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  reptiles  making  the  tracks  men- 
tioned above  were  Labyrinthodonta. 

2.  Dendrerpeton. — In  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been 
found  quite  a  number  of  small  reptiles,  belonging  to  several  genera. 
Among  these  one  is  especially  interesting,  on  account  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  It  is  called  the  Den- 
drerpeton— tree-reptile — (Fig.  666),  because  it  was  found  by  Dawson 
and  Lyell  in  sandstone,  filling  the  hollow  stump  of  a  Sigillaria  (Fig.  567), 
along  with  another  small  species  of  reptile,  a  number  of  land-shells 
—pupa,  etc.— {Fig.  539,  p.  397),  and  a  myriapod  (Fig.  653,  p.  400). 
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The  Sigillaria  pOBsessed  a  thick,  etroag  bark,  which  was  more  resiotant 
of  decompositioD  than  the  cellular  ioterior.    Stumps  of  these  trees  are 
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often  found,  consisting  only  of  coaly  bark  filled  with  sandstone,  evi- 
dently deposited  within  the  hollow-     Theee  sands  are  rich  repositories 


of  organic  remains.     We  can  easily  imagine  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Dcndrerpeton  was  preserved,     A  dead  Si^llaria  tree,  rotted 
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to  the  base  and  only  its  hollow  stump  remaining,  stood  on  the  margin 
of  a  coal-swamp;  river-floods  filled  the  stump  with  sand;  in  the  stump 
lived  and  perished  a  Dendrerpeton ;  or  else  the  dead  body  of  the  reptile, 
together  with  shells  and  other  organio  remains,  was  floated  into  the 
hollow  stump  and  buried  there.  This  reptile  was  probably  a  Labyrintho- 
dont,  but  with  strong  alliances  with  true  reptiles,  especially  Lacertians. 
3.  ArohegOSaorus  (Primordial  Saurian). — In  the  Ba\%rian  Coal- 
measures  has  been  found  the  almost  perfect  skeleton  of  a  reptile,  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  long,  which  combines  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
characters  of  Amphibians  with  those  of  Ganoid  Fishes.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  Labyrinthodont  Amphibian,  with  general  form  and  structure 
adapted  for  a  purely  aquatic  life.  It  had,  certainly  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  life,  probably  throughout  life,  both  gills  and  lungs,  and  therefore, 
like  all  the  Amphibians  of  the  present  day  at  this  stage,  or  like  Perenni- 
branchiate  Amphibians  throughout  life,  breathed  both  air  and  water. 
The  locomotive  organs  were  paddles,  adapted  for  swimming,  not  for 
walking.     The  body  was  covered  with  imbricated  ganoid  scales  (Fig. 
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568,  A)y  and  the  head  with  ganoid  plates.  The  structure  of  the  teeth  (-B) 
was  also  ganoid.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  were  not  ossified  nor  even 
cartilaginous,  but  retained  the  early,  embryonic,  fibrous  condition  of  a 
notochord.  It  was  apparently  a  connecting  link  between  the  lowest  Pe- 
rennibranchiate  Amphibians  and  the  Sauroid  Fishes  (Owen),  with,  per- 
haps, some  alliances  with  the  marine  Saurians  which  afterward  appeared. 
It  was  so  distinct  from  other  Labyrinthodonts  that  Prof.  Owen  puts  it  in 
a  distinct  order,  which  he  calls  Qanocephala.  The  skeleton  of  this  ani- 
mal is  given  above  (Fig.  568),  with  the  limbs  ((7  and  D)  and  jaw  (S) 
of  a  Proteus — b,  perennibranchiate  amphibian — for  comparison. 

4.  Eosaurus. — In  the  Coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  1861,  Prof. 
Marsh  found  the  vertebrae  of  what  he  thinks,  with  much  reason,  was  a 
marine  Saurian ;  an  order  which  is  largely  developed  in  the  Mesozoic. 
But  as  only  the  bodies  of  a  few  vertebrae  have  been  found,  and  as  the 
bi-concavity  of  these  is  the  chief  evidence  of  marine  Saurian  affinity, 
and  as  bi-concavity  also  exists  among  Labyrinthodonts,  Huxley  believes 
this  was  also  a  Labyrinthodont.   There  is,  therefore,  still  some  doubt  as 
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to  the  true  affinity  of  this  animal,  but  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  in 
favor  of  a  marine  Saurian.  The  size  of  some  of  the  rertetns  was  tvo 
and  a  half  inches,  indicating  a  reptile  of  gigantic  dimensions. 

Many  other  genera  have  been  dcacribud  by  authors  both  in  Europe 


AcadVaiali  (inir  Uuiti). 


and  America.  Among  theso,  Baphetes,  Bnniceps,  Hylerpeton,  HrlcHio- 
iiius,  and  Amphibamus  from  America,  and  Antliracosaurus,  Ophiderpe- 
ton,  and  Apateon  from  Europe,  are  best  known.  The  Baphetes  and  the 
Anlhracosaurus  attained  gigantic  size. 


Very  recently  a  largo  number  (thirty-four  ppcfies  rcfeinblc  to  aeven- 
teen  genera)  of  snmll  Amphibians  have  bcfn  brought  to  light  by  the 
Ohio  Survey,  and  described  by  Cope.  These  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  I^by- 
rinthodonts  (Stfgocephati,  Cope).    Some  of  them  have  the  usual  broed 
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heads  of  Amphibiaos,  but  &  large  number  are  remarkable  for  their  lon^ 
limbleas,  snake-like  forms  and  pointed  heads-  These  are  evidently  among 
the  lowest  form  of  Amphibians,  and  have  strong  affinities  also  with 
Ganoid  fishes.   Figs.  570  and  571  represent  two  of  the  Ohio  Amphibian* 

Some  General  Observstiona  on  the  Earliest  Baptiles.— With  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Eosaurus,  all  the  reptiles  of  the  Carboniferous 
were  Labyrinthodonts.  They  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  extraordi- 
nary labyrinthine  structure  of  their  teeth,  produced  by  the  intricate 
infolding  of  the  surface  and  of  the  cavity.  The  same  structure  is  ob- 
served in  ganoid  teeth,  but  in  a  far  less  degree.  The  simple  infoldinga 
of  Ganoids  (Fig.  438,  p.  343)  become  intricate  in  Labyrinthodonts  (Fig. 
572). 

The  Labyrinthodonts  were  probably  the  most  complete  example  of  a 
connecting  type  which  has  yet  been  diaoovered.     First,  they  were  true 
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Amphibians  in  the  strictest  sense,  having  all  of  them  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  life — some  throughout  life — both  lungs  and  gills,  and 
thus  connecting  water-breathers  with  air-breathers.  Again,  they  were 
very  diiferent  from  the  slimy-skinned  Amphibians  of  the  present  day,  in 
being  covered,  at  least  partly,  with  bony  scales  over  the  body,  and  with 
closely-fitting  bony  plates  over  the  head.  Again,  they  differed  wholly 
from  the  present  Amphibians  in  having  jaws  thoroughly  armed  with  very 
large  and  powerful  teeth,  the  structure  of  which  is  labyrinthine.  All 
of  these  cliaracters  connected  them  with  Sauroid  fishes  which  preceded 
them,  and  the  great  Saurian  reptiles  which  succeeded  them.  Finally, 
they  seemed  to  possess  also  characters  connecting  them  with  several 
orders  of  subsequently-existing  reptiles.  In  the  Labyrinthodonts  and 
Sauroid  fishes  wo  can  almost  find  the  point  of  separation  of  the  two 
great  branches,  BeptUe  and  Fish,  of  the  vertebrate  stem ;  and  in  the 
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former  the  commencing  differentiation  of  the  Beveral  orders  of  Bep> 
tiles.    All  the  earliest  amphibians  had  persistent  notochord  (Cope). 

Some  General  Observations  on  the  Whole  PalcBozoic. 

Wc  have  defined  geology  as  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  eartL 
Evolution^  therefore,  is  the  central  idea  of  geology.  It  is  this  idea 
alone  which  makes  geology  a  distinct  science.  This  is  the  cobesiye 
principle  which  unites  and  gives  significance  to  all  the  scattered  facts 
of  geology ;  which  cements  what  would  otherwise  be  a  mere  inco- 
herent pile  of  rubbish  into  a  solid  and  symmetrical  edifice.  It  seems 
appropriate,  therefore,  that  at  the  end  of  the  long  and  eventful  PabBO- 
zoic  era  we  should  glance  backward  and  briefly  recapitulate  the  evi- 
dences of  progressive  change  (evolution),  physical,  chemical,  and  vital 

Physical  Changes. — The  Palaeozoic  era  opened  on  this  continent 
with  a  V-shaped  mass  of  land — the  Laurcntian  area — to  the  north ; 
also,  a  land  mass  of  Laurentian  rocks,  of  unknown  shape  and  extent, 
on  the  eastern  border,  and  probably  some  islands  and  masses  of  larger 
extent  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  This  condition  of  things  is 
represented  on  the  map  on  page  290.  Throughout  the  Palseozoic  era 
there  was  an  accretion  of  land  to  this  nucleus  by  upheaval  of  con- 
tiguous sea-bottoms  ;  a  development  of  the  continent  southward  (and 
perhaps  northward)  from  the  northern  area,  and  both  eastward  and 
westward  from  the  eastern  border  area,  until  at  the  end  of  the  Palseo- 
zoic the  eastern  half  of  the  continent  included  certainly  all  the  Lau- 
rentian, Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  areas  shown  on  the  map 
on  page  280,  and  probably  also  some  on  the  eastern  and  western  border 
of  this  area,  which  was  subsequentl}'  covered  by  the  sea,  and  is  there- 
fore now  concealed  by  more  recent  deposits.  The  loss  of  Palaeozoic 
land  on  the  eastern  border  probably  took  place  during  the  uAp2>alachian 
revolution.  In  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  the  development  was  prob- 
ably less  steady.  Unconformity  of  Carboniferous  on  Silurian  strata 
shows  extensive  land-areas  there  during  Devonian  times.  Thus  it  is 
seen  that  the  continent  was  already  sketched  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Palaeozoic,  and  the  process  of  development  went  on  during  that  era,  so 
that  at  the  end  the  outlines  of  the  continent  were  already  unmistakable. 
We  shall  trace  the  further  development  hereafter. 

Chemical  Changes. — Progressive  changes  in  chemical  conditions  are 
no  less  evident.  At  first,  i.  e.,  before  the  Archjran  era — before  the  ex- 
istence of  life  on  the  earth — the  atmosphen\  as  shown  by  Hunt  ("  Essays," 
p.  40,  et  seq,)y  was  loaded  with  carbonic  acid,  representing  all  the  car- 
hon  and  carbonates  in  the  world ;  with  sulphuric  acid  representing  all 
the  sttlphur  and  sulphates  ;  with  hydrochloric  acid  representing  all  the 
chlorides  ;  and  with  aqueous  vapor  representing  all  the  water  in  the 
world.  Of  course,  such  a  condition  rendered  life  impossible.  From 
this  primeval  atmosphere,  by  cooling,  the  strong  acids  were  first  pre- 
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cipitated  with  the  water;  and  afterward  more  slowly  the  carbonic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  this  acid  upon  the  primeval  silicates,  with  the 
formation  of  carbonates,  especially  limestone.  All  limestones,  there- 
fore, represent  so  much  carbonic  acid  withdrawn  from  the  air.  This 
withdrawal  proceeded  through  the  whole  Archaean,  Silurian,  and 
Devonian.  During  the  Carboniferous,  the  purification  of  the  air 
was  accelerated  by  the  growth  of  vegetable  matter  and  its  preserva- 
tion as  coal,  as  already  explained,  page  356.  In  this  method  of  with- 
drawal the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  returned,  and  the  air  becomes 
more  oxygenated. 

Progressive  Change  in  Organisms.  —  Corresponding  with  these 

changes,  physical  and  chemical,  it  is  natural  to  expect  changes  in  spe- 
cies, genera,  families,  etc.,  of  organisms :  and  such  we  find.  The  law  of 
continuance  or  geological  range  of  species,  genera,  families,  orders,  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  extent  or  geographical  range  of  the  same  groups 
(p.  157) ;  L  e.,  the  laws  of  distribution  in  time  are  similar  to  those  of 
distribution  in  space.  The  period  of  continuance  (range  in  time)  of 
species  is,  of  course,  less  than  that  of  genera,  and  that  of  genera  less 
than  that  of  families,  etc.  According  to  Prof.  Hall,  there  have  been  in 
the  Silurian  and  Devonian  ages  alone  at  least  thirty  almost  complete 
changes  of  species.  The  changes  of  genera  are,  of  course,  much  less 
numerous,  and  those  of  families  still  less  than  those  of  genera.  These 
general  laws  may  be  illustrated  by  any  Palaeozoic  order ;  but  I  select 
the  order  of  Trilobites,  because  they  are  very  numerous,  very  diversi- 
fied, and  well  studied,  and  because  they  came  in  with  the  Palaeozoic, 
cofUinued  throughout  the  whole  era,  and  then  passed  away  forever. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  these  laws  in  the  order  of  Trilo- 
bites. It  is  seen  that  this  order  continues  through  the  whole  era,  com- 
mencing in  small  numbers,  reaching  its  highest  development  in  the 
Lower  Silurian,  and  declining  to  the  end.  But  the  families  are  changed 
several  times.  Six  groups  are  given,  to  show  how  they  come  and  go 
successively.  If  we  should  attempt  the  distribution  of  genera^  the 
changes  would  be  much  more  numerous,  and  of  species  still  more  so. 
In  the  lower  portion  of  the  diagram  we  have  attempted  to  show  in  a 
very  general  way  how  the  distribution  of  species  of  Caljmene  and 
Acidaspis  might  be  represented. 

General  Comparison  of  the  Fauna  of  Paheozolo  with  that  of  Neozoie 

Times. — ^The  greatest  change  which  has  ever  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  organic  kitigdom  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  era.  As 
human  history  is  primarily  divided  into  Ancient  and  Modem,  so  the 
whole  history  of  the  earth  may  be  properly  divided  into  PalcBOZoic  and 
Neozoic  times.  We  wish  to  contrast  broadlv  the  faunae  of  these  two 
great  divisions  of  time.  In  the  diagram  (p.  411),  the  vertical  line 
represents  the  dividing  line  between  the  old  and  the  new  time-world* 
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In  this  ooontiy  it  is  af^ropriatelj  called  the  Appalachian  levolotion. 
On  the  left  is  the  PalaeoKMC,  on  the  right  the  Neoioic.  When  fsmilies 
or  orders  of  animals  are  placed  on  one  or  the  other  side  withoat  mark, 
it  means  that  thej  are  the  oniy  kind  of  the  contrasted  families  found 
on  that  side,  or  nearly  so.    If  the  orders  or  families  so  placed  are 
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markevi  with  the  ststd  -^^  it  mean?  tbaj  thev  ane  :he  prt d-ymi nan t  kinds. 
For  example,  aiaonir  Cephalopo-.is,  the  Tetrabrancbs,  or  shelled  fam- 
ilr,  ai^  the  •;fi/v  kinds  fv^und  in  the  Palapozoio ;  in  the  Xeoxoic,  both 
^milies  exist,  but  the  Dibranohs  or  naked  ones  y^slly  predominate, 

G'T.n 'f'^il  Pi'tur*'  0 r  /\i 7t ;'r . ■  T ;  77'? . r^, 

m 

Perha^ts  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  ervup  soise  cf  the  more  impor- 
tant facts  in  a  Terr  brief  outline-pictun?  of  PaI;ev"^zoic  time&  We  must 
imacioe«  theiu  irid<f  seas  and  «\>ic  continents  of  fn^^n  extent :  a  hot,  moist, 
still  air,  loaded  with  oarb->n:o  acivi,  siidinir  an%i  unsuitevi  for  the  life  of 
warm-bl\»ied  animals.  I:  an  observer  bai  walked  aloiur  those  early 
beaches  be  would  have  f c»und  caist  u|\  in  srreat  numbers^  the  shells  of 
BrachiO)X>is :  clinjerinir  to  the  rvvks  and  hi.iinf  awav  an>onjr  their  hoUows, 
instead  of  sea-urchins  aad  starfishes  and  cratus^  he  wooU  bare  iomid 
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Palaeozoic  times. 


.Neozoic  times. 


Quadripartita 

+  +  Stemmed,  or  Grinoids 

+  Armless,  or  simple  arms. 


Radiata. 

Cor<il8, 

I  ..Sexpartita. 

Eehinodermi, 

I  . .  Free,  or  Echinoids  and  Asteriods  +  + . 

Grinoids. 

..Plumose  arms. 


MOLLCSKS. 

Bivalves. 

+  Brachiopods |  . .  Lamellibranchs  +  + . 

Brachiopods. 

+  Square-shouldered |  .  .Sloping-shouldered. 

Lamellibranchs. 

+  Unsiphonated |  . .  Siphonated  + . 

Oatteropoda. 

Marine |  . .  Land,  fresh-water,  and  marine. 

Marine. 

Unbcaked — Herbivorous. I  . .  Beaked — Gamiyorous  + . 

Cephalopoda. 

Shelled,  or  Tetrabranchs I  .  .Naked,  or  Dibranchs  -|-  +. 

Shelled. 

+  Straight I  . .  Goiled. 

Orthocerutites.  | 

Goniatites. 

I         Geratites. 
I  Ammonites. 

N  —  a  —  u  —  t  —  i  —  1  —  u  —  s 

I 

I 

Articulata. 

Ciruatneea. 

. .  Malacostraca  +. 


£ntomostraca, 


Trilobitcs. 


Limuloids. 

Macrourans. 


Brachyourans. 


I 

YlRTEBRATA. 


J. 

Fi8he$. 


Heterocercals . 


Ganoids  and  Placoids, 


Homocercals  +. 


.Teleosts  -f-. 


Placoids. 


Gestracionts. 


Hybodonts. 


Squalodonts. 
Bepiilea. 
Amphibians i  .  .True  Reptiles. 


crinoids  and  trilobites.     In  the  open  sea  he  would  have  found  as  rulers, 
instead  of  whales  and  sharks  and  teleosts  and  cuttlefish,  huge  cuirassed 
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Sauroids  and  the  straight-chambered  Orthoceras.  Turning  to  the  land, 
he  would  have  seen  at  first  only  desolation ;  for  there  were  no  land- 
plants  until  the  Devonian,  and  almost  no  land-animals  until  the  CoaL 
During  the  Coal  there  were  extensive  marshes,  overgrown  with  great 
trees  of  Sigillaria,  Lepidodendron,  and  Calamites,  with  dense  under- 
brush of  Ferns,  inhabited  by  insects  and  amphibians ;  no  umbrageous 
trees,  no  fragrant  flowers  or  luscious  fruits,  no  birds,  no  mammals. 
These  *^dim,  waterv  woodlands'^  are  flowerless,  fruitless,  songless, 
voiceless,  except  the  occasional  chirp  of  the  grasshopper.  If  the  ob- 
server were  a  naturalist,  he  would  notice,  also,  the  complete  absence  of 
modem  types  of  plants  and  animals — it  would  be  like  another  world. 

This  long  dynasty  was  overthrown,  this  reign  of  Fishes  ended,  the 
physical  conditions  described  above  changed,  and  the  whole  fauna  and 
flora  destroyed  or  transmuted,  by  the  Appalachian  revolution.  At  the 
end  of  the  Paheozoic,  the  sediments  which  had  been  so  long  accumulating 
in  the  Appalachian  region  at  last  yielded  to  the  slowly -increasing  horizon- 
tal pressure,  and  were  mashed  and  folded  and  thickened  up  into  the  Ap- 
palachian chain,  and  the  rocks  metamorphosed.  In  America,  this  chain 
is  the  monument  of  the  greatest  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  earth^s  history.'  Similar  and  very  extensive  changes  in  physical 
geography  must  have  taken  place  in  other  portions  of  the  globe,  other- 
wise we  cannot  account  for  the  enormous  changes  in  physical  conditions 
and  fauna  and  flora.  Many  of  these  have  been  traced,  but  we  cannot 
vet  trace  them  as  clearlv  as  in  America. 

TrantUion  rVom  the  Piii<TOZoic  to  the  Jft^ozotc — Permian  Period, 

The  Permian  a  Transitioil  Period. — The  Palaeozoic  era  was  closed  and 
theMesozoio  inaugurated  by  the  Appalachian  revolution.  All  the  great 
revolutions  in  the  earth's  history  are  periods  of  oscillations.  Such  oscil- 
lations pro^iuoe  unconformity.  Tliey  also  proiiuce  changes  of  climate, 
and  therefore  of  fauna  and  flora.     We  tir.d.  therefore,  that  the  Mesozoic 

rocks  are  universallv,  or  nearlv  univorsallv.  unconformable  on  the  Car- 

.  .  . 

boniferous  :  anvl.  cv^rresponding  with  this  unconformity,  there  is  a  won- 
derful ohanire  in  fauna  and  flora — a  chansre  the  greatness  of  which  we 
have  attempt evl  to  show  in  the  0v»ntra5t  on  the  preceding  page.  Now, 
the  older  sieolosrists  rvsrar\ie\l  this  chancre  a;?  one  of  instantaneous  de- 
struct  ion  and  recreation,  tvoaisse  thev  t^v"»k  no  account  of  a  lost  intervaL 

* 

But  we  have  alreadv  >b*>wn  lOo,  179.  th^l  >  that  in  all  cases  of  oncon- 
form  it  y  there  i\«  such  a  lost  intei^al.  which  ir.  some  cases  is  very  large. 
In  oTvior  to  accv^unt  for  the  very  ^rreat  char  ire  in  the  organic  world,  it 
is  only  novvsciiary  to  suppose  that  ix^ricvi!*  re pTvsent«>d  by  unconformity 
are  -.Wrrv:;  ^vrio^is  in  the  earth's  history — p^rio^ls  of  rapid  change  in 
physical  ce>>irraphy,  climate,  and  therefore  of  rapid  change  in  fmona 
and  donu  by  the  pasesing  out  of  old  type»  and  the  difPefentiatioti  of  new 
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types.  Unfortunately,  in  the  earth's  history,  as  in  human  history,  it  is 
exactly  these  critical  periods — these  periods  of  change  and  revolution — 
the  record  of  which  is  apt  to  be  lost.  In  both  histories,  too,  this  is 
truer  the  farther  back  we  go.  Of  the  long  interval  between  the  Arch»- 
an  and  Palaeozoic,  not  a  leaf  of  record  has  been  yet  recovered  ;  but  of 
the  interval  now  under  discussion  many  leaves  of  record  have  been 
recovered.  These  have  been  bound  together  in  a  separate  volume  or 
chapter  and  called  the  Permian,  I  shall  regard  the  Permian,  therefore, 
as  essentially  a  transition  period;  its  rocks  were  deposited  during  the 
period  of  commotion ;  its  fossil  types  are  in  a  state  of  change,  though 
more  nearly  allied  to  the  Palaeozoic. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  will  be  anticipated  that  the  uncon- 
formity of  the  Mesozoic  on  the  Palaeozoic  sometimes  takes  place  be- 
tween the  lowest  Mesozoic  and  the  Permian,  and  sometimes  between 
the  Permian  and  the  Coal.  The  Permian,  therefore,  is  sometimes  con- 
formable with  the  Coal,  as,  e.  g.,  in  this  country  ;  sometimes  conform- 
able with  the  Triassic,  as  in  England.  It  thus  allies  itself  stratigraphi- 
cally  sometimes  with  the  Palaeozoic,  sometimes  with  the  Mesozoia 
Paleontologically  it  is  always  more  allied  to  the  Palaeozoic.  The 
English  section,  and  the  history  of  opinion  concerning  it,  admirably  il- 
lustrate this  point.     Fig.  574  is  an  ideal  section  through  the  Devonian, 


zzz 


Fxo.  574. 


the  Coal  and  Triassic  (Lower  Mesozoic)  of  England.  Lying  uncon- 
formably  on  the  eroded  surface  of  the  Coal,  ft,  there  is  seen  a  continu- 
ous and  perfectly  conformable  series  of  strata,  a.  This  series,  more- 
over, is  lithologically  characterized  throughout,  especially  the  lower 
part,  by  frequent  alternations  of  Red  sandstones,  and  therefore  has  been 
called  New  Red  sandstone,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Devonian,  which 
is  often  called  Old  Red  sandstone.  It  is  further  distinguished  through- 
out, especially  the  upper  part,  by  variegated  shales,  and  therefore 
called  altogether  Poikilitic  group.  It  is  also  distinguished  through- 
out by  the  presence  of  salt,  and  therefore  called  the  Saliferous  group. 
Here,  then,  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  for  regarding  the  whole 
as  one  group,  distinctly  separated  by  unconformity  from  the  underlying 
CoaL  The  line  of  unconformity  was,  therefore,  naturally  believed  to 
be  the  line  between  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic.  Unfortunately,  the  lower 
portion  is  very  barren  of  fossils,  and  this  means  of  correcting  the 
stratigraphic  conclusion  was  at  Brst  nearly  wanting.     When  fossils 
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were  diMorerad  in  sufficient  nomben,  bowever,  tliflj  ihowed  a  gnator 
alliance  with  the  nnooDfonnable  Coal  below  than  with  the  oao&nnablB 
strata  above.  miuB,  if  we  make  the  division  between  Palrmfiiii  aid 
Mesosoio  on  atratigraphical  grounds,  we  woold  Gnd  it  between  Aa 
Coal  and  the  orerlying  strata  ;  while,  if  we  make  it  on  palecmtoIogMal 
grounds,  we  would  have  to  draw  the  line  through  the  midat  of  tha 
conformable  strata,  a,  giving  one  half  to  the  PalKosoio  and  the  oClwr 
half  to  the  Mesoaoic,    The  lower  Palfeozoio  half  is  called  the  Amura, 

Aa  a  broad  general  Enct,  therefore,  the  great  commotioa  whidi  ii 
called  the  Appalachian  revolution  took  place,  or  oommenoed  to  take 
plaoe,  at  the  end  of  the  Coal  period.  Dut  the  fauna  and  flora  were  not 
immediately  exterminated,  but  struggled  on,  maintaining,  &s  it  werc^  a 
painful  existence  under  changed  conditionB,  themselves  meanwhile 
changing,  until  complete  and  permauent  bannonj  was  reestablished 
with  the  opening  of  the  Mesozoio.  If  we  may  use  an  illustimtion,  tbs 
Appalachian  reroliitioD  was  the  death -sentence  of  PaWoxoio  types,  but 
the  sentence  was  not  instantly  executed.  This  transition  period,  between 
the  sentence  and  the  ezeouticn  of  PalKOzoio  types,  is  the  Permian, 

It  is  well  here  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  this  great  ohange  of 
(Monisms,  the  grealest  in  the  whole  hiatoiy  of  the  earth,  taking  place 


in  the  midst  oj  conformaMe  strata  (Fig.  574, «).  Evidently  the  change 
must  have  been  comparatively  rapid. 

We  have  given  the  history  of  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
English  section  (Fig.  674),  because  it  is  a  tpye  of  many  discussions  and 
changes  which  have  occurred  and  will  still  occur  in  geological  opinion. 

The  Permian  has  been  found  in  the  United  States,  in  Kansas,  boi^ 
dering  on,  and  conformable  with,  the  coal  of  that  region  (map,  p.  289)  ; 
also  in  New  Mexico  and  Western  Texas,  and  probably  also  overlying 
the  coal  of  Illinois  (Cope).  Until  recently  nothing  of  interest  has 
been  found  in  the  American  Permian,  except  a  few  shells,  but  now  a 
considerable  number  of  fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles  are  known. 
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Tia.  SM— PIMfaomtu  fibbotu  (PdinUa  ot  Ennpa). 
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In  Europe  the  flora  consists  principally  of  Ferns,  Cklamitea^  and 
Lepidodendrids,  closely  allied  to  those  of  the  Coal,  and  seyeral  species 
of  Walchia  (Fig.  580),  Voltzia,  Ulmannia,  genera  of  Conifers.  In  fact, 
Conifers  are  more  abundant  and  varied  than  in  the  Coal. 

In  the  fauna,  Trilobites  and  Goniatites  are  gone,  but  a  few  Ortho- 
ceratites  and  a  few  square-shouldered  Brachiopods,  such  as  Prodoctus 
(Fig.  581)  and  Spirifer,  are  still  found,  as  also  are  several  genera  of 
Grauoids  observed  in  the  Coal  (Fig.  585),  and  some  characteristic  of  this 
period  (Fig.  586). 

Along  with  Labyrinthodonts,  already  found  in  the  Coal,  are  also 
found  now  some  Thecodont  (socket-toothed)  reptiles,  allied  to  Crocodil- 
ians,  which  show  a  decided  advance  on  the  Coal  reptiles.  Unless  we 
except  the  Eosaurus,  these  are  the  first  tme  reptiles  found.  They  are 
probably  the  progenitors  of  the  crocodiles,  though  they  have  also  affini- 
ties with  the  Dinosaurs  (Huxley).' 


CHAPTER  IV. 
ME80Z0IC  ERA—A  OE   OF  REPTILES, 

The  Palaeozoic  era,  we  have  seen,  was  very  long,  and  very  diversi- 
fied in  dominant  types,  of  both  animals  and  plants.  It  was  during  this 
long  era  that  originated  nearly  all  the  great  branches,  and  even  sub- 
branches,  of  the  organic  kingdom.  We  have  during  this  era,  therefore, 
three  very  distinct  ages:  an  age  of  Invertebrates,  an  age  of  Fishes,  and 
an  age  of  Acrogens  and  Amphibians.  The  Mcsozoic  was  far  less  long 
and  far  less  diversified  in  domiiftint  types.  It  consists  of  only  one  age, 
viz.,  the  age  of  Reptiles.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  before  or 
since,  did  this  class  reach  so  high  a  point  in  numbers,  variety  of  form, 
size,  or  elevation  in  the  scale  of  organization. 

General  Characteristics. — The  general  characteristics  of  the  Meso- 
zoic  era  are  the  cuhninatioyi  of  the  class  of  Reptiles  among  animals,  and 
of  Cycads  among  plants,  and  the  first  appearance  of  Teleosts  (common 
osseous  fishes),  JBirdSy  Mammals  among  animals,  and  of  Palms  and 
Dicotyls  among  trees. 

Subdivisions. — The  Mesozoic  era  is  divided  into  three  periods,  viz. : 
1.  TriassiCy  because  of  its  threefold  development  where  first  studied  in 
Grermany;  2.  Jurassic^  because  of  the  splendid  development  of  its 
strata  in  the  Jura  Mountains ;  3.  Cretaceous^  because  the  chalk  of  £!ng- 
land  and  France  belongs  to  this  period. 

'  Sec  Appkhdul 
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8.  Cretaceous  period. 
Mesozoic  Era.  •{  2.  Jurassic  period. 

1.  Triassic  period. 

In  thifl  country  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  are  not  so  distinctly  sepa- 
rable as  they  are  in  Europe,  nor  as  they  are  from  the  Cretaceous.  They 
form,  in  fact,  one  series,  and  if  the  Mesozoic  had  been  studied  first  iu 
this  country,  the  whole  would  probably  have  been  divided  into  only  two 
periods.  We  shall  therefore  speak  of  the  Mesozoic  of  this  country  as 
consisting  of  two  periods,  viz.,  the  Jura-Trias  and  the  Cretaceous.  On 
account  of  their  fuller  development  in  Europe,  it  will  be  best  to  speak, 
first,  of  the  Triassic  generally^  then  of  the  Jurassic  generally,  taking  our 
illustrations  mainly  from  European  sources,  and  then  of  the  Jura-Trias 
in  America.  Also,  on  account  of  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  Trias 
in  remains,  we  will  dwell  much  less  on  this  period  than  on  the  subse- 
quent Jurassic ;  for  in  this  latter  period  culminated  all  the  distinctive 
characters  of  tlie  Reptilian  age. 

Skchon  1. — Tbiassic  Period. 

As  already  stated,  the  Triassic  strata  are  always  unconformable  with 
the  Coal,  and  the  period  opens  with  a  fauna  and  flora  wholly  and  strik- 
ingly different  from  the  preceding.  In  some  places,  however,  there  is 
found  an  intermediate  series,  the  Permian,  sometimes  conformable  with 
the  Coal  and  imconformable  with  the  Trias,  sometimes  conformable 
with  the  Trias  and  unconformable  with  the  Coal.  Its  fauna  and  flora 
are  also  to  some  extent  intermediate,  though  more  nearly  allied  to 
those  of  the  Coal.     The  explanation  of  this  has  already  been  given. 

Subdivisions. — The  subdivisions  of  the  Triassic  rocks  and  period  in 
several  countries  are  given  below : 


Oesman. 

FaiKcn. 

ENOi.mu. 

3.  Keupcr. 

2.  Muschclkalk. 

1.  Buntcr  Sandstcin. 

I 

1 

Marne  iris6e. 
Muschclkalk. 
Grds  bigarr6. 

Variegated  marl. 

Wanting. 

Upper  New  Red  sandstone. 

The  flora  of  the  Trias  is  very  imperfectly  known.  We  find,  how- 
ever, no  longer  the  great  coal-making  trees  of  the  Carboniferous — Sigil- 
iarids,  Lepidodendrids,  and  Calamites — though  Tree-ferns  still  continue 
in  abundance.  The  forest-trees  seem  to  have  been  principally  Tree- 
fems^  Ci/cadSy  and  Conifers^  although  the  last  two  did  not  reach  their 
highest  development  until  the  next  period.  For  this  reason  we  will  put 
off  the  fuller  discussion  of  them  until  we  come  to  that  period. 
27 
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Aniin&lB. — Amonp  Echinfxlcrms  we  find  no  loDg«r 
any  Cyst  ids  and  Blnstids;  but  Crhiida,  beautiful  lil^ 
EncrinitfSy  with  loiiff  plmnosn  arms,  are  veiy  abundant 
(Fip.  590).  Among  linvhiojioJe  the  familiar  square* 
shouldert'd  forms,  includiiip  the  Spirt/er  family,  the 
Utrophomena  family,  and  the  Productus  family,  are 
almost  if  ntit  wliollv  pimr ;  only  a  fuw  Spirifers  re- 
main. Among  Ceiihalopiid-it  wt*  find  no  longer  Ortho- 
ceralitm  or  UmitntiUK,  but  Ctratitis  (Fig.  598)  take 
their  place,  and  Aminonitcs  begin.  In  Ceratites,  the 
suture  is  more  complex  than  in  Goniatites,  but  not 
so  complex   as   the  subsequent  Ammonite.     Among 


m.  (MM.— EsotDiu  illUDnol*. 
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CrtatOMaru,  ve  find  no  longer  Trilobitet  nor  huge  Mtrypteride,  but 
Macrourane,  which  began  in  the  Carboniferous,  are  now  more  abundant, 
snd  of  more  modern  forms  (Fig.  599). 

Fishes.— Among  Gshes,  still  we  find  no  TeleotUy  only  Ganoids  and 


Plaooids ;  but  while  the  Ganoids  are  some  of  them  heteroceral  or  ver- 
tebra ted -tailed  like  the  Pal%ozoio  Ganoids,  some  are  only  sliffhtly  ver- 


Fm.  fiM.— PsDIpbri  BunilL 


tcbrated,  and  some  wholly  noD-vertebrated-tailed,  or  homoceral.  The 
Ceratodus,  a  remarkable  genua  of  fishes,  one  species  of  which  still  lives 
in  Australian  rivers  (Fig.  424,  P-  341),  is  traced  back  to  this  period.  Being 
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known  in  a  foesil  state  0DI7  by  the  curioua  palatal  t«eth  (Fig.  600),  it 
has  heretofore  been  classed  with  Plaooide.  The  Placoids  are  partly 
t'estracionta  (Fig.  601),  and  partly  HybodonU  (Fig.  602). 

Reptiles, — This  class  was  represented  by  Labyrinthodonta,  Eualio- 
fiaurs  (marine  Saurians),  Rhynchosaurs  (beaked  Sauriana),  and  lacertians 
(hzards). 

Marine  Saurians  reached  their  culmination  in  the  next  period,  and 
we  wDI  therefore  put  off  discussion  of  them  until  then.  Zabyrint/uh 
donU  have  already  been  described  in  connection  with  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, where  they  first  occur.  They  cul- 
minated,  faoirever,  in  the  Triassic,  and 
then  became  extinct.  They  reached  in 
the  Triassic  gigantic  proportions.  The 
head  of  the  Labyrintbodon  (Mastodon- 
saurus)  Jasgeri  (I^^g.  603)  was  more 
than  three  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide, 
and  one  of  the  teeth  was  three  and  one- 
half  inches  beyond  the  jaw,  and  one 
and  a  half  inch  in  diameter  at  base 
(Owen,  Figs.  605,  606).  Trackg  made 
by  Labyrinthodonts  hare  been  found 
in  England  and  in  Germany,  in  rocks 


of  this  period.  The  unknown  animal  was  at  first  called  Cheirotherium 
(hand-beast),  because  of  the  resemblance  of  the  track  to  the  impression 
of  a  very  fat  human  hand  (Fig.  607).  Both  the  tracks  and  the  skeleton 
show  that  the  hind  limbs  were  much  longer  than  the  fore.     In  the 
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traolcB  6gured  below,  the  faind-tracks  are  eight  ioches  and  the  fore- 
tracks  about  four  inches  long.  Others  have  been  found  of  mooh  greater 
aize. 

The  beaked  iSaurians,  also  called  AnomodotUe  (lawless- toothed}, 


TAfTiodotil'!    ««,   nirT«t>1ci 
CulM  ToMh   of  CT1udnca^ 
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are  peculiar  to  this  period.  The  most  extraordinary  of  this  remarkable 
group  ia  the  DicynodoD  (two-caoioe-tootbed).  This  was  a  saurian  with 
the  head  and  nipping,  homj  beak  of  a  tortoise,  and  with  two  long  curved 
orerhanging  canine  teeth  from  the  upper  jaw  (Fig.  608).  Several 
speciea  have  been  found,  in  one  of  which  (the  tigriceps)  the  bead  was 
twenty  inches  long  and  eighteen  inches  wide.  They  have  been  found 
only  in  the  fresh-water  Triassic  of  South  Africa  (Karoo  beds).  Several 
other  genera  of  the  same  order  (Anomodonts)  have  been  found  in  the 
same  locality.  The  Oudenodon  had  a  nippiug,  homy  beak  (Fig.  609), 
without  teeth  of  any  kind. 

According  to  Prof.  Owen,  this  remarkable  order  combined  the  char- 
acters of  crocodiles,  tortoises,  and  lizards. 

Very  recently  from  the  same  South  African  strata  (Karoo  beds) 
Prof.  Owen  has  described  a  great  number  of  remarkable  reptiles,  in- 
cluding Lycosaurus,  Cynodracon,  Tigriauchus,  Cynoauchus,  and  many 
others,  which,  from  some  mammalian  characters,  especially  in  the  teeth, 
he  calls  Theriodontg  (beast-tooth).  The  strata  in  which  they  have  been 
found  are  usually  assigned  to  the  Triassic,  but  they  may  be  Permian,  as 
similar  reptiles  have  been  found  in  the  Permian  of  the  Ural.  Figs. 
610  and  611,  taken  from  Owen,  show  the  characters  of  these  reptiles. 
From  the  same  beds  he  also  describes  a  remarkable  reptile,  which,  on 
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account  of  certain  characters  connecting  with  Monotremes,  especially 
the  duck-bitlcd  Platypus,  he  calls  PlatypodosauniB.'  If  the  Karoo 
beds  be  Permian,  then  this  reptile  was  probably  contemporaneona  with 
the  theromorphons  reptiles  described  by  Cope. 

>  Quarterly  Journal  of  Otologieal  Boeutji,  toL  xzitL,  p.  414,  ISSO. 
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Birds. — No  Birds  have  yet  been  found  in  the  strata  of  the  Triaasie 
age,  unless  we  except  the  so-called  bird-tracks  of  the  Connecticut  Val- 
ley sandstone,  which  we  will  discuss  further  on/ 

Mammals. — Remains  of  two  or  three  amcUl  insectivorous  3£arsi9iqoiaU 
have  been  found  in  the  uppermost  Triassic,  both  of  Europe  and  of  the 
United  States.  Figures  of  a  tooth  of  one  of  these,  Htcrolestes  onH- 
quuSy  are  given  (Fig.  612),  and  also  a  figure  of  what  is  regarded  as  its 
nearest  living  congener  (Fig.  613).  But  as  these  are  found  in  very 
small  numbers  in  the  uppermost  Triassic  beds,  and  as  similar  animals 
are  found  in  much  greater  numbers  in  the  Jurassic,  it  seems  best  to 
regard  these  as  anticipations,  and  to  put  off  the  discussion  of  the  affini- 
ties of  the  earliest  mammals  until  we  take  up  that  period. 

Mammals  probably  preceded  Birds.  This  is  not  a  little  remarkable. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Birds  arc  very  closely  allied  to  Reptiles, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  a  secondary  offshoot  of  the  reptilian  branch. 

Origin  of  Hock- Salt. 

Neither  rock-salt  nor  coal  is  confined  to  the  rocks  of  any  particular 
ag^.  Both  have  been  formed  in  every  age  ;  both  are  forming  now. 
But  as  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  coal-deposits  was  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  that  age  during  which  it  was  accumulated  in  the  greatest 
abundance — the  Carboniferous — so  the  origin  of  rock-salt  is  best  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  so-called  Saliferous  or  Triassic. 

Age  of  Rock-Salt. — As  already  stated,  rock-salt  is  found  in  strata 
of  all  ages,  and  is  forming  now.  Moreover,  there  is  none  which  de- 
serves the  name  Saliferous  to  the  same  extent  that  the  Carboniferous 
deserves  its  name.  The  salt  of  Syracuse,  Now  York,  is  found  in  the 
Upper  Silurian  ;  that  of  Canada,  which  exists  in  immense  beds  100 
feet  thick,  is  found  in  the  I'ppor  Silurian  or  lA)wer  Devonian ;  that  of 
Pennsylvania  is  Upper  Devonian  ;  of  Southwest  Virginia  is  sub-Car- 
boniferous ;  of  Petite  Anse,  Louisiana,  is  uppermost  Cretaceous  or 
lowest  Tertiary  (Ililgard).  In  P^urope,  the  P^nglish  salt-beds  are  Tri- 
assic, the  German  bods  Triassic  and  Jurassic  ;  the  celebrated  Polish 
beds  at  Cracow  are  Tortiarv. 

Mode  of  Occurrence. — Salt  occurs  in  immonso  ffcds  of  pure  rock-salt, 
or  else  impregnating  strata.  It  is  obtained  by  direct  mining,  or  else  by 
boiling  down  the  saline  waters  either  of  natural  springs  or  of  artesian 
wells  sunk  into  the  salt-bearing  strata.  The  further  explanation  of  its 
mode  of  occurrence  is  best  and  most  concisely  given  by  comparing  it 
with  coal. 

1.  Like  coal,  it  occurs  in  isolated  basins,  but  these  are  far  more 
limited  than  the  great  coal-fields.    2.  Like  coal,  it  is  interstratified  with 

*  Bird-like  tracks  have  also  been  found  in  the  Triassic  of  New  South  Wales. — QuafUri$ 
Jonnmal  of  Qeologieal  Society ^  yoL  xixv.,  611,  1879. 
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sands  and  clays,  the  whole  series  repeated  often  many  times.  In  Gki- 
licia,  for  example,  there  are  fonnd  seven  salt-beds  in  the  same  section. 
3.  Bat  it  differs  from  coal,  in  the  great  thickness  of  the  beds.  In  Can- 
ada the  salt-bed  is  100  feet  thick  (Gibson).'  In  Cheshire,  England, 
there  are  two  beds,  one  100  feet,  the  other  90  feet  thick,  separated 
by  thirty  feet  of  shale.  At  Stassf urt  a  salt-bed  has  been  penetrated 
1,000  feet,  and  the  bottom  not  yet  reached.'  4.  Recollecting  the  some- 
what limited  extent  of  basins,  it  is  evident  that  salt-beds  thin  out  far 
more  rapidly  than  coal.  The  English  salt-beds  thin  out  fifteen  feet  per 
mile.  Coal,  therefore,  lies  in  extensive  sheets^  salt  in  lenticular  masses, 
5.  Coal  has  its  characteristic  valuable  accompaniment  in  iron-beds^ 
salt  in  beds  of  gypsum.  Thus,  as  coal-measures  consist  of  repetitions 
of  sands,  clays,  occasional  limestones,  with  valuable  beds  of  coal  and 
iron-ore  many  times  repeated,  so  salt-measures  consist  of  sands,  daj^s, 
and  occasional  limestones,  with  valuable  beds  of  salt  and  gypsum  many 
times  repeated.  Gypsum-beds  are  often  entirely  separate  from  salt- 
beds,  but  each  salt-bed  is  apt  to  be  underlaid  by  gypsum.  6.  While 
coal-measures  are  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  organic  remains, 
both  vegetable  and  animal,  salt-measiures  are  equally  remarkable  for 
extreme  poverty  in  this  respect.  The  presence  of  these  remains  in 
the  one  case,  and  their  absence  in  the  other,  are  the  cause  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  color  of  the  sandstones.  Coal-measure  sandstones  are 
white  or  gray^  being  leached  of  their  oxide  of  iron  by  organic  matter. 
Salt-measure  sandstones  are  usually  red^  the  iron  being  diffused  as 
coloring-matter. 

Theory  of  Aconmnlation. — We  have  already  seen  (p.  73)  that  salt- 
lakes  are  evaporated  residues  of  river-water  or  sea-water  in  dry  cli- 
mates, and  are  now,  most  of  them,  depositing  salt:  also,  that  sea- 
water  evaporated  deposits  first  gypsum,  then  salt:  also,  that  these 
deposits  of  salts  and  gypsum  alternate  annually  with  sediments  of  saud 
and  clay — the  salt  or  gypsum  deposit  representing  the  dry  season,  and 
the  mechanical  deposits  representing  the  season  of  floods.  It  is,  there- 
fore, natural  to  look  in  this  direction  for  an  explanation  of  salt  and 
gypsum  deposits  —  to  think  that  salt-basins  are  dried-up  salt-lakes. 
But  the  immense  thickness  of  the  beds  plainly  shows  that  there  must 
have  been  important  modifications  of  this  process.  It  is  plain  that 
the  alternations  of  salt  and  sedimentary  deposit  were  not  annual  but 
secular. 

The  conditions  under  which  salt-measures  were  formed  were  prob- 
ably as  follows  :  Imagine  a  low,  flat  coast,  with  salt  lagoons  or  lakes, 
connected  periodically  with  the  sea,  by  changing  direction  of  winds,  or 

'  American  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  v.,  p.  862,  1878. 

•  Bischof, "  Chemical  Geology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  888.    "  The  Berlin  salt-well  is  4,172  feet  deep, 
and,  except  the  upper  292  feet,  penetrates  solid  salt"  {N^aiure,  vol  zv.,  p.  240, 1877). 
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at  longer  intervals  by  osoillatioas  of  the  earth-onut ;  and  aobjected  to 
hot  §nn  and  dry  climaU,  and  withont  contiguouB  monntung  fumisliing 
abundant  sediment.  Under  these  conditions  either  gypmm  alone,  or 
gTpBum  first  and  then  salt,  might  accnmnlate  by  deposit  indefinite];. 
If  the  water  of  the  lagoon  was  kept,  b;  periodio  fresh  supply  of  sea- 
water,  just  below  the  saturating  point  for  salt,  gyptum  only  would 
continue  to  deposit ;  but  if  the  concentration  should  reach  the  point 
of  saturation  for  salt,  then  salt  would  deposit  indefinitely,  since  fresh 
supplies  would  come  in  from  the  sea. 

In  the  deposits  of  salt-lakes  or  saturated  lagoons  we  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  many  animal  remains,  but  the  tracks  of  animals  along  their 
muddy  shores,  as  also  sun-crocks  and  rain-prints,  would  be  fonnd  as  on 
other  shores.  Now,  although  in  the  strata  associated  with  salt  organic 
remains  are  rare,  shore-marks  of  all  kinds  are  common. 

Sbction  2. — Jurassic  Period. 

This  is  the  culminating  period  of  the  Mcsozoic  era  and  Reptilian 
age.  In  it  all  the  characteristics  of  this  age  reach  their  highest  de- 
velopment. We  must  discuss  this  somewhat  more  fully  than  the 
last 

The  strata  belonging  to  this  period  are  magnificently  developed  in 
the  Jura  Uountains,  and  hence  the  name  Jurassic.  These  monnt^ns 
are  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  niaDDcr  in  which  ridges  and  valleys 
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are  formed  by  the  folding  of  strata  {Fig.  C14) ;  they  also  abound  in 
fossils  of  this  period. 

English  geologists  call  the  period  OOUte  (cgg-etono),  on  account 
of  the  abundant  occurrence  in  that  country  of  a  peculiar  limestone 
composed  often  wholly  of  small  rounded  grains  like  the  roe  of  a  fish. 
They  divide  the  whole  period  into  three  epochs,  tik.  :  1.  Liaa  ;  2. 
OaiiU  proper  ;  3.  Wealden.  They  also  subdivide  the  Oolite  proper 
into  Loieer,  Middle,  and  Vp}}er  Oolite,  separated  by  intervening  Oxford 
and  Kimmeridge  clays.  All  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  well 
shown  in  the  following  section  passing  from  London  westward.     This 
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section  is  interesting  not  only  as  exhibiting  all  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  Oolitic  period,  but  also  as  showing  their  conformity 

Lower  Middle  Upper  Londoo 

OoUte.  Oolite.  OoUte.  Chftlk.     clsy. 


Lias.  Oxford  Claj.  Kimmerldffe     Qaulu 

ClAJ. 

Fio.  616i 

among  themselves  and  with  the  overlying  chalk,  and  the  unconformity 
of  these  with  the  overlying  Tertiary.  It  also  shows  how  parallel  ridges 
and  intervening  hollows  are  formed  by  the  outcropping  of  a  series  of 
strata  alternately  hard  and  soft. 

Origin  of  Oolitio  LiinestOIies. — Oolitic  limestones  are  now  forming 
on  coral  shores  by  cementation  of  rolled  and  rounded  coral-sand  grains 
(p.  148.)  But  oolitic  grains  often  contain  small  foreign  particles  around 
which  the  limestone  is  arranged  concentrically.  In  such  cases  the 
rounded  grains  "  seem  to  have  been  gathered  by  attraction,  out  of  the 
calcareous  mud,  round  nuclei  of  previously-solidified  matter  "  (Phillips). 

Jurassic  Coal-Measores. — ^In  the  Jurassic  times  we  have  reproduced 
on  a  large  scale  the  conditions  favorable  for  luxuriant  growth  of  plants, 
and  for  their  accumulation  and  preservation  in  the  form  of  coal.  Hence 
in  many  countries  we  have  Jurassic  coal-fields.  To  this  period  belong 
the  Yorkshire  coal  of  England  and  the  Brora  coal  of  Scotland.  To  this 
or  the  previous  period  belong  the  coal-fields  of  North  Carolina  and 
Eastern  Virginia,  and  some  of  the  coal-fields  of  India*  and  China.  The 
fine  coal-measures  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  covering  an  area  of 
20,000  square  miles,  have  been  usually  referred  to  this  period,  but  they 
are  probably  Permian  or  Carboniferous.  Jurassic  coal-measures  have  a 
general  structure  similar  to  those  of  the  Carboniferous.  Like  the  lat- 
ter, they  consist  of  alternations  of  sands  and  clays,  and  occasional  lime- 
stoneS)  containing  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of  iron-ore.  The  iron-ore  too 
is  of  the  same  kind,  viz.,  clay  iron-atone.  We  find  here  also  undcrclays, 
with  stumps  and  roots,  and  roof-shales  filled  with  leaf-impressions.  It 
is  fair  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  mode  of  accumulation  was  similar 
to  that  already  described,  viz.,  in  marshes  subject  to  occasional  floods. 
Jurassic  coal,  though  perhaps  inferior  as  a  general  rule  to  Carbonifer- 
ous, is  often  of  good  quality,  occurring  in  thick  and  profitable  seams. 

Dirt-Beds— Fossil  Forest-Grounds. — Coal-seams  with  their  under- 
lying clays  are  fossil  swamp-grounds  ;  dirt-beds  are  fossil  aoih  or  forest- 
grounds.  The  one  graduates  insensibly  into  the  other,  and  both  are 
occasionally  found  in  all  strata,  from  the  Devonian  upward.     In  the 

1  The  plant  beds  of  India  (Gondwona  iieries  of  Indian  geologists)  are  Permian  to 
Jurassic  indusive. — Manual  of  Indian  Qeoloffjf^  p.  102,  H  Mq, 
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Upper  Oolite  of  England,  at  tbe  Isle  of  Portland  and  elsewhere,  there 
ooours  an  interestinfi;  example  of  such  a  fossil  fores t-grouDd  with  the 
erect  stumps  and  ramifying  roots  still  in  aitu,  though  silicilied,  and  the 
1og8,alBOsiIicified,  Bttll  lying  on  the  fossil  soil  (Figs.  616, 617).  Itiaeri- 
dent  that  the  sequence  of  events  at  this  place  in  Jurassio  timea  was  as 
follows:  1.  The  place  was  sea-bottom,  and  received  sediment  which 
consolidated  into  Portland -stone.  2.  After  being  flooded  aad  coTered 
with  river-deposit,  it  was  raised  to  land  and  became  forest-ground,  cov- 
ered with  trees  and  other  vegetation  peculiar  to  that  time,  the  decaying 


nttb  Coi*  a,  Din  bed 


leaves  of  which  accumulated  as  a  rich  and  thick  vegetable  mould.  3.  It 
became  flooded  with  fresh  water,  and  the  trees  therefore  died  and  rotted 
to  stumps.  4.  The  whole  ground,  with  its  stumps  and  logs,  became 
covered  with  mud,  which  hordened  into  slates.  5.  Finally,  the  whole 
was  rsbed  into  high  land,  and  in  the  first  figure  (Fig.  616)  tilted  at 
considerable  angle. 

Thus,  we  have  here  not  only  an  old  forest -ground  with  its  vegetable 
mould,  but  also  the  stumps  and  logs  of  the  trees  which  grew  there, 
still  in  place ;  and  closer  examination  easily  detects  the  kinds  of  trees 
which  grew  in  the  forest.   They  are  Ct/cadsand  Coni/en  {Figs,  Q1SS2&). 


Fig.  (I&— Zwnii  ii-inUs.  •  llilDi;  Cyiad  of  Aaimlli, 

Still  further,  there  is  pxnl  reason  to  Ix-lieve  that  the  remains  of  some 
of  the  animals  which  roamed  those  furests  have  been  found.  Of  tbese 
we  will  speak  in  their  proper  place. 


JUSAB8IC  PLAMTSl 


Although  the  conditiotia  under  which  coal  was  accumulated  were 
probably  siiailar  ia  all  geological  periods,  yet  the  WiDds  of  plants  out 


.— Cfcu  drcluUi,  ■  tIi.  ■  "tIds  Cytti  ot  Oa  Ilalueai  [■ftn  DocalaM). 


of  which  the  coal  was  made  varied.  As  already  seen,  the  principal 
coal-planta  of  the  Carboniferous  period  were  vascular  Cryptogams,  On 
the  contrary,  the  principal  coal-pknts  of  the  Jurassic  period  were  Jfems, 


Cycads,  and  Conifers.     The  Jurassic  may  hf  called  the  age  of  Oyrtt' 
noHperma,  as  the  Carboniferous  was  the  age  of  Acrogens.    The  Gym- 
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noBpenns,  espocially  tbe  &mily  of  Crcads,  reached  here  their  highest 
development.  This  is  shown  in  Fig.  245  on  page  281.  The  leaves  (Fig. 
621)  and  short  stems  of  Cycas  and  Zamia  (Fig.  620)  are  found  very 
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atiiindantly  in  connection  with  the  coal-bearing  strata.     It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  coal  is  composed  Ui^ly  of  these  plants.      Some 
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remains  of  Juraasio  plants  are  given  (figs,  620-626),  and  alao  of  living 
Cfoads  (Figs.  618,  619),  for  oomparison. 


Animate. 

The  KDimals  of  the  Jurasdo,  both  marine,  fresh-water,  and  land, 
were  very  abundant,  and  have  been  well  preserved.  It  ia  impOBsible, 
therefore,  in  the  lower  departments,  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  the 
most  salient  points.  In  the  higher  departments  we  will  dwell  a  little 
longer. 

Corals  have  assumed  now  the  modern  type  and  style  of  partitions 
(Fig,  637).  Among  Elchinodenns,  the  Crinids,  or  plumose-armed  Cri- 
noids,  are  very  abundant  and  very  beautiful ;  in  fact,  they  seem  to  have 
reached  their  highest  point  in  abundance,  diversity,  and  gracefulness 
of  form  (Figs,  638,  639).  But  the  free  forms,  Echinoids  and  Asteroids, 
are  now  equally  abundant  (Figa.  630-633). 

Braohlopods  are  still  abundant,  though  far  less  so  than  formerly ; 
but  they  now  belong  almost  wholly  to  the  modem  or  sloping^houl- 
dcred  types,  such  as  Terebratula  and  Rhynchonella.  Only  a  very  few 
small  specimens  of  the  Palteozoic  type  linger  until  the  Lias. 

LameUibranolis,  or  common  bivalves,  are  extremely  abundant. 
Among  the  common  and  characteristic  forms  are  Trigonia,  Gryphiea, 
and  Exogyra,  belon^g  to  the  oyster  family ;  and  the  strangety-shaped 
Diceras,  It  ia  interesting,  also,  to  observe  here  the  first  appearance  of 
the  genus  Oatrea  (oyster). 

Geplialopods.-^nc  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Juras- 
sic period  ia  the  culmination  of  the  class  of  Cephalopoda  in  number, 
diversity  of  forms,  and,  if  we  except  some  of  the  Silurian  Orthocera- 
tites,  in  etze.  They  were  represented  by  the  Ammonitea  and  the  Be- 
lemnites,  the  one  belonging  to  the  order  of  Tetrabrancbs,  or  afaelled, 
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the  other  to  the  Dibranobs,  or  naked  Cephalopoda.    It  is  important  to 
obaerre  that  the  highest  order  of  Cephalopods,  the  DibntDohs,  by  &r 
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the  most  abnndantl^  represented  at  the  present  time,  vere  introduced 
hen  for  the  first  time. 


Fioi.  tSS-UO.  —  JvuHrc  LuiiLLiBauonB  ud  Buohiopow  or  Bnou'id:  tSi.  Aiturtc  ainnU. 
tut.  TrtcoDl*  clkvfillata.  tab.  Oitn*  HowniijL  «M.  Pmud  flbt»i».  sn.  OatrH  HuitilL  t^i. 
Rt^QCbooeU*  nrluH.    Ut.  TenbnUli  ■phsniUllll.    M).  Tunbntuls  dlgom  (•fts  HkbolunJ. 

AnUDOnltes. — ^The  Ammonite  familj^,  whiofa  is  distinguished,  as  siresdy 
explained  (pp.  817, 832),  by  the  dorsal  position  of  tbe  siphnncte  and  the 
complexity  of  the  sature,  is  represented  in  extreme  abundance  by  the 


type-genus  Ammoniles.  About  500  species  of  this  genns  are  known, 
ranging  in  time  from  the  Triassic  through  the  Cretaceous.  They  are 
therefore  cbaracteriatio  of  the  Mesozoio.    They  varied  extremely  in 


484 

■bape,  and  in  size  from  half  an  iDoh  to  a  yard  or  nune  in  diai 
Below,  and  on  page  188,  ve  give  flgures  of  some  of  the  most  oommoB 
species. 

In  the  genua  Aaunonitea  the  diatlngniahing  charaoter  of  the  family, 
tIe.,  the  complezity  of  the  aatoie,  reached  its  highest  point,    bi  tliii 
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genus,  the  ed^  of  tho  septa,  which  was  only  plaited  in  Goniatite,  and 
lobed  in  the  Cer&tite,  becomes  most  eh.hora.tely  Jrilled.  We  give  above 
(Fig.  646)  the  form  of  suture  in  the  type-genera  of  the  different  orden 
of  shelled  Cephalopods,  the  four  lower  in  the  order  of  their  first  appear- 
ance. In  each  case  the  suture  is  supposed  to  be  divided  on  the  veutral 
surface  and  spread  out,  so  that  the  central  part  in  the  figure  represents 
the  dorsal  portion,  and  the  two  extremities  the  ventral.  In  the  Ammo- 
nite yamt/y,  which  includes  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  the  gradual 
evolution  of  this  structure  is  well  shown.  The  corresponding  figures 
on  the  left  are  sections  showing  the  position  of  the  siphuncle. 

The  order  in  which  these  several  genera  appeared,  and  their  contin- 
uance, are  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  656)  on  page  437. 

BelemnitSB. — The  Belemuite  {d^Xeiivov,  a  dart)  was  nearly  allied  to 
the  squid  and  cuttle-fish  of  the  present  day.  Like  the  squid,  it  had  ao 
internal  bone  (the  pen  of  the  squid), 
except  that  the  bone  is  much  latger 
and  heavier  in  the  Beleranite.  It  is 
this  bone,  or  the  lower  portion  of 
it,  which  is  usually  fossilized  (Figs. 
651-654).  When  perfect  it  is  ex- 
panded and  hollow  at  the  upper  end, 
and  in  the  hollow  is  a  small,  coni- 
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cal,  obambered,  siphunoled  shell,  the  Phragmoeone.  Fig.  647,  a  and  b, 
ahows  the  perfect  bone,  and  Fig.  651  the  upper  pnrt  broken  and  the 
phragtnocone  in  place.  I  jke  the  squid,  too,  it  had 
an  ink-bag,  from  which  it  doubtless  squirted  the 
inky  fluid  to  darken  the  water  and  escape  ita  enemy. 
These  ink-bags  are  often  well  preserved  (Fig.  650), 
and  the  fossil  ink  has  been  found  to  make  good  pig- 
ment (sepia),  and  drawings  of  these  extinct  animtls 
have  actually  been  made  with  the  f  jssil  ink  of  their 
own  ink-bags  (Buckland).  Belemnites  were  some  of 
them  of  great  size,  and  evidently  formidable  animals. 
The  bone  of  the  Bekmnitea  gigatUeu*  has  been 
found   two  feet  long  and  three  to  four  inches  in 


diameter  at  the  lai^jer  or  hollow  end,    A  very  perfect  specimen  of  an 
allied  genus,  from  the  Oolite  of  England,  is  shown  in  Fig.  665. 


rut.  «£S-e»— tC2.  UclsiDiiltai 
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The  following  diagram  shows  the  order  of  succession  of  families  of 
the  class  Cephalopoda : 
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Fio.  666.— Diagnm  showing  DUtribatioD  of  CephalopodA  in  Time. 

Crustacea. — Crustacea  were  represented  in  the  Palaeozoic  first  by 
the  Trilobites ;  then  Limuloids ;  then,  in  the  last  period,  by  a  few  Macrou- 
rans.  In  the  Triassic  the  Macrourans  became  more  abundant  and  of 
more  modern  type.  In  the  Jurassic,  the  Macrourans  continue,  with  also 
many  Limuloids,  but  the  former  make  here  a  decided  approach  to  the 
Brachyourans  or  true  crabs,  by  the  shortening  of  the  tail  in  some  (Fig. 
657) ;  and  the  earliest  true  crab,  PalsBinachus — a  spider-crab — ^has  been 
found  in  the  Jurassic  of  England. 

Insects. — As  might  be  expected  from  the  abundant  forest  vegeta- 
tion, insects  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers  and  variety  (Figs. 
659-663).  According  to  Heer,  143  species  of  insects  are  known  from 
the  Lias  alone.     Of  these,  about  three-fourths  are  beetles. 

Fishes. — It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Placoids  of  the  Palseozoio 
were  nearly  all  Cestracionts,  or  crushing-toothed  sharks.  The  Ilybo- 
donts,  or  sharks  w^ith  teeth  pointed,  but  rounded  on  the  edges,  com- 
menced in  the  Carboniferous,  or  perhaps  Devonian,  and  increased  in 
the  Triassic.    Now,  in  the  Jurassic  the  Cestracionts  continue  (Fig. 
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664),  but  in  diminisbed  nnmbera.  The  Hjbodonts  onlminate  (Rff* 
666),  BoA  the  Squalodontt,  or  modern  sharks,  with  lutoet-shmped  teeth, 
oommenoe  ia  small  nnmbera.    Bays  (Fig.  666)^  vhich  may  be  nguAtA 


t^rroD  ■rellfbrmli,  SolenhoAlL    SBS.  Etrw 


aa  among  the  higbert  of  Pl&coids,  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  the  Jurassic 

Ganoids  continue,  but  take  od  far  more  modem  forms,  and  have  now 
in  moat  cases  lost  the  vertebrated  structure  of  the  tail-Gn,  thus  fore- 
shadowing the  Teleosts,  which  appear  in  the  next  period.    Among  the 
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iDoet  characteriBtio  Ganoids  of  this  period,  and,  in  fact,  of  this  age,  are 
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the  FyotmdoatBy  a  fiunily  olufMterized  hj  a  faniad,  flat  bo^,  ilioB 
bcudal  enameled  Boalea,  pavemeot  palatal  teetb,  and  peiaatont  note- 
chord  (Fig.  667). 


twa.ttl^-lv»tM»Tmmm^OanoU;  Tatnwooa)«[4i,  twlond,  nd  Bate  af  ih* 


BepUlM. — The  huge  reptiles  %rbioh  form  the  distinguishiag  feat- 
nce  of  this  age  oulminate  in  the  Juraasio  periodC  Thur  number  an) 
variety  are  bo  great  that  we  can  only  select  a  few  from  each  order 
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Tiu.  «S-«n.— JmiiHia  RirriLB— feAlitiwuifnu  and  ftatctaitnH :  ttB.  IrblhriMBsnis  acramnli, 
X  ,lg.  «S.  risloHDniB  dollcbodslriu.  natond.  ■  i^.  STO.  Tirtabnt  «f  IcfatliroiMinu  tad  ft- 
ttOB  of  uma,  ■bowing  WnutDn.    BIL  TooUi  of  IctiUif  oaunii,  utanl  liiB. 

for  deBcription.  They  were  emphatically  rulers  in  every  department 
of  Nature — rulers  of  the  sea,  of  the  land,  and  of  the  air.  We  shall 
treat  of  them  under  the  three  heads  thus  indicated,  viit:  1.  UtaOo- 
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ioan  (seorsaumns),  or  mien  of  the  sea ;  S.  Dinoiaura  (huge  saurianB}, 
or  rulers  of  the  land ;  and  3.  Jteroaaurt  (winged  aaurians),  or  rulers  of 
the  air.  The  first  were  wholly  swimming,  the  seoond  walking,  the 
third  Sying,  saurians.  Intermediate  between  the  first  and  second  wasa 
fourth  order,  the  Crocodilians,  whiob  both  swam  and  orawled. 

1.  Enaliosaurs. — From  the  immense  variety  of  these  we  select  only 
two  for  description  as  representative  genera,  viz.,  Ichthyotaurua  and 
IHesioaaurut.     Figures  of  these  are  given  on  page  440. 

The  Ichthyosaurus  (^fish-saurian)  was  a  huge  animal,  in  some  cases 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length,  with  a  stout  body,  short  neck,  and  enor- 
mous head,  sometimes  five  feet  long,  and  jaws  set  with  lat^  conical, 
striated  teeth,  sometimes  200  in  number.  The  enormous  eyes,  some- 
times fifteen  inches  in  diameter,' were  provided  with  radiating,  bony 
plates,  as  are  the  eyes  of  bitds  and  some  living  reptiles,  apparently  for 
adjusting  the  eye  to  different  distances.  The  tail  was  long,  and  proba- 
bly provided  terminally  with  a  vertical,  fin-like  expansion,  unsupported 
by  rays  (Owen),  In  addition  to  the  powerful  fin-tipped  tail,  the  locomo- 
tive organs  were  four  short,  stout  paddles,  composed  of  numerous  closely 
united  bones,  but  without  distinct  toes.  These  paddles  were  surrounded 
by  an  expanded,  ray-supported  web  (Fig.  672),  which  greatly  increased 
its  surface,  and  therefore  its  etBciency  as  swimming-organs  (Lyell).  The 
bodies  of  the  vertebrse  were  not  united  by  ball-and-socket  joint,  as  in 
most  living  reptiles,  but  were  bi-concave  (amphiccnlous),  tike  those  of 
fishes  (Fig.  670). 


Fia.  eTI.-~P*ddle-W( 


That  the  habits  of  the  creature  were  predatory  and  voracious  is  suffi- 
ciently attested  by  the  teeth.  It  is  further  proved  by  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  which  are  sometimes  partly  preserved.  These  consist 
largely  of  fish-scales. 

From  the  description  given  above  it  is  plain  that  the  Ichthyosaurus 
combined  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  charaoters  of  saurian  reptiles  with 
those  of  fishes.    The  vertioally  expanded  tail-tip,  the  paddles,  with  sur- 
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roundiDg  nty-aupported  web,  and  the  bi-coacave  vertebral  bodies,  are 
all  decided  fish  characters.  In  most  other  respects  it  was  reptilian. 
This  combination  is  expressed  in  the  name. 

The  IHesioaattrus  (allied  to  a  eaurian)  was  a  less  heavy  and  powerfiil 
animal  than  the  last.  It  was  remarkable  for  its  short,  stout,  almost 
turtle-shaped  body ;  its  lon^,  snake-like  neck,  consbting  of  twenty  to 
forty  vertebrse ;  its  small  head ;  its  short  tail,  unadapted  for  powerful 
propulsion ;  its  long  and  powerful  paddles,  which  were  its  sole  swim- 
mingK)rgans ;  and  its  bi-concave  vertebral  bodies.  Sixteen  species  have 
been  found  in  the  Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Great  Britain  alone, 
and  one,  P.  dolichodeiruSf  was  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  loD^  (^g- 
669),  with  paddles  six  to  seven  feet  long. 


gmtlj  nidDccid ;  b.  Tooth  of  i  RIihi 


The  Ptioaaurua  (more  lizard-like)  had  the  large  head  and  short 
neck  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  (Fig.  673),  with  the  powerful  paddles  of  the 
PIcsiosaums.  A  perfect  paddle  of  this  animal  has  been  found  seven  feet 
long  (Fig.  674) ;  the  animal  was  probably  at  least  forty  feet  long. 


Fio.  STt-I'BMIe  0 


1  PUounras,  >  f,. 


Intermediate  between  this  group  and  the  next — inhabiters  both 
of  land  and  water — Crocodiliana  existed  in  great  numbers,  and  of  great 
size.  Some,  like  the  Teleosaunis  (Fig-  675),  were  narrow-snouted  like 
the  Gavials  of  the  Ganges,  but  bad  amphicoelous  vertebra  like  the 
Enaliosaurs. 
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2.  Dinosaurs, — These  reptiles  were  the  most  highly  organized  in 
Btmcture,  as  they  were  certainly  the  hugest  in  size,  which  have  ever  ex- 
isted. Though  very  decided  reptiles,  they  combined  certain  characters 
which  allied  them  somewhat  with  mammals  and  especially  with  birds. 
Their  very  large,  long,  and  hollow  limb-bones,  their  strong,  massive 
hip-bones  and  sacrum,  the  latter  composed  of  several  consolidated  ver- 
tebrWy  aUied  them  with  both  mammals  and  birds ;  while  the  great  elonga- 


Fio.  87S.— Telcoflaiims  brevldenB:  a,  BkuD ;  b^  side-yiew  of  snoat  Bhowlng  the  teeth  (after  Fhilllpe). 

tion  backward  of  the  ischium,  the  massiveness  of  the  hind-legs  as  com- 
pared with  the  fore-legs,  and  the  possession  of  only  three  functional  toes 
on  the  hind-foot,  which  therefore  formed  a  tridactyl  tracky  allied  them 
still  more  strongly  with  birds.  On  account  of  this  great  likeness  to 
birds  in  the  character  of  the  hind-limbs,  they  have  been  called  by  Prof. 
Huxley  Ornithoscelida  (bird-legged).  The  following  figures  (676,  677) 
illustrate  this  bird-like  character. 


Fio.  670.— Pelyle  of  an  Iguanodon  (restored  by  Haike). 

It  seems  certain  that  all  the  Dinosaiirs  walked  with  free  step,  like 
quadrupeds,  instead  of  crawling ^  like  reptiles ;  and  some  if  not  all  of 
them,  had  the  power  of  standing  and  walking  on  their  hind-legs  alone^ 
like  birds.  The  backward  elongation  of  the  ischiatic  bones  seems 
evidently  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  body  on  the  hind-legs. 
We  will  briefly  describe  only  the  most  remarkable : 

The  Iguanodon  was  a  huge  herbivorous  Dinosaur,  found  principally 
in  the  Wealden  (Upper  Jurassic).     It  takes  its  name  from  the  form  of 
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iti  teeth,  vhioh  ara  mnoh  like  those  of  the  Ignana,  a  living  heibirowma 
leptile,  although  ia  oUier  reepeots  them  i»  little  affini^.    Fig;  678 


sbovB  the  tooth  of  the  Iguanodon,  and  Fig.  679  a  section  of  the  jaw  of 
the  Iguana,  for  comparison. 

But  the  difference  in  size  between  the  living  and  the  extinct  reptile 


is  enormous.     The  Iguana  is  ^m  four  to  aix  feet  long;  the  Ig^anodoB 
was  certainly  thiit;  feet,  perhaps  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  and  of  bulk 
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several  times  greater  than  that  of  an  elephant.  A  tbigh-bone  baa  beea 
found  (ifty-six  inches  long,  twenty-two  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
shaft,  and  forty-two  inches  at  the  condyle.  Its  habits  are  supposed  to 
hare  been  somewhat  like  those  of  a  bippopotamus.  Like  this  anima], 
it  wallowed  iu  the  mud,  and  fed  on  the  rank  herbage  of  marshy  grounds. 


Pin.  on.— BHtlon  of  Jaw 


<r  u  Igiuiu,  showing  tb*  IHth  (niter  BncUud). 


The  Megaloaaur  waa  a  aomewbat  smaller  but  probably  a  more  for- 
midable carnivorous  reptile,  which  lived  through  the  whole  Jurassic  pe- 
riod. Tts  huge  jaws  were  armed  with  large,  curved,  flattened,  sabre-like 
teeth  (Fig.  6S1).  A  femur  has  been  found  forty-two  inches  long  (Phil- 
lips), and  a  tibia  thirty-six  inches.  The  animal  was  at  least  thirty 
feet  long  (Owen).  Fig.  680  is  a  restoration  of  the  head  of  this  ani- 
mal by  Phillips,  and  Fig.  681  is  a  tooth  of  natural  size. 


The  Celeosaur  (whale-lizard)  waa  the  largest  reptile  yet  fotind 
in  Europe,  though  much  larger  have  been  found  in  the  Juraseio 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  classed  among  the  Crocodlli- 
ans,  but  Prof.  Phillips  has  shown  that  its  true  position  is  among 
the  Dinosaurs.  A  thlgb-bono  has  been  found  sixty-four  inches 
long,   27.5   inches  in  circumference  at   the  shaft,  forty-six   iuchei 


laaoBfaj  nu— aqk  or  bsptilu 
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I  circumference  at  the  two  ends,  respectiTely  (Fig. 
682).  According  to  Phillips  this 
animal  was  at  least  fifty  feet,  and 
probably  from  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  long,  ten  feet  high  yrbea 
standing,  and  of  bulk  proportion- 
ate. It  was  probably  a  vegetable 
feeder. 

The  HyUBoaauT  was  another 
huge  reptile  of  the  same  period, 
and  the  Compsognathtu  a  reptile 
of  smaller  size,  but  of  moat  ei- 
traonlinary  bird -like  cfaanicter, 
viz.,  small  head,  long,  flexiUe 
neck,  large  and  long  hindJ^s, 
and    small    and    short    fore-]^;!. 

F».l9i.-Ooa.p«p..iha.(r«(ot.Uo«b,  Huxley),     p^^  j^^  gtructure,  it  mtut  have 

walked  habitually  on  its  hind-legs  alone  (Fig.  083). 

3.  Pterosaurs. — These  flying  reptiles  were  certainly  among  tbe  mart 

extnordioaty  animals  that  have  ever  existed.     The  order  indudet  wr- 
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eral  geDera,  bat  we  will  deflcribe  only  the  boat  known,  vii,,  tbe  Ptero- 
dactyl (wing-finger). 

The  Pterodactyl  combined  the  abort,  compact  body ;  the  strong 
shonlder-girdle,  firmly  united  with  the  keeled  gtemnm ;  the  short, 
aborted  tail ;  the  long,  flexible  neck,  and  hollow,  air-filled  limb-bones, 


0.  «St— BbunpborhTi 


characteristic  of  birds — with  the  head,  and  jaws,  and  teeth,  of  a  reptile, 
and  the  mcmbranouB  wings  of  a  bat.  In  the  bat,  however,  the  mem* 
brane  is  supported  by  four  fingers,  enormously  elongated  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  only  one  finger  is^^e  and  clawed;  while  in  the  Pterodactyl 
there  is  only  one  finger,  which  is  enormously  elongated  and  strength* 
ened  for  the  support  of  the  web,  and  the  others  are  free  and  clawed. 


Pis.  t$S^-B<n«itloo  of  Bbimphnbrncliiii  pb^nnnu  (tfttr  )bnb>.    On»»iiiiulli  nitml  lin. 


The  foBsil  remains  of  one  species  {Rhampkorhynchut  phyUurui), 
as  found  in  the  Solenhofen  lithographic  limestone,  are  shown  in  Fig. 
684.  In  the  restoration  by  Professor  Marsh,  Fig.  685,  is  shown  the 
manner  in  which  the  wing  membrane  is  ntrctched  from  the  elongat«d 
finger.' 
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Birds. — UntU  recently,  except  the  donbtfnl  traoks  of  the  Comwcti- 
oat  Valley,  to  be  meationed  fnrther  on,  do  tnoe  of  Inrde  had  been 
found  lower  than  the  Tertiary.  But  in  18^  bird-bonea  and  beantifiil 
impreerioDB  of  bird-feathers  were  foond  in  the  lithographia  linmatfitiK 
(Upper  Oolite — Jnra8sio)  of  Solenbofen,  Still  later,  many  remaina  ef 
birds  were  fonnd  by  Marsh  in  the  Cretaceous  of  the  United  States. 
These  will  be  described  in  their  proper  place. 

Thus  far  the  only  bird-bones  found  in  the  Jnrassic  are  those  of  the 
AfthasopUryx  (ancient  bird},aDd  the  Laopteryx  (stone-bird),  recently 
fonnd  by  Marsh  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  These  remains  are  Hm 
earliest  positive  proof  of  the  existence  of  this  clan  ;  they  are  therefore 


ho.  6H.— AnABoptayi  mKroim,  nMond  (iftw  Omo). 


of  exceeding  interest  to  the  geologist.  An  examination  of  the  fignres 
below  (Figs.  687,  688)  will  show  that  this  earliest  bird  was  very  differ- 
ent from  the  typical  birds  of  the  present  day ;  that  it  was,  in  fact,  won- 
derfully reptilian.  Along  with  the  distinctive  bird  characters  of  feet 
and  limb-bones  and  pelvis,  and  especially  feathers  andjiathered  mngty 
it  had  the  longi  tail&ud  probably  toothed  jaws  of  a  reptile.  The  differ- 
ence  between  the  tail  of  a  typical  bird  and  the  tail  of  the  Archieopteryx 
is  very  similar  to  the  difference  between  a  homoccrcal  and  a  hetero- 
cercal  tail  among  fishes.  In  a  typicnl  bird  the  tail-joints  are  greatly 
shortened  and  consolidated,  so  that  it  is  not  more  than- an  inch  long  in 
a  bird  the  size  of  a  cock ;  and  the  tail-feathers  come  out  from  these  in 
a  radiating  manner  (Fig.  687,  D),  In  the  Archteopteryx,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tail  consists  of  twenty-one  long  joints ;  making  the  tail  of  the 
skeleton  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  nearly  or  quite  as  long  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  skeleton ;  and  to  these  joints  are  attached  the  feathers,  one 
on  each  side  of  each  joint  (Fig.  687,  A).  It  is  a  true  venerated  tail 
Another  very  striking  reptilian  character  is  found  in  the  stntctnre 
of  the  hand.  In  ordinary  birds  what  corresponds  to  the  hand  cmiUBts 
of  three  fingers,  two  of  which  are  united,  and  only  one  (the  thumb)  is 
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free ;  bat  in  thiB  earliest  bird  tbe  band  coneiBtB  of  three  fingers,  all 
separate,  and  two  of  tbcm  terminated  with  claws.' 
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Miinala. — ^In  the  same  fonnmtion  and  nearly  the  same  horiaon  in 
which  we  find  the  dirt-ied  and  stumps  mentioned  on  page  428  (Upper 
05lite)  have  been  f onnd  also  in  England  the  remains  of  fourteen  apedes 
of  small  insectivorons  Marsupial  mammals,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  mole  to  that  of  a  skunk.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  we  bmTe  found 
not  only  an  old  forest-ground  of  the  Jurassic  period,  but  also  the  trees 
which  grew  in,  and  the  animab  which  roamed  through,  tlda  old  forest 
In  a  somewhat  lower  bed,  the  Stonefield  slate  of  England,  hmTe  been 
found  four  more  species.  To  these  must  now  be  added  seventeen 
new  species  recently  discovered  by  Marsh  in  the  uppermost  Jurassic 
deponts  of  the  United  States^  making  in  all  thirty-five  species  of 
Jurassic  mammals  now  known.  Still  lower,  in  uppermost  Tiiasae^ 
have  been  found  in  all  countries  taken  together  two  or  three  more. 
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They  were  probably  Mar^tipiah;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  which, 
judging  by  its  rodent  teeth,  was  possibly  a  vegetable-feeder,  they  all 
seem  to  have  been  uiseciivorous. 

Alllnities  of  the  First  Maimnals. — ^The  marsupials  differ  very  ffreat" 
ly  from  ordinary  typical  mammals,  in  the  fact  that  in  the  former  there 
is  no  placental  attachmeut  between  the  fatus  in  utero  and  the  mother. 
The  foetus,  therefore,  does  not  and  cannot  develop  before  birth  into  a 
perfect  condition  fit  for  iDdepcDdent  life.  In  au  imperfect  condition  it 
is  bom  and  placed  in  an  abdominal  pouch  (marsupium), /^ermaft^fil^ 
attached  to  the  teat,  and  finUhes  its  embryonic  dereicpfneni  there. 
Thus  in  these  animals  there  are  firo  periods  of  geMation^  one  imireh 
uUriney  very  short,  and  another  marsupial^  much  longer.  Marsimial 
mammals,  therefore,  are  not  truly  viviparous,  but  semi-oviparoua,  in  thdr 
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reproduction,  and  in  this  respect  allied  to  birds  and  r^iles.  The  class 
of  Mammals  is  therefore  subdivided  into  two  sub-classes,  viz..  Placental 
or  true  mammals  and  Non-placental  or  semi-oviparous  mammals.  The 
former  includes  all  ordinary  mammals ;  the  latter  at  present  includes 
kangaroos,  opossums,  etc.  (Marsupials),  and  Omithorhynchus  and 
Echidna  (Monotremes). 

Now,  the  mammals  of  the  Triassic  and  Jurassic  were  probably 
non-placental  or  semi-oviparous,  and  therefore  approximated  the  lower 
classes  of  Vertebrates,  especially  birds  and  reptiles.  The  non-pla- 
centals  are  now  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  species  of  opossum  found 
in  America)  wholly  confined  to  Australia  and  the  vicinity.  In  Jurassic 
times  they  were  probably  very  abundant,  and  spread  over  all  portions 
of  the  earth.  Yet  they  were  not  rulers  of  those  times  ;  for  they  were 
wholly  unable  to  contend  with  the  great  reptiles.  It  was  essentially 
an  age  of  Reptiles.  Not  only  did  this  class  greatly  predominate  in 
number  and  size,  but  the  reptilian  character  was  strongly  impressed  on 
all  the  then  existing  birds  and  mammals.  From  the  reptilian  stem  the 
bird  and  mammal  branches  had  not  yet  so  fairly  separated  that  the 
connecting  links  were  obliterated. 

Section  3. — Juba-Trias  in  Ahebica. 

We  have  already  explained  that  these  two  periods  are  not  well  sepa- 
rated in  America.  This  is  partly  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  fossils, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  continuity  of  conditions  throughout.  It 
seems  best,  therefore,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  to  treat  them 
together  as  one  period.  Doubtless  they  will  be  better  separated  here- 
after. 

Distribution  of  Strata. — 1.  Atlantic  Border. — Lying  in  plication-hol- 
lows, or  denudation-hollows,  unconformably  on  the  gneiss  (metamorphic 
Lauren tian  or  Silurian)  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
arc  found  very  remarkable  isolated  patches  of  sandstones  or  sandstones 
and  shales,  which  are  referred  to  this  period.  These  patches  are  strung 
along  nearly  parallel  to  the  chain,  and  to  the  coast,  from  Nova  Scotia 
to  the  border  of  South  Carolina.  They  are  represented  on  the  map 
(p.  289)  by  oblique  lines.  One  of  them  is  found  in  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  another  in  Nova  Scotia ;  another  is  the  celebrated  Connecticut 
River  Valley  sandstone ;  a  fourth  commences  in  New  Jersey,  passes  as 
a  narrow  strip  through  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  into  Virginia;  a 
fifth  and  sixth  form  the  Richmond  and  Piedmont  coal-fields  of  Virginia; 
a  seventh  and  eighth,  the  Dan  River  and  Deep  River  coal-fields  of  North 
Carolina.  As  they  are  isolated,  and  without  contact  with  any  other 
formation  except  the  gneiss,  on  which  they  lie  unconformably,  their  age 
cannot  be  even  conjectured  from  their  stratigraphical  relations ;  but  the 
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few  fossils  which  they  coDtaiii  seem  to  refer  them  either  wholly  to  the 
TriassiOy  or  else,  more  probably,  their  lower  half  to  the  THasnc  and 
their  upper  half  to  the  JurasHc  of  Europe  (Hitchcock). 

In  connection  with  nearly  all  these  patches  are  found  columnar  trap 
or  dolerite  ridges,  evidently  formed  by  the  fissuring  of  the  Btrata  and 
the  outpouring  of  igneous  matter  upon  thte  surface.  Mounts  Tom  and 
Holyoke  are  examples  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  the  Palisades  of  the 
Hudson  in  the  New  Jersey  patch ;  similar  trap-ridges  are  also  very 
conspicuous  in  the  Nova  Scotia  patch. 

2.  Interior  IHains, — ^Rocks  of  this  age  seem  to  be  widely  distributed 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Black  Hills 
southward,  largely  covered  in  the  northern  parts  by  Cretaceous,  but 
exposed  over  wide  areas  south  of  the  38th  parallel  and  west  of  the 
07th  meridian,  including  large  portions  of  Kansas  and  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and  Northern  Texas. 

8.  Rocky  Mountain  Region  and  Pacific  Siope, — Portions  of  the 
Black  Hills,  of  the  Colorado  Mountains,  of  the  Wahsatch  range,  and  of 
the  ranges  of  Western  Nevada,  consist  of  these  rocks.  Outcrops  also 
occur  on  the  slopes  of  the  Uintah  Mountains,  and  large  areas  in  the 
plateau  region  north  of  Grand  Cafion,  forming  several  of  the  remark- 
able cliffs  of  that  region,  and  also  large  areas  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Orande,  about  Santa  F£,  New  Mexico.  The  auriferous  slates  of  Cali- 
fornia, extending  northward  even  into  British  Columbia,  conmst  of  the 

same. 

Zife-Sy  stein. 

The  characterization  of  the  life-system  of  the  Jura-Trias  period  in 
America  is  best  brought  out  in  connection  with  a  minuter  description  of 
some  of  the  more  interesting  localities,  and  of  their  remarkable  records. 

Comiectlout  River  Valley  Sandstone.— The  Strata.— This  locality  has 

been  made  classic  ground  for  the  geologist  by  the  indefatigable  labors 
of  the  late  President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst.  The  strata  border  the 
Connecticut  River,  on  both  sides,  through  the  whole  of  Massachusetts 
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and  Connecticut,  forming  an  irregular  area  about  110  miles  long  and  20 
miles  wide.*  They  consist  of  red  sandstones  and  shales,  dipping  somewhat 
regularly  to  the  east,  at  an  angle  of  about  20*^  to  30°,  indicating  a  thick- 
ness of  at  least  5,000  feet  (Dana)  to  10,000  feet  (Hitchcock).  The  gen- 
eral relations  of  the  strata  with  the  intrusive  trap  and  the  underlying 
gneiss  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  (694).   The  trap  is  seen  to 

'  More  accuntelj,  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sound,  bends  to  the  etst  and 
leaves  the  sandstone  area,  while  the  latter  passes  straight  on  to  the  sound  at  New  Hsvck 
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be  mostlv  conformable  with  the  strata.  This  regular  dipping  to  the  east 
throughout  the  whole  series  cau  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
at  the  end  of  the  Jurassic  the  whole  area  of  prcTiously-horizontal  strata 
(Fig,  695,  A)  was  lifted  into  an  incline  of  20°  or  more,  and  afterward 
cut  away  by  denudation,  as  shown  in  the  diagram  (Fig.  695,  B).* 


The  whole  series  of  sandstone  is  very  distinctly  stratified,  and  in 
many  parts  beautifully  fissile.  When  these  parts  are  broken  open 
along  their  lines  of  lamination,  all  kinds  of  shore-marks  are  fonnd  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  viz.,  ripple-marie,  rain-prints,  tun-cracks,  kaf- 
impreasions,  and  trar'ks  of  animal*.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  thin 
was,  throughout,  a  liUorat  or  ihoalioater  deposit.  But  it  is  at  least 
5,000  feet  thick.  Therefore,  there  must  have  beun  subsidence  to  that 
extent.  Here,  then,  we  have  evidence  of  rapid  deposit  (for  the  mate- 
rials BTe  coarse),  invasion  of  interior  li eat  with  aqueo-igneovt  fusion, 
subsidence,  formation  ot  fissures,  and  ejection  of  lava. 

Some  identifiable  fossils,  obtained  about  the  middle  of  the  series, 
seem  to  indicate  an  horizon  similar  to  the  Lias,  lowest  Jurassic ;  or  to 
the  Rhietic,  uppermost  Triassio  of  England.  It  is  fair  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  this  patch  represents  the  whole  Jura-Trias  period. 

The  Reoord. — The  general  redness  of  the  sandstone  is  sufUciont  evi- 
dence that  organic  remains  are  very  " 
scarce ;  and  so,  indeed,  we  find  it.  Two 
or  three  fishes,  a  few  leaves,  the  most 
perfect  of  which  is  a  species  of  fern — 
Clathopteris — and  a  fir-cone  (Fig.  696), 
and  a  few  small  fragments  of  thin,  hol- 
low bones,  which  may  have  belonged  to 
either  birds  or  reptiles,  are  all  that  have 
been  yet  found. 

But  by  far  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  record  in  this  locality  consists 
of  tracks.  These  are  partly  tracks  of 
Insects  and  Crustaceans,  and  partly  of 
Reptiles  and,  possibly,  Birds.     Some  of  ~'iiiubs«^x 


• 
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those  which  have  beeu  referred  to  Crustaceans  and  Insects  are  shown 
in  Fig.  697,  a,  ft,  c.  There  has  been  found,  also,  the  whole  forni  of  one 
insect,  apparently  the  larva  of  an  Ephemera  (Fig.  698).  It  is  quite 
probable  that  manjr  of  the  tracks  were  formed  by  similar  larvie  iobsbit- 
ing  the  water. 
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Bflptilian  Tracks. — By  far  the  larger  number  of  tracks  are  those  of 
Reptiles.  More  than  fifty  species  have  been  described  by  Hitchcock. 
These  vary  extremely,  both  in  size  and  in  character.  In  »iee,  they  vary 
from  the  track  of  a  living  Triton,  a  balf-inch  long,  to  that  of  the  Oto- 
zoum,  twenty  inches  long,  and  with  a  stride  of  three  feet.  Some  had 
five  toes,  some  four,  and  some  only  three  functional  toes  on  the  hind- 
feet.  Again,  some  had  hind  and  fore  feet  of  nearly  equal  size,  and 
evidently  walked  or  crawled  in  true  quadrupedal  style.  Others  had 
hind-feet  much  larger  than  fore-feet,  and  were  essctitially  bipedal  in 
locomotion,  only  putting  down  their  small  fore-fcct  occasionally ;  but 
walking  bird-like,  not  hopping  kangaroo-like,  on  their  hind-legs.  In 
connection  with  the  bipedal  tracks  there  have  been  found  what  seemed 
to  be  the  impression  of  a  dragging  tail  (Fig.  700);  but  these  are  so 
rare  and  doubtful  that  it  is  generally  believed  the  animals  were  mostly 
long-legged  and  short-tailed. 

The  general  conclusion  from  an  attentive  study  of  these  tracks,  in 
connection  with  the  findings  elsewhere  of  bones  and  tcoth,  is  that  they 
are  the  tracks  partly  of  Ampliibians  of  the  order  of  Labyrinthodonts, 
but  most  were  probably  Dinosaurs.  The  hugest  among  them,  the 
Otozoum  Moodii  (Fig.  099),  was  probably  a  long-legged,  biped  am- 
phibian, which  stood  twelve  feet  high.  The  Anomixpua  (Fig.  701),  a 
common  form,  was  probably  a  Dinosaur,  which  walked  often  on  two 
legs  only,  and  in  so  doing  brought  the  whole  tarsus  and  heel  on  the 
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ground,  iu  the  miuiner  of  a  kangaroo.    In  Fig.  700  the  mark  of  a  snp- 
posed  dragging  t^  ia  ehown. 

Bird-TiaobB, — Thoae  which  have  been  referred  to  birds  are :  1. 
Whol/y  bipedal,  i.  e.,  there  ia  no  evidence  of  fore-feet  at  all.  8.  They 
are  tridactyl.  Z.  They  have  a  regular  progression  in  the  number  of 
joints  in  the  tracks,  the  inner  toe  having  tno,  the  middle  toe  tliree, 
and  the  outer  toe  four  jointt.  Now,  in  birds  the  inner  toe  haa  ttiree, 
the  middle  toe  four,  and  the  outer  toe  five  joints,  but  the  htst  two  joints 


in  each  case  make  but  one  division  of  the  track,  so  that  the  track  is  ex- 
actly what  is  given  above.  The  discovery,  however,  that  Dinosaura 
have  but  three  functional  toes  on  the  bind-foot,  and  that  they  also  have 
the  same  number  of  joints  as  birds,  has  greatly  shaken  confidence  in  the 
ornitliic  character  of  these  tracks.  Only  the  absence  of  fore-feet  tracks, 
therefore,  remains.  But  as  many  of  these  early  reptiles  walked  occa- 
nionally  on  two  legs,  it  is  not  impossible  that  same  of  them  alway$ 
walked  thus.  It  is  quite  possible,  not  to  say  probable,  therefore,  that 
all  these  tracks  are  thoae  of  Reptiles.     Assuming  them  to  be  those  of 
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Birds,  they  varied  in  size  from  those  of  a  snipe  to  those  of  the  great 
Brontozounij  eighteen  inches  long,  and  with  a  stride  of  four  feet  (Fig. 

702).  This  huge  bird,  if  bird  it  was, 
must  have  been  at  least  fourteen  feet 
high  (Dana).  Such  a  huge  animal  must 
have  been  wingless,  like  the  ostrich,  etc, 
for  its  size  is  far  beyond  the  limit  within 
which  flight  is  possible. 

We  have  expressed  a  doubt  aa  to 
whether  these  tracks  be  those  of  birds 
or  reptiles.  This  is  not  so  strange  as  it 
may  at  first  appear.  These  two  classes 
are,  indeed,  noto  very  widely  separated; 
but  then  they  were  very  closely  allied. 
There  were  probably  animals  then  liv- 
ing which,  even  if  we  saw  them,  might 
puzzle  us  to  decide  whether  to  call 
them  reptilian  birds  or  bird-like  rep- 
tiles. 27iese  two  classes  were  not  yet 
fairly  disentangled  and  separated  from 
each  other. 

We  may  easily  imagine  the  circumstances  under  which  these  tracks 
were  formed.  During  the  Jura-Trias  period  there  was  in  the  region 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley  a  shallow  inland  sea,  connected  by  a  narrow 


Fio.  702. — Track  of  Brontozoam  glgan- 
teum,  X  ^  (after  Hitchcock). 


Fio.  708. — Portion  of  a  Slab  with  Tracks  of  several  Specie  of  Brontozoam  (after  Hitchcodc). 

outlet  with  the  ocean.     Into  this  the  tides  flowed  and  again  ebbed, 
leaving  extensive  flats  of  mud  or  sand  ribbed  with  ripple-marks.    A  pass- 
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ing  shower  pitted  the  soft  mud,  and  the  sun,  coming  out  again  from  the 
breaking  clouds,  dried  and  cracked  it.  Huge  bird-like  reptiles,  and  pos- 
sibly reptilian  birds,  sauntered  near  the  shore-margin  in  search  of  food. 
The  tide  came  in  again  with  its  freight  of  fine  sediments,  gentlj  cov- 
ered the  trackB,and  preserved  them  forever.  This  occurred  constantly 
for  many  ages  about  the  end  of  the  TriaBsic  or  the  beginning  of  the 
Jurassic  period,  for  the  tracks  are  found  near  the  middle  of  the  series 
of  strata. 

Biohmond  and  North  Csrolina  Coal-Fields.— The  patches  occuning 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  coed-bearing.  They  constitute  the 
Richmond  and  Piedmont  coal-Gelds  of  Virginia,  and  the  Deep  River 
and  Dan  River  coal-fields  of  North  Carolina.     Fig.  I'd  gives  a  general- 
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ized  section  of  the  Richmond  coal-fields,  taken  from  Daddow.  The  strata 
of  this  field  are  sandstone  and  shales,  700  to  800  feet  thick,  lying  in 
irregular  erosion-hollows  of  the  gneiss.  All  the  phenomena  of  a  coal- 
field are  here  repeated,  viz.,  interstratified  seams  of  coal  and  beds  of 
iron-ore,  underclaya  with  roots,  and  roof-ahalea  with  leaf-impressions. 
There  are  several  seams  of  coal,  the  lowest  of  which  is  almost  in  con- 
tact with  the  gneiss.  Some  of  the  seams  are  of  great  thickness — 
tliirty  to  forty  feet — and  the  coal  is  very  pure.  It  is  probable  that 
thb  coal,  like  that  of  the  Carboniferous  times,  was  formed  in  a  marsh, 
which  was  sometimes  converted  into  a  lake.      The  plants  found  are 
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very  decidedly  Upper  Triassic  or  Lower  Jurassic,  viz.,  Cycads,  Conifers, 
Equisetie,  and  Ferns.     The  animals  indicate  the  same  horizon. 

The  Deep  River  and  Dan  River  coal-fields  of  North  Carolina  are  very 
similar  to  those  in  Eastern  Virginia,  except  that  in  the  Deep  River  coal- 
fields the  coal-boaring  portion,  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the 
whole  of  the  Richmond  strata,  is  underlaid  by  3,000  feet  of  barren  sand- 
stone.    If  we  call  the  coal-measures  Upper  Trias  or  Lower  Juras, 
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these  barren  UDdatones  are  certainly  l^iaasio.    In  their  upper  portiai^ 
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hence  probably  in  the  Upper  Triassic,  Emmons  found  jaws  of  a  Marsu- 
pial, which  he  names  Dromatherium  st/lvestre.  Until  the  recent  dis- 
coveries of  Marsh,  this  was  the  only  mammal  known  from  the  Jura- 
Trias  of  America.  We  give  on  pages  457  and  458  figures  of  the 
plants  and  animals  of  these  two  basins.  Tridactyl  tracks  like  those 
in  Connecticut  have  also  been  found  in  New  Jersey. 

Other  Patches. — In  other  patches,  especially  in  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Nova  Scotia,  reptilian  bones  and  teeth  have  been  found, 
representing  Dinosaurs,  and  Crocodilians  or  Lacertians.    The  jaw  and 


Fig.  T12. 


Fio.  T18.        Fig.  T14. 


FioB.  712-714.— RKrauB:  712.  Bathygnathas  borea1l9,  rednoed  (after  Dawaon);  a,  fifth  tooth,  natural 
Bizo;  6,  croaa-aectlon  of  a  tooth.  718.  B«lodoii  CaroUnenalB  (after  Emmons).  714.  Clcpsyaanrui 
PennsylvanicuB  (after  Emmona). 

teeth  of  a  huge  reptile,  Leidy's  Bathygnath'us  {deep  jato)^  were  found 
in  Nova  Scotia.  The  teeth  were  four  inches  long.  Cope  makes  it  a 
Dinosaur ;  Leidy  an  Amphibian  ;  Owen  refers  it  to  his  order  of  The- 
riodonts. 

Interior  Plains  and  Paolflc  Slope.— The  Jura-Trias  of  the  interior 
plains  are  singularly  deficient  in  fossils.  The  gypsum  in  many  of  them 
furnishes  the  explanation.    They  were  probably  formed  in  interior  and 


Fio.  715. 


Fio.  716. 


Figs.  715  and  716. 


ruKAsaio  FoesTLS  or  Utah  (after  Meek) :  715.  Belemnitea  denaua.    716.  Gryphca 

calceola. 


very  salt  seas,  which  are  usually  deficient  in  life.  The  two  periods  are, 
however,  in  some  places  at  least,  better  separated  than  on  the  Atlantic 
slope,  probably  because  of  more  variable  conditions. 
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On  the  Blopee  of  the  Black  Hills  and  on  the  Sonth  Platte  undonbted 
Juraseio  foBsUs  occnr,  indicating  an  open  aea.  In  New  Mexico  New- 
berry found  impreesions  of  plants,  indicating  the  same  horizon  as  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia — i,  e,,  Upper  TriaBsic.  Some  of  these 
are  given  {FigB.  717-724). 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  marine  life,  no  doubt,  abounded,  as  this  was 
the  mai^in  of  an  open  Bca ;  bnt  the  rocks  here  are  mostly  very  highly 
metamorphic,  and  the  fossils,  therefore,  mostly  destroyed.  Wherever 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  rocks  abound  in  fossils.  In  Humboldt  County, 
Nevada,  for  example,  the  strata  in  some  places  seem  almost  wholly 
made  up  of  Ceratitcs  Whitney!  (Fig.  727).  Id  the  Bame  locality  the 
remains  of  an  Enaliosaur  (sea-saurian)  have  been  found.  On  account 
of  the  marine  conditions  prevalent,  the  two  periods  are  easfily  separable 
on  the  Pacific  coast. 


RACBEt  Disooverlss. — Very  recently  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  in 
beds  which  are  referred  to  the  uppermost  Jurassic  deposits,  a  ki^ 
number  of  most  extraordinary  reptiles  have  been  found  and  described 
by  Marsh  and  Cope.  Also,  in  the  Wyoming  beds,  Marsh  has  discov- 
ered some  seventeen  species  of  Marsupial  mammals  and  a  reptilian 
bird  (Laopteryx).  The  beds  from  which  all  these  have  been  taken 
are  called,  from  their  most  abundant  and  characteristic  form,  the 
Atlantosaur  beds.  These  important  discoveries  require  some  notice 
here. 

Dinosaors. — The  most  abundant  and  the  largest  reptiles  found  here 
are  Dinosaurs.  Some  ten  or  twelve  species  of  this  order  have  been 
described  by  Cope,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  species  by  Marsh.  Some  of 
these  are  from  the  cast  slope  of  the  Colorado  Mountains,  but  the  most 
important  have  been  found  on  the  west  slope.  In  the  museum  of  Yale 
College  there  are  now  the  remains  of  several  hundred  individuals. 
These  American  Jurassic  Dinosaurs  were  probably  the  largest  land 
aninials  that  have  ever  lived.     Cope  describes  one  (CamaraaanruB) 
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with  a  thigh-bone  six  feet  long.    Marsh  describee  one  (Atlautoeannu 
immanis)  with  thigb-boDe  about  eight  feet  long.'    Along  with  these 


Fia,  TStt— Dorul 


It,  rdducel  (in«  Ocppe). 


huge  auimaU  lived  also  the  emallcst  Dinosaurs  yet  known — one  of 
them,  Nanonaurus  agtlis,  being  about  the  size  of  a  cat. 

The  characteristics  of  these  ancient  reptiles  have  been  worked 
out  with  great  skill  by  Marsh,  according  to  whom  the  vertebne  of 
many  of  them  were  full  of  large  cavities,  so  as  to 
JV  make  these  enormous  bones  as  light  as  posniblo.     This 

character  reaihcil  itw  highest  expression  in  Catiiria of 
^^C^/"^     Marsh  (Fig.  72" b).    According  to  the  same  authority, 
l^^t  the  American  Jurassic  Dinosaurs  are  some  of  them 

/       \  Saurian -footed    (Sauropoda)   plantigrade,  some  bird- 

{    '    I  footed  (Omithopoda),  some  beast-footed  (Theropofia), 

\     /  and  some  belong  to  a  new  and  very  remarkable  order 

Fio  TiTb— DoiMirfr-    Stcgosaufia  (plate-covcrcil).     Among  the  Sauropoda 
Iva  m.'^Di'    ^^^  niost  remarkable  were  the  huge  Atlantosauruft. 
nrwi  wciiM  (iftcr    i|ie  Brontosaurus,  the  Morosaurus  (Fig.  73Tc),  and 
the  Apatosaurus.     The  firmness  of  the  pelvis,  with  a 
sacrum  of  four  consolidated  verfebr:e,  and  the  structure  of  the  power- 
ful limbs,  are  well  shown  in  these  figures.     Among  the  bird-footed 

'  Sec  ArrKSDW. 
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kinds,  the  Laoeaonia  (Fig.  727d)  and  the  CamptonotoB  (Fig.  7^e) 
are  excellent  examples.  The  great  disparity  between  hind  and  fore 
limbs  is  well  shown  Id  Fig.  727e.    The  Stegosaurians  were,  if  pos- 


lu  pnndia  (titer  Utnh).   Ooe-tK«Blleih  lulonl  aln.  i 


mih  moUcaniDl,    a.'Bo'iie!  of  Whlnd  lc«  or  Marowinu  enadb.  onti-twtatJrih  DiLurmriha.    O, 
lllam;  U.  iKhliua;  p,  pubis;/,  fumuri  f.  tlUi;  /",  fibuli;  a,utngiliu;  f,  ainDram;  rml,  Bflh 

sible,  still  more  remarkable.     As  their  name  implies,  they  were  well 
protected  with  dermal  plates  and  armed  with  dermal  spines.    The 
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plates  have  been  fonnd  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  spinee  two 
feet  long.  The  disparity  between  bind  and  fore  limbs  (f^.  7S7g), 
greater  than  in  any  known  Dinosanr,  indicates  that  tbey  babitnally 
walked  erect  on  their  hind  legs  in  the  manner  of  birds;.     Thv  biain 


Fu.  nTc— S.  FalTle  inh  of  Morounnit  iiTin<il>  (■Itrr  Miinb\  Ken  ftvoi  lo  fnsL 

tortfll^ ;  A,  tiuutfnifl  ficwtab  oT  Ant  bkt^  nrtebrm :  c,  IrmnHTfine  imr«u  of 
tmuTCTH  pnotH  of  Ibml  T«rt#bn ;  e,  cr«nBT«nw  pro««  of  lAAt  Btcnu  TcrUbrm : 
pT««u«flaTAnt  uid  hvoiid  TDrtfbrK; /*,  ' 


w  pro««  of  lAAt  Btcnu  tc 
m  ^t»»ii  gsniid  ud  U 


of  tbe  Stegosaurus  (Fig.  727h)  vae  proportionally  Hmaller  than  in  any 
known  reptile,  but,  as  it  were,  to  make  up  for  this  defioieiu^,  tbe 
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Bpinal  chord  in  the  saoral  re^on  is  enonnonsly  ODlarged  ioto  a  kind 
of  poBterior  brain.  The  aaaral  brain  (Pig,  T87f )  is  at  least  ten  times 
greater  than  the  cranial.  Some  species  of  Stegosaums  attained  a  great 
size,  not  lees  than  thirty  feet  in  length. 


nsutarul;  IVott, 


'.  pnttpuUc  bDD*:/.! 


.    1.  The  un».  ilde  Tltv,    Bolb  tiile* 

(nftar  UutU).    Ona-plKhtli  nuuni  ilu. 

"iU;  f,  Bbitk;  a,  utngtlnti 


lohthyosaurs. — Besifies  the  Dinosaura,  Marsh  describea  from  the 
same  formation  (JurasBic),  but  from  a  lower  borison,  an  Ichthyosan- 
rian,  bat  differing  entirely  from  the  Ichthyotiannu  of  the  Eoropeaa 
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insoeoio  bu-aoi  or  Bimua. 


Jnnuuio  in  being  toothiett.    On  this  Koconnt  b«  calls  the  genns  Btfh 

tanodon.    This  reptile  bad  six  digits  in  both  fore  and  hind  feet,  m  new 
mad  moat  remarkable  feature  (see  Fig.  T27b). 

Birds. — In  1881  Marsh  discovered  in  the  same  beds,  the  Atlanto- 
sanr  beds  of  Wyoming,  a  Jnraasio  bird,  the  only  one  yet  known  ii 


raT«.— 1.  Bomi  of  l«ft  An*  Inr  oT  CunptODOtiis  dlipar  (liter  Ibrab), 
Dmnrjcui:  r,  ndlua;  ikDliui  /.flntdl«it,   K,  BiUi  digit,    t.  Bodh  r^'- 
dlipir.    U.  llLnin:  ii,  iKhtnm :  p.  duMb;  (>',  p«t-pnbti ; /,  hniir;  t. 
D,(alcaaeum;  J.  OretmeUiHur;  f  rnit,foiinbiiieUUruL    Both  flg' 


America.  It  was  andonbtedly  a  reptilian  bird  (Laopteryx),  probably 
with  teeth  and  biconcave  vertebra  ;  but  the  remains  are  too  imp^ect 
to  permit  distinct  characterization. 
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Mammals. — Laetlj,  in  the  same  beds,  Manb  bas  disoovered  some 
tweoty  speoieB  of  small  mammals.    According  to  him,  these  earliest 


'left  fort  W of  StwoMsraa tmrnlttai Uncr  Umh):  t.  Kipiili;  e.cOT«(dd;  it, 
i;  u.  uIm:  7.  Bnt  dl«1t;  P,  flftli  dlnlc.    i,  Etonri  of  l?It  hind  leg  of  Bu«o*aunu 

/,  DnldJgtt;  l^llftlidliift.    Ose-ilitaaslh  utunl  ilu. 

mammals  were  not  typical  Marsupials,  bat  a  generalized  tTpe  oonncct- 
ing  that  order  with  Insectivora.    He  makes  of  them  two  sab-orders, 


Ftototheru  and  AUotberu.    Figs.  T27i  and  737k  are  rapreBentatmt 
of  them  two  types. 

ntysieal  Owgnpliy  of  the  Amerioan  CratiBent  dniing  the  Jnn- 
!MaB  Period. — Daring  PaUeozoio  times  the  Atlantic  shore-line  vaa 


00000°: 
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0.  TCTh.— 1.  OoUInc  or  iknll  ukI  bnlo-cut  of  Bli«oMDnu  nnmliCiu  (bAr  Minb),  wm  fton  «ben- 
Ona-tuir  utural  ilis.  el,  oUKIoit  lubu:  <MrnbraI  bimliptacrpi ;  op,  optkilobn;  ok,  apUsBKn; 
eA.  ecnbrUDm;  m,  nwdalla;  f,  orblul  citIIt;  f.  tempanl  I«h;  oc.  ocdplul  coddTl*.    1  Smh 

br»ln-OMl.  bM«  ttow.   Ona-hilf  mUnJ  iln.    s.  BmIb-c" -'-—>- -i"—'—    ■»■>■ — *i— i . — i 

•In.    4.  I«ft  Mad  paddltof  Hiptuodotl  dlMw  liltar  tl_ 

riM.  /,  tMBoz;  I,  tiUt;  i,  laUmwdliuii;  f,  Obnlai  /,  Ont  <Ugll;  r,  afth  d%lt, 
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certainly  farther  east  than  it  was  at4b»egtumtljf,  probably  farther  east 
than  it  is  now  (p.  266).  At  the  end  of  the  Paliaozoic  occurred  the  Ap- 
palachian revolution.     Coincidently  with  the  np-puahing  of  the  Appa- 


lachian chain,  the  sea-border  probably  went  downward,  and  the  shore> 
line  advanced  westward  on  the  land.  Daring  the  Jura-Trias  the 
shore-line  to  the  north  was  still  beyond  what  it  is  now,  for  no  Atlantic 
border  deposit  is  visible ;  and  along  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 


Tm.  TOTk.— Left  lovi 


Four  UmM  utimJ  ilia. 


it  was  certainly  beyond  the  bonnding-line  of  Tertiary  and  CretaceoiiB 
(see  map,  p.  269),  for  all  the  Atlantic  deposits  of  this  age  have  been 
wvered  by  subsequent  strata ;  and  yet,  probably  not  much  beyond,  for 
some  of  these  Jura-Trias  patches  seem  to  have  been  in  tidal  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  shore-line 
was  a  little  beyond  the  present  New  England  shore-line,  and  a  little 
beyond  the  old  Tertiary  shore-line  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Atlan- 
tic States. 

A  little  back  from  this  shore-line,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  then  Ap- 
palachian chain,  there  was  a  series  of  old  erosion  or  plication  hollows 
stretching  parallel  to  the  chain.  The  northern  ones  had  been  brought 
down  to  the  sea-lcvel,  and  the  tides  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  there 
then  as  in  the  bay  of  San  Francisco,  or  Puget  Sound,  at  the  present 
time.  In  the  waters  of  these  bays  lived  swimming  Reptiles,  Croco- 
dilian and  Lacertian,  and  on  their  flat,  muddy  shores  walked  great 
bird-like  Reptiles,  and  possibly  reptilian  Birds.    The  more  eonthera 
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hoUows  seemed  to  ha,ye  been  above  the  sea-level,  and  were  altenurtdj 
ooal-marsh  and  fresh-water  lake,  emptying  by  streams  into  the  At- 
lantic ;  or,  according  to  Russell,  there  may  have  been  bat  one  gnat 
soond  stretching  from  Nova  S€K)tia  to  North  Carolina^  in  which  the 
tides  flowed  and  ebbed,  the  southern  end  being  swampy  or  manhy. 
Since  that  time  the  coast  has  risen  200  or  800  feet,  and  theoe  patches 
are  therefore  elevated  so  much  above  the  sea-leveL* 

Meanwhile,  somewhat  similar  changes  were  going  on  in  the  weaton 
portion  of  the  continent.  During  Pal»ozoic  times,  the  Pacific  shore- 
line was  just  east  of  the  Sierra  range,  and  the  place  of  this  range  was 
a  marginal  sea-bottom.  At  the  end  of  the  Pabeosoic,  ooincidently 
with  Appalachian  revolution  already  explained  (p.  412),  the  Utdi 
Basin  region  was  elevated  and  became  land,  while  the  Nevadm  Bam 
region  subsided,  and  the  Pacific  shore-line  advanced  eastward  to  Battle 
Mountain.'  But  the  whole  area  between  this  Basin  region  continent 
and  the  Palieozoic  area  of  eastern  North  America,  including  the  Pla- 
teau region  and  the  Plains  region,  was  covered  by  a  shallow  inland 
sea,  with  imperfect  connection,  or  none  at  all,  with  the  ocean,  and  in 
which,  therefore,  gypsum  deposited  by  evaporation.  At  least  <nice 
during  Jurassic  times  this  inland  sea  became  broadly  connected  with 
the  ocean,  so  that  oceanic  conditions  prevailed.  The  place  now  ooen- 
pied  by  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  was  then  a  marginal  9ea'boit<nn^  bor- 
dering the  Basin  region  continent.  On  the  west  the  Pacific  shore-line 
was  some  distance  east  of  the  Sierra,  and  the  place  of  that  range  was 
still  a  sea-bottom,  though  not  so  closely  marginal  as  in  Palseozoic  times. 

Disturbances  which  dosed  the  Period.— This  long  JurarTrias  period 

was  closed,  and  the  Cretaceous  period  inaugurated,  by  the  Sierra  rev<h 
ItUion,  by  which  the  sediments  accumulated  along  the  then  Pacific 
shore  bottom,  yielding  to  the  lateral  pressure,  were  mashed  together 
and  swollen  up  into  the  Sierra  and  Cascade  ranges,  and  the  coast-line 
transferred  westward  to  the  other  side  of  these  ranges.  Coincidently 
with  this  change  probably  occurred  on  the  Atlantic  slope  the  elevation 
of  the  Jura-Trias  sound  and  the  outbursts  of  igneous  matter,  forming 
the  trap-ridges  already  spoken  of  (p.  452).  Extensive  changes  also 
occur  at  the  same  time  over  the  whole  region  of  the  inland  seas,  by 
subsidence  and  the  inauguration  of  oceanic  conditions,  which  continued 
to  prevail  during  the  Cretaceous.  There  is  reason  to  believe  also  that 
many  of  the  Basin  ranges  were  formed  at  this  time  (King).  It  was 
essentially  a  period  of  mountain-making  in  America. 

Section  4. — Cbetaceous  Period. 

The  most  general  characteristic  of  this  period  is  its  transitional 
character.  In  it  Mesozoic  types  are  passing  out,  and  Cenoaoio  or 
modem  types  are  coming  in,  and  the  two  types  therefore  coexist 

*  See  Afpixdix  to  p.  458.  *  See  Afpemoix  to  p.  412. 
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by  side.  Nearly  everywhere  in  America,  as  far  as  known,  the  Creta- 
ceous lie  unconformably  on  the  Jiutissic  or  still  lower  rocks. 

Rock-System — ^Area  in  America. — On  the  Atlantic  border  going 

southward,  we  find  no  Cretaceous  rocks  until  we  reach  New  Jersey. 
Here  we  find  a  small  patch  peeping  out  from  under  the  edge  of  the 
overlying  Tertiary,  and  marked  on  the  map  (p.  289)  by  oblique  inter- 
rupted lines.  This  patch  passes  through  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, to  the  borders  of  Virginia.  Passing  south,  we  find  no  continuous 
area  until  we  reach  Georgia ;  yet  it  underlies  the  Tertiary  in  all  this 
region,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  rivers  in  North  and  South  Caro- 
lina cut  through  the  Tertiary  and  expose  the  Cretaceous  in  many  places. 
The  Gul/'horder  Cretaceous  commences  in  Western  Middle  Georgia, 
covers  all  the  prairie  region  of  Middle  Alabama,  the  northeastern  or 
prairie  region  of  Mississippi,  then  runs  northward  as  a  narrow  strip 
through  Tennessee  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  It  then  disap- 
pears beneath  the  Tertiary  to  reappear  as  an  area  bordering  the  Gulf 
Tertiary  on  the  west  side.  On  the  interior  plains,  the  Cretaceous  con- 
necting with  the  Gulf-border  area  stretches  northwestward  to  arctic 
regions,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great,  grassy,  level  Western 
Plains  called  Prairies — though  much  of  it  is  overlaid  by  the  subsequent 
Tertiary.  In  the  Mocky  Mountain  region  Cretaceous  strata  occupy 
also  large  areas  in  all  the  Plateau  region — i.  e.,  the  region  between 
the  Eastern  range  and  the  Wahsatch  range — although  here  also  it  is 
largely  overlaid  by  Tertiary.  Recent  investigations  in  Mexico  *  render 
it  probable  that  this  area  stretches  also  westward  through  Northern 
Mexico  to  the  Pacific.  On  the  Pacific  border.  Cretaceous  strata  form  a 
large  part  of  the  Coast  ranges,  and  also  in  places  the  lowest  western 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  range.  Whitney  has  estimated  the  thickness  of 
the  Cretaceous  rocks  in  portions  of  the  Coast  range  as  20,000  feet. 

Physical  Geography  in  America.— It  is  not  difficult  from  the  Creta- 
ceous area  just  given  to  reconstruct  approximately  the  physical  geog- 
raphy. At  that  time  the  Atlantic  shore-line  in  all  the  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  was  farther  out  or  ea^t  than  now,  for  the  Cretaceous 
of  this  part  is  all  now  covered  by  sea.  From  New  Jersey  southward 
the  shore-line  was  then  farther  in  or  west  than  now.  From  Maryland 
to  Georgia  the  shore-line,  though  farther  in  than  now,  was  farther  out 
than  during  the  Tertiary,  as  the  Cretaceous  is  covered  by  the  later  de- 
posits. The  Gulf  shore-line  was  much  more  extended  both  northward 
and  westward  than  either  now  or  in  Tertiary  times.  From  the  Gulf  there 
extended  northwestward  an  immensely  wide  sea,  covering  the  Plains 
region  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  as  far  westward  as  the  Wah- 
satch range,  and  dividing  the  continent  into  two  continents,  an  eastern 
or  Appalachian,  and  a  western  or  Basin  region  continent.     Probably 

*  American  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  x.,  p.  886,  1875. 
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■Iw  thia  tea  coimeoted  loroM  the  re^on  of  Mexico  irith  tlia  Fuifi^ 
tbtu  dividing  the  veatern  oontisent  into  two,  a  ntntheni  mad  m  sontlum. 
Hie  Paoifia  Ooean  at  that  time  washed  agunst  the  foot-hills  of  Um 
Kerra  range.  These  facts  are  represented  in  the  aooompanying  mi^ 
The  probable  oonneotion  ci  the  Golf  with  the  I^Mifio  la  abo  indioated. 


no.  IK-Hqi  or  Mocth 


IB  CIntKMnj  now. 


Books. — ^Tbe  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  period  consist  of  aasda,  and 
days,  and  limestones,  as  in  other  periods,  but,  as  a  whole,  are  leas  gener- 
ally metamorphic  than  the  older  rocks.  There  is,  however,  one  kind  of 
rock  found  in  this  age  In  Europe  which  is  so  peculiar  and  so  interesting 
that  it  must  not  be  passed  over  in.  silence.  We  refer  to  the  white 
chaik  of  England  and  France,  from  which  the  formation  and  the  period 
take  their  name,  "  CretaceoutJ" 

Chalk. — Chalk  is  a  sqft,  white,  pure  carbonate  of  Ivme.  Scattered 
through  the  soft  mass  are  found  very  characteristic  nodules  of  pure 
flint.  Those  nodulea  are  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  sometimea  scat- 
tered irrefffilarly,  sometimes  arranged  in  layere.  Often  some  fbaal, 
especially  a  sponge,  forms  the  nucleus  around  which  the  aggregation  of 
the  siliceous  matter  takes  place.  On  account  of  its  extreme  softness, 
ohalk  is  often  sculptured  by  erosive  agencies  into  fantastic  cll&  and 
needles  (Fig.  739). 

•  Examined  with  the  mioroacope,  ohalk  is  found  to  be  composed  largely 
of  Rhizopod  shells,  and  of  Coccolitha  and  Coccospheres  (supposed  sheila 
of  uni-celted  plants),  some  perfect,  more  broken,  most  of  all  completdy 
disintegrated  (Fig.  730).     The  flint-nodules,  similarly  examined  1^  see- 
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tion,  show  spioules  of  sponge  and  sUiceouB  sheila  of  IHatoma.  Chalk 
suob  as  described  is  found  nowhere  except  in  Europe.  Figa.  731-734 
represent  some  of  the  more  common  Rhizopods  found  in  cbalk. 


ll».  t».— Ghalk-Cllffll  wUli  FUat-Nodulo. 


Origin  of  Cbalk. — A  material  so  unique  must  have  been  formed 
under  peculiar  conditions.     Recent  investigations  tutve  shown  that 


itUoldu.    7S1.  Ghi^uUdlns  (lidiU 


chalk  is  a  deep-aea  o<xse.    In  all  the  deep-sea  soundings  and  dredgings 
recently  undertaken,  it  is  foimd  that  the  sea-bottom  between  the  depths 
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of  8,000  and  20,000  feet,  where  not  too  void,  b  a  white  ooze,  c 
mainly  of  Rhieopod  shellB  (Globigerina,  Radiolaria,  eta)  and  Coccolithi^ 
Coccospheres,  etc.,  through  which  are  scattered  siliceous  shells  of  Dis- 
toraa.  These  sheila  are  in  every  stage  of  change :  some  living,  or  at 
least  still  retaining  sarctide ;  some  perfect,  though  dead  and  empty; 
some  broken  ;  most  completely  disintegrated  into  an  impalpable  mud. 
From  the  great  abundance  of  one  genus  of  Rhizopods,  this  cslcareont 
mud  has  been  called  Qlobigtrina  ooze.  In  deep-sea  bottoms,  therefore, 
chalk  is  now  forming.  Also,  strange  to  say,  many  Sponges,  and  Star- 
fishes, and  Echinoids,  and  Crustaceans,  very  similar  to  those  formed  in 
the  chalk  of  Cretaceous  times,  have  been  brought  up  from  present  deep- 
sea  bottoms. 


inETPrMLH  In  Iti  [vrfrct  condition,  tboiviiur  Uw 
HjvuHH  Df'^i^?  ■.■■,Tii  ■„■■■■,<-  k^i'j,,  «u,r  puiix-i^TJi  ^ uv  fLliol];  6,  GloblfT^rliiA  bulUiJ-lre,  to  lu  u^Lput 

e.  TeitulsrlavsrliMU";  d.  PFiii-niplli  nlinntiu ;  e.  Kotulli  nnicaincniu ; /.  <'ritlclluik  >glaiTDitiiW 
(FIr.  a  Ls  iflar  Wjvlllc  Thoinioa:  Ae  oUu'r*  ur  tttur  WlULimcan.  All  Uio  tgum  an  enUtr 
«iiliuB«d.) 

There  seenia  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  chalk  ia  a  deep  sea-bottom 
formation.  The  flint-nodulea  have  been  formed  by  a  subsequent  proc- 
ess similar  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  other  nodules  (p.  188),  The 
silica,  which  in  the  ooze  was  at  first  scattered,  is  slowly  aggregated 
into  pure  flint- nodules,  and  the  matrix  is  left  in  a  condition  of  pnre 
carbonate  of  lime." 

Extent  of  Chalk  Seas  of  Cretaceous  Times  in  Europe. — Chalk  of 

'  WalUcG  tbinka  that  chalk  is  a  coral  mnd  formed  ia  warm  seas  toll  of  ( 
life  ("  Isluid  Life,"  p.  S4). 
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nearly  homogeneous  aspect  prevails  from  the  north  of  Ireland  through 
Middle  Europe  to  the  Crimea  and  Caucasus/  a  distance  of  1,140  miles ; 
and,  in  the  other  direction,  from  the  south  of  Sweden  to  the  south  of 
Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  840  miles  (Lyell).  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  at  that  time  a  deep  sea  occupied  a  large  portion  of  Central  Eu- 
rope. The  white  chalk  of  England  and  France  is  about  1,000  feet 
thick.  When  we  remember  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  formed, 
this  thickness  indicates  an  almost  inconceivable  lapse  of  time. 

Cretaceous  Coal. — Coal  is  again  found  in  large  quantities  in  rocks 
of  this  period  in  the  United  States.  The  mode  of  occurrence  is  simi- 
lar to  that  found  in  rocks  of  other  periods. 

There  has  been,  and  still  is,  much  difference  of  opinion  and  discussion 
among  the  best  observers  as  to  the  exact  position  of  the  coal  or  lignites 
of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  of  the  Plains.  Some 
have  been  referred  to  the  Cretaceous,  some  to  the  Eocene,  and  some  to 
the  Miocene-Tertiary.  With  the  exception  of  the  last,  however,  most 
or  perhaps  all  the  productive  fields  seem  to  belong  to  nearly  the  same 
horizon,  which  has  been  called  the  Great  Lignitic  formation^  or  Lara- 
mie beds,  and  which  by  some  geologists  is  regarded  as  uppermost  Cre- 
taceous, by  others  as  lowermost  Eocene.  The  animal  fossils  seem  to 
ally  the  strata  with  the  Cretaceous,  the  plants  with  the  Eocene.' 

The  truth  is,  the  Great  Lignitic  of  the  West  seems  to  be  a  transition 
between  the  Cretaceous  and  the  Eocene.  While  it  was  depositing,  the 
changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate  which  closed  the  Cretaceous 
and  inaugurated  the  Tertiary  had  already  been  accomplished ;  but  Cre- 
taceous types  still  lingered,  ready  to  disappear.  The  death-sentence 
had  been  pronounced,  but  the  execution  was  delayed.  In  this  group, 
therefore,  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  forms  are  more  or  less  mingled. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  might  expect ;  for  in  the  drying  up,  by  up- 
heaval, of  the  Cretaceous  interior  sea,  marine  animals  would  be  gradu- 
ally changed  into  brackish-water  and  finally  into  Tertiary  fresh-water 
animals ;  the  newly -formed  land  would  be  covered  with  a  Tertiary  vege- 
tation, but  the  Cretaceous  land  animals  would  still  hold  out  for  a  while. 

Since  some  of  these  fields  are  undoubtedly  Cretaceous,  it  seems  best, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetition,  to  speak  of  them  all  in  this  connection ;  but 
as  the  plants  found  are  entirely  different  from  the  Cretaceous  plants 
to  be  presently  described,  and  wholly  of  Tertiary  types,  it  seems  best, 
until  the  question  is  settled,  to  speak  of  these  under  the  Tertiary. 

First,  on  the  PlainSy  just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  are 
several  immense  fields :  one  on  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone, 
another  about  Denver  and  Marshall,  and  still  another  farther  south  in 

'  Favre,  "  Archives  des  Sciences,"  voL  xxxvii.,  p.  118,  rf  seq. 

*  This  traDsitlon-formatioD  is  now  most  usually  called  '*  Laramie  beds,'*  or  sometimes 
**  Post-cretaceous.*' 
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New  Mexico.  These  coal-fields  are  supposed  to  have  an  ag^gregate  ex- 
tent of  at  least  15,000  square  miles.  Beyond  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  British  possessions,  are  found  still  other  fields  (Dawson). 
Again,  in  the  Plateau  region,  between  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountain 
range  and  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  on  the  Laramie  Plains,  is  found  a 
very  fine  field  of  5,000  square  miles.  Again,  on  the  Pacific  slope  are 
several  important  fields :  1.  Monte  Diablo  and  Corral  Hollow  coal- 
field, in  California ;  2.  Seattle  and  Bellingham  Bay  coal-field,  of  Wash- 
ington Territory  ;  3.  The  Nanaimo  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Island  coal- 
field, of  British  Columbia. 

We  recapitulate  the  coal-fields  of  the  United  States,  and  present 
them  at  one  view  in  the  following  table  : 

(Appalachian 60,0001 
w^^ln : ; : :  ; : : :  7S  [  i»^»'^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
Michigan 6,700  J 

Richmond. ,  i  i^o  ) 

Dan  River..  ( '^f 

R  "krM^nri;:  [  20,00(^  20.000  «,««  mile 

Total 212,370  square  miles. 

Of  which  at  least  150,000  square  miles  are  workable. 

The  Cretaceous  coals  are  usually  called  lif/niteSy  but  they  are  really  a 
very  fair  coal,  and  quite  different  from  what  usually  goes  under  that  name. 

Subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous.— The  Cretaceous  in  America  b  di- 
vided into  upper  and  lower  ;  in  Europe  it  is  divided  into  upper,  middle, 
and  lower,  the  chalk  being  the  upper.  The  following  table  shows  the 
relation  of  western  American  to  English  Cretaceous : 

AMERICAN.  ENGLISH. 

LOWEB  TKBTIAKT.  WAnSATCH   BEDS.  FLASTIO  OLA.T. 

i  Fort  Union. 
Laramie  beda,  or  Transition.  ^  Judith  River.   ^      Wanting. 

(  Butter  Creek. 
<  Fox  Hill. 


Jura-Trias ■> 


Cretaoeous, 


(  ^'"P«M  Kort  pVorK..      \      White  chalk. 
(  Lower.  \  Fort  Benton.    )"      ^"J  «''""' 


O-taoeoua r^lV'T'      1  ...         tipper. 


'1 


Dakota.  Upper  Greensand.     Middle. 

Wanting.  Lower  Greensand.     Lower. 

UPFER  JDHASBia  ATLANTOBAUB  BEDS.  WBALDUT. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lowermost  Cretaceous  of  Europe  is  unrepresented 
in  the  United  States,  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  it  is  probably 
represented  by  the  Shasta  group  of  California  and  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island,  British  Columbia  (Newberry).  If  so,  the  reason  is  evident 
The  Sierra  revolution  was  a  great  event.  A  gap  in  the  record  is  the 
result.     Some  of  the  leaves  missing  here  are  recovered  in  Europe. 
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Zi/e-Sj/^em:  Mant*. 

Leaf-impressioiiB  are  very  abundant  in  the  American  Cretaceous,  and 

the  most  cursory  examinatioii  reveals  at  once  a  type  of  plants  not  seen 

in  any  lower  rocks,  y'vl,,  Angiosperma,  both  Dicotyla  and  Palms.    We 

have  said  that  the  Sierra  revolution  at  the  end  of  the  Jora-Triaa  pro- 


rias.  738-139. 


I.— OiiFTAcnTis Plaht* {■ftlrLnqoRTni) :  ISC  LlqnUtmlilr lnt«rifi)Uam.    ISI.I 
UuclKel.  138.  Lunu  Ncbmatnidi.   T39.  Qnaicui  prlmonUalli.    in  ndooad. 


duced  great  change  in  America.     It  is  probable  that  a  break  occurs  in 
the  record  here.    Wlien  the  record  commences  again  with  the  Greta- 
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oeous,  we  obBerre  a  very  great  difference  in  the  subject  matter.  Hie 
whole  aspect  of  field  and  forest  must  have  been  different  and  much  more 
modem.  Nearly  all  the  genera  of  our  modem  trees  are  present,  e,  g., 
OaAa,  Maples,  Willom,  Saua/rtu,  Dogwood,  Hickory,  Beech,  J'oplar, 

#11 


Fn*.  I40-I4S.— TirTiirrora  T^iH 


Ijcladii.    1-a.  FrDtophjrUau 


"3, 


.  741,  BsBi  protMB- 


TuUp-tree  (Liriodendron),  Walnut,  Sycamore,  Sweet-gum  (Dquidam- 
ber),  Lavrel,  Myrtle,  Fig,  etc.  Out  of  130  species  of  plants  found  in 
the  Cretaceous  of  Nebraska,  about  110  species  are  Dicotyls,  and  at  least 
half  of  these  belong  to  living  genera  (Lesquereux).     And  if  we  include 
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the  Lignitic  in  the  Cretaceous  we  may  sdd  300  more  species  to  the 
list,  but  these  latter  are  quite  different  and  Tertiary  la  type.  A  few 
Palms  have  also  been  found  in  Vancouver's  Island. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  many  of  the  most  characteristic  Creta- 
ceous genera,  snd  those  most  abundant  and  varied  in  species  at  that  time, 
are  now  represented  by  only  one  or  two  speciei.  For  example,  there 
are  now  only  two  species  of  Sassafras  ;  one  species  of  Plane-tree  ;  one 
of  LiriodendroD ;  and  one  of  Liquidamber.  These  are  evidently  the 
remnants  of  an  extinct  flora. 

But  if  the  highest  plants,  the  Dicotyls,  are  abundant,  so  are  also 
the  lowest  Protophyte^  or  uni-celled  plants.  Diatoms,  Desmids,  Cooco- 
spheres,  are  abundant  in  the  chalk  of  Europe.  If  they  are  not  found  in 
America,  it  is  only  because  deep-sea  deposits  have  not  yet  been  found 
there. 

Animals. 

Protozoa. — As  already  stated,  chalk  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of 
shells  of  Foramintfena  (Rbizopods)  and  of  certain  uni-celled  plants. 
According  to  Ehreobei^,  a  cubic  inch  often  contains  millions  of  micro- 
scopic organisms.     More  than  120  species  of  Foraminifers  have  been 


Fiot.  TH  TU.— CiETiciwca 


found  in  the  English  chalk  alone.  Some  of  these  seem  to  be  species 
ttiU  living  in  deep  seas.  These  are  all  extremely  minute,  but  some  of 
larger  size  are  found  In  the  Cretaceous  limestone  of  Texas.  Those  from 
the  chalk  have  already  been  given. 

i^xmget  are  extremely  oomroon  in  the  chalk,  as  they  ore  also  in 
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deep-6e«  bottoms  of  the  preiemt  day.    About  raw  hundred  iwTe  boas 
fbnod  in  the  chalk. 

Echinodenns. — Tbe  free    Bchinodenna    are   now  for  the  first  time 

in  ezceM  of  the  stemmed.    Onl;  veiy  recently,  the  Gat  CWiMwtf  yet 

£onnd  in  the  American  Cretaceous  has  been  obtained  by  Ifarah,  and 

described  by  Ghinndl.     llie  Urn- 

taerintu  M<xiati$  (Fig.   746)  wis 

a  free  Crinoid  like  the  MaranfHtei 

of  the  English  chalk,  or  the  Cooa- 

tula  of  tbe  present  seaa.     They 

[  senned  to  have  lived  together  in 

great  numben  in  Oetaoeoua  times 

in  the  region  of  the  Uintah  Hom>- 

tains,  then  a  Cretaceous  sea.     Fig. 

746  repreoents  tbe  body ;  the  arms 

were   exceedingly   namerooa   and 

^^^^^  complex.     Hie  Eehinoidt  are  e* 

fm.  m.— niBtaaiu*  wddi  (ritar  OriBoaii).     pecially  abundant  and  decidedly 


Fia.  1«. 
L  HT-TU.— EauMOiM  orn*  Cinuaan*  or  Enion;  14,1.  C. 


•nxcilma-    T4ILI) 
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modem  in  type ;  and  in  the  cbalk  some  genera  are  ideutioal  with, 
and  some  species  very  similar  to,  those  receatly  gotten  from  de^aea 
OOZE.     The  above  are  from  the  European  Cretaceous. 


^m—Braeliiapeit:  TW 
}>bb).    TSS.  Iiioeenmii 


Emm.  T60-7M.— Ctmn-Kor*  B««rinopOD«  ijin  Li ..._    

Urriinji.  — ^iiii^liftnincn..'  Iftl.  Orirei  IdrtMoaU  (MUi  Oibb).    TSS. 
Mst'k).    TSU.  Kiog}'n  coaUU  ^ifMr  Owaii>. 

MoUusks. — For  the  first  time  LameUihrancht  are  fairly  in  excess  of 
Brachiopoda.  Among  the  latter  the  modem  &mlly  of  Terebratnlie  are 
especially  conspicuous  (Fig.  ?60).  Among  the  former  the  most  note> 
worthy  fact  is  the  abundance  of  the  Oyster  family — Oitrea,  Oryphcea, 
Eeogyra,  etc ;  and  the  Avicula  family,  Avicuia,  Inoeeramus,  etOi^  aome 
of  which  are  of  great  size. 
31 


or 

Another  very  Btnnge  Riid  ali«ractemtio  group  of  ahelU  found  licR 
we  the  Sudiitea  or  SijgntriHdeB.  In  this  fiunil/  one  valve  is  oomput- 
tively  small,  and  often  flat,  while  the  other  ia  enoimoualy  deep  and 
elongated  in  the  shape  of  a  oow'a-horq  in  Hippuritea  and  Radiolites 
(Fig.  754),  or  in  the  ahape  of  a  oloaelj-ooiled  Tam's-hom  in  Oaprinella 
and  Caprina  (Fig.  76?).  The  Gguros  are  taken  from  foreign  liMaJitiea, 
bat  similar  forma  exist  also  in  this  coontiy. 


d'OrUnr)-     TW.  Bi 


.    TftT.  G^itu  idm  (ifta  Waodwudl. 


iiuc  rtrwiDn.     1M.  Uppar  Vain  <( 


Among  Giuteropodtj  the  beaked  or  siphonated  kinds  are  now  for 
the  first  time  abundant,  as  in  the  present  seas  (Figs.  768-760). 

Among  CephaloptKh  the  Ammonites  and  £elemnitea  still  oontiniie 
in  great  numbers  and  size,  but  they  die  out  at  the  end  of  this  period 
In  the  Cietaoeous  of  the  Western  Plains  some  Ammonites  Iiave 
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been  found  over  three  feet  in  diameter  (DatiA).  This  family  seemed  to 
have  reached  its  culmination  just  before  its  extinction.  But  what  ia 
Btill  more  remarkable  ia  the  introduction  of  many  new  genera  of  very 
strange  and  unexpected  forms.     These  are  sometimes  parti)/  uncoiled. 


i 


Fiea.  nS^TM.  —  OmKnon  OumraroM:  IK.  Cfpn 


it  (*ft«r  Qibb).    IW.  Bcaluti  SUUmu]  (aftar  LMqi 


ealibV   TM-ApoRkik 


as  in  Scaphitea  (boat),  Crioceras  (ram's-hom),  Toxoceraa  (bow>hom), 
Ancytoceraa  (hook-horn),  HamUa  (hook) ;  sometimes  completely  un- 
coiled, as  in  Saculita  (walking-stick)  ;  sometimes  coiled  spirally,  like 
a  Gasteropod,  as  in  Turrulitea  and  Metiocercu.  Belemnites  also  con* 
tinuc,  though  in  dimiuishing  numbers. 


These  strange  forms  have  been  likened  by  Agassiz  to  death-contor- 
tions of  the  Ammonite  family ;  and  such  they  really  seem  to  be.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  evolution,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  under  the 
gradually -changing  conditions  whioh  evidently  prevailed  in  Cretaceous 
times,  this  vigoroua  Mesozoio  typo  would  be  compelled  to  aasnms  a 
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great  vuiety  of  forms,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  adapt  itself  to  the  nev 
environment,  and  thus  to  escape  its  inevitable  destiny.    The  curve  of  ils 


rms.  TM-788,— CiCTACiom  CCTBitomi 
BquUt  (iftar  PlctMV    1H.  Crlocen 
Pletet).     TM.  ADC:rl«ci 
.     Wdl    7(6.  TnmlltM' 


^t».  Saphltta 
RobfftiHiDi  (ulUr 
.  X  J  (dt*r  Wood- 
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rise,  culmination,  &Dd  decline,  t«aclied  its  highest  point  just  before  it 
was  destroyed.  The  wave  of  its  evolution  crested  and  broke  into 
strange  forms  at  the  moment  of  its  dissolution. 

Among  Cruataetatu,  the  Brachyurans,  short-tailed  Crustaceans 
(crabs),  which  were  barely  introduced  in  the  Jurassic,  are  here  repre- 
sented by  several  genera. 

TartebntflS — Fishes. — In  the  development  of  this  class  some  de<nded 
steps  in  advance  are  here  recorded.     Placoids  and  Ganoids  still  c<hi- 
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tinue,  but  TekosU,  or  true  typical  modem  fishes,  are  here  introduced 
for  the  ^st  time,  and  in  considerable  numbers,  and  some  of  gigantic 
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si»^  niew  eailieat  Teleofta  were  related  to  Mlmm,  henixtg,  penH 
pilcB,  ete.  Beryx,  a  genus  still  fbimd  in  open  aeu,  is  CddiuI  in  the  (Aftlk 
of  Europe  and  Upper  CretaoeoOs  of  America.  Atm»ig>  J^aetntU^  iaa, 
although  the  Gestoacionts  and  By bodonte  oontiDoe  (the  latter,  bowenr, 
passing  out  with  the  Cretaoeous),  the  modem  ^Tpe^  the  true  Bbaifca  or 
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Squalodonts,  having  lancet-shaped  teeth,  are  for  the  fiist  time  abundant. 
Above  we  give  figures  of  CeBtraciont  and  Squalodont  teetb,  and  alao  a 
tooth,  natural  size,  of  a  gigantic  pike,  eight  feet  long,  from  Amerioan 
Cretaceous,  and  a  restoration  of  the  same  by  Cope ;  also,  two  Teleosts 
from  European  Cretaceous. 

The  Sybodontt  were  essentially  a  Metozoio  type ;  the  Squalodonts 
are  essentially  Tertiary  and  modem.    The  two  types  ooexist  in  tbe  On- 
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taceoua,  the  former  passing  out,  the  latter  iacreasing,  aod  finally  dia- 
plaoing  the  former. 

Cope  gives  ninety-seTen  species  of  North  American  Cretaceous 
fishes  kaowQ  in  1875.  Of  these,  if  we  include  the  Chimera  family,  an 
aberrant  type  of  Placoids  very  common  in  the  Cretaceous,  forty-five 
were  I^acoids.  The  rest  are  mostly  Teleosts,  for  the  Gsuoids  are  rapid- 
ly disappearing.  In  Europe,  twenty-five  genera  of  Cycloids  and  fifteen 
of  Ctenoids  are  fouod  in  the  Cretaceous  (Dana). 

RBptilss. — This  class  seems  to  have  culminated  about  the  end  of  the 
Jurassic  or  the  beginning  of  tlie  Cretaceous  period.  If  their  remains 
are  more  abundant  in  the  Jurassic  in  Europe,  they  are  for  more  abun- 
dant in  the  Cretaoeoua  in  America.  In  fact,  we  had  here  in  America 
during  that  time  an  extraordinary  abundance  and  variety  of  reptilian 
life,  including  all  the  principal  orders  already  mentioned,  viz.,  JSinalio- 
gaurg,  I}ino»aur»,  Plerogaura,  and  Crocodiliatu,  and  also  a  new  type,  in- 
troduced in  the  Cretaceous  for  the  first  time,  the  Mosatawrs,  wholly 
marine  in  habits,  but  of  long,  slender,  snake-like  form,  and  attaining  the 
greatest  length  yet  known  among  reptiles.  Turtles  were  also  found  in 
large  numbers  and  of  great  size.  Wo  can  mention  only  a  very  few 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Cretaceous  reptiles. 

Among  Ennliosaura  Leidy  describes  one  DUcosaur  (Elasmosaur, 
C^pe)  allied  to  the  Plcsiosaur,  which  was  fifty  feet  long,  with  a  neok  of 
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sixty  vertebne  and  twenty-two  feet  long.  Among  Dinoaaurt  the  Sa- 
drotaur  from  New  Jersey  was  twenty-eight  feet  long ;  and,  judging 
from  the  huge  size  of  its  hind-legs  and  masslveness  of  its  hips  and  small 
size  of  its  fnre-leffs,  it  seems  to  have  been  able  to  stand  and  walk  in  the 
mauner  of  birds  (Fig.  776).  This  animal  was  a  vegetable-feeder,  with 
teeth  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Iguanodon,  but  set  in  several  rows,  so 
as  to  form  a  kind  of  tessellated  pavement  (Fig.  776).    From  the  same 
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looalitT'  the  Dryptoiattnu  {Ztriapt),  rimilftr  to  the  Meg«lo—iir,  ud 
twenty-four  feet  long,  end  the  OmMotanuM  (binl-ehank),  tluity-fita 
feet  long,  stood  twelre  to  fifteen  feet  high  Then  wmllriii^  on  their  hind- 

ilegs.'  Among  Fteroaaun,  Manh  has  found  in  tbe  Weston 
Cretaoeoui  the  remains  of  at  least  six  apeoiee,  two  of  whid 
were  twentj  to  twenty-Gve  feet  in  alar  extent,  and  anoibcr 
eighteen  feet. 

The  Aroerican  Pterossura  differ  from  all  other  known  PtCRh 
n  the  tact,  recently  brought  to  light  by  Marsh,  that  their 
jawa  were  entirely 
toothlwy  and  probably 
aheathed  teitA  Aom,  u 
in  birds.  Tfaej  have 
therefore  been  placed 
by  Marsh  in  a  distinot 
(nder,  jPUranodoHttOt 
from  the  tjpe  genu 
Heranodon  (winged- 
toothless).  Probably 
all  the  Amenoan  Ple- 
rosaora  belong  to  this 
order.  One  of  them, 
P.  ingena,  had  tooth- 
less jaws  four  feet 
long,  and  an  expanse 
of  wing  of  twenty-two 
feet 

Among  the  many 
Chelonians  (turtles) 
found  in  the  Cretaceotu  of  the  Western  I^ins,  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  of  New  Jersey,  one,  the 
AttarUocKelj/9  ffiffcu,  had  a  length  of  nearly  thirteen  feet, 
and  a  breadth  across  the  extended  flippers  of  fifteen  feet 
(Cope),  The  structure  of  this  huge  turtle  was  singularly 
embryonic.  The  flattened  ribs,  which  by  their  coales- 
cence make  the  greater  part  of  tbe  shell  of  a  turtle,  were 
in  this  species,  as  in  the  embryo  of  modem  turtles,  not 
yet  coaktced. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  T«pUles 
found  in  the  Cretaceous  are  the  Motcuawa  (,Pyth<HU>- 
morpha  of  Cope).  The  first  specimen  of  the  order  was 
found  in  Europe,  on  the  river  Meuse,  and  hence  the 
name  Mosasaurs  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  been  far  mon 
abundant  in  America.    At  least  fifty  species  (Cope)  hare 
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been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey,  the  Gulf  States,  and 
Kansas.  Of  these,  the  Moaasaurua  princeps  was  sixty  to  seventy 
feet  long,  and  Tylosaurua  {Idodon)  dyspelor  probably  **  attained  a 
length  equal  to  the  longest  whale "  (Cope).  These  reptiles  seem  to 
have  united  the  long,  slender  form  of  a  snake,  and  the  short,  strong, 
well-fingered  paddles  of  a  whale,  with  the  essential  characters  of  a 
lizard.  Another  snake -like  character  possessed  by  this  order  was 
rows  of  teeth  on  the  palatal  bones,  in  addition  to  those  iu  the  jaws ; 
and  a  peculiar  loose  and  movable  articulation  of  the  lovver  jaws,  by 


Fio.  781.— Jaw  of  an  EdettoMiinu  (CttdastM),  x  \  (after  Cope). 

means  of  which,  when  aided  by  the  recurved  teeth,  the  jaws  could 
act  separately  like  arms,  in  dragging  down  their  throats  prey  which 
was  too  large  to  swallow  directly  (Fig.  781). 

We  give  on  page  488  a  restoration  by  Cope  of  one  of  the  most 
slender  forms— fidestosaurus — and  also,  on  page  489,  head  and  tooth, 
and  limbs,  of  other  Mosasaurs. 

The  number  of  species  are  yearly  increasing  by  new  discoveries. 
The  remains  of  at  least  fourteen  hundred  individuals  of  Mosasauroids 
arp  now  alone  gathered  in  Marsh's  collection. 

According  to  Cope,  147  species  of  reptiles  have  been  described  from 
the  Cretaceous  of  North  America,  of  which  fifty  are  Mosasaurs,  forty- 
eight  Testudinata  (turtles  and  tortoises),  eighteen  Dinosaurs,  fourteen 
Crocodilians,  thirteen  Sauropterygia  (Plesiosaur-Iike),  and  four  Ptero- 
saurs. At  least  three  more  Pterosaurs  have  been  found,  making  the 
whole  number  seven  (Marsh). 

In  Europe,  Iguanodons,  Teleosaurs,  Ichthyosaurs,  Plesiosaurs,  and 
Pterosaurs  still  remain,  some  of  the  last  being  twenty-five  feet  in  ex- 
panse of  wing  ;  and  also  a  few  Mosasaurs  were  introduced. 

Birds. — The  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  earlier  fossil  birds  is 
instructive.  Until  1858,  with  the  exception  of  the  doubtful  tracks  in 
the  Connecticut  River  sandstone,  no  birds  had  been  found  lower  than 
the  Tertiary.  In  that  year  the  bones  of  a  bird,  probably  related  to 
the  gull,  were  found  in  the  upper  greensand  of  England.  In  1862  the 
wonderful  reptilian  bird  Archceopteryx  macroura,  already  described 
(p.  448),  was  found  in  the  Solenhofen  limustone  of  Germany  (Upjier 
Jurassic).  In  1870  and  1871  Marsh  discovered  in  the  Cretaceous  of 
New  Jersey  and  Kansas  twenty  species  of  birds :   five   Grallatores 
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(wadera),  like  tbe  Rail,  Snipe,  eta  ;  five  Natatores  (swimmen),  allied 
to  Cormorants,  DirerB,  etc. ;  and  ten  wonderful  Toothed  birds,  entirely 
different  from  any  existing  order.  These  were  the  moat  extraordinary 
birds  which  have  ever  been  discovered.  Some  of  them,  belonging  to 
the  two  genera  Ichthyornia  and  ApatomU,  were  without  the  bomy 
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beak  SO  characteristic  of  existing  birds,  bat  instead  bad  thin,  long, 
slender  Jates,  furnished  with  many  sharp,  conical  teeth,  set  in  sockets, 
twenty  on  each  side  below,  and  somewhat  fewer  above  (Fig.  762). 
Their  vertebne  were  amphiofelons  or  bi-concave,  as  in  fishes  and  many 
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extiDot  reptiles,  but  in  no  modern  bird  (Fig.  78S).     like 

birdi,  however,  the;  had  a  keel  on  the  breut-bone  for  the 

of  the  powerful  mnBolea  of  flight    The  tul  alao  u  worthj  of 


^ 
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tion,  being  not  like  that  of  the  Jaraasio  Archteopteryx,  bat  madi 
aborter  and  not  so  reptilian  (Marsh).  These  birds  were  about  the 
aizo  of  a  pigeon,  and  were  eridently  powerful  flyers.     Fig.  781a 
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is  a  reatoration  by  Marsh  of  one  of  this  tTpe.  The  other  toothed 
birds  had  Bimilar  jaws,  but  their  teeth  were  set  in  grooves  instead  of 
distinct  sockets  (Fig.  784),  and  they  differed  also  in  having  do  keel 
and  in  having  ordinary  bird-vertehne  (Fig.  785),  These  were  evi- 
dently divem,  and  incapable  of  flight.  Two  of  them — Seaperomie 
regalia  and  Lettomis  craaaipea — were  of  gigantic  size,  being  from  five 
to  six  feet  from  snout  to  toe.  Below  (Fig.  787)  we  give  a  restoration 
by  Marsh  of  this  remarkable  bird.  In  these  birds,  therefore,  we  have 
the  most  extraordinary  combination  of  bird  characters  with  reptilian 
and  fish  characters.     So  extraordinary  and  exceptional  ia  this  combina- 
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tion  of  characters,  that  Marsh  believes  he  is  justified  in  placing  them 
not  only  in  new  orders,  but  even  in  a  new  snh-clasa.  According  to 
this  authority,  the  class  of  Birds  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-claflses, 
viz.,  OmitAea,  or  true  birds,  and  Odontomithes,  or  (oo(Ae<f  birds.  And 
the  new  sub-class  Odontomithes  into  three  orders,  viz. :  (1)  Savrurce 
{reptiU-taikd),  represented  by  the  Arohseopteryx,  (2)  OdontolecB  (teeth 
in  grooves),  represented  by  the  Uesperoroie,  and  (3)  Odontotormai 
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(teeth  in  soclceta),  represented  by  the  Icbthyomis.  "Yet,  eTceptioml 
aa  these  oharacters  may  seem,  they  are  just  what  the  law^of  eT<rfntion 
wonld  lead  ua  to  expect  in  the  earliest  birds.  As  already  stated  (p. 
451),  this  branch  had  not  yet  been  fairly  separated  from  the  reptiltui 
stem.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  these  toothed  birds  lived  at  tbe 
same  time  and  in  the  same  looalities  with  the  toothless  Pteroaann 
mentioned  on  page  488. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  earliest  represent ations  of  each 
class  the  brain  is  relatively  very  small.  This  is  true  of  reptiles,  birds, 
and  mammals.  We  g^ve  below  fignres  taken  from  Marsh,  showing 
the  relative  size  of  living  and  Cretaceous  birds. 

Blaminals. — It  is  a  most  remarkable  fact  that  although  Marsupial 
mammals  have  been  found  in  tbe  Jurassic,  and  probably  existed  in  con- 
siderable numbers  then,  yet  not  one  has  been  fonnd  in  the  Cretaceoua. 
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We  know  they  existed  at  that  time,  for  they  are  found  in  the  Tertiarv 
of  both  Europe  and  America,  and  atili  exist  in  Australia  and  elsewhere  ■ 
and  it  is  a  weU-establishcd  law  in  Paleontology  that  if  a  type  becomes 
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extinct  it  never  reappears:  Evolution  never  goes  backward:  Nature 
never  repeats  herself.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  during  the  Creta- 
ceous the  Marsupials  which  doubtless  existed  had  been  driven  to  some 
other  portion  of  the  earth,  where  we  shall  yet  find  their  remains  when 
our  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  globe  is  more  complete;  and  in 
them  we  shall  also  probably  find  the  transitions  to,  or  earliest  progeni- 
tors of,  the  True  mammals  of  the  Tertiary. 

Continuity  of  the  Chalk. 

It  is  probable  that  the  deep  Atlantic  Ocean  bottom,  where  chalk  is 
now  forming,  is  continuous  with  the  chalk  of  England  and  Central 
Europe,  In  other  words,  in  Cretaceous  times  a  deep  sea  ran  from  the 
mid-Atlantic  far  into  what  is  now  Central  Europe,  and  in  the  whole  of 
this  deep  sea  chalk  was  then  formed.  At  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous 
period  the  eastern  part  was  raised  and  formed  a  portion  of  Europe,  while 
the  rest  remained  as  deep-sea  bottom,  and  continued  to  make  chalk  until 
now.  Thus  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  deep  Atlantic,  off  the  coast 
of  Europe,  there  has  been  an  unbroken  continuity  of  chalk-making 
from  the  Cretaceous  times  until  now.  But  we  have  seen  (p.  474)  that 
many  of  the  living  deep-sea  species  are  identical  with,  and  nearly  all  ex- 
tremely similar  to,  those  found  in  the  chalk  of  Cretaceous  times.  Thus 
there  has  been  not  only  a  continuity  of  chalk -formation,  but  also  to 
some  extent  of  the  chalk-fauna^  to  the  present  time. 

These  facts  were  certainly  unexpected,  but,  so  far  from  shaking  the 
foundations  of  geological  science,  as  some  have  imagined,  they  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  geological  suc- 
cession properly  understood ;  as  we  now  proceed  to  show : 

1.  The  facts  of  identity  have  been  exaggerated.  Many  of  the 
Foraminifera  only  are  identical.  Among  echinoderms  the  Identity 
is  generic,  not  specific.  2.  In  comparing  higher  with  lower  species, 
we  find  that  the  lower  species  are  widely  distributed  both  in  space 
(geographically)  and  in  time  (geologically),  and  that  the  continuance 
or  range  in  time  becomes  less  and  less  in  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the 
scale.  Thus,  referring  to  diagram.  Fig.  788,  page  498  (under  Tertiary), 
constructed  to  illustrate  this  point,  we  see  that  living  species  of  mam- 
mals extend  back  only  a  little  way  into  the  Quaternary,  living  species  of 
mollusks  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary,  while  living  species  of 
Foraminifera,  as  we  might  expect,  extend  back  into  the  Cretaceous. 
3.  There  is  a  necessary  relation  between  fauna  and  external  conditions* 
Changes  in  the  latter  determine  corresponding  changes  in  the  former. 
Now,  deep-sea  conditions  are  evidently  far  less  subject  to  change — far 
more  continuous — ^than  shallow-water  and  land  conditions.  For  this 
reason,  we  should  expect  deep-sea  faunse  to  change  very  slowly.  4.  But 
this  cannot  affect  the  geological  chronology,  because  this  chronology 
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rests  almost  whoUy  on  the  remains  of  shallow-toater  and  land  animaU, 
Chalk  is  the  only  profound  sea-bottom  formation  certainly  kDowo..  It 
is,  therefore,  wholly  exceptional.  5.  The  reason  it  is  exceptional  is 
that,  as  a  broad  general  fact,  the  present  continents  have  been,  through 
all  geological  times,  steadily  heaved  upward  out  of  the  ocean,  growing 
larger  and  higher ;  and,  therefore,  the  successive  additions  have  been 
nearly  always  shallow  marginal  bottoms  and  shallow  interior  seas. 
That  the  exception  should  occur  in  Europe  rather  than  in  America,  too, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  development  of  the 
European  as  contrasted  with  the  American  Continent.  6.  Conversely, 
the  fact  that  chalk  is  so  exceptional  is  proof  of  the  development  of 
continents  as  indicated  under  the  last  head — proof  that,  as  a  general 
fact,  the  great  inequalities  of  the  earth's  crust,  which  constitute  land- 
surfaces  and  sea-bottoms,  have  remained  substantially  unchanged  in 
position  from  the  first,  while  steadily  increasing  in  vertical  dimen- 
sions. 

General  Observations  on  the  3fesozoic. 

The  Mesozoic,  and  especially  the  Jurassic,  is  characterized  by  the  cul- 
mination of  two  great  classes  of  animals,  viz.,  Cephalopod  Mollusks  and 
Reptiles^  and  one  of  plants,  the  Cycads,  This  is  shown  in  the  diagram 
on  page  281.  The  culmination  of  reptiles  is,  of  course,  its  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic.  That  it  was  preeminently  an  age  of  Reptiles, 
may  be  shown  by  a  comparison  of  its  reptilian  fauna  with  that  of  the 
present  day.  There  are  noWy  on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  only  six 
large  reptiles  over  fifteen  feet  long — two  in  India,  one  in  Africa,  three 
in  America — and  none  over  twenty-five  feet  long.  In  the  Wealden  and 
Lower  Cretaceous  of  Great  JBritain  alone  there  were  five  or  six  great 
Dinosaurs  twenty  to  sixty  feet  long,  ten  to  twelve  Crocodilians  and 
Enaliosaurs  ten  to  fifty  feet  long,  besides  Pterodactyls^  turtles,  etc. 
(Dana).  Again,  in  the  Cretaceous  of  the  United  States  aloiie  the  full- 
ness of  reptilian  life  was  even  greater ;  for  147  species  of  reptiles  have 
been  found,  most  of  them  of  gigantic  size.  Among  these  were 
fifty  species  of  Mosasaurs,  some  seventy  to  eighty  feet  long;  many 
huge  Dinosaurs,  twenty  to  fifty  feet  long ;  besides  Enaliosaurs,  Ptero- 
saurs, and  gigantic  turtles  (Cope).  These  are  preserved!  But  the 
known  fossil  fauna  of  any  period  is  but  a  fragment  of  the  actual  fauna 
of  that  period.  Not  only  did  reptiles  greatly  predominate,  but  the  age 
seemed  to  impress  its  reptilian  character  on  all  other  higher  animals 
existing  at  that  time.  The  birds  were  reptilian  birds,  the  mammals 
wqre  reptilian  mammals.  All  animals  as  yet  were  oviparous  (birds  and 
reptiles)  or  semi-oviparous  (marsupials). 

That  the  climate  was  then  warm  and  uniform  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  character  of  the  fauna  and  flora.     All  great  reptiles  and  all  Cy- 
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•  

cads  and  Tree-ferns  are  found  now  only  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  re- 
gions. This  tropical  fauna  and  flora  were  substantially  similar  in  all 
latitudes  in  which  the  strata  have  been  found — even  as  far  north  as 
Spitzbergen  (Nordenskiold)/  During  the  latter  portion  of  the  Creta- 
ceous period,  as  indicated  by  the  abundance  of  deciduous  Dicotyls,  the 
climate  of  North  America  had  become  cooler,  being  about  8°  or  10° 
warmer  than  now. 

Disturbance  which  closed  the  Mesozoic. — The  disturbance  which 

in  America  closed  the  Cretaceous  period  and  the  Mesozoic  era  was 
a  bodily  upheaval  of  the  whole  western  half  of  the  continent ^  by  which 
the  great  interior  Cretaceous  sea,  which  previously  divided  Amer- 
ica into  two  continents,  was  abolished,  and  the  continent  became  one. 
At  the  same  time  the  Wahsatch  and  Uintah  Mountains  were  principally 
formed,  and  the  eastern  Rocky  Mountain  range  greatly  elevated.*  If 
the  end  of  the  Jurassic  was  preeminently  a  time  of  moun^atn-making 
(Sierra  revolution),  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  was  preeminently  a  time 
of  con^m^n^making.  The  disturbance,  as  usual  with  those  which  close 
an  era,  was  probably  to  some  extent  oscillatory ^  L  e.,  the  continent  was 
probably  higher  and  cooler  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Cretaceous  than 
during  the  subsequent  Eocene.  The  change  of  physical  geography  was 
enormous,  and  the  change  of  climate  was  doubtless  correspondingly 
great.  We  ought  to  be  prepared,  therefore,  to  find,  with  the  opening 
of  the  next  era,  a  very  great  change  in  the  organisms. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CENOZOIC  ERA—AOE  OF  MAMMALS, 

This  deserves  the  rank  of  a  distinct  era^  and  the  corresponding  rocks 
that  of  a  distinct  system^  because  there  is  here  a  great  break  in  the  rock- 
system,  and  a  still  greater  break  in  the  life-system.  Between  the  rocks  of 
the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  there  is,  in  Europe,  universal  unconformity. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  especially  on  the  Western  Plains,  there 
seems  to  be  in  some  places  a  continuous  series  of  conformable  rocks 
connecting  the  two  eras  (Hayden).  The  record  seems  to  be  continuous. 
Yet  here,  no  less  than  in  Europe,  there  is  at  a  certain  horizon  a  rapid 
and  most  extraordinary  change  in  the  life-system.  This  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  explain  on  the  theory  of  evolution  unless  we  admit  periods  of 
rapid  evolution.  The  reason  why  there  is  no  general  unconformity  in 
America  is,  evidently,  that  the  movement  here  was  continental^  and  not 

1  Geological  Magazine^  NoTember,  1876. 

*  It  is  well  to  obserre  in  connection  with  the  theory  of  roonntidD-formation  gircn  on 
page  262  that,  until  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  the  region  of  the  Wahsatch  was  the  western 
marginal  bottom  of  the  interior  Cretaceous  sea. 
32 
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mere  moontaiiHiialring  tni  atnta-onuhing.  Snob  oontiiieiitBl  teen- 
ments,  however,  would  prodaoe  very  great  ohaoges  in  dim&te,  and  thcffr 
fine  in  organic  foniu.  The  end  of  the  JuraMio  was  a  period  of  inoim- 
taia-nuldng,  had  therefore  of  unconformity — the  end  of  the  Oetaoeooi^ 
a  time  of  contineat-making,  and  but  little  unoonformity,  but  verj  great 
change  of  climate.  Therefore,  although  the  interval  lost  in  Amenoa  it 
far  greater  at  the  end  of  the  JuraAsic,  the  change  of  taona  and  flonwaa 
tar  greater  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous. 

Ganenl  ChaneterlstlcB  of  the  Cenazoio  En. — Ab  indicated  by  tha 

name,  modem  histoiy  commences  here;  modem  types  were  introdooed 
or  became  predominant ;  tlie  present  aspect  of  field  and  forest  oobi- 
menoea,  and  the  present  adjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  great  iiTiiisn 
and  oiien  was  established.  Then,  as  now,  the  mlers  of  the  seas  were 
great  sharks  and  whales ;  the  mlers  of  the  land,  mammalian  qnadm- 
'  peds ;  and  the  raleis  of  the  air,  birds  and  bats.  Many  of  the  genoi 
and  some  of  the  species  of  both  animals  and  plants  were  identical  with 
those  still  living.  The  dominant  class  becomes  now  Mammals  :  Bep- 
tiles,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  a  necessary  law,  decrease  in  sin 
and  number,  and  thus  find  safety  in  a  subordinate  position.  In  aome 
of  these  characteristics  the  CenoEoio  era  was  anticipated  in  the  Upper 
CietsceoiiB,  in  aocordanoe  with  tlie  law  that  the  first  beginnings  of 
each  age  is  in  the  preoeding  ^e. 

DlvisioilB. — ^The  CenoEoic  era,  or  age  of  Mammals,  embraces  two 
periods,  viz. — 1.  The  Tertiary  and  2.  The  Quaternary.  In  the  Ter- 
tiary all  the  mammals  are  now  wholly  extinct,  but  the  invertebrate 
species  are  some  of  them  still  living,  and  an  increasing  percentage  of 
living  species  appears  as  time  progreases.  In  the  Quaternary  most, 
though  not  all,  of  the  msmmalian  species  are  extinct,  but  most  (ninety- 
five  or  mora  per  cent.)  of  the  invertebrate  species  are  living.  These 
fiusts  are  graphically  represented  in  the  following  diagram,  in  whidi 


the  curved  ascending  lines  are  the  linea  of  appearance  of  living  species, 
and  of  eittitiction  of  extinct  speoiea  of  ForamintferOy  of  ntoibaam 
afuBe,  and  of  mammaie.  In  each  case  the  lower  shaded  space  repc^ 
sentfl  living  species  appearing  in  small  numbers,  and  increasing  with  tba 
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progress  of  time ;  and  the  upper  unshaded  or  less  shaded  space,  previ- 
oas  species  gradually  dying  out  and  becoming  extinct.  It  is  seen  that 
living  species  of  Foraminifera  commenced  in  the  Cretaceous,  and  very 
steadily  increased  in  number ;  those  of  shells  commenced  in  the  earliest 
Tertiary,  and  increased  somewhat  more  rapidly ;  while  those  of  mammals 
commenced  only  in  the  Quaternary,  and  increased  correspondingly 
rapidly.  Also  the  relative  proportion  of  living  and  extinct  at  any 
time  is  shown  by  comparing  the  amount  of  space  above  and  below  the 
line  at  that  time.  Also  the  relative  range  in  time  of  low  and  high 
species,  and  the  amount  of  overlapping  of  successive  faunae,  are  shown* 
The  mammalian  class  probably  culminated  near  the  end  of  the  Ter- 
tiary or  during  the  Quaternary  period. 

Sechon  1. — ^Tertiary  Period. 

Subdivisions. — We  have  already  stated  that  the  general  differential 
characteristic  of  this  period,  as  compared  with  the  next,  is  that  all  the 
mammals,  and  most  of  the  invertebrates,  are  extinct ;  but  of  the  latter 
a  percentage,  small  at  first  but  increasing  with  the  progress  of  time, 
are  still  living.  It  is  upon  this  percentage  of  living  shells  that  Lyell 
has  based  his  division  of  the  Tertiary  period  into  three  epochs — ^a 
Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Tertiary,  or  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene. 

r  Pliocene  epoch,  or  Upper  Tertiary  =  SO-90  per  cent  liTing  shellfl. 

Tertiary  period.  •<  Miocene  epoch,  or  Middle  Tertiary  =  80  per  cent  living  shells. 

Eocene  epoch,  or  Lower  Tertiary  =  6-10  per  cent  living  shells. 

These  percentages  are  expressed  graphically  in  the  diagram.  Fig. 

788. 

Rock-System— Area  in  the  United  States. — On  the  Atlantic  border, 

going  southward,  there  is  no  Tertiary,  except  a  small  patch  on  Martha's 
Vineyard,  oflF  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  until  we  reach  New  Jersey. 
From  this  point  southward  the  Tertiary  is  a  broad  strip,  about  100  miles 
wide,  bordering  the  coast,  and  shown  on  the  map  (p.  289)  by  the  space 
shaded  with  oblique  lines  running  to  the  right.  It  constitutes  the  low- 
countries  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States.  At  its  junction  with  the 
metamorphic  region  of  the  up-countKes,  there  are  in  nearly  all  the 
rivers  cascades  which  determine  the  head  of  navigation*  Here,  there- 
fore, are  situated  many  important  towns,  e.  g.,  Richmond,  Virginia ; 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina ;  Columbia,  South  Carolina  ;  Augusta,  Milledge- 
ville,  and  Macon,  Georgia.  The  same  strip  of  flat  lands  borders  also  the 
OiUfy  expands,  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  River,  northward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  then  continues  around  the  western  border  of 
the  Gulf.  In  the  Gulf-border  region,  however,  the  Tertiary  is  in  con- 
tact below  with  the  Gretaoeoas,  instead  of  with  metamorphic  Silurian 
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and  Laurentiaii,  as  on  the  Adantio  border.    This  whole  Athmt3o4Kiidflr 
and  Gulf -border  Tertiary  ia,  of  coniae,  a  marine  depoeh. 

In  the  ifUeriar,  on  the  I^aina  and  in  the  Rooky  Momntam  region, 
there  are  enormous  areas  of  fnth^aUr  deposit^  some  Eooene^  aona 
Miocene,  and  some  Pliooene,  which  are  of  extreme  interest. 

Among  the  Eocene  basins  the  most  remarkable  are :  1.  The 
Kver  ba^  2.  The  Uintah  basins.  Both  of  these  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains,  and  separated  from  each  other  bj 
the  yintah  Mountains,  one  being  north  and  the  other  south  of  tkit 
range.  The  strata  of  the  Green  River  basin  are  6,000  to  8^000  fast 
thick. 

Among  the  3fiocene  basins  the  most  interesting  are :  1*  The  WUU 
Xiver  bcuin^  in  Nebraska.  2.  The  John  Day  btuin^  of  Orqpoiu  TUs 
latter  is  5,000  feet  thick,  but  is  largely  overlidd  by  the  great  IsTa-flood 
of  the  Northwest.  Patches  of  Miocene  scattered  about  in  Nevada 
basin  show  that  this  deposit  once  extended  far  south  into  Nevada  and 
Eastern  California  (King). 

Of  JPiioeene  basins :  1.  Niobrara  baein^  occupying  partly  tlie  same 
locality  as  the  Miocene  White  River  baein^  but  far  more  extensive, 
reaching  southward  to  the  Gulf,  and  northward  into  Britudi  America. 
2.  In  Oregon  ako  there  is  a  Pliocene  basin,  occupying  partly  the  same 
region  as  the  previous  Miocene.  3.  One  recently  discovert  by  Cope 
on  the  basin  of  the  Rio  Grande.  4.  According  to  King,  the  Or^ron 
and  Nevada  lake-deposit  was  in  Pliocene  times  greatly  extended,  no  as 
to  cover  the  whole  Basin  region. 

All  these  deposits  are  imperfectly  lithified  sand  and  clays  in  nearij 
horizontal  position,  and  have  been  worn  by  erosive  agencies  in  the 
most  remarkable  way,  sometimes  into  knobs  and  buttes  like  potato* 
hills  on  a  large  scale,  sometimes  into  castellated  and  pinnacled  ibrmS| 
which  resemble  ruined  cities.  These  are  the  "  Mauvaiees  Terres "  or 
"Bad  Lands"  of  the  West  (Fig.  789). 

On  the  Pacific  coast^  a  large  portion  of  the  Coast  ranges  from 
Southern  California  to  Washington  is  Tertiary,  as  are  also  in  many 
places  the  lowest  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras. 

Fhyaioal  Geogn^hy. — From  what  has  been  said  of  the  distribution 
of  the  rocks  of  this  age,  it  is  easy  to  reconstruct  in  a  general  way  ilia. 
physical  geography  of  the  American  Continent  during  the  early  1^ 
tiary  period.  In  the  northern  part  the  Atlantic  shore-line  wai 
aUy  beyond  the  present  line,  for  there  is  no  Tertiary  deposit 
there.  The  shoreline  of  that  time  crossed  the  present  shoreJiaaJ^^ 
New  Jersey,  then  passed  along  the  line  of  junction  of  the  Tertiaij;nii||^ 
the  Metamorphic,  its  waves  washing  primary  shores  all  along  the  4(^ 
lantio  coasts,  as  it  does  now  in  the  northern  portion  only ;  then  akm 
the  junction  of  the  same  with  the  Cretaceous.    The  whole  lowHXim* 
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tries  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States  and  the  whole  of  Florida  were  then 
a  sea-bottom.    The  Qtdf  of  Mexico  wm  tu  more  extetuuve  than  aow, 


'HunlH*  TecTsi,  Bid  Ijndi  (after  BtjiMi). 


and  especially  it  sent  a  wide  baj  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
The  Mississippi  River  below  that  point  did  not  then  exist. 

In  the  interior,  in  the  region  of  the  Plains,  the  Plateau,  and  the 
Basin,  there  were  at  different  times  immense  freth-water  lake*.    The 
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plAoes  of  flome  of  these  are  indiofttod  on  map.  Fig.  T90^  in  dotted  ont- 
line.  These  ontlinesy  howerer,  are  not  intended  to  be  aconrate.  These 
lakes  drained  some  of  them  into  the  Mississippi,  some  into  the  Colo- 
radoy  and  some  into  the  Columbia  Riyer. 

The  Baeffio  shoreline  at  that  time  was  along  the  foot-hills  of  the 
Sierra  range,  and  therefore  the  whole  region  occupied  by  the  Coast 
ranges  and  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  YaUeTs,  and  also  portions 
of  Western  Oregon,  were  then  a  sea-bottom.  These  facts  are  roug^y 
represented  on  map,  Vig,  790.  The  positions  of  the  pxincipal  mountain- 
dhains,  e.  g..  Sierra,  Wahsatch,  Uintah,  the  eastern  border  of  the  Bocbf 
Mountains,  and  Appalachian,  are  represented,  in  order  the  better  to  lo- 
oate  the  lakes.   It  will  be  observed  that  the  continent  is  nearly  JMtheeL 

Europe  is  now  remarkable  for  its  inland  seas.  It  was  much  more  so 
in  Tertiary  times. 

Many  great  cities,  as,  for  example,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  are  mt- 
uated  on  Tertiary  strata,  partly  because  these  strata  are  usually  found 
on  the  borders  of  continents,  and  partly  because  they  are  often  found 
in  the  course  of  great  rivers,  which  once  drained  lake-basins. 

Gharaeter  of  the  Boeks.— The  rocks  of  this  period,  along  the  At- 
lantic border  and  in  the  interior  Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  region,  are 
mostly  imperfectly  lithified;  but  on  the  Pacific  coast  they  are  not  only 
of  stony  hardness,  but  in  many  cases  completely  fnetamcfphic  Much 
of  the  rock  in  the  Coast  Chain  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  schists 
of  the  Palasozoic  or  still  older  periods.  The  reason  is  evident — meta- 
morphism  is  closely  connected  with  mountain-making,  and  mountain- 
making  continued  until  the  Tertiary  only  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Goal. — Again,  in  the  Tertiary  rocks  we  find  coal,  although  more 
usually  in  the  imperfect  condition  called  lignite.  We  have  already 
stated  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal-fields  are  by  many  referred  to  the 
Tertiary.  We  will  not  repeat  these  here.  But  there  are  others  about 
which  there  is  as  yet  no  controversy.  The  Coo8  Bay  coal,  of  Oregon,  is 
probably  Miocene-Tertiary.  Again,  Mr.  Selwyn,  the  Geologist  of  Cana- 
da, has  reported  large  fields  of  coal  on  the  Qu'Appelle  and  the  North 
Saskatchewan  Rivers,  covering  an  area  of  25,000  square  miles,  a  part, 
at  least,  of  which  he  refers  to  the  Tertiary.  Much  of  this  coal  is  of 
good  quality.  It  seems  most  probable,  however,  that  this  is  of  the  same 
age  as  the  Fort  Union  coal,  concerning  the  age  of  which  there  is  so 
much  discussion. 

In  Europe  also  an  imperfect  coal  (lignite)  is  found  in  the  Miocene  in 
considerable  quantity. 

Jjife- System. 

General  Bemarks. — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  the  g^reat  and  xajnd 
change  in  the  life-system  between  the  Chretaceous  and  the  Tertiary,  even 
where  the  two  series  of  rocks  are  continuous  and  conformable.     This 
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indicates,  undoubtedly,  a  more  rapid  rate  of  evolution  at  that  time. 
But  it  also  indicates,  as  one  cause  of  this  rapid  evolution,  a  migration 
of  species  brought  about  by  changes  in  physical  geography  and  climate, 
and  the  imposition  of  one  fauna  and  flora  upon  another,  and  the  ex- 
termination of  one  by  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  these 
sudden  changes  taking  place  otherwise.  We  shall  speak  more  fuUy 
of  this  important  point  under  the  Quaternary. 

The  general  character  of  the  life-system  of  the  Tertiary,  as  already 
said,  was  in  the  main  similar  to  the  present.  Nearly  all  the  genera  and 
many  of  the  species  of  plants  and  invertebrate  animals  were  the  same 
as  now,  and  the  difference  in  aspect  would  hardly  be  recognized  by  the 
popular  eye  ;  it  was  certainly  not  greater  than  now  exists  between  dif- 
ferent countries.     It  is  only  among  Mammals  that  the  difference  would 

be  very  conspicuous. 

Plants, 

Among  plants,  nearly  all  the  genera  of  Dicotyls,  Palms,  and  Grasses, 
were  the  same  as  noir,  though  most  of  the  species  are  extinct.  The  gen- 
era were  the  same  as  notOj  but  not  in  the  same  localities.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  vegetation  indicated  a  much  warmer  climate  than  exists  now 
in  the  same  localities.  For  example,  if  we  regard  the  Lignitic  as 
Eocene-Tertiary,  instead  of  Cretaceous^  as  do  paleontological  botanists 
generally,  then  of  about  250  species  of  plants  found,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion were  Palms,  and  many  of  them  of  great  size  ;  and  among  the 
Dicotyls  many,  like  Magnolias,  indicated  a  warm  climate.  Lesquereux 
thinks  the  climate  of  Fort  Union  was  then  similar  to  that  of  Florida 
and  Lower  Louisiana  now.  Again,  in  JSocene  times  there  were  fif- 
teen species  of  Palms  in  Europe ;  and  in  the  Tyrol  the  flora,  according 
to  Von  Ettingshausen,  indicated  a  temperature  of  74°  to  81°  Fahr.,  and 
many  of  the  plants  are  Australian  in  type.  In  the  Pliocene,  on  the 
contrary,  many  European  plants  were  like  those  in  America  at  the 
present  time. 

During  the  Miocene,  Europe  was  covered  with  evergreens  sudi  as 
could  grow  now  only  in  the  southernmost  part ;  and  that  even  as  far  as 
Lapland,  and  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Miocene  flora  indicates  a  mean  temperature  of  16°  to  20**  higher  than 
now  exists  in  Middle  Europe.  In  America,  during  the  same  epoch, 
Sequoias  almost  identical  with  the  Big  Tree  and  Redwood  of  Califor- 
nia ;  and  LibocedruSy  one  of  them  identical  with  the  i.  decurrens  of 
California ;  and  Magnolias  similar  to  the  M,  grandiflora  of  the  South- 
em  Atlantic  States;  and  Taxodium  distichum^  the  cypress  of  the 
swamps  of  Carolina  and  Louisiana,  all  existed  in  Greenland,  and  most 
of  them  also  in  Northern  Europe,  and  Iceland,  and  Spitzbergen.  Heer 
estimates  the  temperature  of  Grreenland  in  the  Miocene  as  30°  higher 
than  now. 
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IHiew  bote  tliov  not  only  a  wsnn  but  a  unifatm  olimate^  and  pnb- 
'  ably  alao  a  eotmtction  in  high  iatitudn  bgheeen  (A«  Amerieau  and  St- 
ropeon  ConiinenU.  A  sipiiUr  oooneotion,  shown  alao  by  the  TBgata' 
tion,  probably  existed  between  Alaska  and  the  Asiatio  ContineDt  at  tlat 
time.  Below  we  give  figures  of  some  Diootyb  and  HoBOCOtTis  of  Anm 
eaa  and  Europeaa  Tertiaiy. 
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Wtat.  ni-THb.— AjoatDAK  Tntnitr  Fiiim  ((ner  SiBtird  ud  Lauumox^ :  ni.  CbmaaHmoB  Hi- 

ilHlppitDH.     7*1.  QDsnui  cnHlnerrlL     TM.  AndnHuda  ncdDlfcto  lOata.     tM.  («ial|h« 

bTHniluk.    no.  Fwu  tuniliu*— Nat    TM.  Quemu  BtffxdI.    tttk.  Fndt  itf  Saaantt  IgMi 

d<irfl1l,*ftvHHr>.    TM>b.Lc>I<iISwiiti^Lu«iilwfll|,ift«ll«r>,  — ^-- 

Anotber  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  foregoing  &cts  is  that,  in 
the  rac«  of  eTolutlon,  Europe  seems  to  have  distanced  most  other  coun- 
tries. The  Australian  flora  is  now  only  where  the  European  flora  was 
in  Eocene  times,  and  the  American  flora,  now  where  the  European  was 
in  the  Pliocene.  The  probable  reason  is  that,  in  Europe,  in  theae  later 
geological  times,'  changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate,  and  conse- 
quent migrations  of  species,  were  more  frequent,  and  the  struggle  for  life. 

'  In  Crtlaetoiu  (tma  the  Son  of  America  seems  to  hare  been  more  ■dranccd  thui  tbsl 
cf  EBTOpe. 
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more  Berere.  Australia  eBpedally,  probably  on  acconnt  of  its  iaolation, 
has  advanced  more  slowly  tban  most  other  ooimtries.  Many  remoanta 
of  eztinot  faoniB  and  flora  exist  there  still. 


Diatoms. — If  the  highest  of  plants — Dicotyl§  and  Monocotyls — were 
abundant,  probably  more  abnndant  than  now,  so  also  were  the  loweM 
order  of  ani-celled  plants — the  DicUoms.    Immense  deposits,  oonsisting 
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wholly  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  these  tnlcroscopio  pUnts,  are  found  m 
the  Tertisr;.  In  Europe  the  Bohemian  depodt  is  celebrated.  It  is 
fourteen  feet  thick,  and  every  cubic  inch  of  the  material,  aooordJDg  to 
Ehrenberg,  contains  40,000,000,000  shells.  The  Richmond  (Virginia) 
depoeit  is  equally  well  known.  It  ia  thirty  feet  thick,  and  many  miles 
in  extent.  Similar  deposits  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  California.  Th^ 
are  found  in  at  least  a  dozen  localities  where  the  Tertiary  rocks  j»e- 
vail,  as,  for  example,  at  San  Pablo,  in  Shasta  County,  and  near  Uon- 
terey,  the  last  deposit  being  fifty  feet  thick. 

Sotne  of  the  more  remarkable  forms  of  Diatoms  are  shown  below  in 
Fig.  803,  which  is  a  yiew  under  the  microscope  of  the  Biobmond  deposit. 


Fio.  908.— IDcrooDoi^B  Yttw  of  BiebnaoDd  Inftuoriil  Enrth  (b;  EhnnbcrE). 

Deposits  of  this  kind  are  usually  cslled  infusorial  earths.  They  may 
often  be  recognized,  even  without  microscopic  examination,  by  their 
soft,  chalky  consistence,  their  insolubility  in  acids,  and  their  extreme 
lightneie. 

Origin  of  InfttSOrlal  Earths.— It  is  well  known  that  mud  composed 
of  diatom  shells  accumulates  at  the  bottoms  of  ponda,  and  lakes,  and 
sluggish  streams.  In  the  deepest  parts  of  Lake  Tahoe,  where  sedi- 
ments do  not  reach,  the  ooze  Is  composed  wholly  of  infusorial  shells.     It 
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has  been  shown,  also,  by  Dr.  Blake,'  that  the  deposits  from  hot  springs 
of  California  and  Nevada,  even  where  the  temperature  is  163°  to  174°, 
abound  in  Diatoms  of  the  same  species  as  those  found  in  California  in- 
fusorial earths.  It  is  probable,  tlierefore,  that  many  of  these  deposits 
were  made  in  hot  springs  and  hot  lakes,  which,  judging  from  the  vol- 
canic activity  of  that  time,  abounded  in  California  then  even  far  more 
than  now.  Dr.  Blake  thinks  the  infusorial  earths  of  California  are 
Miocene. 

Animals. 

As  already  stated,  among  Invertebrates  there  was  a  general  similarity 
to  the  present  fauna.  >Tearly  all  the  genera,  and  many  of  the  species, 
wore  identical  with  those  still  living.  The  relation  between  the  various 
orders  which  prevail  now,  commenced  then.  The  present  basis  of 
adjustment  was  then  established.  Then,  as  now,  Bracliiopoda  and 
Crinoids  were  nearly  ail  gone,  Elchinoderms  were  nearly  all  free,  and 
Bivalves  were  nearly  all  Lamellibranchs.  Then,  as  now,  naked  Ceph- 
alopods  and  short-tailed  Crustaceans  greatly  predominated.  A  glance 
at  the  following  figures  of  Tertiary  shells  will  show  the  general  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  present  seas. 

In  regard  to  the  Invertebrates,  there  are  only  three  or  four  points  of 
sutHcient  importance  to  arrest  our  attention  in  a  rapid  survey. 

Among  Jihizopodf,  Nummulites  (a  foraminifer)  abounded  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree.  Eocene  strata,  many  thousand  feet  thick,  are  formed 
of  these  shells.  The  Nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps  extends  east- 
ward to  the  Carpathians,  westward  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  southward  into 
Africa.  It  was  largely  quarried  to  build  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  It 
occurs  also  extensively  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  Himalayas. 


This  limestone  occurs  in  the  Alps  10,000  feet,  and  in  the  Himalayas 
15,000  feet,  above  the  sea-level.  We  see,  then,  the  immense  changes 
which  have  occurred  by  mountain-making  since  the  Eocene. 

Among  bivalve  ehella,  common  forms  of  the  present  day,  such  as 

the  oyster,  the  clam  (  Venus),  the  scallop-shell  (Pecten),  etc.,  were  very 

numerous,  and  some  of  very  targe  size.     Oysters  especially  seemed  to 

have  reached  their  maximum  development  in  the  Tertiary.     The  Ostrea 

'  Ameriemt  J«ytnal  of  Beimet,  HI.,  toL  It.,  p.  1*8. 
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Owrffiana  (Fig.  806)  wu  ten  inohes  toog  uid  four  wide ;  the  CMrw 
CmvtinietuU  wm  of  eqi»l  sise,  but  •hotter  tod  bniftder,  A  ■peoimen  of 
the  (teroa  IHtan  of  CUifoniU  and  Oregon  ooir  Ues  before  na,  wliioli  17 
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'lo*.  BaB-Slt.-E(icKinTRnuTBint.u:  SOU.  Oitm  HUcfbnnlt  (iftu  UMk).  SM.  Oitow  Ocanrt- 
u*  Infter  UkIi)  801.  pMtsn  nnpHam  (altar  Willei).  eoi.  AnonukKardii  WlnlMliiniiiinli  rBftir 
Connd).  »m.  Umtmlk  pUaaliilk  ((ftv  WnOei}.  dID.  TurriMI*  llTHU  (■fto'  W|Sr-  ^  — 
VolaUiUthH  dDnuu  (iflw  WilMo    111  "->—"*'■ .-_,-■..  w.ii_i 


■TmmMiisB  (iftal  WiIIn). 
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meMuremeat  is  thirteen  Inches  lon^,  eight  wide,  and  six  thick  (Fig.  813), 


Fio.  8tV.  7ia.  81T. 

fiea.  Blg-SIII.-CiLira>ini  Uiooixe  Ssnu  (nftar  (hlilO  ^  SIR.  Oitna  Tltu.  ■  1.    814.  Pectm  C 
rwtnila,  x  1.     slS.  Tmai  »RwidU,    816,  CutUDia  M«Uuiim.    BIT.  UUMlUri*  Tell 
FtcDi  p/rUSnnli.    SIV.  "«'''■■"">■■'-  Bnmnau. 
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and  a  qwdmen  of  Aefan  f7«rfvo«n«i(  of  CRlifoniu,  nine  Infiira  amm 
(Fig.  814).  Among  muTKlres  also  nearly  til  the  forms  are  ^■■™liT 
The  illiutntioiui  are  Uken  from  the  Eooene  and  Hiooene.  Hie  FlkiecM 
shells  are  almost  Tindiitmguishable  from  Iniag  shells,  except  fajtb 
praotiaed  eje.    It  seemB  uselesB  to  give  them  in  so  elementsiy  mxk, 

IlueetB. — There  are  aereral  iDteresting  points  connetsted  with  tUi 
fliasa  whioh  most  not  be  omitted.  We  have  usually  found  inseota  abv- 
dant  in  oonneotion  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  During  the  Miocene,  phe- 
nogaraoufl  vegetation  was  even  more  abundant  than  noiv ;  there  was  abo 
extreme  fullnesa  of  inoeot-life.  AJl  orders,  even  the  hi^cat,  viz.,  Lsja- 
dopters  (butterflies — FSg.  821)  and  Hymenopters'  (bees,  mnta^  eta- 
Fig.  8S0),  were  represented. 

Tn  the  Hiooene  of  Europe,  1,650  species  of  inseets  have  been  found ; 
and  of  these  more  than  900  species  at  (Euingen  in  a  stratom  only  a  few 
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feet  thick  (Lyell).  In  places  the  stratum  is  black  with  the  remaiiu  (tf 
inteets.  The  same  stratum  is  also  full  of  leaves  of  Dicotyta,  of  which 
Heer  has  described  fiOO  species.  Mammalian  remains  and  fishes  are  also 
found  in  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  inquire  the  conditions  under  which  these  strata 
were  formed  and  filled  with  these  remaios.  On  Lske  Superior,  at 
Eagle  Harbor,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  we  eaw  the  white  eaads  of  the 
beach  blackened  with  the  bodies  of  insects  of  many  species,  bnt  moady 
beetles,  oast  ashore.  As  many  species  were  here  collected  in  a  few 
days,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Le  Conte,  as  could  have  been  collected  in  as  many 
months  in  any  other  place.  The  insects  seem  to  have  flown  over  die 
surface  of  the  lake ;  to  have  been  beaten  down  by  winds  and  drowned, 
and  then  slowly  carried  shoreward  and  accumulated  in  this  harbor, 
and  finally  oast  ashore  by  winds  and  waves.  Doubtless,  at  CShungm, 
in  Miocene  times,  there  was  an  extensive  lake  snrroanded  by  dense 
forests ;  and  the  insects  drowned  in  its  waters,  and  the  leaves  strewed 
by  winds  on  its  snrfaoe,  were  cast  ashore  by  its  wftres.  Heer  belieru 
'  See  Amnix. 
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also  that  carbonic-acid  emissions  helped  to  destroy,  and  deposits  of 
carbonate  of  lime  to  preserve,  the  insects.  Over  five  hundred  of  the 
(Eningen  insect-species  were  beetles. 

Among  the  insects  found  at  CElningen,  Switzerland,  and  Radoboj, 
Croatia,  are  a  great  many  ants  (Fig.  820).  In  all  Europe,  there  are 
now  about  fifty  species  of  ants.  Heer  found  in  the  Miocene  of  CEnin- 
gen  and  Radoboj  more  than  100  species,^  And,  what  is  very  remark- 
able, nearly  all  are  winged  ants.  Ants  of  the  present  day  are  male, 
female,  and  neuter.  The  males  are  winged  throughout  life,  and  never 
live  in  the  nests,  but  soon  perish.  The  females  are  also  winged  until 
they  are  fertilized ;  then  they  drop  their  wings  and  live  in  communi- 
ties in  a  wingless  condition  ever  afterward.  The  neuters  are  always 
wingless,  and  therefore  always  live  in  nests  or  in  communities.  It  is 
probable  that  ants  at  first  were  only  winged  males  and  females,  living 
in  the  open  air  like  other  insects.  The  wingless  condition  and  the  neu- 
tral condition  are  both  connected  with  their  peculiar  social  habits  and 
instincts,  and  have  been  gradually  developed  along  with  the  develop- 
ment of  their  habits  and  instincts.  It  is  probable  that  all  these  remark- 
able peculiarities,  viz.,  the  wingless  condition,  the  neutral  condition,  the 
wonderful  instincts,  and  organized  social  habits,  have  been  developed 
together  since  the  Miocene  epoch. 

In  the  fresh-water  Miocene  of  Auvergne,  France,  there  is  a  remark- 
able stratum  called  indusial  limestone^  because  it  is  largely  composed 
of  the  cast-off  hollow  cases  (indusia)  of  the  caddis-worm  or  larva  of  the 
caddis-fly  (Phryganea\  cemented  together  by  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
number  of  these  cases  is  countless.  The  caddis-worm  of  the  present 
day  forms  for  itself  a  hollow  cylindrical  case,  of  bits  of  stick  or  pieces 
of  shell,  or  sometimes  of  whole  small  shells,  binding  these  together  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  web.  In  this  hollow  cylinder  it  lives,  only  put- 
ting out  the  head,  and  two  or  three  first  joints  of  the  body  to  which  the 
feet  are  attached,  in  walking.  When  they  complete  their  metamor- 
phoses, they  leave  their  shells.  Fig.  824  is  a  recent  caddis-worm  with 
its  case  of  small  shells  stuck  together ;  Fig.  823  are  indusia  of  the 
Miocene  caddis-worm ;  and  Fig.  822  is  the  limestone  in  place,  a  being 
the  indusial  layer. 

In  Auvergne,  in  Miocene  times,  there  existed  a  shallow  lake,  in 
which  carbonate  of  lime  was  depositing,  as  in  many  lakes  of  the  present 
day.  In  this  lake  lived  myriads  of  caddis-worms,  and  their  indusia  ac- 
cumulated for  countless  generations. 

In  the  Tertiary  strata,  about  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  also  in 
Sicily,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  several  other  localities,  usually  associated 
with  lignite,  are  found  masses  of  amber.  This  substance  is  a  fossil 
resin  of  several  species  of  Conifer,  especially  Pinites  succinifer.  It  is 
often  quite  transparent,  and  inclosed  within  may  be  seen,  perfectly  pre- 

^  Pouchet,  P^tpular  Seiemee  MmUdy,  June,  1S78. 
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■erred,  inseota  of  msDj  kinds.  Over  800  ■pemei  of  insects,  and  bif- 
ments  oi  m&ny  speoiea  of  plants,  have  been  found  thus  inoloaed.  The 
degree  of  preserrstion  is  murelooB;  even  the  nu»t  delicate  psrt%  tbe 
■lender  legs,  the  jointed  snteiuue,  and  the  gausy  wings,  are  peifeet 
The  manner  in  whioh  theae  insects  were  entangled,  iaolosed,  snd  jn- 
■erred,  maj  be  easily  observed  even  at  the  present  daj.  The  gnm 
iBSuiog  bom  Conifers  is  at  first  in  the  form  of  semi-liquid,  transpsrait 
tears,    flies,  gnats,  etc.,  alighting  on  theee,  aticlc  fast,  acd  by  the  tun- 
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ning  down  of  further  exudations  are  enveloped  and  preserved  forever. 
The  legs,  both  in  the  modem  and  the  fossil  resin,  are  often  foimd 
broken  by  the  struggles  of  the  ineectsto  extricate  themselves.  The  in- 
sects of  the  Tertiary,  like  the  plants,  show  a  decided  tropical  ohsracter.' 
FlsllBS. — The  present  relation  between  the  three  great  orders  of 
Fishes — ^Teleosts,  Ganoids,  and  Placoids— was  first  (airlj  established  in 
the  Tertiary,    Teleosta  were  first  introduced  in  the  Cretaceous,  but 
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only  in  the  Tertiary  did  they  become  very  abundaot.  Ganoids,  on  the 
contrary,  became  fewer  in  number  ;  they  sank  into  their  present  subor- 
dinate position.  Among  Placoids,  the  Hybodonts  are  gone,  the  Cestra- 
cionts  are  few  in  number,  but  the  Squalodonts  reach  their  maximum 
development,  both  in  number  and  size.     In  the  marine  Tertiary  of  the 
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Atlantic  bordnr,  both  Eocene  and  Miocene,  sharks'  teeth  are  found  in 
iinmsDse  immbcrs,  and  of  very  great  size.  Some  of  the  trunfpilir 
toeth  of  ttie  Carckarodon  megalodon  (Pig.  828)  are  found  six  and  ■ 
half  inches  long  and  six  inches  broad  at  t)ie  base.  The  owners  of  sndi 
lecth  must  have  been  fifty  to  seventy  feet  lung.    Some  of  llie  more  oooi- 
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inon  forms  of  sharks'  teeth  of  tlio  American  Tertiary,  and  Tcleosts 
from  American  and  Europi^an  Tertiary,  are  given  above. 

Reptiles.— The  age  of  Reptiles  is  pnst.  The  huge  Enaliosaurs,  Dino- 
saurs, Moaasaurs,  and  Pterosaurs,  are  all  extinct.  Their  class  is  nowr«p- 
resented  by  Crocodiles,  Turtles,  Snakes,  and  Frogs,  though  their  place 
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as  rulers  is  eapplied  by  Mammals  and  Birds.  Five  species  of  Snakes, 
some  of  them  eight  feet  long,  and  nine  Crocodilians,  have  been  foond  in 
the  Eocene  of  Wyoming,  and  several  also  in  Europe.  In  the  Miocene 
of  Europe,  at  (Eningcn,  a  Salamandroid  Amphibian  was  found  and 
described  in  1738  by  Scheuchzer,  a  physician  and  naturalist,  professor 
in  the  University  of  Altorf.  He  gave  it  the  title  "Homo  DOuvii 
Testis,"  believing  it  to  be  the  skeleton  of  a  human  being  destroyed  by 
the  deluge.    The  length  was  about  four  feet.    It  was  reserved  for  Cu- 
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Andriu  SchoarhHrl,  UIomm  of  Swltatluid,  xft  (iftrr  H< 
JapODla,  ■  lliliig  ScluDUder  from  Japnii,  ■  ^  (altar  Uht). 
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vier  to  show  that  the  fossil  was  not  human,  though  the  name  Andrtan 
fkhevchzeri  (Fig.  833)  had  become  permanently  attached  to  it  through 
Scheuchser's  mistake.  A  living  species  of  the  same  genus  is  now  found 
in  Japan,  and  is  of  gigantic  size.  A  representation  of  it  is  given  in 
Fig.  B33a,  for  comparison  with  its  fossil  precursor.  The  Miocene  of  the 
Himalayas  furnishes  a  gigantic  turtle  {CoiosBOchdyt  Atlas),  the  cara- 
pace of  which  was  twelve  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide,  and  seven  feet 
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high  in  the  roof,  and  the  whole  animal  was  probably  twenty  feet  long. 
Over  sixty  species  of  Tertiary  turtles,  and  eighteen  or  twenty  species 
of  crocodiles,  have  been  described  from  foreign  countries  (Dana). 

The  Crocodilians,  the  highest  order  of  reptiles,  first  appeared  in  the 
Triassic^  but  only  in  generalized  forms — Siagonolepis^  ^elodan^  eta — 
which  closely  connected  them  with  the  Lizards.  From  this  early  form 
Huxley  has  traced  with  consummate  skill  the  gradual  differentiation  of 
this  order,  in  the  position  of  the  posterior  nares,  the  structure  of  the 
head  and  the  form  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  step  by  step  through  the 
Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  to  the  Tertiary,  where  the  type  reached  its  per- 
fection. 

Birds. — The  class  of  Birds  in  the  Cretaceous  was  represented  only 
by  the  reptilian  birds  and  ordinary  water  birds.  Now,  in  the  Tertiary, 
however,  the  reptilian  birds — vertebrated-tailed  and  socket-toothed-- 
have  disappeared.  The  bird-class  is  fairly  differentiated  from  the  rep- 
tilian class,  and  the  connecting  links  destroyed.  Birds  of  all  kinds  now 
appear — land-birds  as  well  as  water-birds.  In  America^  among*  land- 
birds,  woodpeckers,  owls,  eagles,  etc.,  have  been  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Marsh.  The  number  of  species  found  in  Europe  is  much 
greater  than  in  America.  Tlie  Miocene  beds  of  Central  France  alone 
have,  according  to  Milne-Edwards,  afforded  seventy  species.  The  Mio- 
cene birds,  like  the  plants  and  inseHs,  show  a  decided  tropical  charac- 
ter. "  Parrots  and  Trogons  inhabited  the  woods ;  Swallows  built,  in 
the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  nests  in  all  probability  like  those  now  found 
in  certain  parts  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago ;  a  Secretary-bird, 
nearly  allied  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  sought  in  the  plains  the 
serpents  and  reptiles  winch  at  that  time,  as  now,  must  have  furnished 
its  nourishment.  Large  Adjutants,  Cranes,  Flamingoes,  Palseolodi  (birds 
of  curious  forms  intermediate  between  Flamingoes  and  ortlinary  Gralla?), 
and  Ibises,  frequented  the  margins  of  the  water  where  insect-larva;  and 
mollusks  abounded.  Pelicans  floated  on  the  lakes;  and,  lastlv.  Sand- 
grouse  and  numerous  Gallinaceous  binls  assisted  in  giving  to  this  or- 
nithological population  a  strange  physiognomy  which  recalls  to  mind 
the  descriptions  given  by  Livingstone  of  certiiin  lakes  in  Southern 
Africa." 

Recently  a  toothed  bird  has  been  found  in  the  London  clay  (Eocene), 
and  named  by  O^en  Odontopteryx  (Fig.  833).  But  this  is  not  a  true 
socket-toothed  bird.  The  so-called  teeth  are  only  dentations  of  the 
bony  edge  of  the  bill. 

In  1876  Cope  pul)li:5hed  the  discovery  of  a  gigantic  bird  from  the 
lowest  Eocene  of  the  San  Juan  basin.  The  Diatrynia  gigafit^a^  ac- 
cording to  Cope,  combines  the  characters  of  the  Cursores  (ostrich 
family)  with  those  of  the  extinct  Gastornis  of  the  Paris  basin  (p. 
518).     Judging  from  its  foot,  it  was  double  the  size  of  an  ostrich. 


This  is  the  first  example  of  extiDct  Carsores  foand  in  North  America 
(Copo). 


'Stnll  of  OdontopleiTii  toUnpleoi,  Mllored  (•!»«  Owan). 


Mammals — Qeneral  Remarks. — One  of  the  most  noteworthy  facts 
connected  with  the  first  mammuls  is  the  apparent  suddenness  of  their 
appearance  in  great  numbers.  We  have  already  seen  small  marsupials 
quite  abundant  in  the  Mesozoic,  but  no  trace  of  tme  msmmats.  In 
fact,  the  existence  of  these  would  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  the 
reign  of  the  huge  reptiles.  But,  with  the  opening  of  the  Eocene,  the 
earth  seems  to  swarm  with  mammals.  And  this  is  true  not  only  in 
Europe,  where  the  unconformity  of  strata  indicates  a  lost  interval  at 
this  point  of  the  history,  but  also  on  the  Western  Plains  and  Rooky 
Mountain  region,  where  the  Cretaceous  seenis  to  graduate  insensibly 
into  the  Tertiary.  Upon  any  theory  of  evolution  this  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  supposing  the  period  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary 
to  have  been  one  of  very  great  rapidity  of  change  of  organic  forms — 
this  rapidity  of  change  being  the  result  partly  of  the  pressure  of 
changed  climate,  and  partly  of  migration  of  species  and  the  consequent 
struggle  for  life  between  different  geographical  faunce. 

True  placental  mammals  not  only  appear  suddenly  and  in  great 
numbers,  but  of  nearly  all  orders,  even  the  highest  except  man,  \\z,, 
monkeys.  These,  liowcver,  are  not  typical  monkeys,  but  lemurs,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  generalized  form,  connecting  monkeys  with  other 
orders.  In  the  oldest  Eocene  beds  (Wahsatcb  beds  of  the  Green  River 
and  San  Juan  basins),  Cope  finds  eighty-seven  species  of  vertebrates, 
two-thirds  of  which  are  mammals.  In  the  Fort  Bridger  beds  of  the 
Green  River  basin  (Middle  Eocene),  Marsh  finds  150  species  of  verte- 
brates, of  which  the  larger  number  are  mammals,  some  Herbivora,  some 
Curnivora,  and  some  Lemurine  monkeys.  The  same  species  do  not 
continue  through  the  Tertiary.  On  the  contrary,  the  mammalian  fauna 
changes  completelv  several  times  in  the  course  of  that  period. 

One  general  characteristic  of  the  early  mammalian  fauna  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  Herbivora.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Cuvierian  order 
FtKkydermt,  an  order  which  now  includes  such  diverse  forms  as  ele- 
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phant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tapir,  hog,  horse  ;  and  still  more 
especmlly  is  this  true  of  tapir-like  Pachyderms,  But  there  is  roach 
reason  to  believe  that  the  very  fiist  Tertiary  mammals  ivere  far  more 
generalized  in  structure  than  any  family  of  mammals  now  livinff. 

The  Tertiary  mammals  are  of  so  great  iuterest  from  the  evolution 
point  of  view,  that  we  must  dwell  upon  them  somewhat  Id  detail.     Bui 


fM.  BM.— Tuplnu  iDdleut. 


it  seems  impossible  to  present  selections  from  the  immense  mass  of 
material  at  hanil  in  an  interesting  manner,  except  by  taking;  a  few  clas- 
sic localities  from  diSerent  epochs  and  different  countries,  and  bricfiv 
describing  what  has  been  found  in  each.  We  will  commence  wiili 
some  foreign  localities,  because  these  were  first  discovered ; 

1.  Eooene  Basin  of  Paris. — This  basin  has  been  made  celebrated  bv 
the  laborn  of  the  immortal  OuviiT,  The  discovery  in  llie  early  jTOrtioii 
of  the  present  century  of  the  rich  treasures  imbedded  in  tbe  slrata 
of  this  basil),  and  the  oonsummutc  skill  nith  which  they  were  worktd 
up  by  Cuvier,  gave  an  incredible  impulse  to  geology.  Fifty  species 
of  mammals,  of  which  forty  Bpcoii'K  witc  tapir-like ;  ten  species  of 
birds,  nmonp  which  one,  the  Gastortiiii,  «as  a  huge  wader  as  large  as  an 
ostrich  ;  besides  reptiles,  fishes,  and  shells  in  abundance,  were  discovered. 
In  Eocene  times  the  Paris  basin  scrms  to  have  been  an  cstuarv  full 
of  shells  and  fishes,  eir.,  into  which  the  bodies  of  birds  and  mamma's 
were  drifted.  Among  the  many  remarkable  mammals  we  will  select 
two  as  tvpes,  viz.,  the  P<il<eotfiere  and  the  Anopiofhere. 

Tlic  Palicothere,  like  the  Rhinoceros  and  like  some  of  the  earlier 
representatives  of  the  horse  family,  had  three  hoofed  toes  on  all  the 
feet.  Tt  is  usually  supposed  to  have  had  also  the  general  form  and  the 
slnrt  flexible  snout  of  a  tapir,'  and  it  is  with  this  family  that  Cuvier 

OQ  the  fore-foot,  but  the  outer 


supposed  it  has  its  nearest  allianoc    The  figure  below  is  Cuvier's  resto- 
ration, and  until  recently  subsequent  discoveries  seemed  (o  confirm  its 


FN.  S8B,— ■BeHnnUtui  at  PilNoUwrlmn  nugdum  {tSttr  Oma). 

(Tcneral  truthfulness.'     In  1874,  however,  tfa<!  discovery  of  a  complete 
skeleton  showed  that  the  restoration  of  Cuvier  is  far  from  correct,  and 


Fin.  BM^PymtlMri 


that  the  neck  and  limbs  were  much  longer  than  had  been  supposed.    In 
'  Owen,  "P&IeoDtolog},"  p.  360. 
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like  the  faorse  family  than  tlie 


general  fonn  it  seems  to  have  been 
tapirs. 

The  Acoplothere  was  a  slender  and  graceful  animal  without  snoot, 
and  possessing  only  two  toes,  like  ruminants.     Most  of  its   characters. 


Fie.  en.— An(ipbUi«rliu 

however,  ullted  it  to  the  tapirs.  It  was,  therefore,  a  remarkable  con- 
necting link  between  the  tapirs  and  ruminants, 

2.  Sivalik  Hills,  India— Hiooene.— Near  the  base  of  the  Himalayu 
occurs  a  range  of  hills  which  are  com- 
posed of  fresh -water  Mioceoe  strata. 
They  are  extremely  rich  in  Tertcbrate  and 
especially  in  mammalian  remains,  which 
have  been  thoroughly  studied  by  Falconer. 
Eighty-four  upccies  of  mammals  are  de- 
scribed from  this  locality.  They  are  of 
great  vuriety  of  forms,  both  Carnivora  and 
Herbivora,  but  the  latter  arc  most  abun- 
dant. Among  these,  perhaps  the  two 
most  remarkable  are  iHiwtheriuin  and 
Fw.  ess.— H«>d  nf  TWnothMinni  gigm-    Sival/ieritim. 

teiun.  gr«iiy  redu»d.  rpj^^  Dinothere  has  been  found  also  in 

the  European  Miocene.  It  was  a  huge  animid,  wilh  a  skull  three  feet 
long,  to  which  was  attached  a  proboscis.  Tlie  lower  jaw  was  bent 
downward,  and  carried  two  long,  tusk-likc  teeth,  projecting  also  down- 
ward. The  whole  height  of  the  hend,  from  the  points  of  these  Iowit 
teeth  to  the  top  of  the  cranium,  was  five  feet. 

Recently  a  perfect  pelvis  has  been  found,  showing  the  great  mas- 
sivencss  of  these  bones,  and  showing  also,  in  these  huge  animals,  the 
existence  of  marsupial  bones.'  Tliia  strange  animal  combSued,  in  the 
structure  of  its  head,  the  characters  of  Elephant,  Hippopotamus,  Tapir, 
and  Dugong;  but  it  also  had  alTtnitios  with  marsupials.  It  was  tht 
earliest  of  Pn^oscidtans. 

■  Amtrican  Journal  of  ScietKf,  II.,  lOl.  iixviii.,  p.  4S). 
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The  Sivathere  was  a  four-homed  antelope,  of  elephantine  size  and 
some  elephantioe  characters.  The  four-horued  antelope  of  the  present 
day  lives  in  the  same  locality,  but  is  a  comparatively  small  animal,  with 
two  short  conical  horns  from  the  front  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  two 
somewhat  longer  ones  in  the  usual  place  on  the  back  part  of  the  same 
bone.  The  Sivathere,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  elephantine  height, 
though  of  slenderer  form,  with  two  short  conical  horns  in  front,  and  two 
large,  palmately  branching  ones  behind.  The  form  of  the  nose-bones 
suggests  the  existence  of  a  snout.    The  feet  and  legs  were  clearly  thow 


Fill.  SW.— Hud  ot  ■  Sivutberiom  gigutadm,  gnitl}'  rednnd. 

of  a  Ruminant.  It  seems  to  have  combined  the  oh&racters  of  a  Itumi- 
nant  and  a  Pachyderm.  The  Bramathere  was  a  similar  animal,  of 
equally  gigantic  size,  found  in  strata  of  the  same  age. 

In  the  same  locality  were  found  also  three  species  of  Mastodons, 
seven  species  of  Elephants,  one  of  them  E.  ganesu,  remarkable  for  the 
prodigious  length  and  size  of  its  tusks ;  three  species  of  the  Horse  fam- 
ily ;  five  species  of  Rhinoceros ;  four  to  seven  species  of  Hippopotamus, 
and  three  species  of  hog ;  also,  Anoplotherea,  Camels,  Camelopards, 
Oxen,  Sheep,  Antelope,  Musk-ox,  Monkeys,  etc ;  also,  many  Reptiles, 
among  which  were  narroW'Uoaed  Crocodiles,  like  the  Gaviale  now  liv- 
ing in  the  Ganges,  and  the  huge  Turtle,  Colotsochelys,  already  men- 
tioned {p.  515).' 

In  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  of  Europe  are  first  found  remains  of 
that  most  destructive  of  oamivorea,  the  sabre-toothed  tiger — Mctchai- 
'  See  Ammix. 
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roAu  (Big.  840).    In  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  deo,  the  fiiat  tnm  Mm- 
hej/»  were  introduced  (Flower). 

PerluqM  it  is  well  to  call  attention  now  to  the  tact  tliat,  wfaUe  tk 
tspir^ike  Pachyderms  predominate  in  the  £!ocene,  the  hvgo  formm,  t,p. 


Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  aad  Proboscidian b,  were  first    introduced 
aad  immediately  became  abundant  in  the  Miocene. 

Amarlcan  LocalltlB&— 3.  Blarine  Eocene  of  Alabaiu. — We  aelect 
this  as  an  example  of  American  marine  Soeenei 
At  Claiborne,  Alabama,  according  to  Lyetl,  there 
occur  no  less  than  400  species  of  oheUt,  beaidm 
many  Echinoderms,  and  abundance  of  ahark^  teeth. 
lint  the  most  remarkable  remains  found  there  m 
those  of  an  extinct  whale — Zenfflodon  eetoidea — so 
called  from  the  yoke-like  form  of  the  double-fanged 
molar  teeth,  which  were  six  inches  in  length  (Fig. 
841).  The  skull  was  long  and  pointed  (Fig.  842), 
and  set  with  the  double-fanged  teeth  behind  and 
conical  in  front.  Tlie  vertebne,  which  are  in  such 
abundance  that  they  are  used  for  making  fence* 
na.Mi^Tooniofz«a-  and  even  burned  by  fanners  to  rid  the  fields  of 
SSSro^')."' '  *  them,  are,  some  of  them,  eighteen  inches  long  and 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  (Dana),  and  the  Tert«bral 
column  has  been  found  in  place  nearly  seventy  feet  long  (Lyell).  The 
animal  must  have  been  more  than  seventy  feet  long,  and  the  remuns 
(tf  at  least  forty  individuals  have  been  found  (Lyell).     Thej  have 
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been  found  in  eonthem  Geoi^a  as  well  as  in  Alabama,  and  probably 
their  range  was  quite  extenBive. 

This  animal  is  pccaliarly  interesting  as  the  first  appearance  of  the 
very  distinct  order  Cetacea,  No  intermediate  links  have  yet  been 
found  connecting  this  with  other  orders  of  mammals,  or  with  the  great 


Fw.  Ut.— Had  of  Zeu^odDD  MtoMts,  x  ^  (altar  OaDdirti 


reptiles.  And  yet,  from  their  large  size  and  marine  habits,  they  are 
mure  likely  than  land  mammals  to  have  been  found,  if  they  existed  in 
earlier  or  Cretaceous  times. 

The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  border  strata  are  of  course  all  mariue,  and 
therefore  contain  very  few  laad-animals.  It  is  to  the  freshwater  ba- 
$iii»  of  the  interior  that  we  must  look  for  a  full  record  of  the  mani- 


Fio.  MS— VeHibim  ind  Toolh  of  ZDIlglodon  celaWet,  ■«diii!^ 


maiian  fauna  of  America  in  Tertiary  times.  These  basins  furnish  the 
fullest  anil  most  continuous  record  of  the  whole  Tertiary  which  has  CTer 
yet  been  found.  It  will  be  best  to  take  them  in  the  order  of  their  affp, 
as  we  can  tiius  best  show  the  evidences,  if  any,  of  derivation  of  the 
later  from  the  earlier  faun;e. 

4.  Green-River  Basin— Walisatoli  Beds— Lower  Eocene.— About  eiph- 
ty-scven  species  of  vertebrates  have  been  found  by  Cope  in  the  San 
Juan  basin,  of  which  fifty-four  are  mammals,  one  bird  {Dialryma)y 
twenty-four  reptiles,  and  eight  fishes.  A  large  number  of  mammals 
have  also  been  found  in  beds  of  the  same  honzoci  in  the  Green  River 
basin.  These  beds  have  been  shown  by  Marsh  to  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  lowc-st  Eocene  of  England  and  France,  and  therefore  contain  the 
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very  earliest  known  true  mammaliaQ  fauna.  In  both  countries  tbejan 
characterizeil  by  the  occuireDce  of  the  remains  of  aninials  of  the  genm 
Coryphodon  (peak-tooth),  one  of  the  moBt  generalized  forms  of  msmmili 
both  in  tooth-structure  and  in  foot-otructure  yet  known.  They  were 
fire-toed  Un^lates,  having  the  full  number  of  foot-bones  unmodifiecl, 
and  a  general  atnicture  connecting  the  more  generalized  forms  of  Her 
bivores,  such  aa  tapirs,  with  the  more  generalized  Carnivores,  such  u 
bears  (Cope).     The  genua  Coryphodon  includes  seven  or  eight  Amen- 


can  species.  The  average  size  vrns  ulwiit  Ihat  of  a  tapir;  some  vere 
smaller,  and  some  twii-e  ns  liirpc  (Mnrsli).  These  generalized  foma 
have  been  put  into  a  <listinct  family  cnllfd  Cori/phodontidtB  by  Mareh. 

5.  Green  River  Basin— Bridger  Beds— Middle  Eocene. — From  this 

wonderful  fresh-water  deposit  there  have  been  described  by  Mareh, 
Cope,  and  Leidy,  150  species  of  vertebrates,  of  which  the  larger  number 
are  mammals.  This  shows  a  marvelous  abundance  of  mammalian  life 
in  this  early  Tertiary  time.  Tiie  most  numerous  of  these  are  tapir-like 
animals,  such  as  Hyrackyua,  Limnohyua  (Palaoiyopa — Fig.  846),  etc. ; 
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bnt  the  most  formidable  are  the  Dinocerata,  sa  order  established  by 
Marsh,  and  including  the  genera  Dinoceras  (Marsh),  Vintaefi^rittm 
(Leidy),  and  Tinoceraa  (Marsh),  or  Loxolophodon  (Cope),  The  re- 
mains of  more  thitn  one  hundred  and  fifty  distinct  individuals  of  this 
order  have  been  obtained  from  the  Middle  Eocene  of  Wyoming  and 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College,  where  they  have  been  care- 
fully studied. 


A,  BknII;  B,  Hbd-foot,  f\;0,  Fon-fwt,  x 


The  type  genus  of  this  order  is  the  Dinoceraa.  Almost  every 
bone  in  the  skeleton  of  this  animal  is  now  known,  and  the  reHtoration 
by  Professor  Marsh,  shown  in  Fig.  845a,  gives  a  clear  idea  of  its 
structure.  Although  elephantine  in  size,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
skull  of  tbo  existence  of  a  proboscis ;  the  proportions  of  the  neck  and 
fore-limbs,  furthermore,  show  that  its  presence  was  onnecessary.   I'hree 
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pairs  of  homa  are  iodicated  by  the  projecting  cores  (Fig.  845),  one 
ptur  of  which  etood  far  in  front  on  the  nasal  bones,  another  on  the 
maxillary  bones  immediately  above  the  canines,  and  a  third  and  nmch 
larger  pair  farther  back  on  the  parietal  bones.  This  last  pair  wer« 
Hhcathcd  with  thickened  integument,  which  may  have  developed  iDto 
true  bom,  as  in  the  Prong-horned  Antelope.  The  three  pairs  of  ele- 
vations are  present  in  both  sexes,  but  proportionally  smaller  in  the 
females.  In  addition  to  these  formidable  weapone,  both  sexes  were 
provided  with  cauino  tusks,  those  of  the  males  being  very  powerful, 
in  some  cases  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length. 

The  largest,  most  specialized,  and  latest  of  the  Dinoccrata  was  the 
huge  monster  Tinoccras.  Tlie  head  of  this  animal  was  four  feet  in 
length,  and  the  horn-cores  much  longer  than  in  Dinoceraa. 


tveolj-tinh  utnial  ib 


The  animals  of  this  entire  order  soom  to  have  been  quite  abundant 
for  a  short  time  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Eocene.  They 
then  became  extinct,  leaving  apparently  no  successors,  though  possi- 
bly the  Elephant  tribe  of  to-day  may  bo  their  greatly  modified  de- 
scendants. Their  feet  were  jirovided  caih  with  five  toes  (Fig.  845), 
and  the  brain  was  proportionally  smaller  than  in  any  other  lanO 
mammal. 

Another  extraordinary  group  of  animals  discovered  by  Marsh  in 
the  Eocene  beds  has  been  placed  by  him  in  a  new  order  (called  Tillo- 
dontia).  These  animals  combine  the  head  of  a  bear  with  the  incisois 
of  a  liodent  and  the  general  characters  of  Ungulates.  The  order  roust 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a  remarkable  generalized  type.  The  head 
and  brain  of  the  Tillotfierimn  are  given  in  Fig.  847. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  horse  family  {E-^uidm)  is  in  the  Socene. 


First  of  all  in  the  Lower  Green  River  or  Coryphodon  beds  appears  the 
J!i>/iippia  (earliest  horse),  a  smalt  animal  no  bigger  than  a  fox,  having 
three  toes  on  the  hind-foot,  and  four  perfect  onetj  on  the  fore-foot,  like 


Pto.  RU.— UmBobju  (P>lKH]vpi)(il1erI.eldj> 


the  tapir,  and  a  rudimentary  fifth  toe  ;  then  in  Green  River  Bridger 
bedt,  tiie  Orohippua  (mouDtain-boree),  similar  to  the  last  in  size,  but 
wanting  the  fifth  toe. 

Although  the  Herbivores  predominated,  there  were  m&nj  mammals 
belonging  to  other  orders.     For  example,  there  were  species  allied  to 


Fra.  U'.— ekulL  Hid  Dnti 


the  Cat,  Wolf,  and  Fox ;  also.  Bats,  Squirrels,  Moles,  and  Marsupials ; 
also  many  Monkeys  allied  to  the  Lemurs,  Marmosets,  etc.,  but  more 
generalized  than  any  living  Lemur. 

>  See  F1|.  84Tb,  Ln  Afrmnz. 
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6.  IbnnlasB  Terns  of  Nebrukar-WUts  Blver 
From  this,  the  first  disoorered  of  the  fresb-initer  Imwiiib  cf  the  Wa^ 
hare  been  collected  by  Hftjden,  and  duoribed  by  Leidy,  at  kw 
forty  diferent  species  of  mammals,  among  which  twenty-five  are  Ungs- 
latea,  eight  Ckrnirores,  and  most  of  the  remainder  Rodenta.  All  of  tbe 
species,  and  many  of  th«  families,  are  entirely  di£Ferent  from  thme 
fbund  in  the  preceding  epoch.  AHbough  the  tapir-Uke  ■"■'— f*f  itiD 
prevail,  the  deer,  camel,  and  hone  family  are  also  abundant,  aa  aeen  U 
the  following  schedule : 

Wol" 


Tiger. 
Piutlwr.   , 
'  RhiaooerM  hm\ij. 
BrontothertdK^ 
Tapf  r-Iike  aniiMl 
De«r  fiunilj. 
GuDd  " 

Turclea. 


Among  the  most  remarkable  ungulates  of  this  time  weT«  the  Smt- 
totherida.  This  family,  aocording  to  Marsh,  includes  the  Srontothi«rim^ 
Mtnotbu  {TUanotherium),  and  several  other  genera.  They  were  aai- 
mala  of  elepbantiae  size,  and  armed  with  at  least  two  boma  on  tbe 


itberlnm  loging  (■fler  Uinh).' 


mszillaries.     Their  nearest  allies  were  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  T^mr 
but  they  had  aEGnities  also  with  the  Dinocorata  of  the  EToceDe.- 

The  Oreodon  is  another  very  remarkable  animal,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  hog,  the  deer,  and  the  camel,  which  at  thia  time  inhalnted 
the  whole  continent  from  Nebraska  to  Oregon.  A  head  of  one  is 
shown  below.  The  Miocene  deposits  of  Oregon  are  eqnally  rioh  in 
all  the  families  mentioned  above.  Among  carnivores,  besides  many 
species  of  the  Cat  family.  Cope  found  ten  species  of  dogs. 
'  See  fig.  B4a«,  in  Atpskdix. 


7.  Maavaisas  Terres— Niobrara  Basbi— Hiooene.— Nearlf  in  the 
same  locality  aa  the  last,  bat  extending  mtich  farther  south,  occur  lake- 


Rhinocetoa. 

Elpphnnt. 

Huiodon. 

Three  of  the  Camel  funilj. 

FlreofUieHorie         " 

Oreodoii. 

Deer. 

Foi. 

Wolf. 


Vu.  SO.— EpotMdon  nujor,  ■  K'lWUmb). 

deposits  of  the  Pliocene  epoch  full  of  mammalian  remains;  but  these 
mammale,  thoug)t  oocurrinj^  in  the  same  localitj,  belong  to  species 
entirely  different  from  those  of  the  Sfiocene.  Among  the  Ungulates 
there  is  a  Rliinoceros  as  large  as  the  Indian 
species;  an  Elephant  (E  Americanut)  the 
same  as  lived  in  Quaternary  times,  as  large 
aa  any  living  ;  a  Mastodon,  but  much  Bmaller 
than  the  great  mastodon  of  later  times ;  and 
a  large  number  of  species  of  the  Horse  and 
Camel  faniilicB,  besides  other  families  of  Un- 
gulates, Carnivores,  Rodents,  etc.,  as  shotrn 
;    Bmier.  in  the  accompanying  schedule.    Among  the 

Pliocene  horses  was  one  (Protohipput  par- 
'  vulua),  discovered  by  Marsh  in  the  Upper 
Pliocene  of  Nebraska,  only  two  feet  high.  "The  large  number  of 
camels  and  horses  gives  a  decided  Oriental  character  to  the  fauna  " 
(Dana).  Both  the  horse  and  the  camel  seem  to  have  originated  on  this, 
instead  of  on  the  Eastern,  continent ;  at  least  the  several  steps  of  their 
derivation  are  more  abundant  and  distinct  here. 

Some  General  ObBervations  on  the  Tertuu?  Hammali&n  Fauna.— 1. 

Lartet  has  shown  that  the  brain-cavity  of  some  of  the  Tertiary  ani- 
mals is  decidedly  smaller  relatively  than  that  of  their  living  congeners. 
Marsh  has,  moreover,  traced  a  gradual  increase  in  the  relative  size  of  the 
brain  from  the  earliest  Eocene  to  the  present  time.  The  brain  of  the 
Coryphodon,  Lower  Eocene,  is  not  only  extremely  small  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  animal,  but  the  hiirher  portion  of  the  brain — the  cere- 
bral lobes — is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  cerebellum.  The  brain 
of  the  Middle  Eocene  Dinoceras  is  only  about  one-eighth  the  size  of  a 
living  Rhinoceros  of  rqiinl  bulk.  The  brain  of  the  Miocene  Brontothere  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Ek>cene  Dinoceras,  but  much  smaller  than  that  of 
31 
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the  FliooeneKutodon  of  newly  the  umenn.    Throqg^  the  wUib 
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of  ancestry  of  the  horse  the  graduallj-increasiDg  8i2e  of  the  brain  may 
be  traced  step  by  step. 

2.  The  animals  of  the  Tertiary  are  nearly  all  connecting  types,^  As 
the  Ungulates  are  the  most  largely  represented,  we  can  best  illustrate 
the  gradual  differentiation  of  modem  types  in  this  order. 

Cuvier  divided  all  Ungulates  into  two  orders,  viz.,  Pachyderms  and 
Ruminants.  The  Pachyderms  are  a  heterogeneous  order,  but  the  Ru- 
minants have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  all  mamma- 
lian orders.  Their  horns  in  pairs,  their  hoofs  in  pairs,  absence  of  upper 
front-teeth,  complex  stomachs,  and  the  habit  of  rumination,  differenti- 
ated them  widely  from  all  other  animals.  But  Prof.  Owen  showed  that 
this  distinction,  so  clear  in  zoology,  was  untenable  in  paleontology. 
He  found,  in  studying  extinct  Ungulates,  that  another  distinction,  viz., 
foot-structure,  was  more  fundamental  and  persistent.  He  therefore 
divided  all  Ungulates  into  Perissodactyls  (odd-toed)  and  Artiodactyls 
(even-toed).  A  Perissodactyl  may  have  five  toes,  as  in  the  Corypho- 
don  and  the  Elephant ;  or  three  toes,  as  in  the  Palseothere,  the  Rhi- 
noceros, and  the  Tapir ;  or  one  toe,  as  in  the  Horse.  The  Artiodactyls 
always  have  their  toes  in  pairs:  there  may  be  only  two  toes,  as  in 
Anoplothere  and  in  Ruminants;  or  four,  as  in  the  Hog  and  the  Hippo- 
potamus.    Owen,  indeed,  made  the  Elephant,  Mastodon,  etc.,  a  distinct 


JS^  Tapir.  JRfcm!     1    HipfHtpotf 


'^^RundnanU. 


Taelydgrm 


Aimyji^ 


\/ 


Primal    ]  XTngulate. 
Fra.  868.— Diagram  lUastrating  the  Differentiation  of  the  Difflsront  FamlHes  of  tJngnlitas. 

order,  under  the  name  of  ProhoscidianSy  but  these  are  probably  best 
regarded  as  a  very  distinct  offshoot  or  sub-order  of  the  Perissodactyls, 

Now,  in  earliest  Tertiary  times  the  Perissodactyls  and  Artiodac- 
tyls already  had  diverged  from  a  common  stock,  probably  something 
like  the  Coryphodontidae,  although  these  were  doubtless  more  nearly 

^  According  to  Cope,  they  may  be  divided  into  two  generalized  types,  which  he  calls 
Bunotberia  and  Amblypoda.  From  the  Bunotheria  sprang  by  differentiation  the  Cam!- 
Tores,  the  Insectivores,  the  Quadnimana,  etc.,  white  from  the  Amblypoda  sprang  the  vari- 
ons  families  of  Ungulates 
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allied  to  the  Perissodactyls.  Each  of  the  primary  branches  theo 
divided  and  again  divided,  until  the  extreme  branch  in  one  direcdoo 
became  the  Horse,  and  the  extreme  branch  in  the  other  direction  the 
Ox.  In  the  tree  above  we  have  attempted,  in  a  general  way,  to  repre- 
sent the  differentiation  of  the .  several  orders  of  Ungulates.  The  Ca- 
vierian  orders,  Pachyderms  and  Ruminants^  are  indicated  by  a  Yioculum. 
It  is  seen  at  a  glance  why,  by  studying  living  animals  alone,  the  Rumi- 
nants seem  so  distinct 

Genesis  of  the  Horse. — In  conclusion,  it  will  be  interesting  and  ia- 
structive  to  run  out  one  of  these  branches  and  show  in  more  detail  tbe 
genesis  of  one  of  the  extreme  forms.  For  this  pur|x>8e  vre  select  the 
Horse,  because  it  has  been  somewhat  accurately  traoed  by  Huxley  and 
by  Marsh.  About  thirty -five  or  forty  species  of  this  family,  ranging 
from  the  earliest  Eocene  to  the  Quaternary,  are  known  in  the  United 
States.     The  steps  of  evolution  may  therefore  be  clearly  traced. 

In  the  lowest  part  of  the  Eocene  basin  ( Coryph<ydon  beds)  of  Green 
River  b  found  the  earliest  known  animal  which  is  clearly  referable  to 
the  horse  family,  viz.,  the  recently-described  Eohijypus  of  Marsh.  This 
animal  had  three  toes  on  the  hind-foot  and  four  perfect,  serviceable  toes 
on  the  fore-foot;  but,  in  addition,  on  the  fore-foot  an  imperfect  fifth 
metacarpal  (splint),  and  possibly  a  corresi>onding  rudimentary  fifth  toe 
(the  thumb),  like  a  dew-claw.  Also,  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  and  fore- 
arm were  yet  entirely  distinct.  This  animal  was  no  larger  than  a  fox. 
Next,  in  the  Middle  Eocene  (Bridger  beds),  came  the  Orohippus  of 
Marsh,  an  animal  of  similar  size,  and  having  similar  structure,  except 
that  the  rudimentary  thumb  or  dew-claw  is  dropped,  leaving  only  four 
toes  on  the  fore-foot.  Next  came,  in  the  Lower  Miocene^  the  Mesohip- 
puSy  in  which  the  fourth  too  has  become  a  rudimentary  and  useless  splint. 
Next  came,  still  in  the  Miocene,  the  Mio/nppus  of  the  United  States 
and  nearly-allied  Anchithere  of  Europe,  more  horse-like  than  the  pre- 
ceding. The  rudimentary  fourth  splint  is  now  almost  gone,  and  the 
middle  hoof  has  become  larger ;  nevertheless,  the  two  side-hoofs  are 
still  serviceable.  The  two  bones  of  the  leg  have  also  become  united, 
though  still  quite  distinct.  This  animal  was  about  the  size  of  a  sheep. 
Next  came,  in  the  Upper  Miocene  and  Lower  Pliocene,  the  Profohip- 
pus  of  the  United  States  and  allied  Wpparion  of  Europe,  an  animal 
still  more  horse-like  than  the  precedinpr,  both  in  structure  and  size. 
Every  remnant  of  the  fourth  splint  is  now  gone ;  the  middle  hoof  has 
become  still  larger,  and  the  two  side-hoofs  smaller  and  shorter,  and  no 
longer  serviceable,  except  in  marshy  ground.  It  was  about  the  size  of 
the  ass.  Next  came,  in  the  Pliocene,  the  Pliohippus,  almost  a  complete 
horse.  The  hoofs  are  reduced  to  one,  but  the  splints  of  the  two  side- 
toes  remain  to  attest  the  line  of  descent.  It  differs  from  the  true  horse 
in  the  skull,  shape  of  the  hoof,  the  less  length  of  the  molars,  and  some 
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other  less  important  details.    Last  comes,  in  the  Quaternary,  the  mod- 


rUoUppiu:  FU(ic«De, 


fntebSppo*.  Lower  Pllomic 


UkiUpiiu:  UkMea*. 


OioUpim;  E«eeB«. 


Tra.  BM.— IMifrrmm  Ulutntliig  .._. 
Und-fbot;  e,  fix*  Mm:  fU  ihuk: 
l«w«r  DBlin.      (Aflw  Mulh.) 
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era  horse — JBquuB.  The  hoof  becomes  rounder,  the  splint-bones  shorter, 
the  molars  longer,  the  second  bone  of  the  leg  more  rudimentary,  sod 
the  evolutionary  change  is  complete. 

Similar  gradual  changes,  becoming  more  and  more  horse-like,  may 
be  traced  in  the  shape  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  especially  in  the  giad- 
ually-increasing  length  and  complexity  of  structure  of  the  g^nding- 
teeth.  All  these  changes  are  shown  in  Fig.  854,  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Marsh.  The  Eohippus  is  omitted,  as 
no  figures  of  this  have  yet  been  published. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  we  could  trace  the  line  of  descent  still 
farther  back  we  would  find  a  perfect  five-toed  ancestor.  From  this 
normal  number  of  five,  the  toes  have  been  successively  dropped,  ac- 
cording to  a  regular  law:  first,  the  thumb,  No.  1 ;  then  the  little  finger, 
No.  5;  then  the  index,  No.  2 ;  and  last  the  ring-finger.  No.  4;  and  the 
middle  finger,  No.  3,  only  remains.  Nos.  2  and  4  are,  however,  usually 
dropped  together. 

A  somewhat  similar  line  of  descent  has  been  traced  by  Cope  from 
the  Miocene  JPoSbrotherium  through  the  Pliocene  IVoeamelns  to  the 
modern  camel.  It  is  remarkable  that  both  the  horse  and  the  camel  seem 
to  have  originated  on  this  continent. 

From  the  earliest  and  most  generalized  types,  therefore,  to  the  present 
specialized  types,  the  principal  changes  have  been,  first,  from  planti- 
grade to  digitigrade ;  second,  from  short-footed  digitigrade  to  long^footed 
digitigrade,  i.  e.,  increasing  elevation  of  the  heel ;  third,  from  five  toes 
to  one  toe  in  the  Horse,  or  two  toes  in  Ruminants ;  and,  fourth,  from 
simple  omnivorous  molars  to  the  complex  herbivorous  millstones  of  the 
Horse  and  the  Ox. 

The  change  from  plantigrade  to  digitigrade,  with  increasing  eleva- 
tion of  the  heel,  when  taken  in  connection  with  increasing  size  of  the 
brain,  and  therefore  presumably  with  increasing  brain-power,  shows  a 
gradual  improvement  of  structure  adapted  for  speed  and  activity  and  a 
pari-passu  increase  of  nervous  and  muscular  encrg}',  necessary  to  work 
the  improved  structure. 

3.  Not  only  does  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  Miocene  differ  com- 
pletely from  that  of  the  Eocene,  which  precedes,  and  from  the  Pliocene, 
which  succeeds  it,  but  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least  t'wo  distinct 
Eocene  and  two  distinct  Miocene  faunae.  Thus  there  have  been  many 
complete  changes  in  the  mammalian  fauna  in  Tertiary  times. 

Oeyieral  Observations  oji  the  Tertian/  Period. 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  472)  that  during  Cret:»ceous  times  a  wide 
sea,  occupying  the  position  of  the  Western  Plains  and  Plateau  regioD, 
divided  America  into  two  continents,  an  Eastern  and  a  Western.  We 
have  also  seen  (p.  497)  that  at  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  this  sea  wts 
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obliterated  by  continental  upbeaval,  and  the  continent  became  one. 
During  the  Eocene,  the  eastern  portion  of  the  place  formerly  occupied 
by  this  sea  was  probably  dry  land,  but  in  the  Plateau  region  there 
were  great  fresh-water  lakes,  one  north  of  the  Uintah  Mountains, 
(vreen  River  basin,  and  one  south  of  the  same,  and  possibly  one  in 
Oregon.  There  were  possibly  others  yet  unknown.  At  the  end  of 
the  Eocene,  there  was  a  rise  in  the  Plateau  region,  which  drained  the 
Eocene  lakes,  and  a  corresponding  depression  in  the  Plains  region  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Basin  region  on  the  other,  not  sufficient  to  form 
a  sea  again,  but  sufficient  to  form  great  Miocene  lakes  there.  At  the 
end  of  the  Miocene  occurred  the  greatest  event  of  the  Tertiary  period, 
one  of  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  American  Continent.  At 
that  time  the  sea-bottom  off  the  then  Pacific  coast  was  crushed  to- 
gether into  the  most  complicated  folds  (pp.  252,  267),  and  swollen  up 
into  the  Cocut  Chain^  and  at  the  same  time  fissures  were  formed  in 
the  Cascade  range,  with  the  outpouring  of  the  great  lava-flood  of  the 
Northwest,  already  spoken  of  (p.  270).  Coincidently  with  this  there 
was  a  further  letting  down  of  the  region  of  the  Plains  and  of  the  Basin, 
and  a  consequent  extension  of  the  Pliocene  lakes  in  these  regions  (at- 
tended probably  with  a  further  rise  of  the  Plateau  region).  At  the 
end  of  the  Tertiary,  these  lakes  were  in  their  turn  obliterated  by  the 
further  upheaval  of  the  continent,  which  inaugurated  the.  Quaternary. 

While  this  was  going  on  in  the  uestem  ]>ortion  of  the  continent,  on 
the  southeastern  and  southern  border  the  continent  gained,  by  gradual 
rise,  nearly  all  the  area  shaded  as  Tertiary.  In  this  direction  the  con- 
tinent was  finished  with  the  exception  of  the  larger  portion  of  Florida 
and  the  sea-islands  and  alluvial  flats '  about  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.     These  belong  to  a  still  later  period. 

Thus  we  see  that  from  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  to  the  end  of  the 
Tertiary  there  was  a  gradual  upheaval  of  the  whole  western  half  of  the 
continent,  by  which  the  axis,  or  lowest  line,  of  the  great  interior  con- 
tinental basin  was  transferred  more  and  more  eastward  to  its  present 
position,  the  Mississippi  River.  Probably  correlative  with  this  up- 
heaval of  the  western  half  of  the  continent  was  the  down-sinking  of 
the  mid-Pacific  bottom,  indicated  by  coral-reefs  {p.  144).  Also  as  a 
consequence  of  the  same  upheaval  the  erosive  power  of  the  rivers  was 
greatly  increased,  and  thus  were  formed  those  deep  canons  in  the 
regions  (New  Mexico,  Colorado,  and  Arizona)  where  the  elevation  was 
greatest.  Thus  the  dovon-sinking  of  the  mid-Pacific  bottom,  the  bodily 
upheaval  of  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent,  and  the  down-cutting  of 
the  river-channels  into  those  wonderful  cafions,  are  closely  connected 
with  each  other. 

^  In  some  places  about  the  shores  of  the  Oulf,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  here- 
after, the  Quatemarj  dcpoaits  are  considerably  elevated  aboye  the  sea-leyeL 
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Section  2. — Quatbrnaby  Period. 

Gharaotenstios. — The  chief  characteristic  of  the  Quatemaij  is  that 
it  is  a  period  of  great  and  widely-extended  osciUcUions  of  the  eartib^ 
crust  in  high-latitude  regions,  attended  with  great  changes  ofdimatt. 
During  this  period  the  class  of  mammals  seem  to  have  culminaUdL 
During  this  period  also  man  seems  to  have  appeared  on  the  scene.  We 
do  not  call  it  the  age  of  Man,  however,  because  he  had  not  jet  estab- 
lished his  reign.  His  appearance  here  is  rather  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  anticipation.  As  already  stated,  the  invertebrate  fauna  was 
almost  identical  with  that  still  living,  but  the  mammalian  fauna  was 
almost  wholly  peculiar,  differing  both  from  the  Tertiary  which  preceded 
and  from  the  present  which  followed  it. 

Subdivisions. — The  Quaternary  period  is  divided  into  three  epochi?, 
viz. :  I.  Olacial;  II.  Champlain;  III.  Terrace,  These  epochs  are  cha^ 
acterized  by  the  direction  of  the  crust-movement,  and  of  the  change  of 
climate.  The  Glacial  epoch  is  characterized  by  an  upward  moTement 
of  the  crust  in  high-latitude  regions,  until  the  oontinents  in  those 
regions  stood  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  their  present  heig'ht.  Large 
]>ortions  of  these  regions  seem  to  have  been  sheeted  with  ice,  and  an 
arctic  rigor  of  climate  extended  far  into  now  temperate  re^ons. 

The  Champlain  epoch,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterised  by  a  down- 
ijoard  motion  of  land-surfaces  in  the  same  region  until  the  sea  stocxi 
relatively  500  to  1,000  feet  above  its  present  level,  covering",  of  course, 
much  that  is  now  land-surface.  It  was,  therefore,  a  period  of  inland 
seas.  Coincident  with  this  sinking  was  a  moderation  of  climate,  and  a 
melting  of  the  ice.  It  was,  therefore,  also  a  period  of  great  lakes  and 
flooded  rivers.  Over  the  inland  seas  and  great  lakes,  loosened  masses 
of  ice  floated.     It  was,  therefore,  also  a  period  of  icebergs. 

The  Terrace  epoch  is  characterized  by  the  gradual  rising-  again  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  continents,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
present  condition  of  climate.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  transition  to  the  pres- 
ent era. 

Although  we  call  these  divisions  epochs^  yet  we  must  not  suppose 
that  they  are  equal  in  length  to  the  epochs  of  earlier  times.  As  we 
approach  the  present  time,  and  tlie  number  and  interest  of  events  in- 
crease, our  divisions  of  time  become  shorter  and  shorter. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  separate  these  epochs  sharply  from  each  other  in 
all  countries,  and  to  synchronize  them,  that  it  seems  best  to  treat  of  the 
whole  Quaternary  period,  taking  up  the  epochs  successively — ^first  in 
Eastern  North  America,  as  the  type  or  term  of  comparison,  then  of  the 
same  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  last  of  the  same  in  Europe. 
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Quatemary  Period  in  EMtem  Iforth  America. 
I.  Glacial  ^}Och. 
The  Materials — Drift. — Strewed  all  orcr  the  northern  part  of  North 
America,  over  hill  and  dale,  over  monntain  and  valley,  covering  alike, 
in  places,  all  the  country  rock,  Archtean,  Palceozoic,  Mesozoic,  and 
Tertiary,  to  a  depth  of  30  to  300  feet,  and  thas  largely  concealing 
them  from  view,  is  found  a  peculiar  surface  soil  or  deposit.  It  con- 
sists of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  pehbles,  suh- 
angular  stones  of  all  siieB,  unsorted,  unstratified,  unfossiliferous. 
The  lowest  part,  lying  in  immediate  contact  with  the  aubjacent  coun- 
try rock,  is  often  a  stiff  clay  inclosing  enbangular  stones — i.  e.,  rook- 
fragments  with  the  comers  and  edges  rubbed  off.  This  we  will  call 
the  "Stony  clay"  or  "Bowlder-clay."  It  is  precisely  like  the  mo- 
raine pro/onde  of  a  glacier  (p.  53).  Over  this  is  often  found  in 
places  a  looser  material  with  angvlar  stones,  like  the  top  moraine  of 
glaciers.     Lying  on  the  surface  of  this  drift-soil  are  found  many  bowl- 
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ders  of  all  sizes,  often  of  huge  dimensions,  sometimes  even  100  tons  or 
more.  Tlie  imbedded  subangular  stones  are  usually  marked  vnth 
parallel  scratches  (Fig.  8S5), 
and  the  large  surface-bowlders 
are  usually  angvlar  and  un- 
scraiehed.  The  depth  of  this 
material  is  greatest  in  the  val- 
leys and  least  on  hill  and  moun- 
tain tops. 

It  is  difficult,  nay,  impossi- 
ble, to  give  a  description  of  this  peculiar  deposit,  which  will  apply  in 
all  cases.    Sometimes  scattered  about  irregularly  through  the  unstrati- 
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fied  mass  are  portions  which  are  roughly  and  irregulariy  stratified,  tbe 
laminte  being  often  contorted  in  the  most  fantastic  way  (^iga.  85C- 
858).  Sometimes  the  true  Mony  clay  is  covered  with  a  more  reg- 
ularly ttratijted  material,  consisting  of  sand  and  gravel,  apparently  sub- 
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sequentty  di^posited  from  water.  This  ia  particularly  the  case  in  the 
hasin  of  the  Mississippi,  as,  c.  g.,in  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Iowa.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  this  belongs  to  the  next  epoch,  ChamplalD. 

We  have  said  that  the  deposit  is  peculiar.     Nothing  resembling  it 
is  found  anywhere  in  tropical  or  low-latitude  couittrtea.     In  the  South- 
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em  Atlantic  States,  for  instance,  the  soil  is  mostly  either  the  iosoluUe 
residue  of  rocks  decomposed  in  eiCu,  or  else  consists  of  neatly -strati  Ged 
sands  and  clays. 

Drift-mat^riul  is  not  usually  represented  on  geological  mapa,  sinre 
it  covers  all  kinds  of  country  rock ;  or  else  the  colors  repr<>8enting  tbe 
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various  kinds  and  apes  of  country  rock  a 
presence  of  this  surface- material, 
represented,  as  in  Fig.  859, 

The  Bowlders. — The  most  casual  examination  of  the  great  bowlden 
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is  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  show  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  coun- 
try where  they  now  lie,  for  they  are  of  entirely  different  material  from 
the  country  rock.  For  example,  blocks  of  granite  are  found  where 
there  is  no  granite  within  many  miles,  blocks  of  sandstone  on  a  country 
rock  of  limestone,  or  vice  versa.  In  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  find  the 
parent  ledge  from  which  these  great  fragments  were  torn,  and  thus  to 
trace  the  direction  of  their  transportation.  From  many  observations 
of  this  kind  it  has  been  determined  that  in  New  England  the  bowlders 
have  come  usually  from  the  northwesty  in  Ohio  from  the  norths  and  in 
Iowa  from  the  northeast.  In  other  words,  from  the  highlands  of 
Canada  and  a  ridge  running  thence  northwestward  (Arclis^n  area),  the 
general  direction  of  travel  has  been  southeast,  south,  and  southwest. 
The  distance  carried  may  be  only  a  few  miles,  or  may  be  ten,  fifty,  one 
hundred,  or  even  several  hundred  miles.  In  many  cases  they  must  have 
been  carried  across  valleys  1,000  or  2,000  feet  deep,  and  lodged  high 
up  on  the  mountain  beyond.  In  many  portions  of  New  England  and 
about  Lake  Superior  the  number  of  fragments,  small  and  great,  is  so 
large  as  seriously  to  encumber  the  soil  Not  only  the  large  bowlders, 
however,  but  the  whole  mass  of  the  material  we  have  been  describing, 
seem  to  have  been  shifted  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  material  has  been  called  Drift, 

Surfaoe-Rook  Trnderlying  Drift— On  removing  the  drift-covering 
the  underlying  rock  is  everywhere  polished  and  planed  and  scored  with 
parallel  lines,  and  moutonn&y  precisely  like  rocks  over  which  a  glacier 
has  passed.  We  will,  therefore,  call  this  surface-appearance  "^tocio- 
^/ow."  We  reproduce  here  from  page  52  the  roches  moiitonnies  of  an 
ancient  glacier  in  Colorado  (Fig.  860).  Examinations  of  the  scorings 
show  that  they  often  pass  straight  up  inclines  for  considerable  distances, 
i.  e.,  up  one  side  of  a  hill,  over  the  top,  and  down  the  other  side.  Their 
direction  is  uninfluenced  by  smaller  inequalities  of  surface,  though  they 
are  thus  influenced  by  the  great  valleys  and  mountain-ridges. 

The  general  direction  of  the  scorings  corresponds  with  that  of 
transportation  of  the  bowlders,  showing  that  they  are  due  to  the  seme 
cause.  Perfect  soil  on  perfect  sound  rock  always  shows  that  the  soil 
has  not  been  formed  in  situ^hui  has  been  shifted:  the  polishing  ^  plan- 
ing, scoring^  etc.,  of  the  rock  show  that  the  agent  of  tjje  shifting  has 

been  ice. 

Extent.— The  general  extent  of  these  more  conspicuous  and  char- 
acteristic phenomena,  viz.,  the  glaciation,  the  stony  clay,  and  the  great 
bowlders,  is  down  to  about  40°  north  latitude.  The  line  of  southern 
limit  cuts  the  Atlantic  coast  about  40°,  near  New  York  ;  it  then  bends 
a  little  southward  to  37**  30'  in  Southern  Illinois,  and  then  turns  a  little 
northward  again  as  it  passes  west,  and  may  be  traced  northwestward 
nearly  to  Montana,  and  reappears  on  the  Pacific  slope  in  the  southern 
portion  of  British  Columbia  (Dawson).     Stretching  southward  of  this 
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fteneral  limit  are  local  extenaions,  luaallj  down  valleja.  Seyond  thii 
the  chsracteriatic  phenomena  meotioned  above  are  not  found,  bnt  in 
the  valley  of  the  Migsiiiaippi,  and  on  each  side  to  a  conaiderable  dn- 
tSDce,  a  Kupcrficial  gravel  and  pebble  deposit,  contsinlnnf  nonlMn 
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bowlders — called  by  Prof.  Ililgard  "Orange  Sand" — extends  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf.  This  deposit,  however,  probably  belongs  to  tix 
early  Champlain  epoeh. 

Marine  DepositB. — Along  the  nonlicrn  Atlantic  coasts  we  find  no 
marine  deposits  of  tliis  time,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the  continent, 
in  that  part,  was  then  more  elevated  tlian  now ;  whatever  marine  de- 
posits were  then  formed  are  now  covered  by  the  sea.  3ut  along  the 
Southern  Atlantic  States,  coast-deposils  of  the  ordinary  kind  seem  to 
have  been  made  continuously,  and  are  still  exposed.  This  shows  that 
the  peouliar  and  violent  phenomena  of  the  North  did  not  reach  so  &r, 
and  therefore  the  epochs  of  the  Quarternarv  period  arp  undistinguish- 
able  there.  The  formation  of  the  Peninsula  and  Keys  of  Florida, 
already  explained  (p.  149),  probably  belongs  to  the  Quaternary  and  thr 
present. 

Theori/  of  l/ie  Origin  of  the  Drift. 

When  tlie  phenomena  of  the  Drift  were  first  observed,  tbey  were 
GupposeJ  to  indicate  the  agency  of  powerful  currenls,  surh  as  could  be 
produced  only  by  the  most  violent  and  instantaneous  convulsions.  A 
sudden  upheaval  of  the  ocean-bed  in  northern  regions  was  supposed 
to  have  precipitated  the  sea  upon  the  laud,  as  a  huge  wave  oftnuw 
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lation,  which  swept  from  north  toward  the  south,  canying  death  and 
ruin  in  its  course.  Hence  the  deposit  was  often  called  Diluvium 
(deluge-deposit).  NbtOy  however,  they  are  universally  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  ice  acting  slowly  through  great  periods  of  time.  Hence  the 
name  Olacial  epoch. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ice  acted,  however,  opinions  have 
been  more  or  less  divided,  some  attributing  the  phenomena  to  the 
agency  of  land-Ice — glaciers — others  to  that  of  drifting  icebergs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  one,  the  land  during  this  epoch  was  greatly  raised  and 
covered  with  glaciers ;  according  to  the  other,  the  same  area  was  sunk 
several  thousand  feet  and  swept  by  drifting  icebergs,  carried  south- 
ward by  currents,  and  dropping  their  load  of  earth  and  stones.  The 
one  is  called  the  glacier  theory,  the  other  the  iceberg  theory. 

It  is  probable  that  both  these  agencies  were  at  work,  either  at  the 
same  time  or  consecutively;  but  the  decided  tendency  of  science  is 
toward  the  recognition  of  glaciers  as  the  principal  agent  during  this 
earliest  epoch  of  the  Quaternary.  The  more  the  phenomena  are  stud* 
ied,  and  the  more  glaciers  are  studied,  especially  in  polar  regions,  the 
larger  is  the  share  attributed  to  this  agency.  We  will  not  discuss  this 
question,  but  simply  give  the  present  condition  of  science  on  the 
subject. 

Statement  of  the  most  Probable  View. — ^The  most  probable  view 

for  America,  and  also  for  other  countries,  is,  that  the  Drift,  or  at  least 
the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  Drift,  viz.,  the  glaciation^  the 
unsorted  bowlder-cHay^  and  in  many  cases  also  the  great  traveled 
bowlders^  are  due  to  the  action  of  glaciers.  They  are  therefore  a  land' 
deposit^  and  not  a  sub-aqueous  deposit.  For  general  proof  of  this,  let 
any  one  study  the  phenomena  of  living  glaciers,  in  the  Alps  and  else- 
where ;  then  let  him  study  the  appearances  left  by  the  recently  dead 
glaciers  of  the  Sierra ;  and  then  let  him  study  the  phenomena  of  the 
Drift,  especially  the  stony  clay  and  the  underlying  glaciated  surfacea 
It  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  same  agent  has  been  at  work  in  aU  these.  In  some  cases,  viz.,  in 
the  valley-extensions  of  the  Drift  area,  still  more  conclusive  evidence  is 
found  in  the  existence  of  distinct  terminal  moraines. 

Objections  answered. — Many  objections  have  been  brought  against 
this  view,  which  may  be  compendiously  stated  as  follows  :  1.  In  glacial 
regions,  like  Switzerland,  the  Himalayas,  etc.,  the  glaciers  run  in  all 
directions;  but  the  Drift  was  carried  over  wide  areas, in  a  general  direc- 
tion. Such  a  general  direction  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  action  of 
icebergs  carried  by  marine  cmrent^  2.  Tlie  agent  of  the  Drift  seems 
to  have  been  often  uninfluenced  by  the  direction  of  valleys  and  ridgea 
even  of  considerable  size;  thus,  for  instance,  bowlders  are  carried 
across  valleys  600  or  1,000  feet  deep,  and  lodged  as  high  up  on  the 
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mountain-slope  on  the  other  side.  This  is  perfeotlj  consistent  with  the 
action  of  icebergs  drifting  oyer  an  uneven  sea-bottom,  but  inooodstent 
with  our  usual  notions  of  glacial  action.  3.  The  great  distance  carried, 
sometimes  one  hundred  miles  or  more,  is  precisely  "what  we  migbt 
expect  of  icebergs,  but  difficult  to  reconcile  with  our  usual  notions  of 
glaciers.  4.  Alpine  glaciers  will  not  move  on  a  slope  of  less  than  ¥* 
or  3°,  but  such  a  slope,  carried  several  hundred  miles,  would  produce 
an  incredible  elevation  of  land.  A  slope  of  2^^  for  ^00  miles  woold 
produce  an  elevation  of  nearly  nine  miles  ! 

These  were  unanswerable  objections  so  long  as  our  ideas  of  gladen 
were  confined  to  those  of  temperate  climates ;  but  they  all  find  their 
complete  answer  in  the  phenomena  of  the  polar  ic&sheei,  Greenland 
is  1,200  miles  long  and  400  or  500  miles  wide.  This  whole  area  of 
over  a  half -million  of  square  miles  is  covered  3,000  feet  deep  with 
ice.  This  ice-mantle  moves  en  masse  seaward,  moulding'  itself  on 
the  surface  inequalities  of  the  country,  and  moulding  tliat  surface  be- 
neath itself,  producing  universal  glaciation,  and  only  separating^  into 
distinct  glaciers  at  its  margpin.  In  antarctic  regions  the  general  k 
sheet  is  even  still  more  extensive  and  thick.  Now,  it  is  to  such  ai 
mantle  that  the  Drift  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  it  moves  irreq^eeUve  ^ 
smaller  valleys^  in  one  general  direction  over  great  areas,  to  grmai  dB^ 
tances^  and  over  a  slope  of  only  1°  or  even  J°. 

Probable  Condition  during  Glacial  Times  In   America^ — ^During 

Glacial  times  the  Archaean  region  of  Canada  seems  to  have  been  elevated 
1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  its  present  level,  and  covered  with  a  genenl 
ice-mantle  3,000  feet  to  6,000  feet  thick.  This  ice-sheet  moved  with 
slow  gliicier  motion  soutlicastward,  southward,  and  south  westward,  over 
New  Eno;land,  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Iowa,  etc,  regardless  of 
smaller  valleys,  glaciating  the  whole  surface,  and  gouging*  out  lakes  in 
its  course.  Northward  the  ice-sheet  probably  extended  to  the  poles;  it 
was  an  extension  of  the  polar  ice-cap^  but  its  southern  limit  was  about 
88°  to  40°  north  latitude.  The  Colorado  and  other  lofty  ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  system  were  ice-covered,  and  great  glaciers  ran 
down  their  flanks.  From  its  southern  margin  the  ice-sheet  stretched 
out  icy  fingers,- as  separate  glaciers,  down  some  of  the  principal  valleys. 
For  example  :  one  great  extension  stretched  southward  as  the  Hudson 
River  glacier,  and  its  bed  may  still  be  traced  far  out  to  sea.  Another 
was  the  Susquehanna  glacier.  Those  along  the  eastern  coast  ran  into 
the  sea  and  produced  icebergs  ;  but  westward  over  Ohio,  Illinois,  etc. 
where  the  glaciers,  as  well  as  the  ice-sheet  itself,  did  not  run  into  the 
sea,  these  separate  glaciers  must  have  produced  terminal  fnaraines  •  but 
these  have  been  mostly  washed  away  by  the  floods  of  the  Champlain 
epoch.  Along  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Colorado  mountains  the  evi- 
dences of  these  separate  glaciers  are  very  abundant,  and  their  lateral 
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and  tenninal  moraines  very  distinct  {Fig,  861).    Some  evidences  of 
former  glaciers  have  also  been  detected  in  the  moimtains  of  Vir- 

It  is  probable  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  the  northern  ele- 
vation extended  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  Prof.  Ililgard  finds 
the  evidence  of  this  in  the  Orange  sand  which  belongs  to  this  epoch, 
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or  the  beginning  of  the  Champlain,  and  which  indicates  lorrenlial  cur- 
rents, and  must  have  been  therefore  deposited  above  sea-level,  and  yet 
in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  Delta  is  now  several  hundred  (400) 
feet  below  that  level.  The  evidence  is  made  still  more  conclusive  by 
the  discovery  above  the  Orange  sand  of  a  stump-layer,  or  old  forest- 
ground,  also  several  hundred  feet  below  present  tide-level. 

Terminal  Moraine  of  the  loe-sheet. — There  is  much  evidence  to  show 
that  the  ice-sheet,  after  beginning  to  retreat,  again  advanced  or  at 
least  paused  in  its  retreat.  The  limit  of  this  second  and  more  recent 
advance  is  marked  by  a  very  distinct  moraine  of  irregular,  deeply 
lobed  outline,  but  nearly  continuous  from  British  America,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Montana  on  the  extreme  northwest,  through  Dakota  and 
Minnesota,  and  thence  around  the  great  lakes,  where  it  is  most  irregu- 
lar, and  so  eastward  and  northeastward  to  Long  Island  and  Cape  Cod. 
The  discovery  of  this  moraine,  which  we  owe  chiefly  to  Chamber- 
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lin  and  XJpham/  must  be  regarded  as  completely  demonstrating  the 
existence  of  the  ice-sheet.  Some  fragments  of  the  moraine  of  the  ice- 
sheet  at  the  limit  of  its  greatest  extension  have  also  been  found,  but 
these  are  very  imperfect.  In  the  map,  Fig.  861a,  we  give  the  limit  of 
the  northern  drift — the  probable  outline  of  the  ice-sheet  at  the  time 
of  its  greatest  extension — and  also  the  outline  of  the  moraine  formed 
by  its  second  advance. 

//.   Champlaln  Epoch, 

During  the  Glacial  epoch,  as  just  scon,  the  whole  northern  portion 
of  the  continent  was  elevated  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  the  present  con- 
dition ;  the  polar  ice-cap  had  advanced  southward  to  40°  latitude,  with 
still  farther  southward  projections  favored  by  local  conditions ;  and 
an  arctic  rigor  of  climate  prevailed  over  the  United  States  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf.  At  the  end  of  this  epoch  an  opposite  or  downward 
movement  of  land-surface  over  the  same  region  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued until  a  depression  of  500  to  1,000  feet  below  the  present  level 
was  attained.  This  downward  movement  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
Champlain  epocJi,  As  a  necessary  consequence,  large  portions  of  the 
now  land  were  submerged ;  it  was  therefore  a  time  of  inland  seas. 
Another  result,  or  at  least  a  concomitant,  was  a  moderation  of  the 
climate,  a  melting  of  the  glaciers  and  a  retreat  of  the  margin  of  the 
ice-cap  northward.  It  was  therefore  a  time  oi  flooded  lakes  and  rivers. 
Lastly,  over  these  inland  seas  and  great  lakes  loosened  masses  of  ice 
floated  as  icebergs.  It  was  therefore  preeminently  a  time  of  iceberg 
action. 

Evidences  of  Subsidence. — ^The  evidences  of  the  condition  of  things 
described  above  are  found  in  old  sea-fnarginSy  old  laJce-marginSy  old 
river-terraces^  and  old  flood-plain  deposits, 

Sea-Margins. — Old  sea-margins,  containing  shells  and  other  remains 
of  living  species,  are  found  all  along  the  Northern  Atlantic  coast,  be- 
coming higher  as  we  pass  northward.  In  Southern  New  England  the 
highest  beaches  are  40  to  50  feet  ;  about  Boston  they  are  75  to  100 
feet ;  in  Maine  they  are  200  feet  and  upward  ;  on  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  they  are  470  feet  ;  in  Labrador  500  feet.  In  arctic  regions 
they  are  in  some  places  1,000  feet  (Dana).  The  beaches  may  be  traced 
up  both  sides  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  thence  around  Lake 
Champlain^  where  the  highest  is  393  feet  above  tide-level.*  Upon  the 
beaches  about  Lake  Champlain  have  been  found  abundance  of  marine 
shells,  and  also  the  skeleton  of  a  stranded  whale.  Evidently  there  was 
here  a  great  inland  sea  connected  with  the  ocean  through  the  Gulf  of 

^  "  Transactions  of  the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Science,'*  1879 ;  "  Geolojncal  Survey  of 
Minnesota,"  1880. 

*  Dana,  "  Manual/'  p.  550. 
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St  Lawrence ;  and  oyer  this  sea  icebergs  most  have  floated.  Thk 
condition  of  things  has  given  name  to  the  epoch.  In  the  subfieqnent 
redlevation  of  the  continent,  this  scUt  lake  (as  it  must  have  been  at 
first)  was  gradually  rinsed  out  and  freshened  by  river-w^ater  diflcharged 
through  the  lake  and  into  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  as  already  explained 
on  a  previous  page  (p.  74). 

Flooded  Lakes. — All  the  lakes  in  the  region  affected  by  drift  show 
unmistakable  evidences  of  a  far  more  extended  and  higher  condition 
of  the  waters  than  now  exists.  About  all  these  lakes  is  found  a  sac- 
cession  of  terraces  or  old  lake-margins.  The  highest  of  these  marb 
the  highest  water-level,  and  is  the  oldest ;  the  lower  ones  mark  succes- 
sive steps  in  the  draining  away  or  drying  away  of  the  waters. 

For  example,  about  Lake  Ontario  successive  margins  are  found  np 
to  500  feet  above  the  present  lake-level ;  about  Lake  Krie,  np  to  250 
feet ;  about  Lake  Superior,  up  to  330  feet ;  and  similar  margins  are 
found  about  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
at  this  time  these  lakes  ran  together  to  form  an  immense  sheet  ofJreA 
water,  covering  the  larger  portion  of  Ohio,  which,  according  to  New- 
berry,* drained  southward  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  RiTers,  and 
on  which  floated  many  icebergs  loosened  from  the  Canadian  glaciers, 
and  dropping  earth  and  bowlders  over  Ohio.  Hilgard  *  thinks  that 
the  bursting  of  this  great  lake  over  a  barrier  across  Sonthem  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  discharging  its  waters  southward,  carried  the  Oraoge 
sand  over  that  region. 

G.  M.  Dawson*  finds  abundant  evidence  of  a  prodigions  lake  or  sea 
in  British  America,  extending  from  the  Laurontian  axis  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  (doubtless  connected  with  the  lake  previously  mentioned), 
into  which  ran  glaciers  from  the  Laurontian  axis  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  other,  forming  icebergs,  which  dropped 
their  debris  over  the  whole  area. 

The  same  ancient  lake,  tliough  possibly  in  a  later  condition,  had 
been  previously  discovered  and  figured  by  General  (then  Lieutenant) 
Warren,*  who  traced  its  outlet  through  the  Minnesota  into  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Recent  investigations  by  Upham*  have  entirely  con- 
firmed the  neglected  results  of  General  WaiTcn,  and  the  ancient  lake 
has  been  named  by  him  Lake  Agassiz,  in  honor  of  the  great  champion 
of  land-ice  as  the  cause  of  the  drift.  According  to  Upham,  this  great 
lake  was  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the  waters  of  the  melting 

'  Kewbenr,  "  Surface  (i coloccv." 

*  American  Jouma!  of  Science  and  Aris^  December,  1871. 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  tlie  Ocofogical  Sodctifj  vol.  xxxi.,  pp.  620,  et  «eg.,  and  "  Geokej 
of  the  Forty-ninth  Parallel/*  chaps,  ix.,  x. 

*  American  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  xvi.,  No.  417,  1878. 

*  *' Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota,^*  1879. 
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ice-sheet  on  ground  which  sloped  northward,  but  dammed  by  the  foot 
of  the  retiring  ice.  As  soon  as  the  retiring  ice-sheet  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Nelson  River,  the  drainage  followed  its  natural  course  northward 
through  that  river  into  Hudson  Bay.  The  terraces  traced  by  Upham 
indicate  a  lake  two-thirds  as  large  as  Lake  Superior  (Fig.  861a). 

Both  the  elevation  of  the  previous  epoch  and  the  subsidence  of 
this  seem  to  have  been  greater  along  the  axis  of  the  continent^  the  vol- 
^^y  of  the  Misaissippiy  than  on  the  coasts.  Hilgard  finds  evidence  in 
the  Orange-sand  deposit,  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  subsequent  Cham- 
plain  deposit,  of  an  elevation  of  450  feet  above  the  present  level,  and 
a  depression  of  450  feet  (for  this  is  the  maximum  elevation  of  the 
Champlain  deposit  above  the  same  level),  or  an  oscillation  of  900  feet, 
in  Louisiana.     Farther  north  it  is  probably  much  greater. 

River  Terraces  and  Old  Flood-Plam  Deposits.— Nearly  all  the  rivers 

in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent,  over  the  Drift  region,  are  bor- 
dered with  high  terraces,  which  have  been  cut  wholly  out  of  an  old 
flood-plain  deposit  belonging  to  the  Champlain  epoch.  In  fact,  these 
rivers  show  first  an  elevation,  then  a  depression,  and  finally  a  partial 
re^lcvation ;  in  other  words,  all  the  oscillations  of  the  Quaternary 
period  are  recorded  by  them. 

An  examination  of  the  rivers  north  of  the  fortieth  parallel  shows  : 
1.  An  old  river-bed  far  deeper  and  broader  than  the  present ;  2.  This 
deep  and  broad  river-bed  is  filled  up,  often  several  hundred  feet  deep, 
by  old  river-deposit ;  3.  Into  this  old  river-deposit  the  shrunken  stream 
is  again  cutting,  but  is  still  far  above  the  bottom  of  the  old  river-bed. 
This  cutting  into  the  old  river-deposit  produces  bluffs  and  terraces  on 
each  side.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  river-bed  was  gouged  out  dur- 
ing the  Glacial  epoch  ;  the  filling  up  took  place  during  the  Champlain, 
and  the  cutting  and  terracing  during  the  Terrace  epoch. 

Fig.  862  is  an  ideal  section  across  a  river-bed  in  the  Drift  region, 
in  which  ^  ^  is  the  old  river-bed,  scooped  out  during  the  epoch  of  ele- 
vation ;  the  dotted  line  represents  the  highest  level  to  which  the  old 
river-deposit  accumulated,  and  the  shaded  portion  that  part  of  such 


Pig.  FC2.— Ideal  Section  ncrons  a  River-bed  in  Drift  Refrlon  :  6  ft  ^  old  river-bod;  fi,  the  present  river; 

t  f,  upper  or  older  terraces ;  V  t\  bwer  terraces. 

deposit  which  still  remains.  The  upper  terraces,  1 1,  are  of  course  the 
oldest,  the  lower  ones  being  made  as  the  shrunken  stream  cut  deeper 
and  deeper. 
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These  phenomena  are  shown  in  all  the  river-beds  of  the  Drift  r^ioo, 
bnt  especially  by  those  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  Sometimes  there  u 
only  one  terrace  or  bluff ;  sometimes  there  are  several,  on  each  side. 
The  Connecticut  River  is  a  good  example  of  the  latter,  the  Missisdppi 
River  of  the  former. 

The  Connecticut  River  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  saocessioD  of 
terraces  rising  one  above  and  beyond  the  other,  composed  wholly  of 
old  river-deposit.  Beyond  this,  of  course,  is  the  country  rock  of  Juii- 
Trias  sandstone,  covered  more  or  less  with  drift. 

The  Mississippi  Itiver  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  its  present  flood- 
plain  deposit,  or  river-swamps.  This,  as  already  said  (p.  23),  extends 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  head  of  the  delta,  a  distance 
of  800  miles,  and  has  an  average  width  of  20  miles.  This,  its  present 
flood-plain  deposit,  is  limited  on  the  eastern  side  by  bluflPs  in  some 
places  200  to  400  feet  high,  composed  of  Tertiary  strata,  capped  with 
an  old  river-silt,  or  Lo^ss,  50  to  70  feet  thick,  and  this,  again,  covered 
by  a  yellow  loam,  which  extends  beyond  the  limits  of  the  LoSss.  A 
layer  of  Orange  sand  separates  the  Loess  from  the  Tertiary.  Patches 
of  the  LoQss  or  bluff-deposit  are  found  also  on  the  western  side,  showing 
that  the  old  flood-plain  extended  beyond  the  present  flood-plain  on  both 
sides ;  but  on  the  west  side  it  has  been  mostly  removed  by  subseqaent 
erosion.  Also  similar  deposits,  often  of  great  extent,  form  hanks  on 
each  side  of  all  the  great  tributarioa  of  the  Mississippi.  J^eneath  th 
present  river  swamp-deposit  is  found,  by  borings,  a  deposit  belonging, 
like  the  Loess,  to  the  Champlaiu  epoch,  but  to  an  earliei  period,  prob- 
ably an  estuary  deposit,  and  called  by  Hilgard  ^'Port  S'udaofij'*  varying 
in  thickness  from  30  feet  at  Memphis  to  several  hundred  feet  in  the 
delta.     Beneath  this  is  first  the  Orange  sand  and  then  the  Tertiarv. 

All  these  facts  are  represented  in  the  ideal  section  of  the  river  and 
the  strata  in  its  vicinity,  given  below,  constructed  from  the  investioi- 

IW_^'^^^,T^-  ..  , .--.-I .<f^ 


Fio.  S6JI. — Ideal  Section  acmsiB  MiPslsKlppi  bolow  ViokBhurjr :  OS.  Oranpe  sand ;  PTT^  Port  TIo'Imb. 
estuary  deposit,  Champlain;  h,  Loih^  or  old  t1oo<l-piain  deposit,  Cliaoipl^n  ;  l,,  loam  ooraiDC  tte 
Loess,  but  more  extensive  ;  r«,  river-swamp  dei>o8it,  modern. 

tions  of  Prof.  Hilgard.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  trough  was  hollowed 
out  in  the  Tertiary  strata  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  filled  veith  deposit 
to  the  level  /  /  during  the  Champlain,  and  again  partly  cut  out  during 
the  Terrace. 
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The  cause  of  the  flooded  condition  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  was  part- 
ly the  depression  of  the  land,  by  which  the  sea  entered  into  the  old 
glacial  beds,  forming  estuaries  ;  partly  the  smaller  angle  of  slope  of  the 
rivers,  by  reason  of  which  the  waters  in  their  lower  parts  ran  off  less 
rapidly,  and  therefore  were  more  swollen,  and  therefore  also  deposited 
more  sediment ;  and  partly  the  greater  abundance  of  the  water-supply, 
from  the  melting  of  the  glaciers. 

HI.  Terrace  Epoch. 

At  the  end  of  the  epoch  of  subsidence,  when  the  condition  of  sea 
and  lakes  and  rivers  was  what  we  have  described,  there  commenced  a 
movement  again  in  an  opposite  direction,  by  which  the  lands  were 
slowly  brought  upward  to  their  present  condition — a  condition,  how- 
ever, far  less  elevated  than  during  the  Glacial  epoch. 

Evidenoes. — Sea. — ^The  re^levation  was  not  perfectly  steady  and  uni- 
form, but  stopped,  from  time  to  time,  sufficiently  long  for  the  sea  to 
make  distinct  beaches.  Below  the  highest  beach,  which  marks  the 
maximum  depression  of  the  Champlain  epoch,  and  which  has  already 
been  described,  several  other  beaches  are  traceable,  which  evidently 
mark  the  successive  steps  of  rcclevation. 

Lakes. — Also,  the  refilevation  of  the  land  would  bring  down  the  level 
of  the  lakeSy  partly  by  change  of  climate  diminishing  the  water-supply, 
and  partly  by  increasing  the  slope,  and  thereby  increasing  the  erosive 
power,  of  the  discharge-rivers,  and  thus  draining  off  the  lake-waters. 
This  is  well  shown  on  the  Canadian  lakes,  where,  in  addition  to  the 
highest  terrace,  already  mentioned,  which  marks  the  highest  flood-level 
of  the  Champlain  epoch,  are  found  several  lower  terraces,  which  mark 
the  successive  stages  of  the  subsequent  depression  of  the  lake-surface. 
These  distinct  beaches  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  rate  of  draining 
away  and  letting  down  of  the  water  was  not  uniform,  but  had  periods 
of  greater  and  periods  of  less  rapidity. 

Rivers. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  reiilevation  would  lay 
hare  the  old  flood  and  estuary  deposits  of  the  rivers,  and  the  rivers 
would  immediately  commence  cutting  into  these  deposits,  forming  ter- 
races and  bluffs,  in  number  and  height  depending  upon  the  depth  of 
the  cutting.  The  Connecticut  River  has  made  many  of  these  terraces, 
the  highest,  of  course,  being  the  oldest.  The  Mississipj^i  has  apparent- 
ly made  but  one,  but  this  one  is  veiy  high  (Fig.  863).  The  highest 
point  of  this  Champlain  deposit,  according  to  Hilgard,  is  at  least  450 
feet  above  tide-level,  showing  a  reSlevation  and  a  cutting  to  that  ex- 
tent during  the  Terrace  epoch. 

History  of  the  Mississippi  River. — ^It  may  be  interesting  to  stop  a 
moment,  and  trace,  briefly,  the  history  of  this  great  river.    Daring  the 
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Crei(Mceoiu  period^  the  Ohio  probably  ran  into  the  embayment  of  the 
Oolf  y  represented  in  Fig.  728  (p.  472) ;  bnt  the  MissiBsippi  did  not  yet 
exist.  The  drainage  of  all  that  part  of  the  continent  wai^  doabtka, 
into  the  great  Cretaceous  inter'KK>ntinental  sea.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Tertiary  period^  the  Mississippi  probably  oommenced  to  nm  into 
the  Tertiary  embayment^  shown  in  Fig.  790  (p.  601).  The  Bed  and 
Arkansas,  if  they  then  existed,  were  not  tributaries,  bat  sepante 
rivers,  emptying  into  the  same  embayment.  The  Ohio  w^as  almost^  if 
not  quite,  a  separate  river  also.  During  the  Glaeiai  epochy  the  whole 
embayment  of  the  Gulf  was  abolished  by  elevation.  This  is  clesrij 
demonstrated  by  the  torrential  pebble-deposit  (Orange  sand),  and  by 
the  stump-layer  (old  forest-ground),  found  by  Hilgard  beneath  the 
Port  Hudson  (Champlain)  deposit,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gnlf.  Din> 
ing  the  %ame  epochs  by  reason  of  this  elevation,  the  great  trough,  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  863,  was  scooped  out  of  the  Tertiary  strata,  200  to 
600  feet  deep,  either  by  a  tongue-like  extension  of  the  northern  ice- 
sheet,  or  else,  more  probably,  by  the  erosive  power  of  water,  favored 
by  the  greater  slope  of  the  country  southward  at  that  time,  and  aim 
by  the  greater  water-supply.  During  the  Champlain  tpocAj  by  sab- 
sidence  this  great  trough  became  an  arm  of  the  Gulf,  or  an  estoaTj, 
fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  wide,  and  reaching  up  to  the  month  of  the 
Ohio,  with  extensions  up  the  tributaries;  and  this  estuary  became 
filled,  200  to  500  feet  deep,  with  sediments.  This  deposit  was  at  first 
estuarian  (Port  Hudson),  and  afterward  river-silt  (Loess).  At  the 
same  time  the  Mississippi  was  connected  with  the  great  Likes  then 
greatly  enlarged,  and  with  Lake  Winnipeg,  then  also  greatly  en- 
larged, as  Lake  Agassiz.  During  the  Terrace  epochs  this  silt  was 
laid  bare,  and  the  river  commenced,  and  continued  to  cut,  until  the 
bluffs  became  200  to  400  feet  high.  Finally,  during  the  Hecent  epochs 
the  river  has  again  commenced  bxdhUng  up  by  sedimentation,  show- 
ing thus  a  slight  depression  again,  or,  at  least,  a  cessation^  of  the  re- 
elevation  of  the  Terrace  epoch.  This  up-building  by  sedimentation 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  moment,  and  the  deposit  (riyer-swamp 
and  delta  deposit)  has  reached,  according  to  Hilgard,  a  thickness  of 
forty  to  fifty  feet.  Thus  the  phenomena  of  the  Mississippi  distinctly 
separate  the  Terrace  from  the  Recent  epoch. 

Quaternary  Period  on  t/ie  Western  Side  of  the  Continent. 

All  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  this  period,  such  as  gen- 
eral glaciationj  raised  sea-margins^  flooded  lakes,  and  flooded  rivers^ 
are  abundant  and  conspicuous  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  continent 
Especially  are  the  evidences  of  separate  ancient  glaciers  far  more  per- 
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feet  than  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  fact  as  perfect  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Olaciers.' — ^There  seems  no  doubt  that  during  the  fulhiess  of  Glacial 
times  the  whole  high  Sierra  region,  as  far  as  Southern  California,  was 
ice-sheeted.  Whether  this  should  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
northern  ice-cap  is  perhaps  doubtful.  From  the  margins  of  this  sheet 
stretched  valley-extensions  in  the  form  of  separate  glaciers  to  the  plains 
east  and  west.  At  the  same  time  even  the  Coast  Range  was  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  glaciers  ran  down  into  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco.' The  direction  of  motion,  and  therefore  of  transportation,  was 
mainly  eastward  and  westward  from  the  crest,  determined  by  the 
mountainrslope ;  but  also  partly  southward^  determined  by  northern 
elevation.  The  evidence  of  this  condition  of  things  is  yet  imperfect. 
It  consists  mainly  in  the  general  contour-forms  of  the  surface  of  the 
whole  higher  or  granite  region  of  the  Sierra — a  rounded,  billowy  ap- 
pearance, like  moutonni  rocks  on  a  huge  scale. 

Following  this  ice-sheeted  condition,  we  have  in  the  same  region 
the  most  perfect  and  abundant  evidences  of  an  epoch  of  great  separate 
glacierSy  and  associated  with  these  are  evidences  of  flooded  lakeSy  into 
which  the  glaciers  ran  and  formed  icebergs,  and  of  flooded  riverSy 
whose  swollen  currents  carried  away  and  redeposited  the  glacial  df^ 
brie.  This  time  of  great  glaciers  in  California  probably  corresponds 
with  the  Champlain  epoch. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  all  the  great  ancient  glaciers-  whose 
tracks  have  been  traced.  They  filled  all  the  larger  cafions,  and  their 
tributaries  all  the  higher  and  smaller  valleys  and  meadows.  Their 
tracks  are  everywhere  marked  by  glaciation  and  strewed  bowlders, 
and  their  terminus  at  different  times  by  a  succession  of  terminal  mo- 
raines and  lakelets.     We  will  mention  three  or  four  as  examples  : 

1.  During  the  epoch  spoken  of,  a  great  glacier,  receiving  tributaries 
from  Mount  Hoffman,  Cathedral  Peaks,  Mount  Lyell  and  Mount  Clark 
groups,  filled  Yosemite  Valley^  and  passed  down  Merced  Cation.  The 
evidences  are  clear  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  upper  valleys, 
where  the  ice-action  lingered  longest. 

2.  At  the  same  time  tributaries  from  Mount  Dana,  Mono  Pass, 
and  Mount  Lyell,  met  at  the  Tuolumne  meadows  to  form  an  immense 
glacier,  which,  overflowing  its  bounds  a  little  below  Soda  Springs,  sent 
a  branch  down  the  Tenaya  Cafion  to  join  the  Yosemite  glacier,  while 
the  main  current  flowed  down  the  Tuolumne  Canon  and  through  Hetch- 

1  For  a  fuller  aooount  of  the  gladera  of  the  Sierra,  and  tho  condition  of  things  during 
the  Glacial  epoch,  sec  American  Journal  of  Science^  vol.  iii.,  p.  325,  and  vol.  x.,  p.  26. 

*  Undoubted  markB  of  ancient  glaciers  are  found  about  Berkeley,  200  feet  above  the 
bay. 
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hetchy  Valley.  Knobs  of  granite,  500  to  800  feet  hi^h,  standing  in  iti 
pathway,  were  enveloped  and  swept  over,  and  are  now  left  round,  and 
polished,  and  scored,  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  This  glacier  wti  at 
least  forty  miles  long  and  1,000  feet  thick,  for  its  stranded  lateral  mo- 
raine may  be  traced  so  high  along  the  slopes  of  the  bounding  moon- 
tain. 

3.  The  Sierra  range  on  its  western  side  slopes  gradually  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles ;  but  on  the  eastern  side  it  is  very  precipitous,  so  that  the 
plains  5,000  to  7,000  feet  below  the  crest  are  reached  in  two  or  three 
miles.  In  glacial  times  long  and  complicated  Glaciers  with  many  tribn- 
tuaries  occupied  the  western  slope,  while  on  the  eastern  slope  innumei- 
able  short,  simple  glaciers  flowed  in  parallel  streams  down  the  steep  in- 
cline and  out  for  several  miles  on  the  level  plain,  or  even  into  the  waters 
of  Lake  Mono.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  took  its  rise  in  the  snow- 
fields  about  Mono  Pass,  flowed  down  Sloody  Caflon^  and  six  to  seven 
miles  out  on  the  plain,  and  evidently  into  the  waters  of  Lake  Mono, 
which  was  then  far  more  extensive  and  higher  than  now.  Parallel  mo- 
raines, dQO  feet  high,  formed  by  the  dropping  of  glacial  dtbris  on  e^ch 
side  of  the  icy  tongue,  as  it  ran  out  on  the  plain  or  on  the  bottom  d, 
the  shallow  lake,  are  very  conspicuous,  as  are  also  the  successive  Ur^ 
mined  moraines  left  in  the  subsequent  retreat.  Behind  these  moraines 
water  has  accumulated,  forming  lakelets. 

4.  In  the  fullness  of  Glacial  times  Lake  Tahoe  basin  was  wholly 
occupied  by  ice,  which  probably  ran  out  upon  the  plains  of  the  Basin 
region.  But  in  the  epoch  of  great  glaciers,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  its  basin  was  filled  with  water,  and  to  a  somewhat  higher 
level  than  at  present  ;  and  into  the  lake  ran  many  glaciers,  whose 
tracks  are  still  perfectly  distinct.  The  lakelets  and  lake-like  bay  seen 
about  the  southern  end  of  the  great  lake,  and  which  form  so  conspicu- 
ous a  feature  of  its  scenery,  were  scooped  out  by  these  steeply-de- 
scending glaciers;  and  the  long  parallel  e/e6m-ridges  bordering  the 
lakelets,  and  stretching  down  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lake,  have 
been  deposited  on  each  side  of  the  glaciers  as  they  ran  out  into  the  lake, 
doubtless  to  form  icebergs.*     {See  Fig.  864). 

During  the  Terrace  epoch  these  great  glaciers  of  the  Sierra  retreat- 
ed, but  not  at  uniform  rate,  leaving  very  distinct  terminal  moraines  at 
the  places  where  their  points  rested  awhile,  until  they  have  mostly 
retired  within  the  snpw-fields  which  gave  them  birth.  The  feeble  re- 
mains of  some  of  them  may  still  be  found  hidden  away  among  the 
coolest  and  shadiest  hollows  of  the  high  Sierra  region. 

Lalce-Margins. — About  all  the  great  lakes  there  are  terraces  or  other 
evidences  of  a  higher  and  more  extensive  condition  of  tlieir  waters 
About  Lake  Mono  there  are  five  or  six  very  distinct  terraces,  the  hicrh- 
est  of  which  is  600  to  700  feet  above  the  present  lake  leveL     This 

*  American  Journal  of  SeiencCy  voL  x.,  p.  126, 1875. 
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would  carry  the  lake-waters  to  the  base  of  the  Sierra,  and  necessitate 
the  flow  of  glaciers  into  them,  and  the  formation  of  icebergs. 

About  Great  Salt  Lake  successive  terraces  have  been  traced  up  to 
more  than  900  feet  above  the  present  lake-level.  At  that  time  it  is 
estimated  to  have  contained  400  times  its  present  volume  of  water : 
and  there  are  some  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  probably  once  dis- 


i.  6M.— Dingism  M»p,  thoirlBg 


T*hM  with  lU  UkeM*  iDd  1Mb* 


charged  into  the  Pacific  through  the  Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers,  for 
the  divide  between  the  Salt  Lake  basin  and  the  Columbia  River  is  only 
about  600  feet  above  the  present  lake-level.'  If  so,  it  was  then  a 
freak,  or,  at  least,  a  brackiah-wiater  lake.  About  other  salt  lakes  in 
this  region  the  same  phenomenon  is  observed.    In  fact,  in  all  the  Basia 

'  Dr.  Blake,  "  Proceedinjn  of  Ckliromia  Aodem;  of  Soienoe,"  toL  It.,  p.  t)S. 
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region,  the  valleys  between  the  parallel  ranges  were  then  filled  with 
water  (Gilbert),  forming  two  great  lakes  noarly  as  large  as  Lake 
Superior,  one  filling  the  Utah  the  other  the  Nevada  Basin ;  the  one 
named  by  Gilbert  Lake  Bonneville,  the  other  by  King  Lake  Lahontan, 
in  honor  of  the  early  explorers  of  this  region.     In  these  great  lakes 
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existing  mountain  ranges  rose  as  islands.  These  qaatemary  lakes  are 
represented  in  generalized  outline  in  the  map  on  page  544. 

During  the  Ihrace  epoch  these  lakes  were  partly  drained  away, 
but  still  more  dried  away  to  lower  and  lower  levels,  marked  now  by 
successive  terraces.  For,  if  in  the  East  the  lakes  were  mostly  drained 
away  by  change  of  level,  in  the  West  they  were  mostly  dried  away  by 
change  of  climate.  The  salt  and  alkaline  lakes  now  scattered  all  over 
this  region  are  the  isolated  residues  of  these  two  great  lakes. 

Rivers. — ^The  rivers,  especially  in  California,  mark  very  distinctly 
all  the  stages  of  the  Quaternary.  There  are  in  many  parts  of  Califor- 
nia two  systems  of  river-beds,  an  old  and  a  new.  The  old  belongs  to 
the  Tertiary ;  the  new,  to  the  Quaternary  and  present.  The  change 
took  place  during  the  oscillations  of  the  Quaternary.  The  old  river- 
system  is  substantially  parallel  to  the  present  river-system,  though  in 
some  places  the  one  cuts  across  the  other.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  there  was  but  little  change  in  the  general  direction  of  the  slope, 
produced  by  the  oscillations  of  this  epoch.  These  old  river-beds  are 
filled  with  Drift-gravel,  and  often  covered  with  lava-streams.  They 
will  be  again  referred  to  and  described  in  connection  with  gold  (p. 
584).  These  Drift-gravels  probably  represent  the  beginning  of  the 
Glacial  epoch,  though  Whitney  thinks  an  earlier  or  Pliocene  epoch. 
The  present  river-system  sometimes  cuts  across,  sometimes  runs  par- 
allel to,  the  lava-filled  beds  of  the  old  river-system,  and  the  beds 
of  the  former  have  in  their  turn  been  eroded  2,000  to  3,000  feet  in 
solid  rock.  In  these  also  have  been  accumulated  immense  quanti- 
ties of  gravel  and  bowlder  Drift,  evidently  brought  down  from  the 


Fio.  865.— LAva-Stream  cut  through  by  Biren :  a,  a,  basalt;  6,  &,  rolcanlc  ashea ;  e,  c,  Tertianr;  cf,  d^ 
Cretaceoas  rocks;  B  R^  direction  of  the  old  river-bed;  R'^  R\  sections  of  the  present  rirer-beds  (fh>m 
Whitney). 

glacial  moraines  by  the  swollen  rivers  of  the  Champlain  and  early  Ter- 
race epochs.  These  facts  are  illustrated  by  Figs.  865  and  866,  in  which 
IV  represents  the  present  river-system,  in  Fig.  865,  cutting  across,  and 
in  Fig.  866  running  parallel  to,  the  old  system  H, 


jr— — ' s 

Fio.  8M.— Section  acroas  Table  Mountain.  Tuolnmne  Coonty,  Oallfomta:   A  lava;  O,  grarel;  ^  slate ; 

R^  old  rlrer-bed ;  R',  preaent  rlTer-bed. 
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Although  it  is  impossible  to  synchronize  with  certainty  these  erenti 
with  the  changes  in  the  eastern  {lortion  of  the  coQtinent,  yet  the  order 
of  sequence  is  evident ;  and  that  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  oocaired 
in  the  Quaternary,  is  also  evident. 

Seas. — The  boldness  of  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  especially  in  high 
latitudes,  indicates,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  hereafter  (p.  560),  a 
previous  more  elevated  condition  cf  the  land-surface  than  now  ezista 
Demonstrative  evidence  of  the  same  is  also  found  in  elephant-bones 
recently  discovered  on  the  small  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  which  must  then 
have  been  connected  with  the  mainland.^  This  was  during*  the  Oiadal 
epoch.  Again,  elevated  terraces  found  in  many  places  along*  the  Cali- 
fomia  coast  belong  undoubtedly  to  the  Champlain  epoch.     At  Sao 


Fio.  867.— Soa-Temcei  at  8«n  Pedro,  CaUfbraU  (after  Darldwm). 

Pedro,  Lieutenant  Davidson  finds  ten  of  these,  most  of  them  well  marked, 
rising  one  above  another  from  sixty-five  to  1,200  feet  above  present  set- 
leveL"  At  that  time  the  sea  not  only  occupied  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  covered  all  the  flat  lands  about  the  bay,  including  the  vallevs 
of  Santa  Clara,  Napa,  and  Sonoma  ;  and  thence  extending  inward, 
covered  also  the  whole  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  plains,  forming 
thus  an  immense  sound  300  miles  long  and  fifty  miles  wide.  The  mar- 
gins of  this  old  sound  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  Upper  Sacramento  Val- 
ley. In  Oregon  Mr.  Condon  has  traced  an  old  sea-margin  from  the 
coast  up  the  Columbia  River  to  and  beyond  the  Cascade  range.  At 
that  time,  according  to  him,  the  sc»a  entered  the  Columbia  as  a  great 
estuary,  spread  out  over  the  Willamette  Valley  as  a  great  sounds  and 
thence  up  the  river.  Paget  Sounds  with  its  deep,  narrow,  complicated 
channels,  was  probably  produced  by  suba^rial  erosion,  at  a  time  of 
greater  land-elevation.  Again,  the  complicated  system  of  prairies 
which  surrounds  its  southern  end  is  evidence  of  former  extension  of  the 
sound,  and  therefore  of  an  epoch  of  subsidence,  from  which  reiilevation 
has  brought  the  waters  to  their  present  condition. 

On  the  Thompson  River,  British  Columbia,  beautiful  terraces  are 
seen  50  to  500  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  river  (Lord  Milton). 

The  Quaternary  Period  in  Europe. 

In  Europe  the   phenomena  were  more  irregular,    the    oscillations 
more  numerous,  and  perhaps  more  local,  than  in  America.      This  is  in 
*  "Proc.  Califoniia  Academy  of  Science,"  vol  ▼.,  p.  162.         »  Ibid.,  voL  t.  p.  »0. 
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accordance  with  the  general  difTerence  in  the  geological  history  of  the 
two  continents.  Again,  in  America  elevation  predominated  ;  in  Europe, 
subsidence.  Therefore,  in  America  true  glacial  phenomena  predomi- 
nated ;  in  Europe,  iceberg  phenomena.  Nevertheless,  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  phenomena  was  similar  in  the  two  countries.  The  most 
conspicuous  and  universal  effects  reach,  in  Europe,  as  fur  as  about  50° 
north  latitude. 

1.  Epoch  of  Elevation — First  Qlaoial  Epoch. — The  Quaternary  was 
inaugurated  in  EurOjW,  as  in  America,  by  an  epoch  of  elevation,  when 
the  northern  portions  of  that  continent  stood  1,000  feet  or  more  above 


Fio.  Be9.-Uspof  OutllDcof  Goutor  WMtoniEnnipe,ire|gnla]S»Fcal<iftcrI^I1). 


its  present  level.     The  whole  of  Scandinavia,  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
and  the  northern  and  mountainous  portions  of  England,  were  ice-flheeted 
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— 4be  ice  moving  from  tlieae  regions  soutbwotvard,  soathward,  aoutk- 
eostward,  snd  eastward,  producing  nniversal  glaoiation.  The  Bahie 
Sea,  the  North  Sea,  and  a  wide  border  about  the  Britisb  Isles,  wot 
then  land,  and  swept  over  by  glaciers.  Above  we  give  a  map  (Tig. 
868),  from  LycU,  showing  what  wonld  be  the  oatUne  of  Northwesten 
Europe,  if  raised  only  600  feet. 

Switzerland,  at  this  time,  though  not  ice-ebeeted,  developed  glacien 
on  a  prodigious  scale.  Some  of  these  have  been  traced  oat  with  grait 
care  and  skill.  Edpocially  has  this  been  done  for  the  great  JihSnt 
fflacier,  by  Quyot.  At  that  time  a  great  glacier  came  down  the  valler 
of  the  Rhdne,  emerged  on  the  plains,  and  filled  the  whole  valley  of 
Switzerland,  fifty  miles  wide,  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura,  forming 
a  great  mer  de  glace  fiO  miles  wide,  150  miles  long,  and  4,000  to  5,000  ■ 
feet  deep.  A  figure  is  given  bolow  of  this  great  glacier.  The  dotied 
lines  show  the  direction  of  motion  as  determined  by  bowlders  left  in 
the  valley  or  stranded  high  np  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura. 


,  sTO.— Mip  ibcnrlns  Ibf  : 
ti'ndlDK  ftnm  ttie  A]—  '— 
IBftrr  L>cll>. 

Lakes  Geneva  and  Neufclifitel  were  probably  scooped  out  by  this 
great  glacier. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  long 
glaciers  stretched  out  on  the  pl.iins  of  Lombardy,  as  shown  by  the  pro- 
digious piles  of  dihris  (moraines)  still  Ipft.  Some  of  these  moraines 
are  1,500  feet  high.     Fig.  870  is  a  map  of  those  lines  of  debris. 

Evidences  of  glaciers  of  this  time  are  also  found  in  the  Vosgt;s,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  other  high  mountains  of  Central  Europe. 

2.  Epoch  of  Snhmei^nce— Champlain.— Followiog   the  epoch  of 
elevation  was  an  epoch  of  subsidence,  during  which  the  same  regions 
'  "ArchlrM  dea  SdeooM,"  yol.  lyiiL,  p.  IS9,  ISTT,  and  vol.  UL,  p.  228,  1880. 
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which  were  before  most  elevated  became  now  most  depressed.  It  is 
believed  that  in  Scotlaud  the  land  was  at  least  3,000  feet  below  the 
present  level.  By  this  depression  a  great  part  of  Northern  Europe  was 
submerged,  and  Great  Britain  was  reduced  to  an  archipelago  of  small 
islets.  Over  the  area  thus  submerged  drifted  icebergs  loosened  from 
the  Scandinavian  ice-field. 


Fio,  SII.— Uip  of  the  BriUah  Ills 


At  the  same  time,  partly  by  subsidence,  and  therefore  slackened 
water-currents,  and  partlj  by  moderated  climate  and  melting  of  glaciers, 
there  was  a  flooded  condition  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  Middle  Europe, 
France,  Germaoy,  and  Switzerland.  At  the  same  time,  also,  the  north- 
em  portion  of  Asia  and  the  lake-region  of  that  continent  were  submerged. 
The  Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Aral,  and  other  lakes  in  that  region,  were  prob- 
ably then  united  into  one  great  inland  sea,  conneoted  either  with  the 
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Black  Sea  or  the  then  greatly-extended  Arctic  OceaD,  or  with  both.' 
Either  at  this  time,  or  more  probably  during  the  Glacial  epoch,  the 
Desert  of  Sahara  was  submerged. 

Evidences  of  this  condition  of  things  are  found  in  old  sca-mai^giiu, 
lake-margins,  river-terraces,  and  iiood-plain  deposits. 

3.  Epoch  of  Reelevation— Second  Glacial  Epoch — Terrace  EpodL- 

The  period  of  submergence  was  followed,  as  in  America,  by  another  of 
reelevation,  as  shown  by  the  successive  beaches  and  terraces  on  sea- 
shores, about  lakes,  and  on  rivers.  But  in  Europe  the  reelevation  went 
much  beyond  the  present  level^  and  brought  on  a  second  GlacicU  epoeK 
not,  indeed,  equal  to  the  first — not  an  ice-sheeted  epoch — but  a  reign  cf 
great  separate  glaciers.  During  this  time  Great  Hntaio  was  again 
connected  with  the  continent. 

4.  Modem  Epoch. — Afterward  the  continent  again  came  down  to  its 
present  condition,  and  thus  inaugurated  the  Modem  epoch.  In  Europe, 
therefore,  the  Terrace  is  more  distinctly  separated  from  the  present 
epoch  than  in  America. 

Some  General  Results  of  Glacial  JEroaion, 

1.  Fiords, — We  have  seen  that  the  phenomena  of  rivers,  in  tlie 
region  affected  by  the  Drift,  show  elevation,  then  subsidence,  and  then 
reC'Ievation  to  a  less  height  than  the  first.  The  first  elevation  is  shown 
in  their  deep,  ancient  beds ;  the  subsidence,  in  the  filling  up  of  these 
with  deposit ;  the  rcClcvation,  in  the  cutting  down  into  the  deposit^  and 
forming  terraces.  Now,  all  these  changes  are  also  shown  in  the  phe- 
nomena of  fords  (Dana). 

It  will  be  remembered  (p.  35)  that  the  Norway  coast  is  wonderfully 
bold  and  deeply  dissected,  consistinpf  of  high,  rocky  headlands,  separated 
by  deep  inlets  running  50  to  100  miles  into  the  country ;  and  off  shore 
there  is  a  line  of  high,  rocky  isles,  evidently  the  remnants  of  an  old 
shore-line.  These  deep  inlets  are  called  in  Norway  F'iords;  and  the 
name  is  now  used  for  all  such  deep  inlets  separating  high  headlands. 
The  coast  of  Greenland  has  a  precisely  similar  structure.  It,  also,  con- 
sists of  bold,  rocky  headlands,  separated  by  fiords  runninir  far  into  the 
country;  and  off  shore  a  line  of  rooky  isles  2,000  feet  high.  In  Green- 
land these  fiords  are  now  occupied  by  glacial  extensions  of  the  general 
ice-mantle.  The  same  coast-structure  is  found  on  the  western  side  in 
hiffh  latitudes.  The  coast  of  British  America  and  Alaska  is  also  bold 
and  deeply  dissected  by  fiords;  and  in  Alaska  these  fiords  are  now 
occupied  by  great  glaciers  running  down  to  the  sea  (Fig.  872). 

Now,  it  seems  certain  that  fiords  are  deeply-eroded  valleys,  which 
have  become  half  submerged ;  and  as  glaciers  are  the  most  powerful  of 
erosive  agents,  they  are  usually  half-submerged  glacial  vcUtej/s.     These 

»  Nature,  toI.  xiii.,  p.  74  ;  Natural  HUtory  Magazine,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  176  ;  "  Archives  d<f 
Sciences,"  vol.  liv.,  p.  427. 
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valleys  can  in  moet  cases  be  traced  as  anbrnaiine  troughB,  far  out  to  sea. 
In  Greenland,  for  instance,  the  extension  of  these  troug^hs,  deep  below 
the  present  sea-level  and  far  oat  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  glaciers, 
shows  a  former  more  elevated  condition;  and  terraces  and  recent  deposits 
up  to  500  feet  show  a  subsidence  below,  and  a  reJSlevation  to,  the  present 
level.  Also,  Puget  Sound,  as  already  stated,  shows  the  same  succession 
of  changes. 

All  shores  in  northern  regions  are  bold  and  rocky  and  deeply  dis- 
sected, and  have  rocky  islets  off  shore ;  in  other  words,  are  more  or  less 


Beetkm  Ihnmgh  m  nocd. 


affected  with  ^ord-atructure.  Tbey  have  been  elevated,  glacially 
eroded,  and  subsided.  It  is  probable  that  during  the  epoch  of  greatest 
elevation  a  broad  continental  connection  existed  between  America  and 
Asia,  including  the  whole  area  between  the  Aleutian  Isles  and  Behriiig 
Straits. 

2.  Glaolal  Lakes- — I^kes  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and  are 
doubtless  due  to  different  agencies,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
most  of  those  found  in  the  Drift  region  are  formed  by  glacial  agency. 
The  whole  region  which  has  been  affected  by  glacial  agency  is  thickly 
dotted  over  with  lakes,  while  south  of  this  region  there  is  a  comparative 
absence  of  them.  In  the  glacial  region  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  glacial 
lakes  are  evidently  formed  in  two  ways :  They  are  either  rock-basins 
scooped  out  by  a  glacier  at  some  point  of  its  path  where  the  rock  is 
softer,  or  where  the  angle  of  slope  becomes  suddenly  less ;  or  else  tbey 
arc  formed  by  the  damming  up  of  waters  behind  the  terminal  moraines 
left  by  a  retiring  glacier.  Both  of  these  kinds  are  very  abundant  in 
the  Sierra  and  other  mountain  regions.  The  former  are  usually  high 
up  the  valleys,  the  latter  somewhat  lower  down.  The  marshes  and 
meadows  so  common  in  old  glacial  regions  are  also  often  traceable  to 
the  filling  up  of  glacial  lakes.'  ' 

Zi/e  of  the   Quaternary  Period. 
Plants  and  Invertsbrates.— Remains  of  the  life  of  the  Quaternary, 
both  animal  and  vegetable,  are  very  numerous,  and  often  very  well  pre> 
„„  '  See  Ammz. 
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served.  Both  the  plants  and  the  invertebrate  animals  are  almost  whDf 
identical  with  those  now  living  on  the  earth.  We  Trill  therefore  do* 
miss  these  with  one  important  remark:  The  plants  and  the  manae 
shells  show  an  arctic  climate  in  now  temperate  regiotis.  The  species 
found  arc  still  living,  but  living  farther  north*  There  has  been  t  ai- 
gration  of  species  northward  since  Glacial  times. 

Mammals. — ^But  the  mammalian  fauna  of  the  Quaternary  is  almoti 
wholly  peculiar.  It  differs  greatly  from  the  Tertiary  fauna  precedinjE. 
and  the  present  fauna  succeeding.  The  species  a^,  moreover,  rerj 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  of  extraordinary  size;  for  it  is  the  cdmi- 
nation  of  the  mammalian  age.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  describe 
some  of  them,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  preserved,  and 
thus  to  realize  in  some  degree  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived. 
We  will  take  our  first  illustrations  from  Europe,  because  the  remains  aie 
more  numerous  and  have  been  more  thoroughly  studied  there. 

Mammalian  remains  of  this  time  are  found  in  Europe — ^1.  In  cavemt, 
where  in  great  numbers  they  have  become  entombed /  2.  On  beacAet 
and  terraces^  where  their  floating  carcasses  have  become  eiranded;  3. 
In  marshes  and  2)€at-bog8y  where,  venturing  in  search  of  food,  they  hive 
mired  and  perished;  4.  In  ice-cliffs  and  frozen  soils^  where  they  hare 
been  Jiermeticalhj  sealed  and  preserved  to  the  present  time. 

1.  Bone-Caverns. — ^Tlie  richest  sources  of  Quaternary  mammaliiD 
remains  are  undoubtedly  bone-caverns.  These  occur  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries, often  along  the  course  of  streams,  but  high  above  the  present 
stream-level.  Their  formation  and  their  filling  are  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  tlie  floods  of  the  Chaniplain  epoch.  They  are  rich  in  ot- 
ganic  remains,  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  incredible.  One  of  the 
most  striking  peculiarities  of  these  remains  is,  that  they  often  consist 
of  a  heterogeneous  7ni.rfure  of  all  kinds,  carnivorous  and  herbivorous, 
and  all  sizes,  from  the  Elephant  and  Cave-bear  on  the  one  hand  down  to 
Rats  and  Weasels  on  the  other  ;  sometimes  perfect,  more  often  broken, 
mingled  with  earth  and  gravel,  forming  unstratified  bone-rubbish.  An- 
other peculiarity  of  these  deposits  is  that  they  are  often  covered 
and,  as  it  were,  sealed  bv  a  stalagniitic  crust  formed  by  subsequent 
drippings  from  the  roof,  and  thus  preserved  against  even  the  suspicion 
of  disturbance  to  the  present  time.  We  give  (p.  563)  a  section  of  the 
cave  of  Gailenreuth,  with  its  bone-rubbish  and  stalagmitic  crust. 

Among  the  remains  of  Herbivores  found  in  bone-cavems,  the  most 

remarkable  are  those  of  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus,  the 

'great  Irish  Elk,  besides  Horses  and  Oxen.     Among  Carnivores  are  the 

Cave-bear  ( Ursiis  spehrus),  larger  than  the  Grizzly,  the  Cave-hvena,* 

the  Cave-lion,*  the  Sabre-toothed  Tiger  (Machairodxis  latidens)^  with  its 

*  Those  arc  supposed  to  be  the  same  species  as  the  African  lion  and  hyena  of  ib« 
present  day,  but  much  larger. 
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sabre-like  tusks,  ten  inches  long,  besides  Bmaller  animals  of  the  same 
order.  The  remains  of  the  lar^r  Camirora,  especially  the  Cave-bear 
and  the  Cave-hyena,  are  the  most  abundant.    The  bones  of  the  smaller 


Herhivores  bear  the  marks  of  teeth,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed.  The 
skeletons  of  the  lurge  Pachyderms  arc  usually  more  perfect.  In  the 
Kirkdalc  Cave,  England,  the  teeth  and  other  parts  of  300  individuals  of 
the  Cavc-hyona  were  found.     In  the  Gailenreuth  Care,  Franconia,  the 
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B  of  800  Cave-bears  yrere  obtained.  In  many  boDe-cares  m 
found  also  the  bones  and  rude  implements  of  primeval  man.  Of  Utest 
we  will  speak  more  fully  hereafter. 


Fio.  GTS.— Skill]  orHjeniipelB,  x  1. 


Origin  of  Cave  Bone-Rubbish. — When  it  was  supposed  that  the  Drift 
was  caused  by  a  preat  wave  of  translation  sweeping  across  the  conli- 
ncnt  and  carrying  ruin  in  its  course,  the  phenomena  of  bone-caves  wm 
supposed  to  give  countenance  to  this  view.  Animals  of  all  sizes  and 
kinds  were  supjwsed  to  have  Imddled  together  in  these  caves,  foi^lling 
their  mutual  hostility  in  the  souse  of  a  common  daog-er,  and  perisbed 
miserably  together  there. 

But  at  present  it  is  usually  believed :  1.  That  these  caves  were  the 
dens  of  the  larger  Carnivores,  especially  the  Cave-bear  and  CaTe-hyens, 
which  dragged  their  prey  there  to  devour  them,  and  also  later  the 
abodes  of  men ;  2.  That  also  the  floating  bodies  of  large  Herbivores  such 
as  the  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  etc.,  were  carried  into  them  by  the  flooded 
rivers  which  then  ran  at  that  level;  and  3.  That  during  the  Champlain 
epoch,  when  water  ran  through  these  caves  in  large  quantities  bones 
and  earth  were  drifted  in  from  above,  through  fissures  and  subtemnetn 
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passages,  and  thus  found  their  lodgment  in  the  caves.     This  last  was 
probably  the  principal  source  of  the  bone-rubbish  in  most  cases. 

Origin  of  Bone-Caverns. — In  limestone  regions  caverns  are  very 
abundant  everywhere.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  enlarging  noto  /  but 
on  the  contrary  to  be  in  most  cases  filling  up  either  with  rubbish  or 
with  stalactitic  and  stalagmitic  deposit.  In  some  cases  streams  still  run 
through  them.  It  seems  probable  that  they  are  mostly  due  to  the  ac- 
tion of  subterranean  waters  in  Champlain  times.  At  that  time  full 
streams  ran  through  and  excavated  them,  partly  by  erosion,  partly  by 
solution.  Gradually,  as  the  Terrace  elevation  came  on,  the  great 
streams  into  which  these  cavern  tributaries  ran  cut  down  their  beds  to 
lower  levels,  the  subterranean  waters  sought  lower  levels,  and  the  part 
running  through  the  caverns  was  reduced  to  drippings;  and  stalag- 
mitic crusts  covered  the  Champlain  rubbish  and  preserved  them.  Thus, 
then,  the  date  of  the  caves  is  Champlain ;  of  the  bone-rubbish  is  Cham- 
plain and  early  Terrace ;  of  the  stalagmitic  crust  is  later  Terrace  and 
Recent. 

2.  Beaches  and  Terraces. — On  these  are  found  the  remains  of  bodies 
which  have  floated  and  become  stranded.  The  most  abundant  of  these 
are  remains  of  Elephas  primigeniits  or  Mammoth.  It  is  believed  that 
the  bones  of  500  individuals  have  been  found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  and  over  2,000  grinders  have  been  dredged  up  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  little  village  of  Happesburgh  (Woodward).  On  river- 
terraces  associated  with  bones  of  Quaternary  animals  have  been  found 
also  the  rude  implements  of  primeval  man.  We  speak  of  these  more 
particularly  hereafter. 

3.  Marshes  and  Bogs. — As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  re- 
mains found  in  these  are  mainly  those  of  the  larger  Herbivores— eXe- 
phants,  oxen,  stags,  etc.  It  is  in  these  that  were  foun4  most  of  the 
fine  skeletons  of  the  gigantic  Irish  elk  ( Cervits  megaceros).  This  mag- 
nificent elk  was  ten  to  eleven  feet  in  height  to  the  top  of  its  palmate 
antlers,  and  ten  to  twelve  feet  between  the  antler-tips  (Fig.  876). 

4.  Frozen  Soils  and  Ice  Cliffs. — As  in  these  have  been  found  the 

most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Mammoth  (Elephas primigenitcs),  this 
seems  to  be  the  proper  place  to  describe  the  animal. 

The  genus  Elephas  ranges  in  time  from  about  the  latter  part  of 
the  Miocene  to  the  present.  There  are  about  twenty  fossil  species 
known.  The  genus  seems  to  have  reached  its  maximum  development 
in  the  Quaternary.  During  that  period  three  species  inhabited  Europe, 
viz. :  JSl  antiquuSy  E.  meridionalisy  E,  primigenius  (Lyell),  besides 
two  dwarf  species,  E.  Melitensis^  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  E,  Eal- 
coneriy  three  feet  high,  found  in  the  Quaternary  of  Malta.  Of  these, 
the  largest,  the  most  numerous,  and  the  latest,  was  the  primigenius  or 
Mammoth.    This  species  roamed  in  immense  herds  all  over  Europe, 
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trout  the  Bhorefl  of  the  Mediteiraoean  to  Siberia,  and  extended  ibo 
over  the  northern  portions  of  North  America.  Iq  Siberia  the  ta^ 
are  BO  abundant  and  so  well  preserved  tiiat  much  of  the  ivory  ot  on- 
merce  is  gotten  from  this  source. 

The  Mammoth  (Fig.  877)  was  over  twice  the  bulk  and  weight  of  tbe 
largest  modem  species,  and  nearly  one-third  taller.     It  was  thicUj  cot- 


.  of  thg  Irtab  Elk  (C 


Plloctne,  Britain, 


©red  with  a  brownish  teool,  and  in  parts  with  long  hair;  and  was  there- 
fore well  adapted  to  enduru  cold.  It  may  seem  strange  that  we  should 
speak  of  the  hair  and  wool  and  the  color  of  an  extinct  animal;  but 
piTfectly-preserved  specimens  have  been  found  sealed  in  the  ice  in 
Siberia — so  perfectly  preserved  that,  when  first  exposed,  wolves  and 
dogs  of  the  present  epoch  fed  on  the  flesh  of  this  animal  belonging  to 
an  extinct  fauna.  The  whole  skeleton,  with  portions  o(  the  skin  hair, 
wool,  hoofs,  and  eyes  of  this  animal,  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  museuni 
at  St.  Petersburg,  The  existence  of  elephants  so  far  north  does  not 
indicate  a  warm  climate,  although  the  Champlain  epoch  was  doubtleu 
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far  less  ri^rous  than  the  Glacial.     These  elephants  were  covered  vitli 
thick  wool,  as  was  also  the  rhinoceros  of  Europe. 

Quaternaiy  Mammalian  Fauna  of  England. — ^In  England  alone  there 
were,  in  Quaternary  times,  of  Camiuora,  the  f^eat  Cave-bear,  the  Cave- 
hjena,  a  tiger  larger  than  the  Bengal,  the  Sabre-toothed  tiger,  as  large, 


with  its  flat,  curved  tusks,  eight  inches  beyond  the  gums,  besides  wolves 
and  lesser  Carnivores.  Of  Serbivorea,  there  were  the  Mammoth  in 
herds,  two  species  of  rhinoceros,  one  hippopotamus,  the  great  Irish  elk, 
three  species  of  oxen,  two  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  besides  horses, 
deer,  and  other  smaller  species.  Surely  this  was  the  culmination  of 
the  Mammalian  age  in  England. 
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Mammalian  Faufia  in  North  A^meriea, 

The  animals  of  North  America,  in  Qimtemaiy  times,  were  equSr 
abundant ;  but  the  country  has  been  less  i>erfectly  explored,  and  the 
collections,  therefore,  less  complete.  Bone-caverns,  the  richest  sooitcs 
of  European  collections,  are  also  far  more  rare. 

Among  Herbivores^  the  most  remarkable  were  the  great  Mastodcm 
(M.  Americanus) ;  two  species  of  elephants,  the  -E  A^fnericanus  and  the 
JSl  primigenius  /  at  least  two  gigantic  bisons,  one  of  which  was  proh- . 
ably  ten  feet  between  the  hom-tips  ;  *  gigantic  horses;  gigtintic  bearers, 
one  five  feet  long;  a  gigantic  stag  {Cervus  Americanus)^  fully  as  largie 
as  the  Irish  elk ;  tapirs,  peccaries,  and  a  large  number  of  JSdentates^  an 
order  now  mostly  confined  to  South  America,  to  which  belong  the  sloths 
and  armadillos.  Many  of  these  were  also  of  gigantic  size.  Camirom 
were  not  so  abundant  as  in  Europe.  The  most  remarkable  were  a  lion 
{Felts  atrox),  as  large  as  the  European,  and  two  species  of  bear  ( Uhui 
prist inus  and  amplidens), 

Bone-Caves. — Caves  are  found  in  limestone  regions  in  America 
as  elsewhere,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  to  the  same  extent 
the  dens  of  Carnivores.  In  a  vertical  opening  in  limestone  strata  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  kind  of  cave,  mammalian  remains  have  been  found  be- 
longing to  thirty-four  species,  among  which  were  six  Ekientates,  eight 
Ungulates,  and  twelve  Rodents.  A  number  have  also  been  found  in 
the  caves  of  Vir^nia,  and  a  few  in  those  of  Illinois  (CJope). 

Marshes  and  Bogs. — Most  of  the  remains  of  large  Herbivores  have 
been  found  in  marshes  and  bogs.  In  the  £ig  3one  X,icky  Kentuckr, 
the  remains  of  one  hundred  mastodons  and  twenty  elephants  are  said 
to  have  been  dug  up.  Many  very  perfect  skeletons  of  the  great  masto- 
don have  been  obtained  from  marshes  in  New  York,  New  Jersev,  Id- 
diana,  and  Missouri.  One  magnificent  specimen  was  found  in  a  marsh 
near  Newburg,  Now  York,  with  its  legs  bent  under  the  body  and  the  head 
thrown  up,  evidently  in  the  very  position  in  which  it  mired.  The  teeth 
were  still  filled  with  the  half-chewed  remnants  of  its  food,  which  con- 
sisted of  twigs  of  spruce,  fir,  and  other  trees  ;  and  within  the  ribs  in 
the  place  where  the  stomach  had  been,  a  large  quantity  of  similar  mate 
rial  was  found.  In  1806  a  very  perfect  skeleton  was  found  in  a  boo*  at 
Cfohoes,  New  York. 

The  Mastodon  Americanus  (Fig.  878)  is  probably  the  largest  land- 
mammal  known.  It  was  twelve  to  thirteen  feet  high,  and,  including 
the  tusks,  twenty-four  to  twenty-five  feet  long.      It  differed  from  the 

*  A  specimen  of  Bon  latifrmis  has  recently  been  found  in  Ohio,  the  hom-akren  of  which 
were  twenty  inches  around  the  base,  and  more  than  seven  feet  between  the  points.  Be- 
tween the  hom-tips  must  have  been  at  least  ten  feet. 
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elephant  chiefly  in  the  character  of  its  teeth.  The  difference  is  seen  io 
Figs.  879,  880,  881.  The  elephant's  tooth,  given  below  (Fig.  880),  is 
sixteen  inches  long,  and  the  grinding  surface  eight  inches  by  four 
inches. 


The  two  genera  of  ProboscidianB,  Elephat  and  Mattodon,  appeared 
together,  or,  more  probably,  the  mastodon  a  little  the  earlier,  in  the 


tta.  SI».— Tootfa  Dt  Hutodon  Amfrlciiiiii.  Fio.  880.— Prrftct  Twth  of  u  Elri^u, 

ftiimd  fn  HUDliliut  C«utr,  Ctll- 
fbml^  i  lutun]  bIu. 

Miocene  epoch ;  they  ranged  together  through  the  rest  of  the  Tertiary, 
the  species,  of  course,  changing  several  times.  At  the  end  of  the  Ter- 
tiary, the  mastodon  became  extinct  on  the  Extern  Continent,  but  con- 
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tinned  through  the  Quaternary,  with  its  oompanioD,  the  elephant,  b 
America.  At  the  end  of  the  Quaternary,  the  mastodon  became  exthn 
wholly,  and  the  elephant  in  America  and  Europe,  thoug'h  it  still  cob- 
tinues  in  Asia  and  Africa.  During  the  Quaternary,  therefore,  one  tft- 
cics  of  mastodon  and  two  species  of  elephant  roamed  in  herds  ot« 
North  America  from  the  Gulf  to  arctic  regions.     Of  the  two  spedei  of 


of  MuTffloUi  (Etrpbu  prlmlgsDliu) :  a,  grindlnc  nirbe* ;  ti,  Mit-yin. 

elephant,  however,  the  jyrimlgcnius  was  mostly  confined  to  the  higher 
latitudes,  and  llie  AmerUanus  to  the  southern  portions.  The  latter  is 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  less  crowded  enamel  plates  in  the 
grinders  and  less  curved  tusks.  Of  the  three  genera  of  J\odotcidiam 
known,  the  Diuotheriuni  np|ieiircd  first,  then  the  Mastodon,  and  last  the 
Elephant.     This  is  also  the  order  of  specialization  of  teeth-Btmctufe. 

Among  JCfhntates,  a  Megatherium,  a  Wcgalonyx,  and  several  Mylo- 
dons,  have  Ijcl'u  found  in  North  America;  but  as  their  principal  home 
was  ill  South  America,  we  will    describe  them 
under  that  head. 

River-Gravels.— In  many  portions  of  the  Umted 
States,  but  especially  in  California,  remains  of 
mastodon  and  elephant,  and  bison,  etc,  are  found 
in  great  numbers  in  river-gravela.    The  river-grav- 
cIs  of  California  are  spoken  of  again  further  on. 
Quaternary  in  South  America. — A  large  num- 
ber (more  than  100)  of  species  of  mammals  have 
been  found  in  the  soil  of  the  pampas  and  in  the 
caves  of  Brazil.     They  are  mastodons  (difimnt 
spcciea    from    the    North    American),     llamas, 
fis.  Rsa-Twuh  of  Michiiro-  horses,  tapirs,  rodents,  many  species  of  panthei^ 
(townfr™"*™^!'"'' "'  like  carnivores,  large  sabre-toothed  tigers  (Jfa- 
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ehairodnt  neogtBoa  and  neeator),  ynXh  carved,  sabre-Ufce  tnskfl  tvdre 
inches  long  and  eight  inches  beyond  the  gnms  (Fig.  882),  uid  e^ 
cially  a  large  namber  of  Edentates  alUed  to  the  sloths  asd  aimadillo^ 
but  of  gigantic  size. 

Of  the  Edentates,  the  most  remarkable,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  animals  which  have  ever  eststed,  is  the  M^atherium  (grtit 
beast)  Cuvieri.  The  genus  Megatherium  ranged  in  Quateroarj  tinm 
through  South  America,  and  into  North  America  as  Car  as  the  sborK 


rra.  en.— U«gtU«liun  Cntol. 


of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  At  the  moutb  of  the  Savannah  Rivet 
the  remains  of  several  individuals  of  a  species  of  this  genus  (^,  tnirfi- 
bilU)  have  been  found.  But  the  largest  species  and  the  most  perfect 
specimens  have  been  found  in  South  America. 

The  JUizffatherium  Cuvieri,  of  which  we  give  a  figure  above,  was 
larger  than  a  rhinoceros,  but  was  still  more  remarkable  for  the  clumsy 


Fio.  SSL— Lmer  Jbw  of  >  U^mthrriuiD,  shuwlag  tbe  Ondnal  Sniftos  of  Ih*  Tcatk  (afta  Own). 


massivencss  of  its  skeleton  than  for  its  size.  This  ia  especially  true  of 
its  hind-legs,  hip-bones,  and  tail.  For  this  reason,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  able  to  stand  on  its  hind'legs  and  tail,  whUe  it  used  its  long 
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free-moving  arms,  tenmnated  with  hands  a  yard  long,  to  tear  down 
branches  on  which  it  fed.  The  great  skeleton  represented  above  is 
eighteen  feet  long,  and  its  thigh-bones  are  three  tinies  as  thick  as  those 
of  an  elephant.    The  grinding  surface  of  its  molar  teeth  (it  had  no 


Tio.  SSO^-CUw^Con  ot  ■  U^aluyx,  x  )  (dnwn  from  ■  ewt  of  th*  oriflnil). 


others)  is  traversed  bjr  triangular  ridges  admirably  adapted  to  triturate 
its  coarse  food. 

J^egalonyx  (big  claw)  is  the  name  of  another  genus  of  these  gigan- 
tic sloths,  and  Mylodon  of  a  third.  Both  of  these  genera  extended  into 
North  America.     In  fact,  the  Megalonyz  was  first  discovered  in  Green- 


rw.  SS«^-8k*Moa  of  HrkidoD  rotmatiw,  Qiuleniicj, 
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brier  Coantr,  Tifginu,  and  oaioed  Megik^x  br  Tluoias  JJtna 
The  brg«r  •pecwa  of  Hvlodon  and  M^alonjx  were  ftboni  thesuerfi 
buffalo,  or  larger. 

Ctf  the  ArmadiSot  or  maifetf  filmlafas,  tbeie  were  semal  of  p- 
gantic  size  belonging  to  :he  genera  Gl>/p€odoH,  ChiamjfdotheriHtfi,  ud 
I'ac/tythfrium,    The  acoompaDyiag  cut  repreaents  oae  of  these  eigfat  feet 


Fic  b^T.-SkclctoB  of  GlfFtadon 

lonfT,  with  an  invulnerable  cont-of-maiL  Some  species  of  the  genus 
(Jhlamydot/urium  were  much  larger — one  as  big  aa  a  rhiuoceioe,  and 
of  Panhytherium  as  big  as  an  ox  (Dana). 

Aiutralilk — In  Australian  caves,  also,  great  abuodance  of  remains 
ttas  Iwcn  found,  and  tliey  show  the  same  prevalence  of  gigantic  spe- 
liesi.  As  KOiP,  BO  then,  tlie  mammals  of  Australia  were  almost  all  Jfiir- 
Miipinfn,  but  the  present  species  are  dwarfs  in  comparison.  The  largest 
of  thL-se  was  the  Di/fofodon  (two  frMt 
tieth),  a  pachydcrmoid  kangaroo  as  big 
as  a  rhinoceros.  A  reduced  fi^re  of 
the  skull,  which  was  three  feet  long,  is 
given  below. 

Among  other  remarkable  species  ot 
marsupials  were  Miicroftut    (kangaroo) 

_  Titfin  and  Jf.  ^r/a*,  of  great  size  ;  Xoto- 

thtrium  MitchelU,  aa  larg-e  as  a  bullock, 
and  a  very  remnrkable  species,  supposed  by  Owen  to  have  been  camiv 
oniUH,  and  therefore  called  Thiflacoleo  (pouched  lion)  ramifex,  aa  laree 
as  n  lir.M.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  animal  was  the  existence  of 
a  lironil  trenchant  premolar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  889. 

Geographioal  Fauna  of  Quaternary  Times.— We  observe,  then,  that 
alreiiily  the  geognipbical  distribution  of  families  was  similar  to  that 
which  ive  lind  at  present.  Tlien,  as  now,  Herbivores  greatly  predomi- 
iiiiti'd  in  America,  while  Carnivores  were  very  abundant,  and  of  great 
nia-,  in  th^^  lOastern  Continent.  Then,  as  now,  sloths  and  armadillos 
and  Ihinuis  characterized  the  fauna  of  South  America,  while  Marsupials 
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charAOterized  that  of  Australia.    But  in  eaoh  locality  the  animal  li 
•eems  to  have  been  then  more  abundant,  and  the  species  gigantic. 


.—Ttjltal^.  iknll  reduced  (lAn  Flower] 


Some  General  Observations  on  the  Whole  Qitatemary. 

1.  Cause  of  the  Climate.— This  is  confeBsedly  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult questions  in  geology.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that,  coincident 
with  the  great  changes  of  climate,  there  were  also  great  oscillations  of 
the  earth's  crust  in  polar  regions ;  furthermore,  it  seems  certain  that 
the  intense  cold  was  attended  with  elevation,  and  the  subsequent  mod- 
eration of  climate  'with  subsidence.  This  coincidence  is  itself  strong 
evidence  of  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
increase  in  the  area  and  height  of  polar  lands  would  increase  the  ligor 
of  the  climate,  and  decrease  of  area  and  height  of  polar  lands  would 
moderate  the  climate  of  northern  regions.  The  amount  of  this  effect 
it  ia  impossible  to  estimate ;  but  the  effect  was  so  enormous  and  so 
wide-spread  that  the  cause,  even  when  supplemented,  as  it  has  been, 
by  changes  in  the  course  of  oceanic  currents  such  as  the  Gulf  Stream, 
has  seemed  to  most  physicists  and  geologists  to  be  in$uffcient.  They 
have  cast  about,  therefore,  for  some  other  possible  cause,  external  to 
the  earth  itself — i.  e.,  cosmical  cause — to  explain  it. 

Croll's  Theory. — The  only  theory  of  this  kind  which  seems  at  pres- 
ent entitled  to  serious  attention '  is  that  of  Mr.  Croll  (embraced  also 

'  Among  other  coamlc&t  cansei  irhich  have  been  luggestcd  ought  to  be  mentioned 
secular  varistion  in  the  amount  of  heat  emitted  by  the  xun.  Langte;  (Ammam  Jtmnud 
of  Scimee  and  Arte,  December,  187B)  has  modlBcd  this  view  slightlj  bj  attributing  the 
cluuigea  of  climate  to  variation  in  the  UDOuot  of  heat  raMiMd  (tom  Uutaun;  theTiriation 
being  due  to  change  in  lh«  alnotpttTe  power  of  the  Mlar  atmosphere. 
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by  Gteikie  and  many  other  English  geologists),  which  attribates  it  to 
the  combined  influence  of  preceMion  of  the  eguinaxes  atid  medar 
changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  eartKs  orbit.  By  the  f ormer— m, 
precesnofi — winter,  which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  occurs  now  wfacD 
the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun  (perihelion),  is  gradually  in  10,500  yesn 
brought  round  so  as  to  occur  when  the  earth  is  farthest  off  from  the 
sun  (aphelion).  The  effect  of  this,  it  is  claimed,  would  be  to  make 
longer  and  colder  winters,  and  shorter  but  hotter  sammeni  in  the 
northern  hemispheres,  such  as  occur  now 'in  Antarctic  regions.  By 
the  latter — viz.,  increasing  eccetUricity — ^these  effects,  which  are  now 
small  on  account  of  the  nearly  circular  form  of  the  earth^s  orbit,  would 
become  very  great.  At  the  time  of  greatest  eccentricity,  the  earth 
would  be  14,000,000  miles  farther  off  from  the  sun  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  the  winters  would  be  twenty-two  days  longer  and  20®  colder, 
and  the  summers  twenty-two  days  shorter,  but  much  hotter  than  now. 


WIVTIJI 
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Fio.  SdOa.— Diagram  Bbowing  effect  of  Prco«Mion.    A,  condition  of  things  now;  B^  m  it  will  b«  10^ 

yean  hence. 

Fig.  689a  is  a  diagram  representing  the  effect  of  precession.  In 
A  we  have  the  condition  as  it  now  exists,  i.  e.,  the  north  pole,  n  p,  is 
turned  away  from  the  sun,  s  (winter),  at  perihelion,  and  toward  the 
sun  (summer)  at  aphelion.  But  the  earth,  rotating  on  its  axis  like  a 
spinning-top,  does  not  maintain  the  same  position  of  its  axis— does 
not  sleep  in  its  spinning — but  wabbles  on  its  center,  the  ends  of  the 
axis  describing  a  small  circle  (as  shown  by  the  dotted  line)  in  21,000 
years.*  In  10,500  years,  therefore,  the  axis  will  be  tilted  the  other 
way,  so  that  JB  represents  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time.     It  is 

1  The  cycle  of  precession  is  26,000  years,  but  the  adyance-moTement  of  the  nuijor 
axis  of  the  orbit  mokes  the  cycle  of  aphelion  winter  21,000  years. 
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seen  that  winter  (north  pole  tamed  away  from  the  Bun)  will  be  in 
aphelion,  and  summer  (north  pole  turned  toward  the  Bun)  in  peri- 
helion. Now,  according  to  Croll,  the  coincidence  of  aphelion  winter 
with  a  period  of  greatest  eccentricity  produces  a  glacial  climate.  The 
cycle  of  aphelion  winter,  as  already  said,  is  21,000  years,  that  of  great- 
est eccentricity  is  much  longer  and  far  less  regular. 

Again,  these  effects,  CroU  thinks,  would  be  still  further  increased 
by  changes  in  the  direction  of  oceanic  currents.  During  aphelion 
winter  in  northern  hemisphere  the  equator  of,  heat  would  be  south  of 
the  geographical  equator  instead  of  north  of  it,  as  at  present.  The 
equatorial  current  of  the  Atlantic  (p.  39),  instead  of  turning  north- 
ward to  form  the  Gulf  Stream,  would  be  turned  southward  by  the 
wedge-shaped  eastern  point  of  South  America,  and  the  northern  hem- 
isphere would  be  still  further  chilled  by  the  withdrawal  of  this  great 
moderator  of  northern  climates.  Finally,  to  all  these  effects  must 
now  be  added  the  important  effect  of  the  extreme  range  of  tempera- 
ture during  an  aphelion-winter  period,  especially  at  a  time  of  maximum 
eccentricity.  McGee  *  has  shown  that  the  effect  of  increased  range  is 
to  diminish  the  mean  temperature,  while  Hill '  has  shown  that  it  in- 
creases the  mean  evaporation^  and  therefore  the  mean  precipitation, 
as  snow. 

If  this  theory  be  true,  one  corollary  is  the  recurrence  of  Glacial 
epochs  many  times  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  Another,  according 
to  Croll,  is  the  alternation  of  colder  and  warmer  periods  many  times 
during  every  period  of  greatest  eccentricity,  and  a  similar  alternation 
of  each  between  the  two  poles,  so  that  the  cold  period  at  one  pole  cor- 
responds with  the  warm  period  at  the  other.  Of  the  alternation  of 
colder  and  warmer  periods  during  the  Glacial  epoch  there  are  many 
evidences  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
if  these  were  so  numerous  (seven  or  eight)  as  the  theory  requires.  Of 
the  recurrence  of  many  Glacial  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  earth  there 
is  as  yet  no  reliable  evidence,  but  much  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It 
is  true  that  what  seem  to  be  Glacial  drifts,  with  scored  bowlders,  etc., 
have  been  found  on  several  geological  horizons,  but  these  are  usually 
in  the  vicinity  of  lofty  mountains,  and  are  probably,  therefore,  evi- 
dences of  local  glaciation,  not  of  a  Glacial  epoch.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  evidence  derived  from  fossils  plainly  indicates  warm  climates 
even  in  polar  regions  during  all  geological  periods  until  the  Quater- 
nary. The  evidence  at  present,  therefore,  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor 
of  the  uniqueness  of  the  glacial  epoch.  This  fact  is  the  great  objec- 
tion to  CroU's  theory. 

Mr.  Wallace  has  recently  attempted  to  remove  this  objection  by 

1  American  Journal^  vol.  xxii.,  p.  487,  1881. 
*  Geological  Magazine^  yol  8,  p.  481,  1881. 
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modifying  CtdII'b  theory.  He  subsUntially  accepts  CroU's  Tie«,1i(t 
tbioks  that  astronomicftl  changes  alone  wiU  not  produce  >  glacial  tyA, 
bot  must  be  coincident  with  geographical  chaogeB  favoring  the  BameR- 
•alt.  He  maintains  that,  until  the  Qaatemaiy,  geographical  conditim 
favored  warm,  uniform  climates,  especially  by  several  open  cnmgC- 
ways  from  tropical  to  polar  seaa,  notably  one  from  the  lodian  Ocea 
through  Western  Asia  ;  and  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Qaaternin 
these  warm  currents  were  cut  oflf  by  northern  elevation,  which  m 
know  occurred  at  this  time,  while  the  elevation  itself  would  tend  itill 
further  to  increase  the  cold.  The  Glacial  epoch  waa  therefore  the  re- 
salt  of  several  causes,  astronomical  and  geographical,  viz. :  apheliot 
irioter,  maximum  eccentricity,  and  northern  elevation.  On  this  vin 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  should  have  been  but  one  Glacial  cpoA 
This  feems  to  be  by  far  the  most  probable  view  yet  presented. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Wallace  thinks  that,  during  a  period  of  maximua 
eccentricity,  the  great  accumulation  of  ice,  once  effected,  would  coe- 
serve  the  cold  and  tide  over  the  shorter  precessional  cycles,  bo  tiai 
these  would  have  but  little  effect,  and  hence  there  would  not  be,  ai 
in  fact  were  not,  seven  or  eight  alternations  of  cold  and  bot  periodi 
during  the  Glacial  epoch,  as  Croll  thinks.  There  was  bat  one  inio- 
glacial  period,  and  this  was  determined  by  changes  io  eccentricity, » 
seen  in  Fig.  890. 

2.  Time  involved  in  the  QDaternary  Period. — If  we  accept  Croll's 
and  Wallact'rt  view,  then  it  is  possible  to  estimate  with  accuracy  tbo 
length  of  the  Glacial  epoch  and  the  time  elapsed  since  its  close,  for  il 
is  needless  to  pay  that  astronomical  cycles  are  calculable  with  great 
certainty.     The  following  diagram  taken  from  Mr.  Wallace  shows  the 


degrees  of  eccentricity  during  the  last  .tOO.OOO  years,  and  the  recurring 
cycles  of  precession  during  that  period.     If,  as  he  thinks,  the  cold  was 
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mainly  due  to  eccentricity  and  geographical  changes,  the  precessional 
changes  haying  little  effect,  then  this  figure  will  also  represent  the 
degrees  of  cold.  It  is  seen  that,  according  to  Croll  and  Wallace,  the 
glacial  period  commenced  240,000  years  ago,  lasted  160,000  years,  and 
80,000  years  have  elapsed  since  its  close.  It  is  seen  also  that  Mr. 
Wallace  makes  but  one  interglacial  period  instead  of  eight,  the  effect 
of  the  shorter  precessional  cycles  being  tided  over  by  the  effect  of  the 
accumulated  ice. 

On  any  view  as  to  the  cause  of  the  glacial  climate,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  changes  which  produced  it  were  effected  very  slowly, 
and  therefore  involved  long  periods  of  time,  so  slowly  that  they  would 
probably  be  unobserved  by  contemporaneous  man,  if  such  existed. 
There  are  changes  by  elevation  and  depression  now  going  on  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  earth  which  are  probably  as  rapid  as  those  of  the 
Glacial  and  Champlain  epochs.  The  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  of  Nor- 
way are  now  rising  at  an  average  rate  of  two  and  a  half  feet  per  cen- 
tury. Continue  this  for  800  centuries,  and  Norway  would  attain  an 
elevation  as  great  as  that  of  the  Glacial  epoch,  and,  if  such  elevation 
produces  cold,  would  be  again  ice-sheeted.  Depression  at  a  similar 
rate  for  the  same  time  would  bring  about  a  condition  similar  to  that 
of  the  Champlain  epoch.  Yet  these  changes  are  unremarked,  except 
by  the  eye  of  Science.  The  only  difference,  if  any,  between  what  is 
in  progress  now  and  what  took  place  in  Glacial  times,  is  the  compara- 
tive univeraality  of  the  oscillations  theuy  and  especially  their  coinci- 
dence with  certain  astronomical  changes,  which  greatly  increased  their 
effect  upon  climate. 

3.  The  Quaternary  a  Period  of  Revolution— a  Transition  between 
the  Cenozoic  and  the  Modem  Eras.— We  have  already  seen  (pp.  280 

and  291)  that  between  the  great  eras,  and  perhaps  also  at  other  times, 
there  have  been  periods  of  oscillation  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  there- 
fore of  changes  of  physical  geography,  marked  by  unconformity  of 
strata  ;  and  changes  of  climate,  marked  by  apparently  abrupt  changes 
of  species.  These  have  been  the  critical  periods  of  the  earth's  history 
— periods  of  revolution  and  rapid  change.  But  for  that  very  reason 
they  are  also  periods  of  lost  records.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
lost  interval  at  the  end  of  the  Archaean,  evidently  the  greatest  of  all  \ 
again,  of  a  lost  interval  at  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic,  partly  recovered 
in  the  Permian,  evidently  the  next  greatest ;  again,  of  a  lost  interval  at 
the  end  of  the  Cretaceous,  in  a  large  measure  recovered  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  There  are  doubtless  many  others  of  less  extent. 
These  periods  are  always  marked  by  unconformity  of  the  strata  and 
change  in  the  life-system.  The  old  geologists  regarded  these  changes 
as  sudden  and  cataclysmic.  All  geologists  now  regard  the  suddenness 
as  largely  apparent,  and  the  result  of  lost  record. 
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Now,  the  Quatemary  is  oho  a  critical  period.  It  correspoiids 
with  one  of  the  lost  intervals ;  only,  in  this  case,  on  account  of  its  near 
ness  to  us,  the  record  has  been  recovered.  By  the  study  of  this  period, 
therefore,  we  may  hope  to  solve  many  problems  which  have  heretofore 
puzzled  us.  Here,  for  example,  we  have  oscillations  of  the  crust  on  t 
grand  scale,  producing  great  changes  of  physical  geography  and  cli- 
mate, and  therefore  of  fauna  and  flora.  Here  we  have  unconformitj, 
now  being  produced  h^  sedimentation  on  old  eroded  land-surfaces  in 
all  the  region  affected  by  the  oscillations — marine  sediments  in  fiords 
and  river  sediments  in  old  river-channels.  But  we  observe  that  in  this 
case  these  effects  have  been  produced  slowly,  and  that  the  fauna  and 
flora  have  not  been  suddenly  destroyed  and  suddenly  recreated,  bat 
have  continued  to  live  throughout,  the  species  gradually  changing. 
But,  what  is  still  more  interesting,  much  light  is  thrown  also  on  the 
hitherto  insoluble  problem  of  the  mode  and  the  cause  of  the  oompaia- 
tively  rapid  change  of  species  in  these  critical  periods.  The  attentive 
study  of  the  Quaternary  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effect  of 
ohan]^e  of  climate,  one  great  cause  of  change  of  species  has  been  migra- 
tion: migration  north  and  south,  enforced  hy  change  of  temperature; 
migration  in  any  direction,  permitted  by  change  of  physical  geography. 
This  point  is  so  important,  that  we  must  explHin  it  somewhat  fully. 

It  will  be  remembered  (p.  503)  that  in  Miocene  times  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Spitzbergcn,  were  covered  with  a  luxuriant  temperate 
vegetation.  The  congeners  of  their  vegetation  at  that  time  are  found 
now  in  California,  along  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  States,  and 
in  Southern  Europe.  Evidently  at  that  time  there  was  no  polar  ice- 
cap, and  therefore  no  arctic  plants.  At  the  end  of  the  Pliocene,  the 
vegetation  shows  a  climate  not  greatly  differing  from  the  present.  It 
is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  cold  had  increased  until  an  ice-cap  had 
formed,  such  as  now  exists  in  polar  regions,  with  its  accomf»animent  of 
arctic  species.  As  the  Glacial  epoch  came  on  and  culminated,  the 
polar  ice-cap  slowly  extended — its  margin  crept  slowly  southward, 
until  it  reached  40°  in  America  and  50*^  in  Europe  and  Asia,  with  local 
extensions  stretching  still  farther  southward,  in  the  form  of  separated 
glaciers.  The  southern  polar  regions  were  ppobably  similarly  afifected, 
either  simultaneously  or  alternately. 

We  must  not  confound  this  movement  southward  of  the  southern 
limit  of  the  ice  with  the  cnrre7}t  motion  of  the  ice-sheet  itself.  The 
limit  of  the  ice-cap  is  like  the  lower  limit  of  a  glacier  (p.  44).  It  may 
be  stationary,  or  advancing  or  retreating,  but  the  glacial  stream  flow* 
ever  onward.  Again,  the  motion  of  a  glacial  current  is  slow — ^perhaps 
one  to  three  feet  per  day — but  the  extension  or  recession  of  the  glacial 
limit  is  far  slower,  perhaps  a  few  feet  per  annum.  We  may  thus  easily 
appreciate  the  immense  time  necessary  to  advance  this  limit  of  the  ice- 
cap to  40^  latitude. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Glacial  and  the  commencement  of  the  Champlain 
epoch  a  movement  of  the  ice-limit  in  a  contrary  direction — a  retreat 
northward — commenced  and  continued,  with  perhaps  some  alternate 
progressions  and  regressions,  to  its  present  position. 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  advance  and  retreat  of  polar  ice  upon  plants 
and  animals  must  have  been  verj  marked.  Temperate  plants,  inhabit- 
ing Greenland  in  the  Miocene,  were  pushed  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf. 
Arctic  plants — ^i.  e.,  those  which  haunt  the  margin  of  perpetual  ice — 
were  pushed  to  Middle  United  States  and  to  Middle  Europe  ;  and  arc- 
tic shells  were  similarly  driven  southward,  slowly^  generation  after  gen- 
eration. We  say  slowli/,  for  otherwise  they  must  have  been  destroyed. 
With  the  return  of  temperate  conditions,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ice- 
cap, these  species,  both  shells  and  plants,  again  went  northward  to  their 
appropriate  place.  But  the  plant  species,  and  some  land  invertebrate 
species,  such  as  insects,  had  an  alternative  which  the  shells  had  not, 
viz.,  to  seek  arctic  conditions  also  upward  on  mountains.  Many  did 
so  and  were  left  stranded  there.  Thus  is  explained  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Alpine  plant-species  in  Europe  are  similar  to  and  largely  identical 
with  those  in  America  ;  and  both  with  the  present  arctic  species.  This 
indicates  a  former  wide  distribution  of  identical  arctic  species  all  over 
Europe  and  America,  and  their  subsequent  retreat  northward  into 
polar  regions,  and  upward  into  Alpine  isolation.  Recently  Grote 
has  observed  a  similar  isolation  of  Labrador  insect-species  on  Mount 
Washington  and  on  the  Colorado  mountains.^ 

There  was  probably  a  similar  movement,  to  a  less  extent,  of  temper- 
ate species.  In  the  Taxodium  of  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
swamps,  and  the  Sequoias  of  California,  we  doubtless  have  examples  of 
species  wide-spread  in  Miocene  times,  which  have  been  destroyed  by 
these  climatic  changes,  except  in  certain  limited  areas. 

But  plants  and  lower  species  of  animals  are  far  less  affected  by 
changes  in  physical  conditions  than  are  the  higher  species  of  animals. 
This  is  shown  by  the  wide  range  both  in  space  and  time  of  the  former 
as  compared  with  the  latter.  Under  these  great  changes  and  enforced 
migrations,  therefore,  plants  and  invertebrate  animal  species  meintained 
their  specific  character^  mostly  unchanged,  or  but  slightly  changed. 
But  in  the  case  of  mammals  destruction  or  change  was  inevitable.  Both 
took  place — destruction  of  some  and  change  of  the  remainder. 

In  America  during  Quaternary  times  there  was  probably  a  broad 
land-connection  of  North  America  with  South  America  by  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  region  ;  and  certainly,  as  shown  by  the  similarity  of  plants, 
with  Northern  Asia,  by  the  region  between  the  Aleutian  Isles  and 
Behring  Straits.  Thus  migrations  were  not  only  enforced  by  climatic 
changes,  but  permitted  by  geographical  connections  with  adjacent  con- 

'  American  Journal  of  Sdenice^  1876,  toI.  x.,  p.  835. 
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tinents.  Also  the  great  Pliocene  lake  (p.  500)  which  separated  West- 
ern from  Eastern  North  America  was  abolished,  and  migrations  estab- 
lished between  the  East  and  West.  It  is  evident  that  from  all  these 
oauses  mammalian  faunae  from  widely-different  regions  were  precipitated 
upon  each  other,  and  struggled  together  for  mastery.  Lar^  numben 
of  species  were  destroyed,  and  the  fittest  only  survived,  and  these  only 
under  changed  forms.  It  is  quite  possible  that  roan  came  to  America 
with  the  Asiatic  mammalian  invasion.  If  so,  his  earliest  remains  in 
America  may  be  looked  for  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Of  course,  we  use  the  word  migrations  in  its  widest  sense,  as  change 
of  habitat  of  species  as  well  as  of  individuals.  In  the  case  of  plants 
and  many  lower  animals,  the  place  of  species  only  moved  slowly,  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  case  of  mammals  there  was  more  de- 
cided movement  of  individuals. 

This  very  important  subject  has  been  more  closely  studied  in  Europe 
than  here,  although  we  believe  that  America  is  the  simplest  and  best 
field  for  its  elucidation.  During  the  Quaternary  probably  at  least  four 
distinct  mammalian  faunse  struggled  together  for  mastery  on  European 
soil :  1.  The  Pliocene  autochthones.  2.  Invasions  from  Africa,  pe^ 
mitted  by  geographical  connection  opening  a  gateway  through  the 
Mediterranean,  since  closed.  3.  Invasions  from  Asia,  by  opening  of  a 
gateway  which  has  remained  open  ever  since  ;  with  this  invasion  prob- 
ably came  man.  4.  Invasions  from  arctic  regions.  Probably  more  than 
one  such  invasion  took  place ;  certainly  one  occurred  during  the  second 
Glacial  epoch,  called  on  that  account  the  Reindeer  period. 

The  final  result  of  all  this  struggle  was,  that  the  Pliocene  autoch- 
thones were  destroyed  or  driven  southward  in  Africa ;  tbe  soathem 
species  were  mostly  destroyed  or  driven  back,  with  changed  forms  and 
diminished  size  ;  the  northern  species,  reindeer,  glutton,  etc.,  retreated 
again  northward,  and  the  Asiatics  remained  in  possession  of  the  field, 
but  greatly  changed  by  the  struggle.  Man  was  among  these,  and  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  principal  agents  in  the  change.  Speaking  more  ac- 
curately, the  present  fauna  of  Europe  may  be  said  to  be  a  product  of 
all  these  factors ;  but  the  Asiatic  invasion  seems  to  be  the  largest  factor. 

Thus,  then,  the  gradual  progress  of  evolution,  and  tbe  causes  of  the 
phenomenon  of  rapid  change  of  species  at  critical  periods  of  the  earth's 
history,  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  A  gradual,  extremely  slow  evolution  of  organic  forms  under  the 
operation  of  all  the  forces  and  factors  of  evolution  known  and  un- 
known, whatever  we  may  conceive  these  to  be.  This  cause  acting 
alone  would  produce  gradual  changes  in  time  (geological  fauna),  but 
without  geographical  diversity. 

2.  This  slow  evolution  takes  different  directions  in  different  places 
and  under  different  physical  conditions,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  geo- 
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graphical  faunas  and  floras.  Such  geographical  faunas  and  floras, 
if  isolated  by  physical  barriers,  become  more  and  more  diverse  so  long 
as  the  barriers  are  maintained.  This  cause  acting  alone  would  produce 
extreme  geographical  diversity,  and  render  determination  of  synchro- 
nism impossible. 

3.  During  critical  periods  physical  changes  and  consequent  migra- 
tions, partly  enforced  by  changes  of  climate,  partly  permitted  by  re- 
moval of  barriers,  and  the  precipitation  of  adjacent  faunas  and  floras 
upon  each  other,  and  the  consequent  severe  struggle  for  life,  give  rise 
to  far  more  rapid  changes  of  species,  but  at  the  same  time  to  greater 
geographical  uniformity.  This  more  rapid  change  of  organic  forms 
is  produced  partly  by  severer  pressure  of  external  conditions,  certainly 
one  factor  of  change  ;  partly  by  severer  struggle  for  life,  certainly  an- 
other factor  of  change  ;  and  doubtless  partly  also  by  the  more  active 
operation  of  other  factors  of  change,  which  we  do  not  yet  understand. 
This  last  cause  tends  to  produce  not  only  more  rapid  general  evolution, 
but  also  to  destroy  extreme  geographical  diversity  ;  and  since  it  oper- 
ates on  animals  rather  more  than  plants,  plant  species  are  more  apt  to 
be  local,  and  are  less  certainly  carried  along  with  the  stream  of  general 
Evolution,  and  are,  therefore,  less  reliable  in  determining  geological 
age  than  animals. 

The  last  of  these  critical  periods  was  the  Quaternary.  Therefore 
in  the  changes  of  physical  geography  and  climate  of  this  period  we 
find  the  main  cause  of  the  present  distribution  of  species;  and,  con- 
versely, this  distribution  furnishes  the  key  to  the  geographical  changes 
and  the  direction  of  migrations  daring  the  Quaternary. 

Thus,  then,  regarding  the  Cenozoic  and  the  Modem  as  consecutive 
eras,  and  the  Quaternary  as  the  transitional,  revolutionary,  or  critical 
period  between,  we  see  a  great,  and,  if  we  had  lost  the  Quaternary,  an 
apparently  sudden,  change  of  species.  Yet  this  change,  as  great  as  it 
is,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  that  which  separates  the 
great  eras  or  even  ages  from  each  other.  Evidently,  therefore,  we  must 
regard  the  lost  interval  between  the  Archaean  and  Palaeozoic,  and  that 
between  the  Palseozoic  and  Mesozoic,  yes,  even  that  between  the  Meso- 
zoic  and  Cenozoic  (as  small  as  this  latter  is  in  comparison  with  the 
others),  as  all  of  them  far  greater  than  the  whole  Quaternary  period ; 
or  else  the  forces  of  evolution  must  have  been  far  more  active  in  those 
earlier  times  than  more  recently. 

4.  Drift  in  Relation  to  Gold. — We  have  already  stated  (p.  240)  that 
gold  occurs  in  two  positions,  either  in  quartz-veins  intersecting  meta- 
morphic  slates  (quartz-mines)  or  in  drift-gravels  (placer-mines).  The 
auriferous  slates  may  be  of  various  ages.  In  the  Appalachian  chain, 
and  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  in  Australia,  the  slate  or  schist  is 
metamorphic  Silurian,  In  California  it  is  Jura-Trias,  The  placer 
gold  deposits  are  everywhere  Q^aJtemary  drift-gravels. 
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There  has  been  throughout  all  geological  time  a  progressive  oon- 
oentration  of  gold,  as  well  as  many  other  metals,  in  a  more  and  more 
available  form :  1.  It  was  first  disseminated  in  excessively  small  quan- 
tities, too  small  to  be  detected,  through  the  slcUea^  derived  doubtless 
from  the  sea,  in  the  waters  of  which  it  is  detectable  lo  very  small  quAii- 
tities.  2.  After  the  upheaval,  crumpling,  metamorphism,  and  fissuriog 
of  these  slates,  the  gold  was  dissolved,  and  accumulated,  along  with 
silica  and  metallic  sulphides,  in  these  6ssures,  as  auriferous  veins.  3. 
Atmospheric  agencies  acting  on  these  outcropping  veins  dissolved  awaj 
the  sulphides,  and  left  the  gold  in  a  still  more  available  form  along  tl^ 
backs  of  the  veins.  4.  Then  came  the  ice-sheet  and  the  glaciers 
of  the  Quaternary,  like  a  plough,  cutting  away  the  backs  of  the 
quartz-veins,  together  with  the  containing  slates,  and,  like  a  mill, 
grinding  all  to  gravel,  and  heaping  it  away  in  moraines.  Some  of  the 
placer-mines  are  in  these  moraines,  but  most  of  the  gold  has  been 
subjected  to  still  another  process  5.  Lastly,  in  the  Champlain  epoch, 
the  river-floods  washed  these  moraine-heaps  down  the  rivers,  sorting 
tliem  and  depositing  where  the  velocity  of  the  current  diminished. 
These  river-gravels,  thus  sorted,  cradled,  panned  by  the  action  of  cor* 
rents,  and  therefore  with  the  coarse  gold  near  the  bottom  and  high 
up  the  gulches,  constitute  the  richest  placer-mines. 

The  placers  of  California,  however,  are  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the 
ordinary  or  superficial  placers,  and  the  deep  placers.  The  superficial 
placers  are  gravel-drifts  in  the  present  river-beds.  The  deep  placers 
are  gravel-drifts  in  old  river-beds.  These  old  river-beds,  as  already 
stated  (pp.  248,  555),  are  in  many  cases  covered  up  with  lava.  Usually 
the  general  direction  of  the  old  bed  coincides  with  that  of  the  present 
river-system,  but  sometimes  the  present  river-system  cuts  across  the 
old  river-system.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  old 
river-gravels  were  formed  before  the  lava-flow,  and  the  newer  gravels 
after  the  lava-flow.  In  all  cases  also  the  present  river-system  has  cut 
down  far  below  the  old  b^ds,  in  this  respect  entirely  different  from  the 
old  river-beds  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  continent. 

The  following  figures  are  ideal  sections  altered  a  little  from  Whit- 
ney's :  Fig.  891,  of  a  case  in  which  the  old  and  the  present  river-beds 
are  parallel  to  each  other  ;  Fig.  892,  where  the  latter  cut  through  the 
former.  In  the  former  case  the  section  is  across  the  lava-flow,  as  well 
as  across  the  river-beds  ;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
lava-flow,  and  therefore  of  the  old  river-bed,  but  across  the  present 
river-bed. 

In  Fig.  891,  which  is  a  section  across  Table  Mountain,  in  Tuolumne 
County,  California,  Z  is  the  lava-cap,  140  feet  thick,  beneath  which  is 
the  old  river-bed,  7?,  with  its  gravel,  G,  now  worked  by  a  tunnel,  driven 
through  the  rim-slate  S.    More  recent  gravels,  G'y  are  seen  in  the  pres- 
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ent  river-beds,  M'.    In  this  locality  O  represents  the  deep  placers,  and 
6^'  the  superficial  placers. 

The  history  of  changes  shown  in  these  sections  is  suflBciently 
obvious.    In  the  time  of  the  old  river-system,  H  was  a  river-bed,  doubt- 


Fio.  891.— Section  acroM  Tabic  MoanUIn.  Tnolamne  County,  CalifornU :  X,  lavs;  (?,  gnyel ;  S^  slate ; 

i?,  old  rlrer^bed ;  i?',  present  riyer-bed. 

less  with  a  ridge  on  either  side  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.  In 
this  bed  accumulated  gravel,  containing  gold.  Then  came  the  lava- 
flow,  which  of  course  ran  down  the  valley,  displacing  the  river  and 


Fio.  892. — Lava-8trcMro  cut  through  by  Rivera:  a,  a,  banr.lt;  d,  b.  yolcanlc  aahea;  o,  r.  Tertiary;  d,  r/, 
Cretaceous  rocks;  H  if,  dtrectkui  of  the  old  riverbed;  £\  E\  sections  of  the  presttnt  riyer-beds  {ttom 
Whitney). 

covering  up  the  gravels.  The  displaced  rivers  now  ran  on  either  side 
of  the  resistant  lava,  and  cut  out  new  valleys,  2,000  feet  deep,  in  the 
solid  slate,  leaving  the  old  lava-covered  river-beds  and  their  auriferous 
gravels  high  up  on  a  ridge.  In  other  cases  the  convulsion  which  ejected 
the  lava  also  changed  greatly  the  general  slope  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  the  direction  of  the  streams.  In  such  cases  of  course  the 
present  river-system  cuts  across  the  old  river-beds  and  gravels,  and 
their  covering  lavas,  as  shown  in  Fig.  892. 

Age  of  the  River-Oravels. — The  age  of  the  old  river-gravels  is  still 
doubtful ;  that  of  the  newer  river-gravels  is  undoubtedly  Champlain 
or  early  Terrace.  Below  we  give  a  list,  taken  from  Whitney,  of  the 
remains  found  in  these  gravels  : 


Newer  placers. 


Great  mastodon. 

Mammoth. 

Bison. 

Tapir,  modem. 

Iloree,  modern. 

Man's  works. 

Great  mastodon.' 

Mammoth. 

Tapir,  modem. 

Rhiuoceros  (ally). 

Hippopotamus  (ally). 

Camel  (ally). 

Ilorse,  extinct  species. 

>  Whitney  states  that  the  mastodon  is  not  found  here,  but  it  has  been  since  found. 


Deep  placers.    < 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  fauna  of  the  deep  placers  anite  PUooene 
and  Quaternary  characters.  The  great  mastodon,  the  Da.aiiunothy  and 
the  tapir,  are  distinctively  Quaternary,  while  the  others  are  Pliocene. 
The  plants,  according  to  Lesquercuz,  are  decidedly  Pliocene.  Thoe- 
fore  Whitney  has  not  only  placed  the  deep  placers  in  the  Pliocene, 
but  made  them  the  representative  of  the  whole  Pliocene,  and  probably 
Miocene,  and  the  lava-flow  as  the  dividing-line  between  the  Tertiary 
and  Quaternary.  But,  all  the  facts  considered,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  both  the  filling  of  the  old  river  beds,  and  their  protection  by  lava, 
took  place  comparatively  rapidly,  and  were  together  the  closing  scene 
of  the  Tertiary  drama.  The  deep  gravels,  therefore,  may  be  placed 
indifferently  in  the  latest  Pliocene  or  earliest  Quaternary.  The  newer 
gravels  are  undoubtedly  Quaternary  and  recent.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
deep  placer-gravels  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  Quaternary  gravels 
all  over  the  world,  except  that,  by  percolating  alkaline  waters  contain- 
ing silica,  they  have  been  cemented  in  some  cases  into  ^rits  and  con- 
glomerates. This  is  because  they  are  covered  with  lava  which  yields 
both  the  alkali  and  the  soluble  silica,  as  already  explained  (p.  248). 

In  any  case,  we  have  here  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  inunen- 
sity  of  geological  times.  The  whole  work  of  cutting  the  hard  slate- 
rock  2,000  feet  or  more  has  deen  done  since  the  lava-flow,  and  therefore 
certainly  since  the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FSYCHOZOIC  ERA--AOE   OF  MAX— RECENT  EPOCB. 

Characteristics. — Tlie  Quatomarv,  and,  indeed,  all  previous  ages, 
were  reigns  of  brute  force  and  animal  ferocity,  A  condition  of  things 
prevailed  which  was  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of  man.  The  age 
of  man,  on  the  contrary,  is  characterized  by  the  reign  of  mind.  There- 
fore, as  was  necessary,  the  dangerous  animals  decreased  in  size  and 
number,  and  the  useful  animals  and  plants  were  introduced,  or  else 
preserved  by  man. 

-  Distinctness  of  this  Era. — In  regard  to  the  distinctness  and  impor- 
tance of  this  era,  there  are  two  views  wliich  will  probably  ever  difide 
geologists,  depending  on  the  two  views  regarding  the  relation  of  man 
to  Nature.  From  the  purely  structural  and  animal  point  of  view  man 
is  very  closely  united  with  the  animal  kingdom.  He  has  no'department 
of  his  own,  but  belongs  to  the  vertebrate  department,  along  with  quad- 
rupeds, birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes.  He  has  no  class  of  his  own  but  be- 
longs to  the  class  Mammalia,  along  with  quadrupeds.     Neither  has  he 
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an  order  of  his  own,  but  belongs  to  the  order  of  Primates,  along  with 
monkeys,  lemurs,  etc.  Even  a  family  of  his  own,  the  ITominidcBj  is 
grudgingly  admitted  by  some.  But  from  the  psychical  point  of  view 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  overestimate  the  space  which  separates  man 
from  all  lower  things.  Man  must  be  set  off  not  only  against  the  animal 
kingdom,  but  against  the  whole  of  Nature  besides,  as  an  equivalent : 
Nature  the  book— the  revelation — and  man  the  interpreter. 

So  in  the  history  of  the  earth  :  from  one  point  of  view  the  era  of 
man  is  not  equivalent  to  an  era,  nor  to  an  age,  nor  to  a  period,  nor  even 
to  an  epoch.  But  from  another  point  of  view  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  whole  geological  history  of  the  earth  besides.  For  the  history  of 
the  earth  Jinds  its  consummcUion,  and  its  interpreter,  aiid  its  signifi- 
cance, in  man. 

The  rocks  of  this  epoch  are  the  present  river-deposits,  lake-deposits, 
sea-deposits,  volcanic  ejections,  etc.,  already  treated  of  in  Part  I.  The 
fauna  and  flora  of  this  epoch  are  the  species  stiU  living  on  the  earth. 

These  are  different  from  those  of  the  Tertiary,  and 
largely  from  those  of  the  Quaternary,  times  ;  but  the 
change,  as  we  have  already  shown,  has  been  gradual, 
not  sudden  ;  man  himself  being  one  of  the  chief 
agents  of  change. 


Fio.  898.— ninornlB  f^fnu^teaa,  x  .V  (from  a  photo- 
graph of  a  skekton  In  Chitetoharch  Mntenm, 
New  Zealand). 


Fro.  894. — Aptornla  dldlibnnla,  x  A  (from  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  skeleton  In  Chiiaiebarch  MuiO' 
urn,  New  Zealand). 
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The  Ghaogfl  still  in  Progreas— Examples  of  Beoently-Eztinflt  Speein. 
— The  gradual  change  of  fauoa  has  been  going  on  tfaroagh  many  ago, 
and  IB  Btill  going  on  under  our  eyes.  Manjr  renurkable  Qnatenun 
species  hare  lingered,  and  become  extinct  by  tbo  Agency  of  mui,  ern 
in  historic  timt^s.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  huge 
wingless  birds,  the  remains  of  which  hare  been  discovered  in  Now  Zet- 
land and  Madagascar,  viz.,  the  Dinornis  (huge  bird),  .^S^iomit  (tall 
bird),  Palapteryx  (old  wingless  bird),  the  Solitaire,  and  the  Dnk. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  D.  Voy,  I  am  able  to  g:ive  good  fignict 
of  the  skeletons  of  several  of  these  extraordinaiy  extinct  birdi,  takn 
from  photographs  (Figs.  893,  894). 


The  mnomia  gigantem  at  New  Zealand,  and  the  .^^piornU  of 
Hadiguscar,  were  probably  twelve  feet  high.  The  tibia  of  the  former 
has  been  found  nearly  a  yard  long,  and  as  thick  as  the  tibia  of  a  horse, 
and  the  of>:g  of  the  latter,  well  preserved,  thirteen  inches  long  and  nine 
inches  in  diameter,  with  a  capacity  of  two  gallons.  The  toe-bones  of  the 
J>.  eUphatUopuB  (Fig.  805)  rivaled  in  size  those  of  an  elephant  (Owen) 
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These  huge  birds  must  have  been  capable  of  making  tracks  nearly  as 
large  as  those  of  the  supposed  birds  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  sand- 
stone (p.  456).  Such  tracks  have  indeed  been  recently  found  in  New 
Zealand,  in  a  very  soft  sandstone.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Voy, 
I  am  able  to  give  in  Fig.  895a  a  copy  of  photograph  of  such  tracks 
obtained  by  him.  The  dodo,  a  heavy,  clumsy  bird,  of  fifty  pounds' 
weight,  with  loose,  downy  feathers,  and  imperfect  wings,  like  a  new- 
bom  chicken,  became  extinct  only  about  150  or  200  years  ago.  The 
Apten/Xy  to  which,  of  all  living  birds,  the  DmorniSy  AptomiSy  etc.,  are 
most  nearly  allied,  still  survives,  ready  to  disappear  (Fig.  896). 

The  Boa primigeniuSy  the  gigantic  ox  of  Quaternary  times,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  as  the  Urus  of  Caesar,  and  therefore  became  ex- 
tinct since  Roman  times.  The  aurochs,  another  Quaternary  ox,  would 
have  been  now  entirely  extinct  but  for  the  imperial  edict  which  pre- 
serves a  few  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania.  The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  bison, 
the  elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  fiercer  and  larger 
animals,  are  even  now  disappearing  before  the  advance  of  civilized  man. 

Thus,  in  passing  from  geological  to  present  times,  we  trace  rocks 
into  sediments  and  soils ;  geological  agencies  into  chemical  and  physical 
agencies,  now  in  operation;  extinct  faunae  and  fiorae  into  the  living 
fauna  and  fiora ;  in  a  word,  geology  into  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
paleontology  into  zoology  and  botany. 

Now,  in  this  gradual  change  of  fauna,  when  did  man  first  appear 
upon  the  scene,  and  what  was  the  character  of  primeval  man  ?  This 
introduces  us  to  two  very  important  but  very  difficult  and  obscure  sub- 
jects. 

I. — ANTiQurrr  of  Man. 

On  this  interesting  subject  the  three  sciences — History,  Archaeology, 
and  Greology — meet  and  cooperate ;  and  the  recent  rapid  advance  has 
been  the  result  of  this  union,  and  especially  of  the  application  of  geo- 
logical methods  of  research. 

Archaeologists  have  long  ago  divided  the  history  of  human  civiliza- 
tion into  three  epochs  or  ages,  named,  from  the  materials  of  which 
weapons  and  tools  are  made,  respectively  the  Stone  age,  the  Bronze 
agCy  and  the  Iron  age.  We  are  here  concerned  only  with  the  Stone 
age  ;  the  others  belong  to  history. 

Closer  study  has  again  divided  the  Stone  age  into  two,  viz.,  the 
PalcRoUthic  (old  Stone  age)  and  the  Neolithic  (newer  Stone  age). 
During  the  former,  only  chipped  stone  implements  were  used  ;  while 
in  the  latter  polished  stone  implements  were  also  used.  It  is  princi- 
pally with  the  Palceolithic  that  we  are  here  concerned. 

Still  closer  study,  in  connection  with  geology,  has  again  divided  the 
Palaeolithic  into  an  earlier  and  a  later.     The  earlier,  being  contempora- 
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.  neoos  with  the  mammoth,  is  railed  the  MammotA  age  ;  and  the  UUw, 
for  similar  reaaons,  the  Reindeer  age.  The  mammoth,  however,  exirtd 
al»o  in  thia  Utter  age.  The  former  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Ch»jii- 
plain  epoch  in  geology,  and  the  hitter  with  the  Terrace  of  America,  or 
Second  Glacial  epoch  of  Europe.  The  Neolithic  commences  the  Pajcbo- 
loic  era,  or  reiffn  of  man — the  period  when  tnan  had  estaUtahed  kii 
tupremacy.    The  following  table  expresses  these  Tiews  : 

S.  Iron  age ) 

8.  Bronie  tgu J-  Psychoiolo  er&. 

(  NcoUihk — DuniMUf  uiinuls.  ) 
I.  Stone  •ge-.-I  p.i„„ii,i,i»  i  Rjln'w  "J!*  =  Twrmoeor  8«cond  Glacial  cpo^ 

(  I'*l^>«l''=-{  M.Q.niotliTgo  =  dumpLin  epoch. 

These  divisions  and  their  relations  to  geological  epochs  have  been 
established  in  Europe.  Thej  would  probably  apply  also  to  some  parti 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  for  in  portions  of  these  old  countries  man  has  doulx- 
lesa  passed,  successively  and  slowly,  throu^  all  these  stages.  But  all 
these  stages  are  not  represented  in  all  countries,  nor  do  they  neoessarily 
oorrespond  to  the  geological  epochs  mentioned  above.  The  Soath-Sea- 
Islanders,  for  example,  are  still  in  the  Stone  age.  The  American  IitdiaiH 
were  in  the  Stone  ^e  only  three  centuries  ago. 

The  table  given  above  carries  man  back  to  the  Champlain  epoch. 
There  are  some  geologists  who  think  they  find  evidence  of  a  much  ear 
lier  existence  of  man.  We  will,  therefore,  very  rapidly  review  the  evi- 
dences of  the  antiquity  of  man.  In  doiiifj'  so,  however,  we  shall  accept 
none  but  thoroughly  reliable  evidencf .  There  has  been  recently  far  too 
much  eagerness  to  find  facts  which  overthrow  accepted  beliefs,  and  to 
accept  them  on  this  uccount  alone.  \Vc  will  take  up  Buropean  locali- 
ties first,  becnusc  the  subject  has  been  more  carefully  studied  there. 

Primeval  Man  in  Europe. 

Supposed  Miocene  Han — Evidence  nnreliable- — The  oarlieat  peHnl 
in  the  strata  of  which  any  supjiosoil  evidences  of  the  existence  of  man 


il  tbikM  '  wUHted  bj  &bM  Boi 
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have  been  found  is  the  Miocene.  These  evidences,  however,  are  con- 
fessedly meagre,  and  by  all  careful  investigators  considered  unreliable. 
Some  flint-flakes  (Fig.  896a),  so  rough  that  they  may  be  the  result  of 
physical  instead  of  intelligent  agencies  ;  some  bones  c»f  animals,  marked 
with  parallel  scratches  as  if  scraped,  but  the  scratches  may  have  been 
produced  by  currents,  or,  as  Lyell  thinks,  by  the  teeth  of  Rodents ; 
some  more  positive  evidences  of  man's  agency,  but  in  strata  of  more 
doubtful  age,  or  else  the  result  of  accidental  mixture  not  contempo- 
raneous with  the  deposit  itself — such  is,  in  brief,  the  evidence.  The 
Miocene  man  is  not  acknowledged  by  a  single  careful  geologist. 

Supposed  Pliooene  Man. — ^The  evidence  of  the  existence  of  man 
during  the  Pliocene  period  is,  if  possible,  still  more  meagre  and  unre- 
liable. M.  Ilamy  thinks  he  has  found  undoubted  evidence  of  human 
agency  in  flint  implements  in  Pliocene  strata  at  Savone  ;  but  the  con- 
temporaneousness of  the  flints  and  the  deposit  is  regarded  as  doubtful. 
Again,  Palaeolithic  implements  have  been  found  in  Madras  in  strata 
supposed  by  Falconer  to  be  Pliocene  ;  but  more  recent  investigations 
make  the  strata  Quaternary.*  Of  the  supposed  Pliocene  man  in  Cali- 
fornia we  will  speak  further  on.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  M.  Favre,  re- 
viewing the  whole  subject  up  to  1870,'  and,  again,  Evans,  President  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  reviewing  the  subject  up  to  1875,* 
and  Dawkins  in  1879,  and  Lubbock  in  1881,*  decide  that  the  existence 
of  Tertiary  man  is  yet  unproved. 

Quaternary  Man — Mammoth  Age. — But  of  the  existence  of  man  in 

Europe  and  America,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  Quaternary  period, 
there  seems  to  be  abundant  evidence.  We  shall  select  only  a  few 
striking  examples : 

a.  In  River-Terraces. — In  the  terraces  of  the  river  Somme,  near  Abbe- 
ville, were  found,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
chipped  flint  implements,  associated  with  bones  of  the  mammoth,  rhi- 
noceros, hippopotamus,  hyena,  horse,  etc.     The  doubts  with  which  the 


Fio.  897.— Section  acroR*  Valley  of  the  Bomroe :  1,  peat  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick,  reatlnir  oa 
jrravel  a ;  2,  lower-Ievol  fn^vela.  with  elephant-boncR  and  flint  implementa,  covered  with  rirer-loam 
twenty  to  forty  feet  thick :  8.  npper-level  prravels.  with  almllar  fossils  coYercd  with  loam,  in  all, 
thirty  feet  thick ;  4,  apland-Ioom,  five  to  six  feet  thick  ;  ft,  Eocene-Tertiary. 

first  announcement  of  these  facts  was  received  have  been  entirely  re- 
moved by  careful  examination  of  the  locality  by  many  scientists,  both 
of  France  and  England. 

The  findings  were  in  undisturbed  gravels,  both  lower  (2)  and  upper 

'  American  Journal  of  Science^  1876,  vol.  x.,  f .  232. 
»  "  Biblloth^ue  Univcreelle,"  "  Archives  dcs  Sciences/*  vol.  xxxvil,  p.  97. 
'  American  Journal  of  SeieneCf  vol.  x.,  p.  229. 
*  muure,  24,  p.  406. 
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(S),  beneath  river-louii  tweat;f  to  thirty  feet  tfaiok.  Snpposiiig  thit 
the  upper  loam  (4)  representA  the  full  ChAmpl&in  flood-depocit^  tbeo 
3  and  2  repr^ent  the  later  Champlain  or  early  Terrace  epoch. 

Id  England,  also,  at  Hoxne,  simitar  flint  implements,  associated  wilii 
bones  of  extinct  animals,  were  found  in  strata  undertyinff  tAe  Atfker- 
level  river-gravels,  but  overlying  the  boidder-drifl  or  trua  glaeiol  dt- 
potit.  Thb  fixes  the  age  as  Champlaiu.  Many  other  examples  of  lim- 
ilar  findinf^  might  be  cited. 

b.  BonfrCavea.— Engls  SknlL— In  the  caves  of  Belgium  and  GennsnT 
have  been  found  human  bonea  associated  with  extinot  animals.  Tit 
best  example  is  that  of  the  skull  found  in  a  oave  at  Engia,  on  the  banb 
of  tho  Mouse,  near  Liege.  Of  the  great  antiquity  of  this  sknll  tb^t 
seems  to  be  no  doubt.  It  was  found  in  bone  breccia,  assooiated  with 
bones  of  Quaternary,  extinct  species  and  living  species,  beneath  a  Uoi- 
agmitie  crueL  This  association  unmistakably  indicates  the  middles 
latter  part  of  the  Quaternary  period. 

Neandertbal  SkuU.— In  a  cave  at  Neanderthal,  near  DOsseldorf,  wu 
found  a  very  remarkable  human  skeleton,  which  has  greatly  excited  the  in- 
terest of  scientific  men.  The  limb-bonesare  large,  and  the  protuberances 
for  muscular  attachments  very  prominent ;  the  skull  veiy  thick,  Terr 
low  in  the  srch,  and  very  prominent  in  the  brows.  It  has  been  no- 
poaed  by  some  to  be  an  intermediate  form  between  man  and  the  apt: 
but,  aocording  to  tho  best  authority,  it  is  in  no  respect  intermediate  bm 
truly  human.  It  is  probably  the  skeleton  of  a  man  exceptionally  mn*- 
1  body  and  low  in  intelligence.     The  evidences  of  antiquity  «n 


cular  ii 


far  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  tlic  Engis  skull,  though  it  pnAi- 
bty  belongs  to  the  same  epoch.  The  Engis  skull,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a  well-shaped  averai/e  human  skull.  A  figure  of  the  Bngis  sknll  is 
given  above  {Fig.  898),  and  a  comparison  in  outline  of  the  Neande^ 
thai  with  the  ape  and  European  (Fig.  899). 
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Mentone  Skeleton- — Only  a  few  yean  ago  an  almost  perfect  skele- 
ton of  a  Palaeolithic  laan  was  fouDd  in  a  cave  at  Mentone,  near  Nice. 
It  is  that  of  a  tall,  well-fortned  man,  with  average  or  more  than  aver- 
age-sized skull,  and  a  facial  angle  of  85°.  The  antiquity  of  this  man  is 
undoubted,  for  bis  bones  are  associated  with  those  of  the  cave-lion, 
cave-bear,  rhinoceros,  reindeer,  together  with  living  species.  The  bones 
of  the  skeleton  are  all  in  place,  surrounded  with  the  implements  of  the 
chase  (fliat  implements),  and  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  viz.,  the  bones  of 
reindeer,  perforated  teeth  of  stag,  etc.  Of  the  latter,  twenty-two  lay 
about  his  head.  These  are  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  a  cbaplet. 
lliis  Quaternary  man  seems  to  have  laid  himself  down  quietly  in  bis 
cave- home  and  died. 

All  these,  and  many  more  which  might  be  mentioned,  belong  to 
the  early  PalcBolUhic,  although  the  last  is  possibly  a  transition  to  the 
next  or  Reindeer  age.  They  were  contemporaneous  with  the  mam- 
moth, the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  cave-bear,  the  cave-lion, 
the  cave-hyena,  and  other  extinct  animals  ;  but  the  reindeer  had  not 
yet,  to  any  extent,  invaded  Middle  Europe  from  the  north.  They  seem 
to  have  been  savages  of  the  lowest  type,  living  by  hunting  and  dwell- 
ing in  caves.  There  is  no  evidence  of  agricvUure  or  of  domestic  ani- 
mals.  In  many  cases  there  have  been  found  some  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  a  low  or  animal  type,  such  as  Jlattened  $hin-bonea,  very  promi- 
nent occipital  protuberance,  less  than  usual  separation  between  the 
temporal  ridgee,  large  size  of  the  wisdom  teeth,  etc.  But  all  these 
characters  are  found  now  In  some  savage  races,  either  as  racial  or 
as  individual  peculiarities.  The  earliest  men  yet  found  are  in  no 
sense  connecting  links  between  man  and  ape.  They  are  distinctively 
and  perfectly  human,  and  even  in  many  cases 
of  far  better  conformation  than  the  lowest  types 


Reindeer  Age  or  Later  PalEBOlithio. — Dur- 
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Aurignac  Cave. — This  sepulchral  cave  and  its  rich  contents  were 
accidentally  discovered  by  a  French  peasant.  Fig*.  900,  ptLge  595,  is  t 
diagram  section  of  the  cave,  taken  from  Lyell. 

On  removing  the  talus,  6,  a  slab  of  rock,y^^,  was  exposed,  covering 
the  mouth  of  the  cave,  a.  In  this  cave  were  found  seventeen  humtn 
skeletons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  sizes,  together  with  entire  bones  of 
extinct  animals  and  works  of  art.  Outside  of  the  cave  was  found  t 
deposit,  c  and  d^  consisting  of  ashes  and  cinders,  ming^led  with  burnt 
and  split  and  gnawed  bones  of  recent  and  extinct  animals,  and  worb 
of  art.  The  conclusion  reached  by  M.  Lartet  is,  that  this  was  a  familj 
or  tribal  burial-place  ;  that  in  the  cave  along  with  the  bodies  were 
placed  funereal  gifts  in  the  form  of  trinkets  and  food  ;  and  that  the 
funereal  feast  was  cooked  and  eaten  on  the  level  space  in  front  of 
the  cave  ;  and,  finally,  that  carnivorous  beasts  gnawed  the  bones  left 
on  the  spot.  It  is  evident  that  the  Aurignac  men  practised  religious 
rites  which  indicated  a  belief  in  immortality. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  animals  the  remains  of  which  were 
found  in  and  about  the  cave  ;  those  marked  f  are  either  wholly  extinct 
or  extinct  in  this  locality  : 


FAUNA  OP  AURIONAC  CAVE. 


OASKIYOMS. 


f  Ciivc  bear 5  or  6 

Brown  bear I 

Badger ...   1  or  2 

Polecat 1 

f  Cave-lion 1 

Wild-cat 1 

fCavc-hvena 5-6 

Wolf..* 3 

Fox 18-20 


USKBIVOBSS. 


f  Mammoth 2  molars. 

f  Rhinoceros l 

JHoree 1-2-15 

fAsa 1 

Hog 1 

Stajc 1 

f  Irish  elk 1 

Roebuck 3-4 

f  Reindeer 10-12 

f  Aurochs 12-15 


Perigord  Caves. — In  Southern  France,  along  the  course  of  the  river 
V6zere,  are  found  many  caves  in  which  are  preserved  many  interesting 
relics  of  man.  The  Palaeolithic  Aquitanians  seem  to  have  been  some 
what  more  advanced,  and  of  a  more  peaceful  temper,  than  the  earlv 
Palaeolithic  men  already  described.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  of 
agriculture,  they  lived  hy  fishing  as  well  as  by  hunting.  This  is  shown 
by  the  number  of  fishing-hooks  of  bone  found  there.  They  seemed  also 
to  have  had  a  taste  and  some  skill  in  drawing,  for  they  have  left  some 
drawings  of  contemporaneous  but  now  extinct  animals,  especially  the 
mammoth,  the  reindeer,  and  the  horse.  Fig.  901  is  a  piece  of  ^eindee^ 
horn  on  which  is  a  rude  etching  of  a  mammoth. 
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ConclnsioDS. — It  seoms  evident  that  in  Europe  the  earliest  men  were 
contemporaneous  with  a  large  number  of  now  extinct  animals,  and  were 
a  principal  agent  in  their  extinction  ;  that  they  saw  the  flooded  rivers 
of  the  Champlain  epoch,  and  the  great  glaciers  of  the  Second  Glacial 
epoch  ;  but  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  yet  of  their  existence  before  or 
even  during  the  true  Glacial  or  ice-sheeted  epoch." 

Neolithic  Man  ;  He/uae-Seaps  ;  SfieU-Moundt ;  Kitdien-Middeni. 
In  Northern  Europe,  especially  in  Denmark,  are  found  shell-mounds 
of  great  size,  1,000  feet  long,  300  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  high.  They 
are  probably  the  accumulated  refuse  of  annual  tribal  feasts.  The  early 
races  of  men  in  all  countries  seem  to  have  had  the  custom  of  gathering  ' 
in  large  numbers  at  stated  intervals,  and  feasting  on  shell-fish  end 
other  animals,  and  leaving  their  remains  in  large  heaps  to  mark  the 
spot  of  assembly.  The  evidences  of  a  very  marked  advance  are  found 
in  these  heaps.  The  implements  are  many  of  them  carefully  shaped  or 
else  polished  by  rubbing.  There  are  no  longer  any  remains  of  extinct 
animals,  but  only  of  living  animals  ;  end  there  are  now  found  remains 
of  at  least  one  domestic  animal,  viz.,  the  dog,  though  not  yet  any  evi- 
dence of  agriculture. 

Transition  to  the  Bronze  Age— Lake  Dwellinss.— In  the  Swiss, 
Austrian,  and  Hungarian  lakes  are  found  abundant  evidences  of  a  more 
advanced  race  than  any  yet  mentioned,  which  had  the  singular  custom 
of  dwelling  in  houses  constructed  on  piles  in  the  lakes,  and  connected 
with  the  land  by  means  of  piers  or  bridges.  Similar  lake-dwellings  are 
found  now  in  New  Guinea  and  in  South  America,  and  very  recently,  by 
Ueutenant  Cameron,  in  Africa,'  By  means  of  dredging,  a  great  num- 
ber and  variety  of  implements  of  polished  stone  and  of  bronze  have 
been  obtained.     Some  of  these  were  evidently  used  for  ornament,  some 

'  Some  GvideDces  of  GIiclkI  nun,  vhicb  ieem  Bomewhat  more  reliable,  have  recentlj 
been  round  in  England,  but  it  maj  be  (ml)-  the  Stamd  OlatiiU  epoch. 

■  ItatHTt,  *oL  xUL,  p.  202,  Janoarj,  1BT6. 
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for  domestic  purposes,  some  for  agriculture  ;  some  'were  'weapons  of  war, 
some  fishing-tackle.  Many  of  these  are  wrought  with  great  skill  and 
taste.  Domestic  animals— ot^  sheep,  goat,  and  dog ;  cereal  grains— 
wheat  and  barley ;  fruits — wild  apples,  blackberry,  etc  ;  coarse  cloth, 
not  woven  but  plaited — have  also  been  found.  In  a  word,  we  have  here 
all  the  evidences  of  communities  far  above  the  state  of  savagism. 

From  this  time  the  history  of  man  may  be  traced,  by  means  of  hij 
remains,  through  the  time  of  Megalithic  structures,  through  the  Bo- 
riian  age,  step  by  step,  to  the  present  time.  But  this  belongs  to  the 
archaeologist,  not  the  geologist.  The  Neolithic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  Psychozoic  era — the  connecting  link  between  geol- 
ogy and  archaeology.  The  Bronze  age  and  all  that  follows  it  belong 
dearly  to  archaeology. 

Ptimeval  Man  in  America, 

Supposed  Pliocene  Man. — Several  cases  are  reported   of  human 
bones  and  works  of  art  having  been  found  in  the  sub-lava  drift  de- 
scribed on  page  584.     These  cases  are  none  of  them  thoroughly  well 
attested,  though  the  evidence  is  such  as  to  make  us  suspend  oar  judg- 
ment.    The  best-attested  cases  are  the  Calaveras  skull  mentioned  by 
Whitney,  and  the  Table  Mountain  skull  reported  by  C.  F.  Winslow. 
Besides  these  there  are  several  cases  reported  of  mortars  and  pestles 
found  in  the  sub-lava  deposit.     Many  claim  these  as  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  man  in  a  somewhat  advanced  stage  of  progress  (at  leart 
as  much  so  as  the  Neolithic  man  of  Europe),  on  the  Pacific  coast,  dur- 
ing the  Pliocene  period.     The  doubts  in  regard  to  this  extreme  an- 
tiquity of  man  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  1.  Doubts  as  to  the  PlioccDe 
age  of  the  gravels — they  may  be  early  Quaternary  (p.  585).    2.  Doubts 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  finds,  no  scientist  having  seen  any  of  them 
in  situ,     3.  Doubts  as  to  the  undisturbed  condition  of  the  gravels,  for 
auriferous  gravels  are  especially  liable  to  disturbance.     The  character 
of  the  implements  said  to  have  been  found  gives  peculiar  emphasis  to 
this  last  doubt,  ybr  they  are  not  Palmolithic,  but  Neolithic, 

In  any  case,  and  whatever  be  the  geological  age  of  the  sub-lava 
drift,  if  man  should  be  undoubtedly  foimd  there,  it  would  show  an 
immense  antiquity  ;  for,  since  the  lava-flow,  cations  have  been  cut  by 
the  present  rivers  2,000  or  3,000  feet  deep  in  solid  slate-rock. 

Quaternary  Man. — Even  leaving  out  the  supposed  sub-lava-drift 
remains,  the  earliest  appearance  of  man  on  the  American  Continent 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  Pacific  coast,  probably  as  migrants  from 
Asia.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  works  of  man  have  been 
found,  associated  with  the  remains  of  animals,  both  recent  and  extinct, 
in  the  superficial  placer  deposits  (p.  585).*    Among  the  extinct  animals 

"  Whitney,  "Geological  Survey  of  California,"  vol.  i.,  p.  26a. 
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may  be  mentioned  the  elephant,  the  mastodon,  and  the  horse.  Thia 
CoireapoDds  with  the  period  of  primeval  man  in  Europe. 

Very  recently  on  the  eastern  coast  also,  viz.,  in  New  Jersey  and 
elsewhere,  some  very  lude  flint  implements  have  been  found  by  Abbot, 
which  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  man  there  in  Glacial  or  inter- 
glacial  times.'  Shell-mounds  are  abundant  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  but  these  seem  to  be  of  later  date  than  those  of  Europe. 

Quaternary  Man  in  Other  Countries.— In  India '  Palteolithic  imple- 
ments, precisely  like  those  found  in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  were  found, 
in  1673,  associated  with  extinct  species  of  elephant,  hippopotamus, 
rhinoceros,  and  bear,  in  Quaternary  deposits.  In  the  South  Americui 
bone-cavemB  human  remains  have  been  found  associated  with  Quater- 
nary animals. 

Man,  therefore,  has  been  traced  back  with  certainty  to  the  later 
Champlain  or  early  Terrace  epoch.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  here- 
after traced  farther  to  the  GSacial  or  pre-GIacial  period.  Some  confi- 
dently expect  that  he  will  be  traced  to  the  Miocene,  but  this  seems 
extremely  improbable,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

a.  He  haa  been  diligently  searched  for,  viithout  success.  Now, 
while  negative  evidence  is  rightly  regarded  as  of  little  value  in  geol- 
ogy, yet,  in  this  instance,  it  is  undoubtedly  of  far  more  than  usual 
value,  because  man's  works  are  far  more  numerous  and  far  more  im- 
perishable than  his  bones. 

b.  Man  probMy  came  in  Kttk  the  present  mammalian  fauna.  We 
repeat  here  the  diagram  illustrating  the  law  of  extinction  and  appear- 


ance of  species.  It  is  seen  that  lower  species  are  far  less  rapidly 
changed  than  higher.  Living  foraminifers  may  be  traced  back  into 
the  Cretaceous  ;  living  shells  and  other  invertebrates  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Tertiary  :  but  living  nfammals  pass  out  rapidly  and  disappear  in 
the  Middle  Quaternary.  Not  a  single  species  of  mammal  now  living  is 
found  in  the  Tertiary.  Shall  man,  the  highest  of  all,  be  the  only  ex- 
ception 1  Man  is  one  of  the  present  mammalian  fauna,  and  came  in 
with  it. 

But,  again,  several  distinct  mammalian  fannie  have  appeared  and 
'.^mmcon  /oxmol <^f  Bdmct,  18f  1,  vol  zlr.,  p  94S.  *  INiL,  1876,  voL  x.,  p.  US. 
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diuppeared  MDce  the  beginDing  of  the  Miocene.  The  Miocene  mut- 
malian  fauna  is  totally  differeat  from  the  Eocene  ;  the  Pliocene  totd- 
ly  different  from  the  Miocene  ;  the  Quaternary  from  the  Pliocene ;  and 
the  present  from  the  Quaternary.     This  is  graphically  represented  in 


rn,  90&. — DUgrVD  LUnitnClDg  the  Appeauue  uid  ExEiJietlaa  of  fii 


the  diagram.  Fig.  903,  in  which  the  alternate  shaded  and  white  spaces 
represent  five  consecutive  mammalian  fauns  (there  are  really  man 
than  five)  overlapping  each  other,  but  substantially  distinct.  It  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  man,  a  mammal,  should  survive 
the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  several  mammalian  faaiue.  If, 
therefore,  man  should  ever  be  traced  to  the  Miocene,  it  would  probably 
be  a  different  species  of  man — the  genus  Homo,  but  not  the  species 
Sapient. 

Time  Binoe  Man  appeared. — Geology  reckons  her  time  in  periods, 
epochs,  etc.;  History  hers  in  years.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the 
one  chronology  in  terms  of  the  other  except  in  a  very  rough  approxi- 
mative way,  for  want  of  a  reliable  common  measure.  If  Mr.  Croll'3 
theory  of  glacial  cold  should  indeed  prove  true,  then  we  mi^ht  hope 
to  measure  man's  time  on  the  earth  with  some  degree  of  accuracv. 
But  in  the  absence  of  confidence  in  this  theory,  our  only  resource  is  to 
use  the  measure  which  we  have  already  used  on  several  occasions,  viz., 
the  effects  of  causes  now  in  operation.  This  measure,  however,  can 
give  but  very  rough  approximate  results. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  very  great  changes,  both  in  physical  geog- 
raphy and  in  the  mammalian  fauna,  have  taken  place  since  man  ap- 
peared. Judging  by  the  rate  of  changes  still  in  progress,  wo  are  natu- 
rally led  to  a  conviction  of  a  lapse  of  time  very  great  in  comparison 
with  that  recorded  in  history.  On  the  other  hand,  some  attempts  to 
estimate  more  accurately  by  means  of  the  growth  of  deltas  in  which 
have  been  found  implements  of  the  Roman  age,  the  Bronze  age,  and 
the  Stone  age  ;  and  by  the  progressive  erosion  of  lake-shores,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  commenced  after  the  Champlain  epoch,  have  led  to 
very  moderate  results,  viz.,  7,000  to  10,000  years.  While  these  results 
cannot  be  received  with  any  confidence,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  many  such 
will  continue  to  be  made. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  we  have  as  yet  no  certain  knowledge 
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of  man's  time  on  the  earth,  unless  we  adopt  Croll's  theory  of  the 
Glacial  climate.  It  may  be  100,000  years,  or  it  may  be  only  10,000 
years,  but  more  probably  the  former  than  the  latter. 

II. — Chabacter   of   Primeval   Man. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  viz.,  the  character  of  primeval 
man,  we  will  make  but  one  remark.  We  have  seen  that  the  earliest 
men  yet  discovered  in  Europe  or  America,  though  low  in  the  scale  of 
civilization,  were  distinctively  and  perfectly  human,  as  much  so  as  any 
race  now  living,  and  were  not  in  any  sense  an  intermediate  link  between 
man  and  the  ape.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  cradle  of 
mankind  was  probably  in  Asia.  Man  came  to  Europe  and  America 
by  migration.  The  intermediate  link,  if  there  be  any  such,  must  be 
looked  for  in  Asia.  This  question  can  only  be  settled  by  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Quaternary  of  that  country. 

In  any  case,  man  is  the  ruler  only  of  the  modem  era.  The  presence 
of  man  in  Quaternary  times  must  be  regarded  as  an  example  under  the 
iaw  of  anticipation  (p.  278).  He  only  fairly  established  his  supremacy 
in  the  Recent  epoch,  and  therefore  the  age  of  man  and  the  Psycho- 
zoic  era  ought  to  date  from  that  time. 
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Pago  48. 

An  admirable  illastration  of  extreme  inequality  of  the  surface  of 
ice  is  seen  in  the  case  of  tiie  small  residual  glacier  still  renuuning  rai 
Moant  Lyell,  Sierra  Kerads.'  On  the 
top  of  Mount  Lyell  there  is  an  immeuM 
amphitheatre  (drgw),  filled  with  anov 
and  ice.  In  Aagust  the  nnrfaoe  of  this 
ice-field  is  set  with  ice-blades,  three  to 
four  feet  high  and  only  two  feet  apart, 
as  in  the  section  Fig.  38a.  They  are 
p„^  js^  probably  formed  as  follows  :  In  winter, 

when  the  snow  is  deep  and  light,  it  is 
blown  into  wind-ripples  on  a  large  scale.  These  soon  become  fixed  by 
surface  melting  and  freezing,  and  then  the  greater  action  of  the  bud  in 
the  trongliH,  partly  by  the  reverberation  of  heat  and  partly  by  accnmo- 
lation  of  dust  there,  causes  these  to  become  deeper  and  deeper.  It 
is  necosHary  to  remember  that  there  is  neither  snow  nor  rain  in  thii 
region  after  about  the  first  of  May  until  November. 


Page  60. 

Jieeenl  TJieories. 

Croll'8  Theory. — CroU  has  recently,  in  his  work  on  "  Climate  and 
Time,"  brought  forward  a  theory  which  has  attracted  much  attention. 
Moseley  had  previously  attempted  to  prove  the  nntenableness  of  all 
theories  attributing  the  motion  of  glaciers  to  gravity,  by  showing  ei- 
perimentally  that  the  shearing  force  of  ice  (the  force  necessary  to 
slide  one  layer  on  another,  aa  in  differential  motion)  is  many  times 
greater  than  that  portion  of  gravity  which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the 

'  Sm  p»per  bj  the  writer,  Anuriain  Jotimal  of  Seititcr,  toL  v.,  p.  8SS,  1818. 
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slope  of  a  glacial  bed.  Croll,  acceptiDg  Moseley's  view  in  regard  to 
the  shearing  force  of  ice,  but  accepting  also  gravity  as  the  moving 
force  of  glaciers,  thinks  to  reconcile  these  by  supposing  that  there  is  in 
ice,  when  subjected  to  heat,  a  momentary  loss  of  cohesion  by  melting, 
which  is  transferred  from  molecule  to  mohculey  giving  rise  thereby  to 
a  kind  of  intestine  molecular  motion  similar  in  its  effects  to  viscosity. 
The  process  is  as  follows :  Heat  falling  on  glacier-ice  melts  its  surface. 
The  water  thus  formed  runs  down  to  a  lower  level,  and  is  again  re- 
frozen.  Now,  what  takes  place  conspicuously  on  the  surface  takes 
place  molecularly  in  the  interior  of  the  ice.  In  every  part  the  ice- 
molecules  are  melting  and  refreezing.  A  molecule  takes  up  heat  by 
melting,  runs  down  to  an  infinitesimally  lower  point,  refreezes,  and  in 
so  doing  gives  up  its  heat  and  melts  another  molecule,  which  in  its  turn 
seeks  a  lower  position,  and,  by  refreezing,  transfers  its  heat  and  fusion 
to  still  another  molecule,  and  so  on.  Thus  the  whole  glacier  is  in  a 
state  of  molecular  movement  downward. 

The  theory  is  ingenious,  but  somewhat  obscure.  We  will  there- 
fore dismiss  it  with  two  remarks  :  1.  Moseley's  objection  to  gravity  as 
the  moving  force  of  glaciers  is  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  take  sufficiently  into  account  the  effect  of  time  and  slowly  applied 
pressure  in  determining  shearing ;  and  in  stiffly  viscous  substances 
time  is  the  controlling  element  2.  Until  we  understand  better  than 
we  now  do  the  actual  behavior  of  ice-molecules  in  glacial  motion, 
CrolPs  theory  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  modification  (though,  per- 
haps, an  important  modification)  of  Forbes's  ;  for  it  supposes  a  molec- 
ular differential  motion  determined  by  gravity,  and  into  which  both 
heat  and  time  enter  as  elements.  It  is  an  attempted  physical  explana- 
tion of  the  viscosity  of  ice. 

Thomson's  Theory. — Some  time  ago  James  Thomson  brought  for- 
ward a  theory  which  deserves  far  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. Thomson  shows  that  the  f using-point  of  ice  is  lowered,  and, 
therefore,  that  ice  at  or  near  its  f using-point  (as  is  the  fact  in  glaciers) 
is  promptly  melted  by  pressure.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  in  the  dif- 
ferential motion  of  glaciers,  whatever  point  at  any  moment  receives 
the  greatest  stress  of  pressure  must  melt  and  give  way,  and,  the  stress 
being  relieved,  it  must  immediately  again  refreeze.  Meantime,  by 
change  of  relative  position  of  parts,  the  stress  is  transferred  to  some 
other  point,  which  in  its  turn  melts,  gives  way,  is  refrozen,  and  trans- 
fers its  stress  to  still  another  point,  and  so  on.  If  we  compare  this 
theory  with  Tyndall's,  in  both  cases  the  ice  gives  way  at  the  point  of 
greatest  stress — in  the  one  case  by  fracture,  in  the  other  by  melting. 
Differential  motion,  therefore,  in  the  one  case  is  hj  fracture,  change 
of  position,  and  regelation  ;  in  the  other  by  melting,  change  ofposu 
tion,  and  regelcUion. 
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Page  168. 

To  this,  according  to  Faye/  most  be  added  still  another  cause.  As 
soon  as  the  water  collects  in  the  depressions  formed  by  UDequal  radial 
contraction,  its  very  presence  would  tend  to  increase  the  cooling  and 
contracting  of  these  parts,  and  thus  to  deepen  still  farther  the  depres- 
sions. This  effect  results  (1)  from  the  greater  conductivity  of  water 
as  compared  with  rock,  and  (2)  from  the  circulation  of  ice-cold  water 
from  the  poles  along  the  sea-bottom  (page  37). 

Page  249. 

There  is  another  possible  reaction  by  which  it  may  have  occurred. 
Gold  sulphide,  like  other  metallic  sulphides,  is  soluble  in  alkaline  sul- 
phide solutions.  The  waters  percolating  through  the  deep  gravels 
certainly  contained  alkaline  sulphides.  It  is  not  improbable  that  hot 
alkaline  sulphide  waters  dissolved  both  iron  sulphide  and  gold,  and 
redeposited  them  either  by  cooling  or  by  neutralization  of  the  alkali 
by  humus  acids. 

Page  284. 

To  the  same,  or  else  to  the  Primordial,  age,  belong  also  the  im- 
mense beds  of  iron  ore,  probably  the  greatest  in  the  world,  recently 
found  in  southern  Utah.  Pure  iron  ore  occurs  here  in  vertical,  highly 
metamorphio  strata,  and  by  erosion  has  been  left  standing  above  the 
surface  of  the  country  as  mountain  ridges,  or  like  huge  black  walls 
1,000  feet  long,  500  feet  thick,  and  rising  in  castellated  crags  200  to 
300  feet  high." 

Page  290. 

To  this,  however,  must  be  added  such  Archaean  areas  as  may  have 
been  covered  only  by  deposits  later  than  Palaeozoic.  The  largest  of 
these  is  in  the  Basin  region.  The  western  half  of  this  region  (Nevada 
basin)  is  largely  covered  with  Jura-Trias,  resting  directly  on  the  Ar- 
chaean (King).  The  absence  of  the  whole  Palaeozoic  series  shows  that 
during  Palaeozoic  times  this  area  was  land.  Also  the  Appalachian 
Archaean  area  and  Silurian  land  was  probably  larger  than  represented, 
having  lost  by  subsequent  subsidence,  and  been  covered  by  subsequent 
deposits  on  its  eastern  border. 

Page  399,  1. 

Although  the  Limuloids  in  distinct  forms  appear  first  in  the  Car- 
boniferous, yet  it  is  probable  that  transition-forms  may  be  traced  even 

•    '  Compter  Rendtu,  vol.  xc,  p.  1186,  1880. 

•  Newberry,  "  Genesis  of  Iron  Ores,"  School  o/Minet  Quarterly,  188a 
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to  the  Upper  Silnrian.  Sach  transition-forms  are  of  extreme  interest 
as  throwing  light  on  evolution.  If  with  Packard  we  divide  all  CruH- 
taceana  into  two  Bab-cIaseeB,  Palao-caridm  and  Neo-carida  (old  style 
and  new  style  Crustaceans),  then  Trilobites,  Enrypterlds,  and  Limn- 
ioids  belong  to  the  Palasocaridn.  That  all  these  were  derived  from 
Trilobites  is  rendered  probable  by  the  transition-forms  shown  in  Figs, 
&43a  and  543b.  As  already  seen  (p.  335),  the  same  view  ia  sustained 
by  erabryology. 


HSb.  NaoUmnliu 


Hntcatiu  (llIiT  NlMkowitl) :  ■  BuTntoHd  fVam  tTppar  SI 
(ilttr  Woodwud) ;  ■  Umnlold  ban  UpiMr  BUnrlu. 


Page  399,  3. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  three  highest  orders,  vie., 
Dipters  (flies),  Hymenopters  (bees,  ants,  etc.),  and  Lepidoptera  (batter- 
flies),  are  still  wanting. 

Page  399,  3. 

About  one  hundred  Palaeozoic  species  are  known,  of  which  forty 
are  American.  All  Paleozoic  insects  are  remarkable  for  their  general- 
ized  structure  (Scadder). 

Page  412. 

At  the  same  time  great  changes  took  place  in  the  West  also.  The 
Utah  basin  region  was  upheaved  to  form  land,  the  Nevada  basin  re^oD 
Bank  and  became  sea-bottom,  and  the  Pacific  shore-line  was  transferred 
eastward  to  the  117th  meridian  about  Battle  Mountain.    In  other 


I 


word§,  the  Bp^a  region  Paleozoic  contiDent  was  transferred  eastward 
its  own  breadth  to  form  the  Baain  region  Mesozoio  continent  (King). 


Page  416. 

Some  Recent  Disooveries. — In  the  Permian  of  Dlinoia,  Westen 
Texas,  and  New  Mexioo,  have  been  recentlj^  discovered  and  described 
hj  Cope  and  Hareh  at  least  fifty  species  of  vertebrates.  Of  these,  rix- 
tcen  species  were  fishes  (Sanroids  and  Placoids),  seven  amphibians, 
and  twenty-eight  true  reptiles.  The  amphibians  of  the  Coal  and  Per- 
mian (Labyrinthodonts  and  Ganocephala)  have  been  united  under  the 
name  Steffocephali  (covered  head)  on  account  of  the  bony  platee  with 
which  their  heads  are  protected  (Fig.  686a),  and  the  reptiles  of  the 
Permian  are  called  by  Cope  Theromorpka  (beast-form),  on  acconnt  of 
the  possession  of  characters  connecting  them  with  the  lowest  mamm*]*, 
the  Monotremes.  The  stegocephaloos  amphibians  of  the  Coal  and 
Permian  and  the  tberomoTpbona  reptiles  of  the  Permian  and  Triaflmc 
were  remarkable  generalized  types,  the  one  connecting  together  filbes, 
amphibians,  and  reptiles,  the  other  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  niAmaials. 
It  is  believed  by  many  (Cope  and  Owen)  that  in  these  theromorphoDs 
I  reptiles  we  have  the  probable  ancestors  of  the  maisnpial  i 
which  appeared  in  the  Upper  Triassic 


Fra.  BSb. 
■.-•EiTapi  idflgvaphilDi.    6SBb.  Side  view 


Page  447. 

This  unique  specimen  has  been  but  lately  described,  and  the  origi- 
nal is  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  Yale  College.  One  remarkable 
feature  is  the  great  length  of  the  tail,  which  is  vertically  expanded  at 
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the  end ;  it  iiia;^  have  been  employed  as  a  radder  in  flight.  Profeesor 
Marsh  has  recently  desoribed  a  Pterodactyl  {Dermodactyliu  morUamu) 
from  the  Jurassic  beds  of  Wyoming,  the  only  one  yet  known  from  this 
formation  in  America. 

Many  species  of  Pterodactyl  have  been  found,  ranging  in  size  from 
two  feet  to  twenty  feet  in  alar  extent.  They  lived  throughout  the 
whole  Jorasaic  and  into  the  Cretaceous  period. 


Page  449. 

The  Berlin  Specimen. — A  second  specimen  of  Archteoptcryz,  dis- 
covered in  1873  and  now  in  the  museum  at  Berlin,  shows  several  char- 
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acten  oot  obsGrrable  in  the  other.  A  careful  ezamination  of  both 
apecimens  haa  enabled  Marsh  to  make  out  many  additional  cbaracten, 
the  most  important  of  which  are — distinct  but  minste  teeth  ;  sepantc 
metatarsals,  as  veil  as  metaoarpala,  as  in  reptiles  and  in  the  embryo 
of  birds ;  bi-concave  vertebrte ;  pelvic  bones  separate  as  io  Dinoaann; 
shoulder  girdle  wholly  bird-like,  with  distinct  f  urcala  (some  Dinosann 
also  have  claviclea),  and  a  broad  atemum,  probably  keeled.  Vogt 
thinks  that  there  were  no  other  feathers  except  qaills  of  the  wingi 
and  tail,  and  along  the  outsidea  of  the  tihm ;  but  this  conclusion  aeenu 
unwarranted,  for  decompoaition  might  well  destroy  the  feathers  except 
in  these  outlying  positions.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion of  this  later  apecimeo  is  to  bring  into  atill  stronger  relief  its  com- 
pletely intermediate  character.  While  most  agree  that  bird  cbaracten 
predominAe,  and  that  it  ahould  be  called  a  reptilian  bird,  others,  like 
Vt^,  think  that  the  reptilian  charaotera  predominate,  and  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  a  feathered  Jiying  reptile.*  In  Fig.  688a  we 
give  a  copy  of  a  photograph  of  the  Berlin  specimen. 


Page  458. 

As  the  strata  of  the  New  Jersey  patch  dip  in  contrary  direction 
■i.  e.,  to  the  west — and  alao  show  marka  of  shore-line,  Rnssell  *  thinks 


that  these,  and  in  fact  all  the  patches,  are  remnants  of  one  originally 
extcnaive  deposit,  stretching  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Carolina,  which  has 
been  lifted  along  the  middle  into  an  anticline,  and  subsequently  car- 
ried away  by  eroalon,  leaving  only  portions  of  the  two  edges,  as  shown 
in  the  diagram.  Fig,  695a. 

'  "ArchiTea<IeBScaeni»e,"TOl.  ii.,  p.  703,  1B79;  Oeologieid  l{aga*inc,ym^Z00,  1881; 
Ameriean  Journal  of  Sciaiee,  xiii.,  337,  1B81. 

'  "  Anoals  of  N«w  York  Ac&demy  of  ScieDce,"  toI.  L,  p.  SSO,  1878. 
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Page  512. 

But  probably  the  ricbeat  beds  in  ingecte  yet  found  are  at  Florimiit, 
Colorado.  Here  freab-water  shales  of  Green  River  a,gQ  are  black  witli 
remains  of  insects  of  all  orders  now  existing.  According  to  Scaddv,' 
about  1,000  species  are  recognizable,  besides  many  piants,  seTenU  fisbc^ 
and  a  bird  with  feathers  preserved.  Here  also,  as  in  Europe,  Hymen- 
optera  and  Coleoptere  are  most  abundant,  and  all  the  species  indinU 
tropical  climate.  At  Florissant,  in  Eocene  time«,  there  was  a  lake, 
and  insects  were  cast  ashore  and  accumulated  in  the  nianner  already 
described. 


Page  521. 

The  most  characteristic  representative  of  the  Horse  family  in  the 
Old  World  Miocene  was  a  three-toed  animal  called  S^jparion.  A 
restoration  of  this  gracefnl  creatnre  is  given  in  Fig.  639a. 


Fn.  eSta. — Skdrtonof  HlppirloD  gndls  naloRd  (aftsr  QandiT). 
1  ••  BnUetin  of  the  Oeolo^cal  Surrs;,"  toI.  tL,  Nol  3. 
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Page  528. 


Page  561. 

Glacial  lakes  are  formed  in  aevcral  ways :  {a)  They  may  be  rock 
basins  scooped  out  by  glaciers  either  where  the  rock  is  softer  or  where 
the  angle  of  slope  of  the  glacial  bed  becomes  suddenly  less  ;  or  [t) 
they  may  bo  formed  by  damming  of  drainage  waters  behind  termi- 
nal moraines  of  retiring  glaciers  f  or  (c)  by  the  disappearance  of 
snows  from  old  cirques,  the  fountains  of  ancient  glaciers  ;  or  (</)  along 
northern  coasts  by  the  elevation  of  ancient  fiords  which,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  872,  are  always  deeptr  in  their  upper  reaches.  Examples  of  a,  b, 
and  c,  are  common  in  the  Sierra  and  other  high  mountain  regions,  a 
and  c  near  the  summits,  and  l>  a  little  lower  down.  Ttie  marshes  and 
meadows  so  common  in  old  glacial  regions  are  often  formed  by  the 
filling  up  of  glacial  lakes.  Many  of  the  lakes  of  Norway,  and  eTcn 
of  Scotland,  are  examples  of  rf— they  are  elevated  fiords.  The  greal 
Canadian  lakes  have  been  by  some  attributed  to  the  scooping  of  the 
ice-sheet,  but  they  are  more  probably  drainage  valleys  dammed  up  by 
Drift' 

'  Spencer,  "  Americui  Philosophical  Sodetj,"  toL  lii.,  p.  300,  1881. 
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